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INTRODUCTION. 


Our  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  is  rapidly 
extending.  This  numerous,  iraportant,  and  interesting  class  of 
maladies,  long  neglected,  is  at  present  receiving  the  profound 
attention  of  various  classes  of  observers,  and  the  labors  bestowed 
upon  it  are  bearing  fruit  in  many  ways. 

This  improvement  forms  but  a  part  of  the  general  forward 
movement  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  in  which  special 
pathology  has  shared  equally  with  other  branches  of  scientitic 
medicine*  There  are,  liowever,  three  sources  from  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  especially 
enriched. 

First  in  order,  and  most  important,  stands  the  improvement 
in  the  experimental  physiology  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  has 
been  made  within  the  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The 
study  of  this  subject  has  led  to  extremely  remarkable  and 
important  results,  many  of  which  yet  remain  a  matter  for  con- 
troversy or  doubt.  Unexpected,  even  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties^ have  risen  to  obstruct  what  we  at  first  thought  an  easy 
quest ;  but  these  difficulties  have  served  only  as  incentives  to 
deeper  and  fuller  investigations,  which  have  proved  abundantly 
fruitful  of  isolated  facts,  often  of  the  greatest  value  in  path* 
ology. 

The  improved  methods  of  patholoffico-anatomical  examina- 
tion have  been  equally  important  in  developing  our  knowledge 
of  the  diseases  of  the  cord.  Although  in  use  for  little  more  than 
ten  years^  they  have  bef*n  constantly  receiving  improvements, 
and  have  already  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  and  compre- 
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of  the  subject  explains  why  it  is  that  in  many  points  we  have 
perhaps  not  yet  readied  tlie  root  of  the  matter. 

Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  researelies  and  results  of  path* 
ological  anatomy  are  still  far  from  trustworthy,  that  the  points 
thoroughly  explained  are  but  few,  and  that  tlie  general  patho- 
logical Bignilicance  of  tlie  commonest  and  most  important  morbid 
processes  in  the  spinal  cord  is  not  yet  clear.  The  impossibility 
of  observing  with  exactness  all  the  characters  of  a  fresh  spinal 
coitJ^  the  errors  and  uncertainties  attending  the  exaiuinatiou  of 
hardened  specimens,  and  linally,  the  undeniable  fact  that  these 
researches  have  given  us  no  information  at  all  in  regard  to  not  a 
few  diseases,  or  stages  of  diseases,  of  the  cord— these  circum- 
stances ought  to  make  us  very  cautious  abuut  viewing  these  dis- 
eases as  if  their  key  were  held  by  pathological  anatom}^  alone* 

Practical  experience,  finally,  shows  us  that  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  cord  is  still  without  hope  in  many  respects*  The 
number  of  desperate  cases  wliich  mock  at  all  kinds  of  treatment 
shows  us, with  continually  fresh  emphasis,  how  much  remains  to 
be  discovered  and  achieved. 

All  the  more  encouraging  is  the  way  in  which  the  work  is 
going  forward.  Numerous  investigators  are  busy  with  the  phys- 
iology and  i>athology  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  every  day  brings  fresh 
discoveries,  new  additions  to  our  knowledge,  a  broadening  and 
clearing  of  our  views* 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  extremely  hard  to  ^mte  a  text-book 
of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  midst  of  this  crowding 
rapidity  of  growth  of  knowledge.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
stafe  in  any  decided  terms  the  daily  changing  position  of  our 
knowledge ;  and  a  dogmatic  statement  like  the  present,  com- 
pelled as  it  must  be  to  shun  the  prolixity  of  a  monograph,  and  to 
refrain  from  the  thorough  discussion  of  debatable  questions, 
requires  every  species  of  caution  in  its  presentation. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  make  it  sufficiently  plain  why  we 
consider  the  clinical  point  of  view  as  the  most  important  one  at 
the  present  time.  We  write  for  the  practising  phj^sician,  who 
encounters  the  actual  diseases  from  day  to  day.  For  him  it  is 
important  that  a  description  should  possess  unity  and  clearness, 


and  should  give  him  something  to  work  by.     We  have  therefore 
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laid  the  chief  stress  upon  the  clinical  presentation,  in  making 
which  we  have  rested  mainly  upon  the  basis  of  pathological 
physiology,  bestowing  meanwhile  a  due  share  of  attention  upon 
pathological  anatomy. 

One  tiling  more  should  be  added.  After  long  deliberation, 
we  have  decided  that  the  special  descriptions  of  disease  should 
be  preceded  by  a  general  account,  which  has  grown  to  a  great 
size,  but  will  not,  we  hope,  be  found  superfluous  or  worthless. 

Tlie  anatomical  introduction,  the  brief  statement  of  the  macro- 
scopic and  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes, 
with  a  synopsis  of  the  physiology  of  the  cord,  which  we  have 
placed  first,  are  justified  by  the  facts  that  these  things  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  understanding  of  the  diseases ;  that  they  mostly 
escape  the  memory  of  the  pmctising  physician  in  the  course  of 
time ;  that  they  have  to  be  sought  in  text-books  and  journals 
which  are  not  often  possessed  by  practising  physicians,  and  that, 
even  in  such  works,  they  are  not  always  treated  with  regard  to 
the  pathology,  nor  even  with  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
latter. 

An  account  of  the  general  symptoms  seemed  to  us  most 
desirable  in  aiding  the  student  to  understand  the  pathological 
phenomena,  and  in  saving  repetitions  and  explanations  in  the 
special  division  of  the  work.  We  have,  therefore,  taken  pains  to 
present  in  this  part  a  brief  and  clear  account  of  researches  in 
physiology  and  pathological  anatomy,  and  of  clinical  observa- 
tions, pointing  out  by  the  way  the  chasms  which  exist  in  our 
knowledge. 

Finally,  it  seemed  not  undesirable  to  describe  the  general 
treatment,  especially  as  regards  electro- therapeutics  and  balneo- 
therapeutics—very  important  branches,  which,  at  the  present 
time,  have  hardly  received  a  connected  scientific  treatment; 
although,  even  here,  we  have  had  to  point  out  many  defects  and 
obscurities — perhaps  more  than  had  been  anticipated. 
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Cf.  L^n^t,  Aoat  et  phy&ioL  du  aTBtfeme  nerveux.  German  tranal.  by  Hein,  1847i^ 
K0diik€r^  Mikroskop,  Anatomie.  Haodb.  cler  Gewcbelehre»  5.  K\i^,StiUin{/, 
Neoe  UntersucUiingen  Uber  cleii  Ban  des  RQckenmarks,  \%^l.-*Bidder  und 
Kupffer,  UiitersuclL  uber  die  Textur  dcs  liuckenmarks  u.  s.  w,  1857.— 6^cAro<!- 
tUt  van  d.  Kolk,  Bau  und  FuQction  der  Medulla  spinalis  und  oblongata. 
Brannschwcig,  1859. — Gali,  Denkschnft  der  med.-chlr,  Ocaellsch.  dcs  Cantons 
Ziirich.  1800. — Frommamij  Unterauch.  ilber  die  normale  u.  pathol,  Auatoniie 
des  HQckenmarka.  1864.— OWewt,  Untersucb.  tlber  Oohirn  und  RQckenmark 
des  Menschen  u.  a,  w.  18^5. — Jf.  Sthultu  m  Strieker's  Handb,  der  Oewebelehre. 
— Qet'lachy  ibidem. — Henle,  Handb.  der  Anatomie.  IlL  Bd.  2,  Halfte. —  WuiulU 
Phjsiologisclae  Pa/chologie.  Leipzig,  1874. — €.  Lange,  Ueber  cliron.  Riicken- 
markaentziindung.  KopenliagcD,  1874;  soe  Schmidt's  Juhrb.  Bd.  168.  p<  238. 
1875. — LeydfTt^  Klinik  der  Huckenroarkskrankheiten.  L  1874. — Ilu^ienin^  AUg. 
Palhol.  der  Krankheiten  des  NervensyBtcms.  1873, — BvU,  IliHyologie  und  His- 
tlageneae  der  nerv.  Centralorgane.  Arch,  f*  Psych*  und  Kervcnkrankheiten*  IV, 
p.  1.  1874. — Schiefferdeeker,  Beitr.  zur  KenntnisB  dcs  Faserverlanfs  iro  Riicken- 
mark.  Arch.  f.  Mikroskop.  Anatomie.  X  1874  ^  and  numerous  other  authontiee. 

The  spinal  cord  is  suspended  ia  the  vertebral  canal,  hanging 
almost  free,  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  mobility. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  vertebiul  canal  in  this  place. 
As  points  of  practical  importance,  it  may  be  stated  that  its  ante- 
rior wall  is  perfectly  firm  and  solid,  being  composed  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra*,  with  the  interposed  dislis  of  cartilage,  while  its 
posterior  and  lateml  walls  have  numerous  vacant  spaces,  which 
are  only  filled  up  by  ligaments  and  other  soft  parls>  as  nerves, 
blood*vessels,  etc.  The  lateral  spaces  (intervertebi-al  foramina) 
exist  along  the  entire  canal ;  the  posterior,  on  the  contrary  (inter- 
vertebral fissures),  are  distinctly  marked  in  no  place,  except  in 
the  cervical  region — particularly  at  the  two  uppermost  vertebra 
— and  again  from  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  downward,  especially 
in  the  lumbar  part.     Throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  dorsal 
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vertebral  column  these  fissures  are  completely  closed  by  tlie  ve] 
tebral  arches,  wliich  cover  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof.' 
From  this  it  is  manifest  what  portions  of  the  cord^  are  most 
exposed  to  external  injuries. 

The  cord  and  its  env  elopes  are  far  from  filling  up  the  enti 
canal ;  and  tliis  circumstance  protects  the  cord  from  injurioi 
pressure  in  the  most  movable  parts  of  the  column,  namely,  tli 
cervical  and  lumbar  regions.  The  width  of  the  canal  varies ;  it ; 
greatest  in  the  regions  of  t!ie  neck  and  loins,  least  in  the  dorsaf 
region,  espt^cially  from  the  sixtli  to  the  nintli  dorsal  vertebra: 
within  the  sacrum  it  rapidly  diminishes.  The  shape  of  its  trans- 
verse section  is  nearly  circular  in  the  doi-sal  region,  while  ii 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  it  is  drawn  out  laterally,  and 
assumes  nearly  the  form  of  an  obtuse-angled  triangle,  wirh  it 
basis  directed  forward  ;  in  the  sacrum  it  has  the  form  of  a  half- 
moon,  with  the  convexity  directed  backward. 

The  length  of  the  cord  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  canal. 
Its  extreme  tip  (the  end  of  the  conus  terminalis)  lies  in  adults  at 
or  near  the  boundary  between  the  first  and  second  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae, Fehst  •  asserts  that  a  difference  exists  between  the  sexe 
in  this  respect ;  in  men,  the  lower  edge  of  the  first,  in  women,] 
the  lower  edge  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  forming  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  cord. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  practical  importance  to  be  able  easilyl 
to  distinguish  the  different  regions  of  the  canal,  in  order  to  define 
with  accuracy  the  location  of  a  given  disease  ;  this  is  done  byl 
palpation  and  counting  the  spinous  processes.  Thus,  we  easily 
recognize  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra, 
and  that  of  the  seventh  (vertebni  prominens),  from  which  points 
the  sepamte  processes  can  easily  be  counted  by  palpation.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  recognize  the  spinous  process  of  the  twelfth  dorsal 
by  the  insertion  of  the  twelfth  rib, 

Tlu^  greatest  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  canal  is  Imed  with  a 
hard  periosteum,  covering  the  bony  walls  in  every  part. 

Within  the  canal,  the  cord  is  covered,  first,  by  a  cylindrical 

*  Spi&al  ootd  :  the  term  will  he  tlia«  used  henceforwurd. 
»  Ceatralbl.  t  d  med  Wiaaenach,  1874-  No.  47. 
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fibrous  sac  of  wide  dimensions,  the  dura  mater  spinalis,  which 
begins  at  the  foramen  oceipitale  magnum,  to  the  edges  of  which 
it  is  firmly  attached,  and  terminates  by  contracting  itself  around 
the  filum  terminale^  finally  losing  itself  in  the  periosteum  of  the 
coccyx.  The  outer  surface  of  the  dura  ia  not  rlosely  connected 
with  the  walls  of  the  canal,  but  is  separated  from  them  by  a 
loose,  moist,  connective  tissue,  with  abundance  of  fat,  which 
envelops  every  part  of  the  dura  in  a  layer  of  greater  or  less 
thickness.  The  inner  surface  of  the  dum  is  smooth  and  shining, 
and  covered  with  several  layers  of  pavement  epithelium.  The 
neurilemma  of  the  nerve-roots  which  perforate  the  sac  of  the 
dnra  unites  with  the  tissue  of  the  latter. 

The  dura  is  supplied  with  arterial  blood  by  the  vertebral, 
intercostal,  and  lumbar  arteries  ;  its  venous  blood  passes  off  by 
veins  wiiich  form  large  plexuses  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  dura,  connected  with  the 
external  vertebral  plexuses.  Numerous  nerve- fibres  are  supplied 
to  the  tissue  of  the  durn  and  the  periosteum  of  the  canal. 

The  pia  mater  spinalis^  the  so-called  vascular  coat,  lies  much 
closer  to  the  cord.  It  envelops  the  cord  in  the  closest  manner 
from  top  to  bottom;  it  forms  an  exactly  fitting  cylindrical  sheath 
ffir  the  cord,  containing  the  blood-vessels  that  belong  to  it,  and 
closely  united  in  every  part  with  it  \  it  sends  numerous  sheath- 
like processes  into  the  interior  of  the  cord,  which  divide  into 
many  branches,  spreading  in  all  directions  among  the  nervous 
elements  of  the  cord,  forming  a  framework  for  the  support  of 
these  elements,  and  imparting  to  the  cord  a  due  degree  of  firm- 
ness ;  the  largest  of  these  processes,  easily  visible  to  tlie  naked 
eye,  lies  in  the  anterior  median  fissure  of  the  cord,  while  a 
emaUer  one  is  seen  in  the  posterior  fissure  ;  but  numberless  finer 
processes  pass  into  the  substance  of  the  cord  fi-om  the  entire 
periphery  of  the  pia. 

The  i^ia  mater  is  a  membi'ane  of  connective  tissue  ol  consider- 
able toughness  and  firmness  ;  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  waved 
connective  tissue,  is  extremely  rich  in  blood-vessels  (which  will 
he  further  described  in  speaking  of  the  Wood'8ai)ply  of  the  cord), 
and  is  also  rich  in  nerves,  which  originate  from  the  posterior 
roots.     Often,  especially  in  old  people,  the  pia  is  strikingly  rich 
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Ill  pigment,  ao  as  to  have  a  light  gray  or  brownish  tint ;  this  is 
ucHiHUoni'st  at  the  cen^ical  part,  and  is  by  no  means  always  path- 

Thu  pia  is  joined  to  the  dura  on  either  side  by  from  twenty 
l<>  tw<^tity  three  processes  of  a  three-cornered  shape;  they  are 
armnged  in  two  perpendicular  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
oonI,  with  their  bases  inserted  into  the  pia,  and  their  points  into 
ilw  dura.     They  constitute  the  ligamentum  denticulatum. 

The  pia  accompanies  the  filum  terminaJe  to  the  end  of  the 
aiinal,  and  is  there  united  with  the  dura  and  the  periosteum  of 
\\ir  coccyx* 

liHtween  tlie  dura  and  the  pia  lies  the  arachnoid.  Henle 
describes  it  as  an  unusually  loose,  watery,  areolar  tissue,  which 
becomes  compacted  in  tlie  direction  of  the  dura  to  a  connected^ 
delicate,  resistant  layer  {arachnoid  proper),  while  its  inner  por- 
li(»n  passes  directly  into  the  tissue  of  the  pia.  Between  the  inner 
and  the  outer  thickened  layers  (viz.,  the  pia  and  the  arachnoid) 
f  liprc  exists,  therefore,  a  loose  areolar  tissue,  which  is  designatedi 
and  with  propriety,  as  subarachnoid  tissue. 

The  fluid  which  this  tissue  contains  in  abundance  is  of  great 
importance,  and  forms  that  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
which  is  contained  in  the  spinal  canal.  It  is  clear,  contains  but 
u  small  amount  of  solids,  and  appears  poor  in  microscopic 
elements.  Its  quantity  in  the  adult  amounts  to  about  sixty 
grammes,  but  varies  considerably.  It  exists  under  a  certain 
poHitive  though  moderate  pressure.  When  the  duiu  is  pierced 
and  the  amchnoid  also  injured,  it  flows  off. 

The  function  of  this  fluid  is,  without  doubt,  that  of  protect- 
ing the  cord  from  mechanical  injuries  ;  by  keeping  it  floating  in 
a  fluid,  it  preserves  as  equal  a  pressure  as  possible,  and  perhaps 
also  regulates  the  circulation  and  the  pressure  in  the  blood- 
vessels. A  sudden  evacuation  of  this  fluid  in  cases  of  injury  to 
the  dura  is  followed  by  serious  disturbances,  which  are,  how- 
ever, doubtless  due  in  part  to  cerebml  implication. 

The  spinal  fluid  is  not  in  a  state  of  repose,  but,  as  Quincke^ 
has  i^ecently  given   exact   proof,   is  constantly  undergoing   a 

*  Zar  Phydologid  der  Cerebrotfpia&iailBBigkeit  Beicbert*s  and  Da  BoU-Eejinond*! 
Aroliiv.    1S72.   Heft  2. 
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kmble  motion  :  first,  it  moves  to  and  fro  in  the  subarachnoidal 
Hime,  under  the  intiaence  of  respiration  ;  and  second,  it  is  con- 
tinoally  secreted  under  a  definite  pressure  by  the  blood-vessels, 
and  as  continually  passes  off  by  certain  channels  into  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  These  channels  for  the  spinal  fluid  are 
ehiefly  situated  in  the  nerve  trunks  which  leave  the  spinal  canal. 
Il  is  obvious  that  these  motions  in  the  spinal  fluid  may  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  propagation  of  morbid  meningeal 
processes,  in  the  removal  and  transportation  of  inflammatory 
and  other  products. 

The  spinal  cord  (medulla  spinalis)  is  a  cylindrical  cord,  some- 
what flattened  in  front  for  a  great  part  of  its  hiugtli,  and  not  in 
every  part  of  equal  thickness.  It  does  not  nearly  till  the  sac  of 
llie  dura^  but  is  closely  wrapped  by  the  pia.  After  removal  of 
the  attached  roots,  it  is  easy  to  discern  two  swellings,  the  cervi* 
ctil  enlargement  and  the  lumbar  enlargement.  While  the  thin- 
jiest  part  of  the  cord,  that  in  the  dorsal  region*  has  a  transverse 
iameter  of  about  10  mm.,  and  a  sagittal  diameter  of  about  8 
mm.,  the  cervical  enlargement  measures  13  or  14  by  10  mm.,  and 
the  lumbar  enlargement  12  by  9  mm,  Tlie  diameter  of  the  upper 
cervical  region  remains  about  11  or  12  mm. 

The  spinal  cord  begins  where  the  medulla  oblongata  termi- 
nates, but  without  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  Its  upper- 
most limit  is  best  placed  just  above  the  point  of  exit  of  the  first 
pair  of  cervical  nerves,  lying  at  about  the  height  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  Its  conical  tip  (t^onus 
terminalis)  is  situated  opposite  the  body  of  the  first  or  second 
lumbar  vertebi-a.  Tlie  lumbar  enlargement  reaches  from  the 
beginning  of  the  conus  terminalis  u]jward  to  the  tenth  dorsal 
vertebra;  the  cervical  enlargement,  from  the  second  dorsiil 
upward  to  near  the  middle  of  the  cervical  column,  at  the  third 
or  fourth  vertebra.  The  lower  end  of  the  conus  terminalis  is 
prolonged  into  the  filum  terminale,  which  reaches  to  the  end  of 
the  canal.     The  average  length  of  the  cord  is  from  35  to  40  cm. 

Tlie  consistency  of  the  cord  varies  somewhat  in  individual 
cases  ;  in  the  perfectly  fresh  state  it  is  quite  tough  and  elastic, 
and  easy  to  cut ;  its  cut  surface  is  tlien  smooth,  and  seldom 
pushes  over  the  edgesj  shortly  after  death  it  begins  to  grow  soft 
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and  deliquescent,  and  thus  offers  mnch  greater  obstacles  to 
examination. 

Besides  these  feat  area,  we  observe  in  the  cord  a  nnmber  of 
grooves,  which,  even  when  seen  from  without,  give  a  hint  of  th^ 
internal  construction  of  ttie  cord. 

On  tlie  somewhat  flattened  anterior  aspect,  we  find  the  ante- 
rior median  groove  running  down  the  whole  length  of  the  cord, 
which,  sinking  into  the  cord,  forms  the  broad  fissura  longitudi* 
nalis  anterior,*  reaching  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  cord,  and^ 
containing  a  large  process  of  the  pia  mater. 

On  the  posterior  aspect  a  similar  groove  runs  from  top  to 
bottom,   the  posterior  median  groove,  which,   in  like  manner,      I 
sinks  to  a  fissura  longitudinalis  posterior,'  directed  in  the  sagit- 
tal line  towards  the  centre  of  the  spinal  cord.     This  fissure  also 
contains  a  process  of  the  pia  mater,  though  a  much  smaller  one^H 
closely  attached  to  the  adjacent  walls  of  the  fissure.  ^^ 

These  two  fissures  divide  the  cord  in  two  symmetrical  lateral 
halves,  which  are  united  by  a  narrow  bridge  composed  of  tl 
whit^?  and  gray  commissures.     The  anterior  fissure  is  broader" 
than  the  posterior,  but  shallower. 

After  these  fissurc*s,  the  first  thing  to  observe  are  the  nerve 
roots  which  leave  the  cord,  arranged  in  a  double  row,  one  o( 
each  side.     The  posterior  root-fibres  lie  in  a  perpendicular  line' 
above  one  another,  and  form  an  almost  continuous  row,  which 
maintains  a  given  distance  from  the  posterior  median  fissure,  but 
gradually  approaches  it  as  they  descend.     If  all  the  root-fibres 
are  removed,  their  points  of  exit  form  a  sort  of  longitudii 
groove,  called  the  sulcus  lateralis  posterior^  or  posterior  later 
fissure. 

The  anterior  root-fibres  do  not  leave  the  cord  in  a  single  row, 
but  are  scattered  over  a  stripe  about  2  mm.  broad,  on  the  anterior 
portion  of  each  side  of  the  cord.     Their  distance  fi-om  the  ante- 
rior median  groove  is  also  definite.,  but  by  degrees  becomes  l€ 
When  the  root -fibres  are  rt?moved,  this  stripe  is  plainly  marke 
and  is  designated  as  the  anterior  lateral  fissure — sulcus  l^lerali 
anterior. 

'  Anteriofr  median  fissure  of  QoaliL 
*  Fo^efior  median  fiasnxe  of  Q|"^*" 
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In  the  upper  half  of  the  cord  another  fissure  or  groove  ia 
visible^  lying  about  half-way  between  the  posterior  median  and 
the  posterior  lateral  fissures,  and  designated  as  the  sidcus  inter - 
n^edius  posterior. 

These  fissures  are  commonly  used  to  bound  the  regions  of 
the  white  substance  of  the  cord.  In  each  lateral  lialf,  the  white 
mass  lying  between  the  anterior  median  and  the  anterior  lateral 
fissure  is  called  the  anterior  column ;  the  mass  lying  between 
the  anterior  and  the  posterior  lateral  fissure  is  called  the  lateral 
column;  and  the  white  matter  between  the  posterior  lateral  and 
the  posterior  median  fissure  is  named  the  posterior  column. 
In  the  upper  division  of  the  cord,  this  posterior  column  is  again 
divided  by  the  sulcus  intermedius  posterior  into  two  columns, 
which  am  genetically  quite  distinct  (Pierret),  and  which  claim  a 
very  spi*cial  significance  in  pathology ;  the  median  portion  of  the 
IK)sferior  column,  adjacent  to  the  posterior  median  fissure,  is 
called  the  wedge-shaped  colmnn  of  Goll^  or /unieul if s  gracilis 
(zarter  Strang) ;  while  the  lateral  portion,  which  adjoins  the 
posterior  lateral  fissure,  is  cvLWi^ilfuiiiculiis  cuneaius  (Kellstrang)* 

Most  of  these  divisions  of  the  white  mass  of  medulla  are  more 
or  less  arbitrary  ;  the  finer  anatomy  of  the  cord  recognizes  only 
the  sharp  division  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  median  fissures. 
Pathological  facts,  however,  not  only  justify  the  above  division 
of  the  posterior  cords,  but  permit  a  division,  not  sharply  made, 
into  oiUer  and  inner  anterior  column^  and  posterior  and  ante- 
rior lateral  column. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  nerDe-roots  arising  from  each  lat- 
eral half  of  the  cord  converge,  and,  after  uniting,  yjierce  the  dura 
and  pass  to  the  intervertebral  foi-araina ;  the  posterior  root  of 
each  spinal  nerve  enlarges  to  a  ganglion  {ganglion  spirmle)  before 
entering  the  foramen,  while  the  anterior  root  passes  by  this  gan- 
glion and  unites  farther  on  with  the  posterior  root  to  form  a 
spinal  nerve*  The  distances  between  tlie  origins  of  roots  being 
less  than  those  between  the  intervertebral  foramina,  the  lower 
roots  are  compelled  to  take  a  more  and  more  oblique  course  in 
order  to  reach  the  foramina  ;  thos*^  from  the  conus  terminalis  run 
almost  parallel,  forming  a  bundle  of  nerves  descending  within 
the  sac  of  the  dura  mater,  named  cauda  equina. 
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This  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  seen  upon  external  inspection     i 

of  the  cord.  ^H 

In  studying  the  inner  structure  of  the  coi'd  it  is  necessary,  ^ 

above  all,  to  attend  to  cross- sect  ions  ;  they  give  the  best  infor- 
jiiaticmj  and  by  mentally  joining  the  results  of  the  various  sec- 
tions for  the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  a  correct  idea  is  gained  of 
the  peculiarly  complicated  cokimnar  structure  of  the  coi'd. 

In  any  section  we  may  make  we  recognize  first  a  division  into 
two  substances :  the  central  gray  or  gray -reddish  mass,  irregu- 
larly defined,  and  of  a  peculiar  shape,  generally  resembling  that 
of  the  letter  H^  called  the  gray  substauee ;  and  a  periithei-al 
white  mass  surrounding  the  gray,  filling  in  the  irregular  outlines ^J 
of  the  latter,  and  giving  to  the  whole  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  ^| 
called  the  while  subsfajwe.     The  latter  is  divided  into  the  above-     ' 
named  columns  by  the  fissures  and  the  nerve-roots,  a  division 
which,  in  the  lateral  parts,  is  distinct  only  upon  the  surface,  and 
does  not  extend  clearly  into  the  mass  of  the  white  substance. 

When  we  look  closely  at  a  section  of  the  cord,  we  discover  1 
its  centre  a  fine  canal,  often  filled  with  tissue  elements  or  patho 
logical  products— the  canalis  centralis.  This  canal  opens  up- 
ward into  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cord,  ai 
the  tip  of  the  conus  terminalis,  it  expands  to  a  small  cavity — the 
ventriculus  terminal  is  lately  described  by  Krause  ^^which  again 
opens  into  the  cavity  of  the  filum  terminale. 

The  central  canal  is  surrounded  by  a  partly  gray  and  partly 
white  mass,  whicli  joins  the  two  halves  of  the  medulla  ;  the  gWLj 
portion  of  this  bridge,  in  which  the  central  canal  lies,  is  behind, 
and  is  called  the  gray  or  poster  tor  commissure  ;  the  white  por- 
tion  lies  in  front,  borders  directly  upon  the  anterior  m^^lian  fis- 
sure, and  is  called  the  white  or  aTiterior  commissure.  See  Fig. 
2,  r  and  q. 

From  this  median  region  the  gray  matter  extends  in  consid- 
erable m:is3  and  peculiar  form  into  each  lialf  of  the  medulla. 
Its  anterior  part  is  rounded  and  broad,  and  pushes  towards  the 
anterodateral  column  ;  its  posterior  part  is  narrower  and  more 
pointed,  and  points  directly  to  the  posterior  lateral  fissure;  ii 
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bounds  the  posterior  columns  externally,  and  separates  them 

from  the  lateral  columns.     The  two  parts  of  the  gray  substance 

are  connected ;  they  are  bounded  outwardly 

by  a  line,  which  is,  in  geneml,  concave  on  its 

outer  side*    Bat  this  line  is  irregularly  pi^essed 

outward  in  many  places  by  projecting  masses 

of  gray  matter,  and  has  scarcely  the  same 

form  in  any  two  sections.     See  Fig.  1*  /ruf/S^ 

The  anterior  rounded  part  of  the  gray  sub-  ^  ~^ 
stance  is  called  the  anterior  cornu^  or,  better, 
when  considered  as  extending  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  cord,  the  anterior  pil- 
lar;  the  posterior  acute  portion  is  called 
the  posterior  cornu,  or,  better,  the  posterior 
piUar.    Subsequent  examination  will  show  ^ 

that  the  gray  substance  diffei*s  very  much  in      ^\h 
elementaiy  composition  at  different  heiglits. 

This  may  be  seen,  without  the  aid  of  a  mi- 
croscope, by  observing  that  the  fonn  of  the 
transverse  section  of  the  gray  matter  differs 
extremely  in  different  sections  of  the  cord,  as 
a  glance  at  Fig.  1  will  show. 

The  section  made  in  the  dorsal  region  is 
the  smallest,  and  most  resembles  a  Roman  H, 
with  its  fore  limbs  rounded  and  its  hinder 
ones  pointed  (Fig.  1 ;  4  and  5) ;  in  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  enlargements  it  is  much  tlueker, 
is  provided  with  rounded  horns,  swelliog  into 
_  heads,  and  is  enlarged  by  deposits  of  various 
pptiapes  (Fig.  1 ;  3,  3,  6,  7).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  enlargements  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  chielly,  if  not  exclusively,  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  gray  substance. 

In  many  portions  of  the  cord  various  pro- 

s  are  seen  to  leave  the  lateml  portions  of 

gray  matter,  usually  containing  bundles 

of  nerve-tibres,  which  radiate  to  various  depths  in  the  white 

matter ;  these  processes  meet  and  form  a  kind  of  network,  which 


Fio.  1* 
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encloses  separate  portions  of  tlie  white  columns,  rendering  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  gray  matter  very  uneven  and  jigged. 

These  gray  bundles  of  fibres  are  called  processus  reticulares. 
They  are  most  marked  at  the  boundary  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  cornua  (Fig.  2,  p).  In  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal 
part  of  the  cord  a  triangular  prismatic  process  projects  from  the 
basis  of  the  anterior  cornu  in  front  of  tiiese  reticular  processes 
into  the  lateral  column,  which  has  been  designated  the  iractm 
intermediO'lateraUs  (Fig,  2,  o). 


SemldNrnmnwtl«  tection  of  th«  oord  thrmt  thu  tower  fmrt  ot  tbe  oenric*!  enlatfement    MatrwMtoJ  Vt. 

0.  AtiUMTiur  ai«diiixi  fl^mire.  fr«  FostariLir  nudikii  flA^drr.  <r.  Antorior  oolunin.  <£,  LktcnU  oiilumn.  «.  Pq*> 
torior  oolamn.    /  Goir«  wedgo-KhAtMsd  ooTamn  fZarter  ^trantr^.     ff.  FuniealiiA  cmMAfctui.     h.  Atiterior  roots. 

1.  Powterlor  rtK»t«.  *,  Centrml  oumI.  L  SuIctt*  fnU'rinwliu*  posterior,  m.  Aafeerlor  pUUr  (corny),  tu 
Fo-tcrior  pUlw  (ooma).  o.  Tmctai  Intermedlo-UitermUa,  p,  PiKKxywan  nrtlouJjire*.  q.  Anterior  Of 
wtilt«  oommiAttuc.    r,  Facterlor  or  gray  commiAmic.    «.  Clarke's  colomo  or  oolnoanft  vedoulviA. 

An  exact  idea  of  these  forms  is  only  to  be  gained  by  the 
repeated  examination  of  good  sections  from  the  hardened  cord, 
under  various  powers  of  the  niicroscope. 

All  the  unevenness,  indentations,  faults  in  the  contour  of  the 
gray  matter,  are  filled  out  by  tlie  wkite  substance^  which  sur- 
rounds the  gray  in  a  layer  of  various  thickness  like  a  cloak,  and 
gives  to  the  cord  its  external  form  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  cylin- 
der. The  mass  of  white  substance  diminishes  slowly  bnt  per- 
ceptibly in  the  downward  direction  (Gerlach) ;  it  disappears 
wholly  at  the  commencement  of  the  filum  terminale. 
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The  wliite  sabstance  is  traversed  by  niinieroos  radiatiog  septa 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  and  by  the  nerve-roots,  which 
cross  it  from  the  gray  matter  to  the  surface  in  a  similar  radiating 
manner.  The  septa  are  connected  by  numerous  branches,  whirli 
divide  up  the  field  of  white  substance  into  numerous  rhombic 
districts  uf  various  size,  in  which  the  nerve-libres  of  the  white 
substance  are  contained-  The  septa  and  septula  thus  compose  a 
line  and  complex  network,  enclosing  the  vessels  of  the  cord  and 
the  nerve- Jibres, 

At  its  outer  border,  just  under  the  pia  mater,  the  white  sub- 
stance is  again  enclosed  by  a  very  fine  layer  of  gray.  This  sur- 
rounds the  white  substance  lilie  a  thin  overcoat,  accompanies  the 
processes  of  the  pia  wlxich  enter  the  cord,  and  separates  the 
nerve-bundles  proper  from  the  septa ;  it  sends  out  from  the  septa 
numerous  offshoots,  which  penetrate  among  the  nerve- fibres  and 
envelop  each  one  completely.  Most  later  observers  are  agreed 
in  considering  that  this  substance  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  com- 
losed  of  the  connective  substance  of  the  cord  (neuroglia). 

Comparing  now  the  sections  with  each  other,  we  obtain  the 
following  plus  tic  mem  of  tJie  struciiire  of  Ike  cord  : 

Its  nucleus  is  formed  by  a  pillar  of  gray  matter  which  tra- 
verses the  whole  length  of  the  cord.  Tliis  may  be  approximately 
compared  with  a  channelled  column  of  somewhat  irregular  form, 
perforated  by  a  fine  canal  in  its  centre,  and  possessing  four  chief 
projections  and  four  intervening  depressions.  This  pillar  is  thin 
d  slender  everywhere,  but  is  made  thicker  by  accessions  of 
new  matter  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions. 

Its  forward  projections  are  rounder,  liroader,  more  massy, 
forming  the  anterior  cornua ;  its  posterior  projections  are  sharp- 
er, more  slender,  narrower,  forming  the  posterior  cornua.  Tlie 
nerve-roots  pass  off  from  each  of  the  four  projections  in  the  form 
of  fringes. 

Of  the  four  depressions,  the  anterior  and  posterior  are  the 

deeper,  smoother,  and  more  regular ;  the  two  lateral  are  shallower 

and  less  regular;  their  bases  are  made  irregular  every  where  by 

tlie  deposition  of  gmy  masses,  by  pmjectians  and  knobs  upon 

he  pillar ;  in  parts  they  are  wholly  tilled  up,  and  here  and  there 

a  longitudinal  ridge  comes  out  into  them, 
VOL.  xiiL-a 
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The  white  substance  is  as  it  were  pressed  into  these  chan* 
nels,  as  when  a  soft  clay  is  used  to  fill  up  the  flu  tings  of  a 
pillar  and  smooth  over  its  irregularities.  Being  smoothed  off 
exteriorly,  these  white  masses  finish  the  round  outline  of  the 
column.  The  white  substance  may  also  be  conceived  of  as  com 
posed  of  long  strings  or  ribbons  which  lit  exactly  into  the  exist- 
ing cavities  and  spaces,  and  are  laid  into  the  channels  of  the 
centiul  gray  pillar. 

The  whole  is  then  covered  in  with  a  fine  gray  mantle,  which 
closely  embraces  the  cord,  as  does  the  pia  mater. 

Blood-msseU  and  lymphatics  of  the  cord.  The  tissue  of  the 
cord  is  rich  in  blood-vessels  ;  the  gray  substance  possesses  an 
especially  rich  capillary  network.  All  the  bloodvessels  arise 
from  the  pia ;  they  pass  into  the  cord  through  the  processes 
of  the  pia,  and,  following  their  ramifications,  send  an  abundant 
network  of  capillaries  into  the  gray  and  white  substance.  j 

The  arteries  of  the  pia  originate  in  the  vertebral  arteries.  H 
Each  vertebral  artery  gives  off  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  spinal  ^ 
artery.  The  two  anterior  spinal  arteries  unite  in  a  single  stem, 
which  runs  down  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  without 
much  loss  of  diameter  to  the  conus  terminalis ;  this  arteria 
impar  is  reinforced  at  the  level  of  each  pair  of  nerve-roots  by 
small  artt^ries  which  originate  in  the  intercostal  and  lumbar 
arteries,  and  pass  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  with  the 
nerve-roots  ;  on  the  other  side  it  distributes  numerous  fine  twigs  ^| 
to  the  pia  and  cord,  and  finally,  at  the  foot,  it  forms  two  anas-  ~ 
tomoses  with  the  posterior  spinal  arteries. — ^The  posterior  spinal 
arteries,  one  on  each  side,  run  down  underneath  the  posterior  roots, 
with  each  pair  of  nerves  receiving  fine  branches  of  communi- 
cation from  the  intercostals,  and  sending  off  numerous  fine  twigs 
to  the  pia  and  the  cord* 

It  therefore  seems  plain  that  the  pia  mater  and  coi*d  are 
principally  nourished  by  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  next  to  them 
chiefly  by  the  intercostals. 

The  capillaries  of  the  cord  discharge  their  blood  directly  into 
two  central  venous  trunks,  lying  to  right  and  left  of  the  cen- 
tral canal  within  the  gray  commissure  (Fig.  2),  and  running  the 

By  their  numerous  horizontal  con- 


« 


whole  length  of  the  cord 
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Beet  ions  they  distribute  their  blood  to  the  outer  veins  of  the 
cord  ;  of  these  the  greatest  and  most  important  is  the  vena 
mediana  spinalis  anterior,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
cord,  lying  behind  the  anterior  spinal  artery  In  the  anterior 
median  fissure.  Bown  the  posterior  median  fissure  runs  the 
Tena  mediana  spinalis  posterior,  which  increases  gradually  in 
size  as  it  descends.  Numerous  venous  networks,  which  also 
increase  in  calibre  as  they  descend,  unite  these  external  veins 
to  each  other.  The  latter  transmit  their  blood  (throngli  branches 
which  run  with  the  ner\'e-roots  and  pierce  the  dum)  to  the 
great  spinal  plexuses,  which  lie  in  the  loose  fatty  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  dura,  and  anastomose  with  the  outer  vertebral 
plexuses,  etc. 

Regarding  the  hjmphatic  passages  in  the  cord,  little  is  known 
exactly-  The  perivascular  lymph -spaces  first  careluUy  described 
by  His  (and  since  more  fully  by  Boll  and  Adler — see  Archiv  f. 
Psychiatrie  u.  Nervenkr.  Bd.  IV.  and  V.),  are  said  also  to  exist 
in  the  cord.  They  stand  in  connection  with  a  large  lymph-space, 
lying  between  the  pia  and  the  cord,  from  which  the  lymph  is 
carried  through  the  lymphatics  of  the  pia.  According  to 
Schwalbe  the  subarachnoidal  space  is  also  a  lymph-space,  but 
not  directly  connected  with  the  perivascular  lymph-spaces  of  the 
cord. 


Finer  strnctufre  nf  the  cord.  The  cord  is  composed  of  very 
various  tissue-elements,  for  the  exact  liistological  description  of 
which  we  refer  to  hand-books  of  histology;  as  regards  the  finer 
structure  of  the  important  nervous  elements,  compare  the  article 
by  M,  Schultze  In  **  Strieker's  Manual  of  Histology.''  In  this  ^ 
place  only  a  brief  sketch  can  be  given. 

Nerne-fibres^  both  medullated  and  non-medullated,  occur  in 
the  spinal  cord.  All  these  are  completely  destitute  of  Schwann's 
eheath,  or,  at  all  events,  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  the 
&nt  methods  of  research.    The  medullated  fibres  compose  the 

itest  part  of  the  white  substance  and  the  anterior  commis- 
eur«! ;  they  occur  of  very  various  diameter,  the  thickest  being 
found  in  the  anterior  columns ;  the  funiculi  graciles  contain  only 
slender  fibres.     In  all,  the  axis  cylinder  may  plainly  be  seen  in 
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cross*section,  and  its  diameter  is  nearly  proportioned  to  that  of 
the  medullary  slieatli*  The  finest  medullated  fibres  are  found  in 
the  gray  matter,  of  which  they  form  a  preponderant  element. 
Th<*y  pas3  in  all  directions  through  the  gniy  matter,  both  isolated 
and  in  bundles^  and  frequently  dividing  up.  The  non*medul- 
lated  fibres,  analogues  of  the  naked  axis  cylinders,  are  only 
found  in  the  gray  matter,  in  which  they  raujify  to  a  very  great 
extetit ;  their  linest  bninchea  unite  to  form  a  close  mesh-work, 
whichj  with  the  gangiion-cells,  is  espet^iaily  characteristic  of  the 
gray  substance  (Gerlach),  And  a  few  bundles  of  larger  fibres 
with  medullary  sheaths,  originating  in  the  nerve-roots,  pass 
tlii'ongh  the  gray  substance  for  shoj-t  distances. 

The  cellular  nervous  elements,  the  ganglion-cells^  are  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  gray  substance,  and  ai*e  the  component 
which  most  strikes  the  eye ;  wlien  they  are  found  in  the  whit 
substance,  they  are  almost  always  single,  and  close  to  the  gray^ 

They  are  large,  multipolar  cell-bodies,  sometimes  visible 
the  naked  eye ;  they  have  no  envelope,  their  nucleus  is  large 
with  a  distinct  glistening  nucleolus,  and  they  usually  contain  att* 
accumulation  of  pigment  granules.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  numerous  radiating  processes,  almost  all  of  which  ramify 
abundantly  (protoplasm  processes),  while  one  process  (the  nerve- 
process)  remains  smootli  and  undivided,  and  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  course  receives  a  medullary  sheath  and  becomes  a  meduh 
lated  nerve-fibre.  This  undivided  process  is,  therefore,  also 
called  the  axis  cylinder  process- 
According  to  Gerlacli,  not  every  gangHon-cen  posseaaes  a  nerve-prooeflB,  1 
miuiy  arc  coonectetl  with  the  fine  network  of  ncrve-fibrcs  only  through  the  ramific 
tioiis  of  their  protoplasm  processes;  among  such*  the  smaUer  forms  of  ccUs  occurring 
in  the  posterior  coraua  are  especially  named.  These  cella>  therefore»  arc  connected 
with  nerve-fibres  only  through  the  intervention  of  the  fine  network  of  nerves.  Boll, 
however,  does  not  consider  that  the  existence  of  this  kiixl  of  cells  is  auflScientljf^ 
established. 


The  sixe  of  the  ganglioa-cells^  in  the  coa'd^  like  their  form, 
very  variable.     They  are  found  snuill,  medium'sized,  aud  laige. 
By  far  the  largest  are  found  in  tlie  anterior  cornua,  with  a  great 
number  of  processes ;  the  smallest^  more  of  a  spindle  shape,  in 
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the  postCTior  cornna  ;  those  of  medium  size  and  a  more  rounded 
form,  in  the  so-called  columns  of  Clarke. 

They  lie  in  groups  and  lieapSj  forming,  in  various  parts  of  the 
gray  substance,  actual  columns  of  cells  extending  for  a  consider- 
able distance  in  the  cord ;  they  are  especially  abundant  and 
definite  in  their  distribution  in  the  gmy  anterior  cornua,  while 
in  the  posterior  cornua  they  occur  but  sparingly  and  in  quite 
irr^ular  arrangements. 

The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  establish  a  close  relation  between  the 
form  and  mt^  of  the  ganglioQ-cens  and  their  functiona.  Jakubowitch  first  stated 
cxpnsssly  that  the  larger  cells  with  many  processes^  in  the  anterior  cornua^  are 
motor  ceUs,  whUe  the  smaUer  should  be  regarded  as  aunsitive,  and  the  smallest,  of  a 
8i)lndle  shape,  as  sympathetic  (vaso-motor).  Other  obaervers  have  made  similar 
hypotheses,  and«  more  especially  of  late,  a  trophic  uctiun  has  been  ascriEjed  to  the 
gaDglion- cells,  upon  the  basis  of  pathological  facts.  Of  all  this  only  so  much 
appears  certain :  that  the  large  cells  with  many  proccBscs  in  the  anterior  coniua  are 
most  intimately  related  to  the  motor  apparatus;  but  wliat  these  R^ations  are^  and 
how  they  are  expressed  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  cells,  in  their  positinn  and 
grouping,  is  quite  unknown  at  present;  nor  is  anything  whatever  known  with  cer- 
tainty regarding  the  existence,  position,  form  and  sizci  of  ''sensitive,"  "  vaso-motor,'* 
'•trophic,**  **  rt'flectory/*  "automatic"  ganglion -eel  Is,  although  many  pathological 
facta  recently  collected  seem  to  give  us  at  least  a  starting-point  for  the  solution  of 
Uieae  problema. 

The  nervous  fibres  and  cells,  which  are  certainly  the  most 
important  components  of  the  cord,  are  enveloped  in  a  basement 
substance  of  connective  tissue,  the  so-callfd  neuroglia,  whidi 
gives  support  and  firmness  to  the  cord.  This  substanci!  radiates 
inward  from  the  pia  in  numerous  septa^  bearing  the  blood-vessels, 
which  break  up  into  a  great  number  of  branches,  and  finally 
form  a  very  delicate  network  in  which  tlie  nervous  elements  are 
embedded.  The  gray  cortical  layer  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
trabecular  network  proceeding  from  it,  a  great  part  of  the  gray 
ibsrance  (especially  that  which  is  commonly  named  the  sub- 
~Bt<antia  gelatinosa),  and  the  entire  supporting  fmmework  of  the 
white  substance,  are  composed  of  this  neuroglia.  In  regard  to 
its  finer  structure,  the  opinions  of  the  best  authorities  (Koelliker, 
Frommann,  Gerlach,  Ih^nle,  Boll,  Ranvier,  C.  Lange,  and  others) 
are  still  divided,  as  the  difSculty  of  investigating  tliis  tissue  is 
very  great      All  observers  agree  that  the   neuroglia  consists 
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chiefly  of  a  network  of  fibres  very  closely  interlaced,  embedded 
in  a  more  or  less  abundant  finely  gmnular  basement  substance, 

and  containing  numerous  nuclei,  granules  an  1  cell-elements. 
But,  as  regards  the  signilicance  and  the  exact  character  of  these 
libres  and  cells,  a  great  deal  of  controversy  still  exists*  Some 
consider  the  fibres  as  elastic  (Gerlach),  others  as  more  like  con* 
nective  tissue  (Henle,  Ranvier),  others  as  the  processes  of  cells 
(KoUiker,  Boll^  C.  Lange) ;  and  the  interpretations  of  the  inte^ 
jacent  cellular  and  nucleoid  structures  are  equally  various. 

Boll  has  very  recently  given  a  careful  description  of  the  neu- 
roglia, which  is  different  from  previous  ones.  He  states  that  its 
sole  component  is  a  form  of  multipolar  connective  tissue  cell, 
composed  of  countless  fine  processes,  not  ramified,  and  a  nucleus. 
These  cells  envelop  the  vessels  in  the  septula,  like  sheaths,  then 
branch  off  from  the  sheaths,  and  at  last  form  by  themselves  the 
septula  which  embrace  the  single  nerve-fibres  and  groups  of 
fibres^as  finely  wovea  twigs  embrace  the  upright  staves  of  a 
basket,  or  as  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  may  be  woven  into  a 
kind  of  tube*  These  peculiarly  shaped  cells,  characterized 
especially  by  their  numerous  unbranched  processes,  are  called 
Deiters*  cells  or  the  spider-cells  of  Jastrowitz,  and  are  often 
particularly  easy  to  see  in  pathological  specim.^ns  of  the  cord. 
Ainong  their  processes  there  lies  a  small  quantity  of  a  granular 
interfibrillary  substance.  Their  nuclei,  according  to  Boll,  are 
what  llenle  calls  ''granules"  (Kurner).  An  essentially  similar 
description  of  the  neuroglia  is  given  by  C.  Lange/ 

Very  recently ,  Ranvier  has  presented  another  view,  according 
to  which  the  connective  tissue  of  the  spinal  cord  is  quite  analo- 
gous to  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  peripheral  nerves. 
It  is  said  to  consist  of  numerous  fine  fibrillary  bundles  of  con- 
nective tissue,  not  anastomosing,  but  crossing  in  many  directions, 
and  at  the  points  of  crossing  there  lie  flat  nucleated  connective 
tissue  cells.*  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  decide  tliese  difficult 
histological  points ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  entire  spinal 
(tord,  both  white  and  gray  matter,  is  permeated  by  a  fine-meshed 


»  See  Virchow-Hirach'a  Jahresberloht  for  1973,  Bd.  IL  p.  7(J,  aad  Sclimtdrs  J&lirti. 
Bd.  168.  p.  239,  1S75. 

»  Centralblatt  t  d.  med,  Wias.  1874.  No,  31, 
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itructnr©  of  connective  tissue,  consisting  chiefly  of  fine  fibrils  in 
which  numerous  nuclei  are  embedded,  and  surrounding  in  the 
cloeest  manner  the  nervous  fibres  and  cells. 

If  BoH-sTiew  should  turn  out  to  be  the  tnie  one,  the  **  granules'*  of  Hettle  would 
At  last  receive  their  rigKt  inteqiretation.  They  have  been  looked  upon  in  aU  poa- 
stble  lights :  as  young  conaective-tissue  cqIISj  as  young  nenre-cella,  as  lympb-cclls, 
m  wandering  colorless  blood-cells  without  prospect  of  future  advancement,  etc. 
But  It  cAonot  be  denied  that  not  a  few  atructurea  reaembing  cells  and  nuclei  are 
found  in  the  cord,  whose  exact  interpretation  ia  not  easily  made  out. 

!  77ie  arrangement  of  the  JiUtological  elements  of  the  spinal 

\wrd  18  extremely  complicated*  and  it  is  very  hard  to  make  it  out 

^^ecurately  in  all  its  details  and  in  all  parts  of  the  cord. 

^H     Very  simple  by  comparison  is  the  structure  of  the  white 

^^olumns.    They  contain  the  fmmework  of  connective  tissue  in 

^^■ftBimplest  and  most  perspicuous 

'    arrangement ;  it  is  composed  of  tlie 

neuroglia  with  the  vessels  inclosed 

by  it,   contains   a    few    multipolar 

gangUon-cells^  and  embraces  in  its 

meshes  the  nerve-fibres,  sometimes 

singly,  sometimes  grouped  in  bun- 
,     dies  of  several  (Fig.  B). 
^ft     The  large  majority  of  these  fibres 

runs  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the 

cord,  for  which  reason  they  almost 

always    presf»nt    their    well-known 

cross*6ection,  in  transverse  sections 

of  the  cord.  But  tlie  longitudinal  bundles  by  no  means  always 
^^naintain  an  exactly  parallel  direction  among  themselves;  they 
^^eviate  from  it  in  many  ways,  cross  here  and  there  at  acute 
^    angles,  often  weave  into  each  other,  or  are  seen  to  change  their 

place  in  the  cross-section  by  degrees,  moving  towards  the  centre 
^or  the  circumference  of  the  cord,  forward  or  backward, 
^B     A  certain  number  of  fibres,  however,  run  across  the  white 
^Bolumns  in  a  more  or  leas  exactly  horizontal  direction.    Such  are 
^^specially  the  entering  fibres  of  the  roots,  which  run  in  broad 

bundles  at  the  level  of  the  section,  or  only  a  little  off  from  it. 

They  pass  more  or  less  directly  from  the  cortex  to  the  gray 
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pillars  [cornua].  The  anterior  roots  mostly  reach  the  gray 
anterior  pillars  in  the  shortest  and  straightest  path,  while  the 
bundles  of  the  posterior  roots  are  much  interlaced  after  entering 
tlie  cord,  and  pass  through  a  devious  and  irregular  course  before 
reaching  the  gray  posterior  pillars.  The  fibres  of  the  whit4j 
commissure  are  horizontal. 

Finally  I  there  are  a  few  oblique  fibres  and  bundles  in  the 
white  columns.  They  are  partly  root-fibres,  which  do  not  take 
a  directly  horizontal  course  to  the  gray  substance,  but  first  pass 
obliquely  upward  or  downward  in  the  white  substance  for  a 
certain  distance,  and  then  bc^nd  to  enter  the  gray ;  and  partly 
fibres  whichj  leaving  the  gray  matter  in  a  horizontal  dii'ection, 
change  to  a  perpendiculan  Tliis  arrangement  is  esjjecially 
frequent  at  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  lateral  columns 
and  the  gray  matter,  where  an  abundance  of  fibres  leave  the  gray 
and  turn  upward  or  downward  in  the  lateml  columns.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  (although  recently  reaffirmed)  whether  root- 
fibres  run  directlt/  up  or  downward  in  the  white  columns,  with 
out  first  having  passed  the  gray  substance  ;  this  is  affirmed  of 
some  bundles  of  fibres  in  the  posterior  roots. 

The  strueture  of  the  gray  columns  [cornua]  is  considerably 
more  complicated,  and  has  not  yet  been  examined  in  at  all  a 
satisfactory  way.     Two  kinds  of  gray  matter  are  usually  distin 
guished  in  it,  plainly  recognizable  and  separable  by  the  naked 
eye,  namely,  the  spang}/  and  the  gelatinous  substance.    Their 
distribution  upon   the  surface   of  a  cross-section   is  very  une- 
qual.     The  spongy  substance  composes  the  chief  mass  of  the 
gray  columns,  while  the  gelatinous  substance  forms  only  a  serai- 
lunar  cap  over  the  tips  of  the  posterior  cornua,  of  gi*eat^r  or  less 
thickness  (substance  of  Rolando),   and   surrounds   the  central 
canal  in  a  moderately  thick  layer.    A  prismatic  column,  situated 
at  the  boundary   between   the  anterior  and  posterior  cornua 
laterally  from  the  posterior  commissure,  and  close  to  the  apex 
of  the  white  posterior  column,   has  been  considered  by  many 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  special  formation  in  the  cord;  it  is  the      i 
eolumna  tesimdaris^  now  best  known  as  Clarke's  column  (Fig.  ■ 
2,  s).    This  formation,  rich  in  ganglion  cells,  is  found  only  in  the  ^ 
dorsal  part  of  the  cord,  beginning  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lura- 
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bar  enlargement  and  ending  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical 
enlargement. 

Caref  al  examination  shows  that  probably  the  largest  part  of 
the  gdatlTvons  substance  belongs  to  the  neuroglia.  It  consists 
of  the  finely  granular  substance  before  described,  which,  how- 
ever, in  this  situation  is  traversed  by  a  few  of  the  finest  fibres  of 
connective  tissue,  and  contains  a  remarkable  number  of  nuclei 
(glia-cells).  It  is  traversed  by  many  bundles  of  fine  nerve-fibres, 
running  in  gentle  curves  from  behind  forward  in  various  courses. 
These  bundles  originate  in  part  from  the  posterior  root-bundles, 
in  part  from  the  posterior  columns,  and  probably  also  from  the 
lateral  columns.  Besides,  the  gelatinous  substance  is  traversed 
by  vertical  bundles,  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  cord,  which 
ai-e  especially  distinct  in  the  lumbar  cord,  and  occupy  principally 
the  middle  and  the  anterior  parts  of  the  gelatinous  substance. 
In  them  large  nerve-cells  are  rarely  found,  and  the  fine  network 
of  nerve-fibres  discovered  by  Gerlach  is  said  to  be  also  wanting. 

The  spongy  substance  is  far  more  complex  in  structure.  It 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  fine  fibres  and  bundles  of  fibres,  seem- 
ingly inextricable,  crossing  in  all  directions,  wliich  resolve 
themselves  into  fine  networks  of  fibres,  only  to  recompose  them- 
selves in  the  former  aspect  of  bundles  of  fibres ;  at  the  same 
time  they  contain  numerous  multipolar  ganglion-cells,  arranged 
in  definite  groups.  The  fine  nerve-fibres  select  the  spongiosa  for 
the  seat  of  a  repeated  ramification,  and  their  branches  unite  to 
compose  a  network  of  excessioe  fineness^  discovered  by  Gerlach. 
Very  similarly,  the  protoplasm  processes  of  the  multipolar  cells 
form  with  their  ramifications  a  fine  network ;  and  it  is  extremely 
probable,  although  not  yet  certainly  proved  by  direct  observa- 
tion, that  the  fine  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  and  the  ganglion-cells 
communicate  at  numberless  points  through  the  medium  of  this 
network. 

Boll  has  confirmed  GerlacVs  discovery  in  all  points,  and  has  added  to  his  state- 
ments another,  to  the  effect  that  this  fine  network  of  nerve-fibres  is  not  merely 
distribated  through  the  entire  gray  substance,  but  can  also  be  followed  through  the 
septa  of  the  white  substance  into  the  gray  cortical  layer.  From  this  it  would 
foUow  that  this  remarkable  and  important  network  is  universally  distributed 
through  the  cord. 
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I      Schiefferdecker  has  very  recently  attempted  to  follow  out 
with  soinewhiit  more  minuteness  the  incredible  medley  of  nerve- 
bundles  in  the  cord,  and  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  principal 
ones.    The  most  important  result  of  his  investigations — and  it  ia 
hard  to  apply  either  physioiogicaily  or  practically — is  that,  aqfl 
to  speak,  all  parts  of  the  gray  and  some  parts  of  the  white  sub*     i 
stance  are  placed  in  the  most  universal  and  manifold  mutual     i 
connection  by  the  various  networks  of  nerve-fibre  ;  the  eQteriii|fl 
nerve-roots  form  connections  with  all  the  groups  of  ganglion- 
cells  ;  the  latter  are  mutually  joined  by  strands  of  libres  of  their 
own,  and  send  forth  bundles  of  libres  to  the  white  columns  ;  and 
all  parts  of  each  lialf  of  the  cord  stand  in  connection  with  all 
parts  of  the  other  half ;  while,   finally,  higher  and  lower  seg- 
ments of  the  cord  are  joined  by  vertical  libres. 

The  spongiosa  ia  crossed  in  many  places  by  vertical  ascending 
undies  of  fibres  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  white  substance,  where  bundles  detach  themselves  from 
the  white  columns,  enter  the  gray  matter,  and  after  a  short  dis-j 
tance  return  to  the  white.  This  is  most  developed  in  the  proce 
sns  reticulares.  The  longitudinal  commissures  in  the  gray  sul 
stance,  just  mentioned,  appear  in  transverse  sections  as  verticar 
bundles  of  fibres.  _ 

The  groups  of  ffanfflion-ceUs  in  the  gray  substance  ar^l^ 
highly  interesting.  Their  number  and  mode  of  distribution  in 
tlie  anterior  and  posterior  cornua  vary.  They  can  be  seen  excel- 
lently, with  their  processes  and  ramifications,  in  cross  and  longi- 
tudinal sections.  Repeated  observations  have  shown  that  theiF 
nerve-process  is  directly  ti-ansformed  into  a  medullated  nerve- 
fibre,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  great  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua, 
that  the  fibre  passes  directly  into  the  anterior  roots  and  mingles 
with  their  bundles  of  fibres  ;  but  this  has  been  shown  in  the  case 
of  but  few  cells,  and  in  most  the  nerve-process  takes  other 
directionSj  of  which  the  object  is  chiefly  unknown.  It  is  further 
demonstrated  with  certainty  that  the  protoplasm  processes  of 
the  ganglion-cells  break  up  by  repeated  ramification  into  a  fiudS 
network  of  nerve-fibres  (Gerlach,  Boll,  Schiefferdecker),  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  network  stands  directly  connected  with  the 
finest  nerve-fibres  and  their  ramifications. 
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tost  of  the  ganglion-cells  are  found  in  the  anterior  cornua  ; 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements,  especially,  a  great 
number  of  them  are  seen  in  every  transverse  seetion,  Theii*  dis- 
tribution is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  cord,  but  distinct 
froups  can  be  made  out  in  most  sectiona.  First,  a  medial 
raup,  adjacent  to  the  anterior  and  inner  border  of  the  anterior 
>maa,  often  broken  np  into  smaller  groups ;  next,  a  lateral 
gro-uj>t  situated  in  the  anterior  external  portion  of  the  anterior 
ooma  (Fig.  4,  A,   a  b),  and  containing  a  great  many  cells ; 
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asides  which,  there  is  found  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal 
)rtion,  in  the  tractns  interraedio-lateralis,  a  thhd  group  of  very 
irge  mnltipolar  cells,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  postero- 
lateral group  (Fig.  4j  A  e).  To  the  latter  corresponds  a  simi- 
larly situated  group  in  the  lumbar  region  ;  but  in  this  part  of 
the  cord  the  division  into  shaiTily  detined  groups  is  less  dia- 
inct,  and  the  cells  are  distributed  more  or  less  irregularly  over 
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the  greater  part  of  the  section  of  the  anterior  comna  (Pig.  4,  B), 
The  arrangement  of  these  groups  of  cells  in  diflferent  sections  is 
extremely  variable,  and  the  number  which  can  be  distinguished 
is  sometimes  greater,  sometimes  less. 

All  these  groups  are  found  throughout  the  length  of  the 
anterior  gray  matter,  forming  literal  columns  of  cells.  Amongst 
the  groups,  and  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  anterior  cornua, 
many  single  ganglion  cells  with  more  than  one  process  are 
found,  more  or  less  abundant  in  different  sections.  Even  in  the 
white  columns  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  anterior  cornua,  a  few 
sporadic  cells  occur. 

In  the  gmy  posterior  corntut  the  principal  column  of  gan- 
glion cells  is  the  columua  vesicularis.  Its  situation  and  extent 
is  described  above.  It  consists  chiefly  of  closely-crowded  fine 
nerve-fibres,  mostly  vertical  in  their  course  ;  but  there  are  fibres  i 
which  run  in  all  jmssible  directions,  establishing  connections  ■ 
between  Clarke's  columns  and  the  other  groups  of  ganglion  cells, 
the  anterior  and  posterior  root*fibres,  etc.  Among  these  fibres 
there  lie  many  pretty  large  nerve-cells,  mostly  spindle-shaped* 
with  their  long  axes  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  provided  with 
numerous  protoplasm-processes ;  a  nerve-process  has  not  yet 
been  demonstrated  in  connection  with  them.  In  cross-section 
the  cells  of  Clarke's  columns  mostly  appear  roundish.  Theur 
size  inci-eases  towards  the  upper  aad  lower  ends  of  the  cord, 

Besides  these,  the  posterior  cornua  contain  only  a  few  nerve- 
cells  scattered  over  the  entire  section,  A  large  multipolar  eel!  is 
Beldom  found ;  the  most  part  are  of  the  smaller  sizes,  and  are 
distributed  irn^gularly  and  in  very  variable  quantities  among  the 
spongy  tisjiue  of  the  posterior  cornua,  Nerve-processes  liave  not 
been  certainly  demonstrated  in  connection  with  them  ;  but  the 
part  they  take  in  the  formation  of  the  fine  network  of  nerve- 
fibres  may  bi^  considered  as  established. 

The  central  gray  substance,  which  unites  the  four  gray  c5P 
umns  and  encloses  the  central  canal,  chiefiy  consists  of  a  finely 
gninular  and  finely  fibrillated  mass  (neuroglia,  gelatinous  sub- 
stance), containing  many  cell-bodies  or  nuclei.  This  substance 
is  tmversed  by  a  fine  network  of  nerve-fibres  with  broad  meshes 
(Gerlach),  and  also  contains  bundles  of  fibres,  of  greater  or  less 
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tiackuess,  passing  from  one-lialf  to  tlie  other  of  the  spinal  cord, 
before  and  behind  the  central  canal^  sometimes  taking  the  direct 
transverse  course,  and  sometimes  ascending  and  descending 
obliquely  (gray  fibres  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  commis- 
sures). 

The  white  commissure  consists  almost  entirely  of  nervefibrea 
with  dark  contour,  most  of  which  run  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
decussate  at  an  acute  angle,  and  pass  from  one  lateral  half  of  the 
cord  to  the  other,  diagonally  from  front  to  rear.  But  a  few 
bundles  ascend  obliquely,  and  immediately  assume  a  perpendic- 
ular direction.  The  white  commissure  tii'st  connects  the  gmy 
columns  of  one  side  with  the  anterior  columns  (white)  of  the 
opposite  side  (Gerlach),  as  the  bundles  of  fibres  which  leave  the 
former  pass  upward  in  the  latter  ;  it  farther  connects  the  various 
cell -groups  in  the  gray  columns  with  one  another,  and  finally,  it 
contains  fibres  whicli  traverse  the  gray  substance  and  pass  into 
the  white  lateral  columns. 

The  central  canal  is  a  very  narrow  passage,  often  obliterated 
or  occluded,  presenting  a  roundish  or  elliptic,  sometimes  a  tri- 
angular transverse  section.  It  is  lined  with  a  ciliated  cylindrical 
epithelium,  and  its  wall  is  formed  of  dense  undulated  connective 
tissue  of  extremely  fine  fibrous  structure  (ependyma).  It  is 
bounded  externally  by  the  central  gray  substance,  and  is  filled 
w*ith  a  fluid,  probably  identical  with  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 


AncUomical  data  concerning  the  connection  between  the  histo- 
logical elements,  and  the  course  of  the  fibres  in 
the  spinal  card. 


Many  studies  have  been  made  by  anatomists,  with  a  view  to 
;linivelling  the  connection  between  the  separate  elements  of  the 
ffd,  the  course  of  the  entering  root-fibres,  their  connection  with 
other  fibres,  and  with  the  ganglion  cells,  and  finally,  their  ulti- 
mate destination,  or  their  continuation  to  the  brain.  Unspeak- 
able trouble  and  toil  have  been  devoted  to  these  examinations ; 
iibsurdly  small  and  trifling  have  been  t!ie  results ;  hardly  any- 
thing is  established  with  certainty,  and  the  liveliest  controversies 
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are  still  kept  up  iipoo  almost  all  points.  But  every  fresh  exam* 
ination  reveals  fresh  complications  of  the  course  of  the  fibres, 
which  reduce  the  attempt  to  disentangle  and  follow  them  out 
almost  to  an  impossibility  ;  and  the  deeper  we  go  into  the  finer 
structural  relations  of  the  cord,  the  plainer  it  becomes  that  a 
separation  and  isolation  of  the  individual  groups  of  fibres  or  cells 
13  not  what  is  sought  or  reached,  but  rather  a  connection  among 
them,  as  universal  and  complete  as  possible.  This  naturally 
renders  it  extremely  hard  to  reach  the  desired  goal. 

We  shall  here  attempt  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  what 
may  at  present  be  regarded  as  somewhat  certain,  and  likewise, 
what  may  be  regarded  as  at  least  probable.  For  all  details  and 
further  explanations  we  refer  to  the  works  of  Stilling,  Clarke^ 
Koelliker,  Frommannj  Gerlach,  Deiters,  Golf,  Henle,  Boll,  Schief- 
ferdecker,  and  others. 

The  following  points  seem  at  present  pretty  well  established : 

That  all,  or  at  least  by  far  the  greater  part,  of  the  nerve-roots 
pass  straight  to  the  gray  substance,  and  enter  it ;  this  is  certainly 
true  of  the  anterior  roots,  but  perhaps  not  of  some  small  portion 
of  the  posterior  root-fibres. 

That  a  large  number  of  these  entering  root-fibres  unite  with 
the  ganglion  cells  or  their  yjrocesses ;  this  also  seems  quite  cer- 
tain for  the  anterior  roots,  but  is  still  doubtful  in  respect  to  the 
posterior. 

That  numerous  fibres  pass  from  the  gray  substance  into  the 
antero-lateral  columns,  especially  the  lateral  columns,  bend  up- 
wards, and  in  the  white  columns  take  the  direction  towards  the 
brain.  Some  of  these  nerve-fibres,  leaving  the  anterior  gray 
columns,  pass  into  the  white  commissure  and  thence  into  the 
anterior  white  column  of  the  other  side  of  the  cord  (decussation 
within  the  cord),  in  which  tliey  probably  run  to  the  brain. 
Others  pass  into  the  lateral  columns,  in  which  they  run  up  into 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  finally  decussate  in  the  pyramida 

That  numerous  fibres  from  the  posterior  gray  columns  enter 
the  posterior  white  columns  (and  the  posterior  regions  of  the 
lateral  columns  ?)  where  they  bend  upwards  and  run  further  in 
the  direction  of  the  brain. 

That  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  gray  substance  are  mutually 
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connected  by  numerous  processes  in  the  most  complicated  man- 
ner, both  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  cornua  of  each  lattnul 
Imlf,  and  by  means  of  the  commissures  which  join  the  two  lateral 
halves  with  each  other ;  that  moreover,  processes  of  these  gan- 
glion cells  pass,  some  directly  into  the  root-fibres,  and  some  into 
the  white  columns,  where  they  assume  a  vertical  direction; 

That  of  the  fibres  which  enter  with  the  posterior  roots,  a  part 
paas  horizontally  directly  forward,  and  lose  themselves  in  the 
fine  network  of  nerve-fibres,  or  reach  the  ganglion-cells  of  tlie 
anterior  comna  ;  while  another  part  runs  upward  or  downward 
at  the  side  of  the  posterior  gray  column,  then  bends  again,  and 
at  last  enters  the  gray  substance. 

That  the  fine  nervous  network,  and  the  nerve-bundles  which 
by  their  resolution  compose  it,  and  the  bundles  which  are  recom- 
posed  from  it,  serve  to  connect  the  groups  of  ganglion  cells  in  all 
possible  directions,  with  each  other,  with  the  entering  root- 
fibres,  with  the  white  columns  of  both  sides  in  the  sagittal,  trans- 
verse  and  vertical  directions. 

The  following  statements  may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less 
probable^  but  not  at  present  certainly  proved  : 

That  after  the  root-fibres  enter  into  certain  ganglion  cells, 
processes  from  the  same  cells  pass  directly  into  the  white  sub- 
stance (going  from  the  anterior  cornu  into  the  antero-lateml 
column,  from  the  posterior  comu  into  the  posterior  column  and 
the  posterior  part  of  the  lateml  column) ;  in  the  white  substance 
they  ascend  directly  to  the  brain. 

That  individual  fibres  of  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  roots 
meet  each  other  in  certain  cells  of  the  gray  substance. 

That  a  few  bundles  from  the  anterior  roots  merely  traverse 
the  gray  substance,  going  thence  directly  into  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  lateral  column,  and  there  beoding  upward.  Their  signifi- 
cance is  not  yet  clear* 

That  the  posterior  root-fibres  first  enter  into  the  fine  network 
of  nerve-fibres,  in  the  gray  posterior  columns,  and  that  the  con- 
nection with  the  ganglion  cells  is  accomplished  through  this 
network  (Gerlach). 

That  each  single  ganglion  cell,  by  means  of  its  branching 
processes^  passes  into  a  fine  network  of  nervous  fibres,   from 
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which  larger  meduUatM  fibres  are  again  developed  (connectio] 
of  the  cells  with  the  nerve-fibres). 

That  the  network  of  nerve-fibres  into  which  the  posterior  root- 
fibres  break  up  is  in  continuous  communication  with  the  network 
of  nen^e-fibres  in  the  anterior  gray  columns;  that  from  this  Iatte|y 
network  numerous  fibres  originatt*,  which  cross  the  median  plai^^f 
in  the  gray  commissure,  and  then  ascend  toward  the  brain,  some 
in  the  vertical  bundles  of  the  posterior  cornua,  some  in  the  pos- 
terior columns  (total  sensory  decussation  in  the  cord  ?).  The  graj^ 
substance^  therefore,  seems  to  be  much  more  intimately  connect6^| 
with  the  posterior  nerve-tracts  (through  the  fine  network)  than  ^ 
with  the  tracts  which  prolong  the  anterior  nerve-roots. 

That  from  Clarke's  columns  bundles  of  fibres  pass  out  Inl 
the  lateral  columns. 

That  the  medial  parts  of  the  posterior  columns  (so-call 
fasciculi  graciles)  have  by  their  development  and  structure 
special  significance,  which  is  at  present  entirely  obscure.  Pie 
considers  them  as  a  great  longitudinal  commissure,  intended 
bring  various  parts  of  the  gray  substance  into  mutual  conn 
tion. 

All  these  results  are  defective  and  inadequate  in  the  highest 
degree ;  they  hardly  permit  us  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  com- 
plicated course  of  the  fibres.     In  gtMieml,  we  can  only  infer  froi 
all  this  that  the  root-fibres  which  pass  from  the  peripheral  nerv 
into  the  cord  first  enter  the  gray  substance,  where  they  hai 
their  iirst  termination  ;  that  they  next,  after  many  ramifications 
and  connections,  leave  the  gray  substance  and  pass  up  the  whi 
columns  to  the  medulla  oblongata.   This  process  is  repeated  s 
by  step  at  the  entrance  of  every  new  pair  of  roots. 

But  this  scanty  result  gives  us  no  information  regarding  t 
precise  direction  of  the  single  fibres,  none  regarding  their  conn 
tions,  none  regarding  the  physiological  significance  of  the  aeve 
groups  of  fibres.     Anatomy  can  at  present  give  us  no  certain 
information  upon  these  points;  we  must  expect  it  rather  from 
the  most  scrutinizing  ^physiological  research.     The  next  section 
will  be  devoted  to  explaining  the  paths  of  conduction  in  the  cord, 
as  at  present  understood  tlu'ough  the  aid  of  physiology  and  the 
equally  important  aid  of  pathological  anatomy. 
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Let  it  only  be  remarked  in  this  place,  that  the  anatomical 
formation  of  the  cord,  which  we  have  just  attempted  to  sketchy 
is  somewhat  modified  in  its  uppermost  region  by  the  accession  of 
some  new  parts.  We  refer  to  the  oTtgin  of  the  accessarius, 
whose  roots  are  seen  leaving  the  lateral  column  as  far  down  as 
the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae.  Within  the  cord  they  can 
be  followed  to  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  postero-lateral  cell  group 
of  the  anterior  eornu. 

In  analogy  with  this,  the  so-called  ascending  root  of  tlfe 
trige7mntis  can  be  followed  in  tlie  cei-vical  cord  to  about  tlie  level 
of  the  third  cervical  vertebra  in  the  form  of  a  large  bundle  of 
fibres,  which  is  in  relation  with  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  the 
posterior  cornu,  and  gradually  passes  into  it. 

Finally,  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  cord,  the  decussation 
qf  the  pyramids  produces  a  sort  of  substantia  reticularis — a 
manifold  interweaving  of  the  bundles  of  fibres — which  is  visible 
in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  cord. 

Concerning  the  further  course  in  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the 
lierve*paths  which  leave  the  spinal  cord,  see  further  on,  under 
the  proper  heading. 


II.    PhyKiolosrieal  littroduction. 
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The  simple  fact  that  tmamatic  destruction  of  the  cord  at  any 
place,  or  its  experimental  section,  completely  suspends  the  sensi- 
tive, motor,  and  vaso -motor  connection  between  the  brain  and  the 
periphery  of  tlie  body,  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  channels 
for  maintaining  this  connection  lie  in  the  spinal  cord;  in  making 
a  step  beyond  this  it  became  necessary  to  employ  a  great  variety 
of  experiments  to  establisli  with  accuracy  the  course  and  the 
Bituation  of  these  various  channels.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
physiology  has  made  colossal  efforts,  and  has  produced  a  series 
of  most  valuable  studies,  incomplete  though  tliey  be  in  many 
respects.  Of  late  years,  pathology  has  contributed  not  a  little 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  coixl. 

Unfortunately,  the  physiological  as  w^ell  as  the  pathological 
methods  of  investigation,  and  especially  those  of  pathological 
anatomy,  are  still  very  imperfect.  In  the  experiments  by  section, 
which  are  the  most  frt^quently  employed,  the  effect  of  the 
primary  shock  and  of  the  secondary  inflammation  are  hard  to 
separate  from  that  of  the  simple  severing  of  the  channels  of  con- 
duction ;  secondary  degenemtion  also  frequently  occurs,  and 
disturbs  the  result  of  the  experiment.  This  manifestly  giveis 
rise  to  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  the  statement  of  results, 
w^hich  is  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  from  animals 
exact  objective  reports  of  tlie  disturbances  of  function.  In  man, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  ascertain  in  patho- 
logical  cases  the  nature,  the  degiee,  and  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  function  ;  but  it  is  less  easy,  and  in  fact,  quite  a  mat- 
ter of  chance,  to  obtain  for  anatomical  investigation  exactly  the 
right  stage  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  harder  still  to  lind  the  histo- 
logical changes  defined  exactly  and  beyond  a  question.  This 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  ma}^  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  repose  in  too  great  confidence  of  the  value  of  our  knowledge. 

In  the  following  paragraplis  we  shall  attempt  to  present  a 
brief  summary  of  what  is  established  in  the  physiology  of  the 
cord^  or  at  least,  that  wliieli  is  probable,  and  capable  of  being 
used  by  the  pathology  of  our  day. 
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Sensory  Conduction  in  the  Spinal  Cord. 

All  the  impressions  received  by  peripheral  sensitive  nerves  ^ 
are  conducted  to  the  spinal  cord  by  the  posterior  roots ;  they 
I)as8  first  into  the  gray  substance,  and  thence  are  conducted  into 
the  posterior  columns  and  a  part  of  the  lateral  columns,  in  which 
they  ascend  to  the  brain. 

The  principal  channel  for  sensations  of  touch,  pressure,  tem- 
perature, tickling  and  the  like,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  white 
posterior  columns. 

Section  of  the  white  posterior  columns  destroys  the  sensation  of  tench  perma- 
nently in  the  regions  situated  posteriorly  to  the  section  (Schiff) ;  but  it  does  not 
annihilate  eyery  sensation,  as  a  hypersesthcsia,  e8£)eciaUy  in  respect  to  painful 
impresnons,  continues  for  a  time,  gradually  disappearing.  It  is  not  yet  determined 
whether  there  exist  separate  paths  of  conduction  for  the  different  varieties  of  the 
sense  of  touch,  but  Brown-S^uard  maintains  this  view  and  supports  it  by  weighty 
pathological  facts;  he  supposes  these  paths  to  lie  mostly  in  the  gray  substance. 
The  latest  experiments  of  Woroschiloff  (in  Ludwig's  laboratory)  are  of  great  interest ; 
they  seem  to  show  that  the  lateral  columns  are  of  far  more  importance  in  conduct- 
ing sensation  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  But  these  experiments  are  confined 
to  the  lumbar  cord  of  the  rabbit,  and  cannot  yet  be  made  the  basis  of  more  general 
conclusions.  They  appear  to  show  that,  each  lateral  column  contains  sensory  fibres 
for  hoth  legs ;  the  more  important  seem  to  decunate. 

The  sensation  of  pain  is  conducted  chiefly  or  exclusively  by 
the  gray  substance. 

Schiff  makes  section  of  the  posterior  columns  destroy  the  sense  of  touch,  but 
not  that  of  pain ;  while  section  of  the  entire  gray  substance,  leaving  the  posterior 
columns  intact,  destroys  the  sense  of  pain,  and  leaves  that  of  touch  (the  condition 
known  in  pathology  as  analguia). 

The  presence  of  the  network  of  nerve-fibres  shown  by  histology,  hardly  permits 
us  to  explain  these  facts  by  the  assumption  of  separate  paths  of  conduction ;  hence 
Wundt  (PhysioL  Psychologic,  p.  117)  has  proposed  the  hypothesis  of  different 
excitability  of  white  and  gray  matter;  the  gray  requires,  in  order  to  produce  a 
reaction,  a  much  higher  and  more  intense  irritation  than  the  white ;  but  when  the 
reaction  occurs,  its  intensity  is  all  the  greater,  and  produces  pain.  If,  therefore,  the 
gray  substance  alone  remains  for  the  purposes  of  conduction,  more  powerful  irrita- 

'  Aooording  to  Brown-S^uard,  the  paths  for  the  *' mosonlar  sense**  lie  in  the  ante- 
rior roots. 
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The  gruT  matter  condii^s  BenaitioB  eren  after  the  geetion  of 
all  the  white  eolamns ;  it  does  this  in  its  entire  secticm  and  in 
every  part  of  il,  although  it  is  quite  inexdtable  under  direct  irri* 
iaiion,  and  is,  therefore,  designated  as  asthesodic  snb^taiKe 
(Bchiff).  In  this  sense  the  white  snbstance^  wiih  the  exception 
of  the  posterior  root-fibres  which  traverse  it,  was  supposed  to  be 
also  cslhesodic :  the  experiments  of  Engelken,  Fick^  and  Bitt- 
mar,  however,  se^n  to  have  finally  settled  that  the  paths  of  sen- 
sation which  have  once  passed  through  the  gray  substance  of  the 
cord  are  still  excitable. 

The  anterior  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lateral  colnmns  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  conduction  of  impressions  o^J 
iensation.  ^M 

Tbe  eondiu^ion  cf  sensory  impressicns  decussates  in  the  cord 
ioon  after  the  root-fibres  enter  it ;  this  decussation  seems  to  be 
pretty  complete  in  the  dorsal  and  cervical  medulla  of  man 
(Brown-Sequard,  Schiff).  The  decussation  of  the  sensitive  paths 
is  certainly  complete  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Whetlier  the  paths  af  &U  the  kinds  of  sensatioii  decussate  is  not  jet  full j  deter- 
aiaed;  sceoidiii^  to  SchifTs  Ister  ststements  thoee  for  the  soDse  of  touch  do  not ; 
•eeofdiag  to  Brown-S^'quard,  those  for  the  m oscular  sense  also  do  not  The  Utter 
Mrfhor  alio  sajs  that  the  ehazmels  for  the  T&rioiis  kinds  of  sensatioD  deeusate  st 
dUlatcnt  heights.  Miescher  found  decussation  of  the  centripetal  (sensory)  fibres 
froB  the  iciatic,  ivhich  produce  a  reflex  increase  of  the  blood-pressure.  The  fsct 
of  thio  seoaory  decoattitioii  in  the  cord  is  eatablisibed  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
bj  Dttmeroiia  pathological  obserratioiis. 

The  isolated  condnction  of  the  sepaiate  sensory  impressions 
can  only  be  explained  (in  view  of  the  fine  network)  by  supposing 
that  certain  tracks  in  the  condnctive  substance  offer  less  resist- 
ance than  others,  and  are,  therefore,  habitually  employed.  Such 
tracks  are  probably  constituted  by  the  fibres  which  pass  directly 
from  the  network  of  nerve-fibres  into  the  posterior  (lateral)  col- 
nmns and  pass  upward  in  the  latter  to  the  brain ;  these,  under 
normal  circumstances,  offer  least  resistance.     The  further  exten- 
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8ion  of  powerful  sensory  impressions,  or  the  conduction  which 
continues  to  take  place  after  interruption  of  the  principal  chan- 
nel, is  readily  explained  by  reference  to  the  network. 

In  the  same  way  is  explained  the  transference  of  powerful 
irritation  to  neighboring  or  distant  sensitive  tracks,  producing 
the  associated  sensations;  they  requii-e  only  a  diminution  of 
resistance  in  certain  channels,  or  an  increase  in  the  strength  of 
the  irritation. 

A  retardation  of  the  conduction  of  sensation  occurs  when  the 
I>osterior  columns  are  entirely  cut,  and  only  a  part  of  the  gray 
substance  remains ;  the  more  the  gray  substance  is  diminished,  the 
more  distinct  is  this  retardation  (Schiflf) ;  this  fact  may  very  well 
be  used  to  explain  that  retardation  of  the  conduction  of  pain 
which  not  infrequently  occurs  in  pathological  cases. 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  definite  sensory  paths  in  the 
cord,  physiology  informs  us  that  in  the  case  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ities these  paths  lie  at  first  in  the  lateral  columns,  and  do  not 
ent^r  the  posterior  columns  till  a  higher  point ;  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  lumbar  cord  are  said  to  contain  only  the  nerves 
of  touch  for  the  pelvic  region,  sexual  organs,  perineum,  and 
anal  region. 

Motor  Conduction  in  the  Spinal  Cord. 

This  subject  has  by  no  means  been  examined  in  all  points. 
The  principal  line  of  conduction  for  voluntary  movements 
])asses  from  the  brain  into  the  cord,  through  the  decussation  at 
the  pyramids,  and  probably  to  a  still  greater  extent  through 
other  routes  of  decussation  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons. 
The  motor  (voluntary)  paths  do  not  further  decussate  in  the 
cord,  but  remain  upon  that  side  which  belongs  to  the  half  of 
the  body  destined  to  receive  the  nervous  influence. 

Most  of  the  paths  for  voluntary  motion  probably  run  down 
in  the  lateral  columns,  enter  the  gray  substance  at  different 
heights,  form  connections,  through  the  network  of  nerve-fibres, 
with  the  large  multipolar  ganglion  cells,  and  pass  through 
their  axis-cylinder  processes  into  the  anterior  roots.  The  fibres 
for  voluntary  motion  all  lie  in  the  anterior  roots ;  these  roots. 
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liowever,  contain  other  fibres  wlucli  possess  a  different  phys 
logical  function. 


Section  of  the  pfistcrior  columns  and  the  entire  gray  8ul>stance  does  not 
the  voluntary  movements  of  the  portion  of  body  lying  behind  the  point  of  sectii 
Section  of  the  an tero- lateral  columns  and  the  entire  gray  substance  destroys  mU  toI 
iintary  motion  in  the  corresponding  purls.  Section  of  the  aotertor  &nd  the  lai 
column  lessens  voluntary  motion  for  only  a  abort  time,  and  motion  returns 
quicker,  in  proportion  as  the  gray  ijubstauce  is  retained.  In  regard  to  the  functian 
of  the  anterior  columns  proper  wo  are  still  greatly  in  doubt ;  they  do  not  seem  ty 
aid  In  voluntarj  motion ;  they  are  supposed  to  carry  fibres,  for  the  most  pirl, 
whose  function  is  to  transmit  reflex  impulses  originating  in  the  brain  (Huguenin); 
they  also  bear  fibres  which  experience  one  more  decussation  in  the  cord,  bnd  pMi 
through  the  anterior  commissure  into  the  gray  anterior  column  of  the  other  sti 
la  these  points,  also,  WoroBchilofTs  experiments  (upon  the  lumbar  cord)  hi 
brought  new  and  unexpected  facts  to  light,  which  ought,  however,  to  be  app 
with  extreme  caiitiuu*  Motor  baths  for  both  legs  are  contained  in  each  ktenl 
column;  the  more  important  of  these,  those  which  produce  reflex  action,  coordina- 
tion,  etc.,  seem  not  to  decussate. 


1 

1     ' 
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Even  after  section  of  the  antero-lateral  columns,  a  translati 
of  motor  injpnlses  to  tlie  posterior  half  of  the  body  is  possibl 
through  the  gi'ay  substance,  and  even  through  certain  limited 
portions  of  it  This  substance  is  inexcitable  under  a  great  va- 
riety of  stimuli,  at  the  same  time  that  it  conducts  the  impulses 
of  motion  ;  it  is  therefore  Jihiesodie  (SchiffK  This  is  by  no  means 
tnie  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  antero-lateral  column; 
tliey  are  not  kinesodic,  as  is  affirmed  by  many  physiologists, 
who  seek  to  derive  all  the  phenomena  of  motion  which  occur 
when  the  antero-lateral  columns  are  irritated,  from  irritation  of 
the  root-fibres  which  travei-se  them  ;  the  experiments  of  En- 
gelken  and  Fick  leave  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  anterior 
(lateral  ()  columns  of  the  cord  are  as  truly  excitable  as  an^^ 
other  nerve-fibre.  ^^ 

The  isolated  conduction  of  individual  motor  impulses,  like 
that  of  the  sensory  excitations,  is  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  of  the  many  channels  which  are  open  some  offer  less  re- 
sistance, and  therefore  are  usually  selected.  But  even  in  this 
region  many  translations  to  other  tracts  (associated  movements) 
occur,    either  because    the    normal   paths  are  not   sufficiently 
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WStA,  or  because  the  resistance  offered  by  other  paths  is  diiiiiu- 
isUed,  or  because  the  irritation  m  increased  in  foit*e. 

As  respects  the  position  of  certain  motor  paths  iu  the  cord, 
we  will  here  mention  the  statements  of  Schiff,  that  the  lateral 
columns  uf  the  upper  cervical  portion  contain  those  for  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  and  that  cutting  them  destroys  ^i^T?// a - 
itenUp  the  movements  of  respiration  on  the  same  side.  But  this 
is  denied  by  others.     Woroschiloff   found   iu  the  lumbar  cord 

the  rabbit  the  motor  paths  for  tlie  foot  and  leg  below  the 
lee  lying  towards  the  outer  circumference  of  the  lateral  col- 
umn, and  those  for  the  thigh  more  towards  the  middle. 

Co-ordinailon  of  Movements, 

The  spinal  cord  phiys  a  considerable  part  in  this  important 

nction,  and  disturbances  of  co-ordination  of  movement  are  not 

nt  all  rare  in  spinal  diisease;  for  these  reasons,  and  in  view  of 

the  numerous  unsettled  controvt^rsies  connected  witli  the  mat- 

r,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  give  a  careful  statement  of  tlie 

dilllculties  which  surround  it. 

What  is  meant  by  co-ordination  of  movement^  is  not  difficult 
o  define  ;  it  consists  in  tJie  luneruatlon  of  a  large  number  of 
ujtchs  srmuUan^ousIf/,  each  wllh  a  differ eni  bat  appropriate 
'fftee  qf  foree^  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  giceu  object  of 
/cm. 

A  nttlo  close  inspection  will  reveal  th©  fact  that  muscular  motions,  oven  those 
lidi  look  dmple,  as  lifting  u  burden  or  throwing  a  stone,  are  rvally  quit<j  complex^ 
and  involve  n  Urge  number  of  muscles ;  still  more  is  this  the  case  in  the  more  com- 
plicited  ibcts  af  writing,  piano-playing,  gymnastic  feats,  and  the  like. 

Tlie  manner  in  which  this  wonderful  mechanism  regulates 
le  co-ordination  of  moveoH'Uts^  and  the  methods  it  takes  to 
:coniplish  its  results,  can  best   be  seen  by  observing  children 

persons  who  are  learning  to  perform  any  complex  motion, 

WTiting  or  piano-playing. 

In  the  new-horn  child  but  few  co-ordinate  arts  seem  pre- 
ij^d  for;  the  movements  of  respiration,  of  sucking,  crying,  and 
swallowing^  and  periiaps  those  of  the  eyes,  are  performed  imme- 
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diately.  All  other  co-ordioated  motions  must  be  leamt  with 
pains  and  by  a  thousand  attempts,  as  is  the  case  with  standing, 
walking,  running,  and  especially  speaking,  and  later,  writing 
and  all  sorts  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  hands.  The  apparatus  for 
co-ordination  seems  to  be  ready  formed,  but  not  to  be  in  i*eadi- 
iiess  for  full  use  ;  it  attains  full  development  by  use  and  varied 
practice.  It  is  conceivable  and  probable  that  the  frequent  use  of 
the  nervous  paths  (in  the  line  network?)  in  certain  directions  by 
degrees  overcomes  the  resistance  along  these  lines,  until  at  last 
their  employment  becomes  almost  a  matter  of  course. 

The  process  which  takes  place  when  co-ordinated  movements 
are  being  learnt,  may  be  somewhat  as  follows :  The  will  sends 
down  an  impulse,  and  the  part  of  the  central  apparatus  which  it 
first  reaches  is  that  which  presides  over  the  association  and 
co-ordination  of  the  single  impulses  of  motion.  This  takes  place 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  sight  (in  the  case  of  speech, 
of  hearing  also),  and  of  tlie  peripheral  sensations  of  the  skin  and 
muscles ;  which  convey  a  conscious  impression  of  the  correctness 
or  inaccuracy  of  the  movements,  and  enable  the  person  to  apply 
to  them  the  proper  corrections.  By  continued  exercise  and 
repetition  the  movements  become  more  and  more  perfect,  and 
may  thus  reach  a  high  degree  of  precision. 

When  co-ordination  has  once  been  acquired,  and  the  motor 
paths  concerned  have  been  sufficiently  trodden,  the  complicated 
movements  take  place  quite  automatically,  in  response  to  a  simple 
impulse  of  the  will,  aided  by  the  apparatus  for  co-ordination, 
A  supervision  by  the  sight  or  the  sense  of  touch  is  then  no  longer 
needed.  This  clearly  appears  from  the  fact,  that  after  a  little 
practice  we  can  execute  the  most  complicated  motions  with  a 
swiftness  and  stireness  which  prove  that  they  are  not  at  all  con- 
trolled by  any  active  and  defining  regulative  sensation — as  when 
we  grasp  at  a  certain  object,  throw  at  a  mark,  leap  over  a  ditch, 
play  the  piano  in  the  most  rapid  time,  etc.  We  therefore  are 
able  so  to  determine  in  the  centi-al  oi^n  the  arrangement  and 
force  of  the  various  processes  of  innervation,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  will  and  the  oo-ordinative  apparatus  so  to  bring  them  to  pass^ 
that  a  completely  ordered  movement  is  the  result.  At  any  rate, 
this  is  the  way  in  which  most  co  ordinate  movements  are  per- 
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I,  when  once  they  have  been  sufficiently  practised  and 
learnt,  as  walking,  rnnning,  grasping,  writing,  speaking,  etc. 

The  question  as  to  the  anatomical  seat  of  the  centres  of  co-or- 
dination and  the  centrifugal  paths  belonging  to  it,  is  not  com- 
pletely settled.  According  to  the  latest  researches  (among  which 
those  of  Goltz  are  of  especial  importance)  it  appears  that  the 
proper  centres  of  co-ordination  lie  in  the  brain  only.  The  cor- 
pora quadrigemina,  thalanii  optici,  and  cerebellum  are  the  organs 
which  seem  to  take  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  co-ordination 
of  movement. 

In  the  spinal  card  there  seem  to  be  7io  such  centres^  although 
the  undoubted  fact  that  orderly  reflex  movements  may  be  evoked 
from  the  cord  is  sufficient  proof  that  combined  movements,  seiT- 
ing  definite  pui'poses,  can  be  arranged  in  the  cord.  But  the 
point  we  are  here  interested  in  is  the  co-ordination  of  voluntary 
movements,  which  has  little  to  do  with  the  apparatus  for  these 
reflex  actions. 
1  It  seems,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  spinal  cord  contains  mily 

WgOtose  paths  of  condwction  which  lead  the  co^rdlnative  impulses 
^Kh  the  muscles^  which,  therefore,  place  the  cerebral  centres  of 
^BD-ordination  in  connection  with  the  anterior  roots. 
'^P  In  what  part  of  the  cord  these  co-ordinative  paths  lie,  and  in 
I  what  manner  they  enter  into  connection  with  the  motor  paths,  is 
at  present  wholly  unknown.  Pathological  facts,  to  which  we  shall 
i  come  later,  permit  us  to  suspect  tliat  these  paths  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  white  posterior  columns  or  in  their  immediate  neighborhood  ; 
and  in  order  to  supply  the  connection  with  the  various  nerve 
paths  the  fine  network  of  nerve- fibres  may  also  be  called  in  play. 
But  the  physiological  researches  of  Woroschiloff — which,  how- 
ever, refer  only  to  the  lumbar  medulla — show  that  the  co-ordina- 
tory  paths  lie  in  the  middle  third  of  the  lateral  columns,  in  the 
hollow  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  cornua.  This  agrees 
with  a  statement  by  Schiflf,  that  the  symptoms  of  ataxia  may 
be  produced  in  the  lumbar  cord  by  lesion  of  the  lateral  columns* 
In  the  closest  connection  with  the  co-ordination  of  movements 
we  may  here  speak  briefly  of  the  processes  which  enable  us  to 
retain  the  eqnilibriwn  of  the  bod?/.  In  the  execution  of  this 
function  a  large  number  of  accurately  and  finely  co-ordinated 
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muscular  contractions  are  concerned,  wliicli  continually  alter  tlie 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  in  such  a  way  that  its  equipoise  is 
kept  and  the  body  remains  upriglit.  For  this  purpose  a  con- 
stant oversight  by  tlie  senses  appears  to  be  necessar^^  to  inform 
lis  of  the  position  of  the  body  in  space  and  of  tlie  posture  and 
position  of  the  parts  of  the  body.  The  oversight  is  exercised 
partly  by  the  sensibility  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  joints,  the 
muscles,  the  skin,  etc.,  partly  by  the  sense  of  sight,  and  perhaps 
also  by  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  These 
centripetal  stimuli,  constantly  in  activity,  are  converted  in  the 
central  organ  into  definite  co-ordinated  movements,  which  pi*e- 
serve  the  eqnilibrinm  of  the  body.  The  co-ordinating  centre 
wiiich  preserves  the  balance  of  the  body  is  supposed  to  lie 
in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  thalami  optici.  The  con- 
ductive paths  appertaining  to  it  lie  in  the  spinal  cord,  of  course, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  come  from  the  organs  of  sight 
and  hearing.  The  sensory  paths  for  this  function  are  situated, 
without  doubt,  in  the  posterior  columns  and  the  gray  substance ; 
the  situation  of  the  centrifugal  paths  is  uuknown. 

VdSo-motoT  Paths  mid  Cenires  in  the  Spinal  Cord. 

These  have  been  the  object  of  mucti  and  repeated  investiga- 
tion down  to  the  most  recent  time.  Cutting  the  cord  at  any 
point  produces  a  transitory  but  very  considerable  dilatation  of 
all  the  arteries  below  the  point  of  section  ;  irritation  of  the  cord, 
on  the  contrary,  produces  a  contraction  of  the  arteries  below  the 
point  of  irritation*  From  this  we  may  infer  that  vaso-motor  paths 
run  in  a  centrifugal  direction  in  the  cord.  They  are  said  to  be 
chiefly  contained  in  the  lateral  columns,  and  in  part,  probably 
in  the  gmy  matter  also ;,  they  are  supposed  to  decussate  for  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body,  especially  for  the  vessels  of  the  thigh  and 
trunk  (Schiff).     This  statement,  how^ever,  is  denied  (von  Bezold). 

The  centres  of  vaso-raotor  innervation  certainly  lie  in  the  cord 
and  medulla  oblongata.  It  has  hitherto  been  generally  assumed 
that  the  chief  centre  lies  iu  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  but  the 
researches  of  Goltz,  Schlesinger,  Vulpian,  and  Mor.  Nnssbaura 
have  now  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  vaso^niotor  centres  are 
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f oand  throughout  the  length  of  the  cord  as  far  down  as  the  lum- 
bar region.  It  is  from  these  centres  that  the  tone  of  the  vessels 
is  re-established  when  they  have  been  dilated  after  section  of  the 
cord.  The  wound  at  first  inflicts  a  shock,  with  temporary  paral- 
ysis ;  hence  the  dilation  which  directly  follows  the  section.  As 
soon  as  the  centres  have  recovered,  the  vessels  return  to  their 
normal  volume ;  every  fresh  section  of  the  cord  at  a  lower  point 
produces  the  same  series  of  phenomena.  A  continued,  or  even 
a  permanent  paralysis  of  the  vessels  may  occur,  but  only  when 
the  entire  cord  is  destroyed ;  in  this  case  the  irritation  of  peri- 
pheral sensory  nerves  no  longer  produces  a  reflex  contraction  or 
dilatation  of  vessels,  in  the  way  observed  when  the  lumbar  cord, 
including  the  vaso-motor  centres,  is  intact. 

But  even  when  the  lumbar  coi-d  is  totally  destroyed,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  i)osterior  half  of  the  body  are  neither  permanently  nor 
wholly  paralyzed ;  the  original  dilatation  gradually  diminishes, 
and  the  cutaneous  temperature,  at  first  considerably  increased, 
sinks  again  to  the  normal  point  or  beneath  it.  The  same  is  the 
case  after  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  These  facts  have  com- 
pelled us  to  suppose  that  the  vessels  also  possess  a  peripheral 
gangliar  apparatus,  like  that  of  the  heart,  which  preserves  their 
tone  and  keeps  them  at  a  certain  degree  of  dilatation,  even  when 
they  are  cut  oflf  from  all  connection  with  the  nerve-centres. 

Goltz  ^  has  recently  attempted  to  refer  all  the  vaso-motor  phe- 
nomena which  occur  during  the  various  experiments  in  section 
of  the  nerve  to  irritation  of  taso-dilator  nerves.  These,  when 
irritated  by  the  cut,  he  supposed  to  act  upon  the  peripheral 
ganglia  like  a  sort  of  nerve  of  arrest,  paralyzing  their  activity, 
and  thus  producing  a  lax  condition  of  the  vessels.  According 
to  this  view  the  cord  contains  only  that  class  of  vaso-motor  cen- 
tres which  cause  dilatation  of  vessels.  In  spite  of  the  elaborate 
defence  of  this  position— which  is  also  held  by  Vulpian— it  has 
not  proved  sound,  and  a  further  series  of  researches,  made 
by  Putzeys  and  Tarchanoflf  in  the  laboratory  of  Goltz,  has  again 
shaken  the  theory  of  vaso-dilator  nerves.*    They  refer  the  symp- 

»  Pflueger^i  Aroliiv.  Bd.  IX.  S.  174. 

•  GentnJbL  f.  d.  med.  Winena.  1874.  No.  41. 
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toras  to  a  great  exliaustibility  and  an  excessive  stimulation  of 
the  vaso-motor  paths,  which  result  in  immediate  dilation  of  the 
vessels,  preceded  regularly  by  a  brief  period  of  contraction. 

The  vascular  tonus,  therefore,  is  under  the  intluence  of  cer- 
tain very  complicated  sets  of  apparatus ;  those  of  the  pofrtplieral 
nerves  come  first,  but  are  subordinated  to  the  centres  in  the 
spinal  cord,  so  that  when  the  latter  are  excluded,  the  former 
require  some  time  to  develop  their  entire  activity  and  to  restore 
the  tone  of  the  vessels.  This  increase  of  the  activity  of  the  peri- 
pheral ganglionic  apparatus  is  perhaps  favored  by  the  increased 
intlnx  of  blood  whicli  occurs  after  the  spinal  centres  have  been 
excluded.  A  similar  relation  may  exist  between  the  spinal 
centres  and  the  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

It  is  not  known  where  the  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  spinal 
cord  are  situated :  probably  in  the  gray  anterior  pillars.  The 
vaso-motor  nerves  w^hieh  come  from  these  centres  mostly  lie  in 
the  lateral  columns  ;  they  leave  tlie  cord  in  the  anterior  roots ; 
those  destined  for  tlie  head  come  from  tlie  cervical  cord,  those 
for  the  upper  extremities  from  the  upper  dorsal,  those  for  the 
pelvis  and  lower  extremities  from  the  lower  dorsal  and  the  lum- 
bar cord  ;  the  abdominal  viscera  receive  their  vaso-motor  nerves 
through  the  splanchnic,  and  the  uro*genital  apparatus  from  the 
lumbar  nerves. 


I 
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Trophic  Centres  and  Pcdhs  in  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Physiology  is  entirely  in  doubt  respecting  the  existence  and 
the  mode  of  action  of  trophic  nerves.  Pathological  facts,  in 
numbers,  have  continually  pointed  to  the  existence  of  some 
such  trophic  influence,  coming  from  the  nervous  centres  ;  but  no 
generally  accepted  basis  for  a  doctrine  of  the  trophic  nerves  and 
their  functions  has  ever  been  established.  We  may  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks,  and  avoid  a  close  discussion 
of  this  section  of  tlie  general  pathology  of  the  spinal  cord* 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  processes  of 
secretion  is  probably  no  longer  doubted,  in  view  of  wiiat  we 
really  know  concerning  the  secretion  of  saliva.  It  is  palpable 
that  these  processes  have  the  very  closest  analogy  with  processes 
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of  nutrition.  That  the  nutrition  of  most  of  the  p£?ripheral  parts, 
the  nerves,  muscles,  bones,  joints,  skin,  liair,  nails,  etc.,  depends 
many  respects  upon  the  spinal  cord  seems  to  follow  from 
numerous  pathological  facts  which  have  been  collected  by 
Charcot,^  These  observations  show  that  many  and  various 
trophic  disturbances — both  those  of  an  intlamniatory  and  gan- 
grenous nature,  and  also  simple  atrophy  and  degeneration — 
occur  in  all  the  parts  named  when  their  nervous  connection  with 
the  spinal  cord  is  cut  oflf,  or  when  the  latter  itself  is  affected  in 
certain  ways  and  in  certain  regions. 

I  The  nature  of  these  trophic  influences  and  the  routes  which 
conduct  them  are  in  most  points  problematic.  The  proper  cen- 
tres for  these  influences  are  probably  the  ganglion-cells,  espe- 
ially  those  of  the  gray  anterior  pillars.  The  routes  over 
which  the  trophic  influences  are  conveyed  to  the  periphery  run 
in  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves  ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
there  exist  for  the  purpose  special  trophic  nerve-fibres,  or 
whether  the  motor  and  sensory  fibres  tHemselves  assist  in  con- 
eying  trophic  influences.  At  all  events^  no  special  trophic 
nerves  are  anatomically  demonstrated  at  present. 

Respecting  the  position  of  the  trophic  centres  for  special 
lissues,  something  is  known,  but  most  is  obscure.  Those  for 
sensitive  nerves  seem  to  lie  in  the  spinal  ganglia,  as  found  by 
Waller  and  confirmed  by  Schiff.  There  are  numerous  and  well- 
stablished  pathological  facts  in  favor  of  this  view,  as  degenera- 
tion of  the  posterior  roots,  with  unimpaired  nutrition  of  the 
peripheral  sensitive  nerves,  in  cases  by  Charcot,  Vulpian, 
Schueppel,  and  others. 

The  trophic  centres  for  motor  nerves  and  muscles  doubtless 
lie  in  the  anterior  cornua,  and  are  usually  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  large  multipolar  ganglion-cells.  In  the  same  situation, 
according  to  pathological  facts,  the  centres  of  nutrition  for  bone 
and  joints  are  probably  to  be  found  (see  Infantile  Spinal  Paraly- 
sis). But  the  centres  of  nutrition  for  the  skin  and  its  adnexa 
are  probably  elsewhere  ;  they  are  apparently  to  be  sought  in  the 
central  gray  substance  or  the  posterior  columns,  their  nerve- 

'  Clinical  Lectures  on  Dkeaaes  of  the  Nerrons  Sjiitem. 
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fibres  leaving  the  cord  with  the  posterior  roots  ;   perhaps  they 
exist  in  the  spinal  ganglia  also. 

Farther  research  is  required  in  order  to  determine  all  this* 
The  experiments  of  Eirhliorst  and  Naunyn '  have  lately  shown 
that  the  spinal  cord  contains  the  means  of  self-maintenance  and 
self*nutrition. 


Reflex  Action  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  production  of  reflex  movements — /,  e,^  the  direct  trans- 
ference of  sensory  excitation  to  motor  paths,  unassisted  by  the 
intelligence  and  the  will — may  be  assigned  without  contradiction 
to  the  ffray  substance.  All  spinal  reflex  acts — /.  «,,  all  reflex 
acts  which  occur  after  the  brain  has  been  severed  from  the  spinal 
cord — require,  without  doubt,  the  aid  of  the  gray  substance  of 
the  cord  to  produce  them.  These  results  are  confirmed  by  a 
great  variety  of  physiological  experiments  and  by  numberless 
patliological  facts. 

In  spite  of  this,  we  are  not  yet  entirely  clear  in  regard  to  the 
reflex  appamtus,,  and  the  precise  course  taken  by  the  excitation 
which  produces  the  reflex  action  ;  yet  it  is  pretty  certain  tliat 
ganglion- cells  constitute  the  proper  apparatus  for  producing 
reflex  action,  and  that  it  is  in  them  that  tlie  transference  of 
centripetal  sensory  excitation  to  centrifugal  motor  paths  takes 
place  ;  experiments  show,  further,  tliat  the  entering  root-fibres 
must  connect  witli  ganglion-cells  very  soon  after  passing  into 
the  gmy  substance. 

The  centripetal  paths,  which  convey  a  stimulus  inward,  lie 
beyond  a  doubt  in  the  posterior  roots  ;  those  which  convey  forth 
a  stimulus,  the  centrifugal,  or  motor,  lie  in  the  anterior  roots ; 
but  of  that  which  lies  between  these  two  routes,  and  its  liisto- 
logical  structure,  we  are  not  well  informed.  We  may,  however, 
guess  that  there  are  branch  conductors  given  off  both  from  the 
sensory  and  from  the  motor  paths  at  various  points  within  the 
spinal  cord,  which  meet  each  other  at  certain  ganglia  and  groups 
of  ganglia  (reflex  centres),  and  enter  into  conductive  cnmmunica- 
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tion  with  each  other ;  but  these  conductors  may  be  supposed  to 
be  connected  by  means  of  the  tine  network  of  nerves  with  all 
other  possible  paths  in  the  gray  matter,  up  to  a  great  distance 
from  their  proper  seat,  so  that  a  reflex  motor  excitation,  origi- 
nating from  a  single  point,  nmy  be  diffused  more  or  less  exten- 
sively. The  reflex  excitation  may  therefore  pass  to  many  or 
even  all  of  the  motor  paths ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  passes  to  but 
a  few,  and  often  to  but  a  single  one. 

There  exist  numberless  paths,  with  very  various  resistances 
to  conduction  ;  those  which  present  the  least  resistance  are  first 
occupied.  If  the  strength  of  the  m-itation  is  increased,  or  the 
resistance  within  the  reflex  paths  is  diminished,  the  reflex 
movements  are  con^espondingly  increased  in  extent. 

In  harmony  with  this  complication  is  the  fact,  that  tlie  time 
required  to  carry  out   the   reflex    conduction  is  many   times 
(according  to  Helmholtz  11-14  times)  greater  than  that  required 
I     for  simple  motor  conduction. 

I  The  degree  of  reflex  irritability  differs  very  much  in  different 

[  persons ;  in  many,  all  possible  reflex  acts  can  be  produced  with 
k^(he  greatest  ease,  while  in  others  this  is  very  difficult,  or  impos- 
^Blible.  Various  physiological  conditions,  many  poisons,  and  espe- 
^Ibi^Ily  pathological  conditions,  have  the  power  to  modify  the 
teflex  irritability  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  first  and  ordinary  consequence  of  a  brief  sensory  irrita- 
tion is  a  simple  brief  contraction  of  the  muscles,  or  a  more 
prolonged  tetanic  contraction  ;  subsequently  repc'ated  convulsive 
Jerks  also  occur;  Freusberg*  and  GoltzMiave  lately  observed 
reflex  actions  that  intermitted  rhythmically,  followiog  a  single 
or  continued  irritation ;  in  the  higher  degrees  of  excitation  tlie 
muscular  contractions  become  more  and  more  extended,  and 
almost  the  entire  musculature  may  at  last  take  part  in  the  reflex 
action,  as  occurs  in  many  forms  of  general  spasm. 

The  way  in  which  the  reflected  actions  increase  in  extenti 
while  the  irritation  is  increased,  has  been  carefully  Btudied  by 
Ptlueger,  who  found  the  following  results  :  The  excitation,  pass- 

'  Befl«ibcwegangen  beim  Himde,     Pfliieger'a  Archiv.  TX.  p,  358. 

*  U«ber  die  Fiinctionen  dea  Lendenaiiirks  dea  Himdea,  Ibid.  VII L  p.  460. 
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ing  from  a  sensory  fibre,  is  first  tmnsferred  to  motor  fibres  on 
the  same  side  and  the  same  level  of  the  cord ;  next  it  passes  to 
the  symmetrically  situated  fibres  of  the  other  side,  but  in  a  some* 
what  weaker  degree ;  then  motor  fibres  in  other  Bections  of  the 
cord  are  attacked,  fii^st  those  lying  above  toward  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  aftenvards  those  situated  lower  down  ;  finally^ 
general  reflex  contractions  of  the  great  part  of  the  muscular 
system  occiir. 

The  reflex  actions  are  not  always  simple  movements ;  more 
or  less  complicated  movements  occur,  which  may  even  have  the 
appearance  of  adaptation  to  a  certain  end  (movements  of  self-  , 
defence,  of  flight,  and  the  like),  in  which  cases  there  donbtlesftA 
exists  a  simultaneous  excitation  of  several  motor  paths,  which  H 
are  associated  in  the  cord  for  certain  purposes,  or  are  united  by 
habit.     There  are,  however,  actual  series  of  motions,  motions 
with  a  proper  sequence,  which  serve  a  given  purpose  ;  sach  are,.i 
for  instance,  the  rhythmic  twitching  of  the  hind  legs,  described^ 
by  Freusberg,  the  processes  concerned  in  defecation,  etc.     These 
cases  are  sometimes  instances  of  a  stimulus  to  new  motion, 
originating  in  the  first  reflex  action;  or  they  are  cases  of  the 
stimulation  of  entire  centres,  which  govern  various  physiological 
acts  at  once. 

Reflex  actions  may  be  originated  by  stimnlus  applied  to  any 
sensitive  part  of  the  body.  Cutaneous  reflex  actions  are  the  best 
known,  originating  in  stimulation  of  the  skin  ;  the  most  sensitive 
regions  in  this  respect  are  the  sole  of  the  foot,  tlie  face,  the  front 
of  the  bellj^  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh.  Irritation  of  the  skin 
excites  in  different  perscmsmore  or  less  generalized  reflex  actions,  m 
which  are  strictly  obedient  to  Pflueger's  laws  of  reflexion.  " 

The  tendinous  reflexions,  lately  described  by  Westphal  ^  and 
myself,^  are  of  great  importance  in  pathology.  The  tendon  of  fl 
the  quadriceps  and  the  ligamentum  patellae,  the  tendo-Achillis, 
and  the  triceps  tendon  in  the  npper  arm,  are  the  best  points  for 
demonstrating  these  reflex  actions,  as  yet  only  observed  in  man. 
They  are  caused  only  by  mechanical  irritation  (light  tapping 

^  Ueber  eimge  Bewf^grmgaersoliemiiiigen  an  gelabmten  Gliedem.  Arob.  ftlr  pBjch. 
11.  Nervenkrankh,  V.  p.  803.  1875. 

^  Ucb.  Seknearefieze  bei  Oeaundon  nod  bel  E.-M.  Em&kea.  Ibid.  T.  p.  7^« 
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with  the  finger  or  the  percussion  hammer),  are  very  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cutaneous  reflex  actions,  and  are  strictly 
confined  to  the  muscles  and  groups  of  muscles  belonging  to 
these  tendons.  Similar  reflex  actions  can  be  originated,  at  least 
in  cases  of  pathological  increase  of  excitability,  from  the  peri- 
osteum of  many  bones,  fi-om  fascia;  and  articular  ligaments* 

Westpbal'^s  article,  containiDg  a  great  quantity  of  interesting  and  valuable  mate^ 
liml  bearing  on  the  phenomeua  in  question,  appeared  after  I  had  written  the  above. 
He  gives  the  name  of  **  lower  leg  phenomena  "  to  tbat  which  I  denominated  tho 
tendo-pateUffi  reflex  action,  and  the  name  o£  *'foot  pbenomenon"  to  the  refle:x  clo- 
nas  which  occurs  when  tho  foot  is  passively  moved  in  dorsal  flexion  (to  bo  described 
in  the  section  on  general  symptomatology  under  ** Increase  in  Rtflex  Activity"). 
The  article  shows  that  Wcstphal  does  not  consider  these  as  rv^ex  acts,  but  believes 
tltat  the  muscular  contractions  are  produced  directly  by  mechanicul  stretching  and 
shock  of  the  muscular  substance.  The  fact  that  this  is  most  easily  produced  at  the 
tendon  depends  on  the  facility  with  which  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  can  l>e  mechanic 
cally  irritated  all  at  once,  by  pulling  the  tendon.  Weetplml^  tlierefore,  considers 
the  phenomenon  as  due  to  a  direct  irritation  of  muscle^  and  compares  it  in  patho- 
lugicral  cases  with  abnormal  states  of  muscular  tension  and  contraction. 

We  oughts  I  thinks  to  have  ytrj  coDvincin*,*^  grounds  for  abandoning  tho  theory 
which  lies  next  at  liand,  with  its  numerous  physiological  analogies,  especially  when 
the  positive  reasons  for  the  alternative  theory  are  so  vi^rj  few.  I  can  by  no  means 
the  extstence  of  such  reasons,  as  opposed  to  the  reflex  theory  of  those  pheno* 
Moreover,  a  great  number  of  positive  facts,  wliich  I  have  since  collected, 
and  which  can  easily  be  proved,  even  upon  many  well  pei'sons,  arc  so  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  reflex  theory,  and  against  the  theory  of  direct  muscular  irritation,  that 
all  my  doubts  are  completely  put  to  rest.  I  will  mention  only  a  few  of  theae  briefly. 
In  many  patients,  the  quadriceps  reflex  action  can  be  produced  by  moderate  tap- 
ping on  a  large  part  of  the  free  surface  of  the  tibfa.  Tapping  on  tendons  in  places 
^^here  firm  substance  underlies  them  (f,  ^.,  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  under  the 
^^Uilleulus)  produces  the  reflex  action.  In  l>oth  these  caacn,  all  mechanical  action 
P  ^upon  the  muscle  is  avoided.  We  can  produce  the  effect  upon  the  biceps  femoris  (in 
L  patients)  by  taking  up  the  tendon  in  our  finger?,  in  an  entirely  relaxed  condition, 
1  lad  pinching  it  a  little  whiles  this  succeeds,  even  if  the  tendon  just  above  the 
pinchicd  part  is  held  firmly  with  the  other  hand.  The  rtflc-x  action  of  the  supinator 
toogus  can  be  produced  from  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  I  saw  in  one  case  a 
reflex  contraction  produced  in  the  deltoid  when  the  capitulum  ulna?  was  lightly 
■■ft|>ped,  and  one  in  the  triceps  biachJi  when  a  spot  near  the  c.  ulnic  was  tnpped.  In 
^HP  these  cases  the  experiments  were  carefully  repeated,  to  show  that  the  reflex  action 
did  not  originate  in  the  skin,  and  that  no  mechanical  shock,  transferred  to  the  dis- 
]  Cant  muscle,  could  have  been  the  cause.  In  hemiplegic  patients,  when  the  patellar 
t^don  of  one  side  is  tapped^  we  often  ace  twitching  of  the  adductors  of  tho  other 
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side.  In  Q  case  of  oompression  of  the  lumbar  cord  the  tCDdo-patellto  reflex  actioii 
was  absent ;  wlicn  the  motility  returned,  the  reflex  actioo  also  apjx'ared — a  proof 
that  the  integrity  of  the  condnction  to  the  central  organ  i&  rt^quisitc.  In  tabea 
we  often  flud  the  tendo-patellfD  reflex  actioii  wholly  absent,  while  the  mechanical 
excitability  of  the  qiiadrieepa  is  retaiDcd  or  even  exaggerated. 

Bnt  the  question  baa  since  been  attacked  experimentally,  and,  as  it  seems  to  mc, 
has  been  decided  Ijeyond  a  doubt*  F*  Schultze  and  P.  Fuerbringer  *  have  made  t 
series  of  experiments,  all  faTorablc  to  the  reflex  theory.  It  appeared,  flrst,  that  in 
rabbits  and  dogs  the  phenomenon  of  the  ten  do- patellae  is  a  quite  constant  occur- 
rence, and  has  remained  unknown  ta  physiology  only  because  it  has  never  been 
looked  into ;  the  reflex  act  can  be  produced  with  especial  e4i9e  and  di8tinctne« 
from  the  expos:?d  tendon.  The  exi>eriments  were  associated  in  some  instances  with 
section  of  tha  spinal  cord,  in  oth^^rs  not ;  they  wt?re  modified  in  the  greatest  variety 
of  ways  by  section  of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  poisoning  with  curare,  etc.,  and  their 
uniform  testimony  was  to  tbe  effect  thai  the  mtt»culnr  phenomena  in  queMion  cannH 
le  due  to  a  dirrct  net  ion  through  the  tendon^  hui  depend  on  a  reflex  operalion,  the 
mechanism  for  wbieli,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  extremity,  is  situated  in  the  lower 
segments  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  lastly,  thit  a  tfjiex  act  originatintj  in  the  thin  eon* 
not  fouibly  be  the  cau»e. 

The  last  statement  leada  by  anticipation  to  the  obscr\'ation  of  Joffroy*  that  these 
pbenomena,  at  least  in  pathologic^il  cases,  are  essentially  due  to  irritation  of  tlia 
skin,  while  the  Irritation  of  the  tendon  plays  only  a  subordinate  part  Joffroy 
brings  many  insUnces  in  whicli  inifcation  of  the  skin  produced  the  phenomenon  of, 
reflex  clonus  of  th;i  muscles  of  the  calf,  to  be  described  below.  I  have  repeated! 
seen  this.  I  have,  however^  convinced  myself  that  this  also  is  due  simply  to  a  sec- 
ondary irritition  of  the  tendon.  In  such  cases,  every  cutaneous  irritation  of  the 
foot  produces  a  reflex  doi'sal  flexion  of  tbe  member,  and  this  suflices  to  originate  a 
reflex  clonus,  exactly  as  passive  dorsal  flexion  would  produce  it  Whether  or  not 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  spasmodic  tremor  can  1>q  originated  directly  from  the 
Bkin,  I  must  for  the  pi^sent  leave  undecided. 

It  remiiua  to  be  said,  that  0.  B.^rger  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  reflex  theory, 
upon  the  ground  of  such  facts  aa  I  have  mentioned.' 

We  may  therefore  with  propriety  introduce  the  name  of  **  tendinous  reflexion" 
for  this  phenomenon, 

Our  view  is  decidedly  su:)ported  by  C.   Sachs'  very  recent  demonstration  of 
n^TfOB  in  the  tendons,  which  can  hardly  have  any  other  than  a  sensitive  function.* 

It  is  also  knowiij  and  bas  lately  been  confirmed  by  Freus-| 
berg's  data,  that  numerous  reflex  actions  may  originate  from  the 
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*  Centralbl  f.  d.  med.  Wis®.  1875.  No,  LIV. 

^  De  la  tr^pidatJon  ^pileptoHe  du  membra  inldr.^  eto.     Gaz,  m^d.   de  Paris, 
No.  33  et  35. 

»  Sohles,  GesellHcli   f.  vat.  Oult.  Medic.  Sect,  Sitzg.  v.  23.  Juli,  1875, 
*  Die  Nerven  der  Behiien.     EcichcH  nnd  Du  BoH  Archiv.  1875.  p.  402. 
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riscera,  as  the  bladder,  rectuin,  anus,  the  intestines  (dependent 
on  their  degree  of  fulness),  etc.  Freusberg  1ms,  iinally,  tried  to 
show  the  probability  that  reflex  actions  may  also  be  origuiated 
from  sensitive  nerves  in  muscles,  by  twitching  and  stretching 
them.  All  these  matters  find  their  parallel  in  human  jjathology. 
We  have  hitherto  spoken  almost  exclusively  of  retiex  actions 
nrhicli  affet^t  the  voluntary  striped  museh*.  But  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  reflex  actions  may  extend  to  all  the  centrifugal  phe- 
nomena, and  that  such  actions  play  a  most  prominent  part  in  the 
occurrence  of  many  phenomena  of  movement;  we  wcnild  call  to 
mind  the  reflex  processes  which  are  so  essential  to  the  discharge 
of  feces  and  urine,  to  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine, to  erection  and  ejaculation,  to  the  movements  of  the  uterus  ; 
the  reflex  production  of  the  secretion  ;  and  lastly,  the  important 
reflex  processes  which  occur  in  tlie  blood-vessels,  and  are  carried 
out  through  the  vaso-motor  paths. 


InJiihition  of  lieflex  Action, 


The  experiments  upon  reflex  action  have  also  shown  that  the 
irritation  of  certain  parts  may  give  rise  to  an  inhibition  or  sup- 
pression of  spinal  rt.*tl»'X  a<"ts.  And  it  appears  that  this  effect 
may  be  produced  as  follows  : 

Firsts  a  powerful  arresting  influence  proceeds  from  the  brain 

(Setchenow).      Daily   experience  shows  that   w^e  can   suppress 

2nany  retiex  acts  by  the  aid  of  the  will ;  but  this  relates  only  to 

tQch  acta  as  stand  under  the  geneml  control  of  the  wi!!,  and  can 

be  performed  by  a  voluntary  effort.     Experiments  show  that 

j  jp»paration  of  the  brain  from  the  cord  considerably  increases  the 

f^'  ipinal  reflex  actions  ;  such  a  separation  is  in  fact  ahvays  made 

when   the  reflex  processes  have  to  be  studied.     It  is  further 

Bhown  that  irritation  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  (in  frogs,  tho 

so-called  optic  lobes)  lessens  the  spinal  reflex  acts,  and  retards 

them,  or  entirely  puts  an  end  to  them.     The  paths  of  conduction 

for  these  inhibitory  influences  from  the  brain  are  thought  to  lie 

in  the  white  anterior  columns. 

Inhibition  of  reflex  acts  can  also  be  produced  from  the  peri-^ 
phery.   Numerous  physiological  experiments  within  the  last  few 
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years  have  shown  that  the  spinal  reflexions  can  be  arrested  and 
completely  suppressed  by  irritation  of  sensitive  nerves  (Lewi^ 
son,  Setchenow,  Nothnagel,  Goltz,  Freusberg).  A  great  variety 
of  sensitive  paths  may  be  used  by  this  function ;  the  inhibition 
takes  place  with  most  certainty  from  the  skin,  whether  by  power- 
ful irritation  of  a  limited  spot,  or  by  slight  irritation  of  large 
surfaces ;  it  may  also  be  originated  by  irritation  of  the  sensory 
nerve- trunks,  of  the  sensitive  muscular  nerves,  or  of  the  viscera 
{e.  ^.,  by  distention  of  the  intestines  and  stomach).  The  paths 
used  in  the  production  of  these  processes  of  inhibition  lie,  with- 
out doubt,  in  the  posterior  roots. 

We  have,  however,  nothing  but  conjecture  to  aid  us  in  form- 
ing an  idea  as  to  how  these  acts  of  inhibition  come  to  pass  in  the 
cord  itself.  We  know  that  the  reflex  acts  are  arrested  when  the 
sensory  cells  of  the  reflex  arc  receive  impressions  simultaneously 
from  other  sensory  districts — central  or  peripheral.  **The  sus- 
ceptibility of  certain  centres  to  impressions  which  give  rise  to 
the  reflex  act  is  lessened,  when  these  centres  receive  impressions 
from  other  nerves  at  the  same  time"  (Goltz).  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  this  statement  is  not  an  adequate  explanation.  Perhaps 
there  exists  a  special  inhibitory  apparatus  in  the  cord. 

Centres  and  Paths  for  the  Innervation  of  the  Viscera. 

Tlie  innervation  of  the  heart,  apart  from  the  centres  situated 
within  itself,  is  dependent  on  certain  centres  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  As  regards  the  part  taken  by  the  cord  in  the  ex- 
tremely complicated  innervation  of  the  heart,  there  still  exists  a 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is  thought  that  the  exciting  centre  for 
the  movements  of  the  heart  is  situated,  partly  or  wholly,  in  the 
upper  cervical  region,  and  that  the  paths  which  lead  from  it  run 
downward  for  some  distance  in  the  cord,  after  which  they  reach 
the  sympathetic  by  various  routes,  thence  passing  to  the  heart. 
Irritation  of  the  paths  in  the  cervical  cord  is  said  to  accelerate 
the  activity  of  the  heart. 

As  regards  those  roots  of  the  accessorius,  which  originate  low 
down  in  the  cervical  cord,  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  important  they 
may  be  in  the  innervation  of  the  heart.    But  the  cord  possesses 
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it  powerful  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  heart,  through  the 
vaso-motor  innervation  ;  it  is  well  known  that  irritation  or  paral- 
ysis  of  tlie  vaso-motor  nerves  exercises  a  great  influence  upon 
the  rate  and  the  force  of  the  heart's  action. 

The  activity  of  the  organs  of  respiration  is  also  dependent 
on  the  respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata*  Recent 
iavestjgations  by  P.  Rokitansky  *  seem  to  show  that  there  exist 
respiratory  centres,  analogous  to  the  vaso-motor,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cord,  whose  function  becomes  more  distinct  after  the  cord 
X8  severed  from  the  meduUa  oblongata. 

The  paths  which  conduct  the  excitation  from  the  centres  of 
respiration  to  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  said  to  be  all  con- 
tained in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cenncal  cord  and  upper  dor* 

cord.  Tills  view  has  lately  been  maintained  by  Schiff  against 
e  attacks  of  Brown* Sequard  and  others. 

The  cord  seems  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  movements 
of  the  digesii re  tract  All  these  movements  (swallowing,  peris- 
tole of  the  stomach  and  intestine)  are  reflex  in  their  nature,  and 
are  probably  produced  by  centres  situated  in  the  cord.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cord  has  also  a  reflex  inhibitory  power  over  these 
movements.  Thus  Goltz^  has  demonstrated  an  inhibitory  influ* 
ence  exercised  by  the  cord  upon  the  moveioents  of  the  oesophagua 
and  the  stomach,  and  states  further,  that  destruction  of  the  cord 
produces  extensive  and  active  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowel,  and 
causes  diarrhoea.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  we  possessed 
more  accurate  investigations  into  these  relationshipsj  and  into 
the  seat  of  the  centres  and  paths. 

The  evacuaiion  of  ike  Tectum  is  produced  by  a  more  compli- 
cated mechanism,  as  follows  :  The  contents  of  the  intestine  enter 
the  rectum,  producing  a  reflex  peristaltic  action  of  the  hitter; 
the  centre  for  this  reflex  act  is  situated  in  the  lumbar  cord.  The 
pressure  of  the  contents  against  tlie  place  of  exit  probably  at 
first  excites  the  tonicity  of  the  sphincters  by  reflex  action,  and 
interferes  with  evacuation.  At  the  same  time  the  sensitive  nerves 
give  notice  to  the  consciousness  of  the  approach  of  an  evacuation, 


'  XJntereuch.  tlb-  d-  AthemnervexLcentro. 
»  Pflager'a  Arohiv.  VL  187Si. 
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and  the  influence  of  the  will  can  be  invoked  to  strengthen  the 
contraction  of  tlie  sj)hincter  and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
charge for  a  wliile.  If  tlie  reflex  contraction  becomes  stronger, 
or  if  the  sphincter  is  voluntarily  relaxed,  the  discharge  takes 
place.  It  is  aided  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  compression 
(straining),  which  ia  either  voluntary,  or,  in  case  of  severe  irri- 
tation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  (tenesmus),  is 
directly  reflex.  The  passage  of  the  masses  of  faeces  through  the 
anus  provokes  those  rhythmic  reflex  contractions  which  Goltz* 
has  described,  the  reflex  centi-es  for  wliicsh  must  also  be  sought 
in  the  lumbar  cord.     These  contractions  close  up  the  rectum. 

The  centres  for  all  these  processes  lie  in  the  lumbar  cord;  the 
paths  from  the  centres  to  the  rectum  lie  in  the  sacral  nerves  and 
the  sympathetic  plexuses.  And  as  the  sensory  and  motor  paths 
which  ascend  from  the  rectum  through  the  cord  to  the  brain  (the 
■position  of  which  in  the  transverse  section  is  not  yet  exactly 
known),  are  also  concerned  in  the  process  of  fa)cal  evacuation,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  many  points  there  are  whence  pathological 
disturbances  in  the  process  of  evacuation  may  originate. 

Quite  analogous  conditions  are  found  in  the  edcunuztion  qf 
urine^  the  disturbances  of  which  an?  so  extremely  common  in 
diseases  of  the  cord.  According  to  Goltz'  new  and  admirable 
investigations,*  the  nonnal  process  is  as  follows  :  the  increasing 
fullness  of  the  bladder  produces  an  increasing  irritation  of  the 
walls ;  by  this  sensory  irritation  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  detru- 
sor is  occasioned  through  the  agency  of  a  centre  located  in  the 
lumbar  medulla  ;  at  the  same  time  the  impulse  to  urinate  reaches 
the  consciousness,  when  the  evacuation  may  be  prevented  by 
voluntary  contraction  of  the  sphincter  vesicro,  or  of  the  urethral 
muscles  which  act  as  sphincters,  until  the  vesical  muscles  become 
fatigued  and  the  impulse  to  urinate  diminishes.  The  tonus  of 
the  sphincter  may  also,  perhaps,  be  increased  reflexly  by  the 
entrance  of  the  first  drops  of  urine  into  the  urethra.  After  some 
time  fresh  and  more  powerful  contractions  of  the  detrusor  occur, 
until  at  last  the  sphincter  is  overpowered,  or  is  voluntarily 


»  Pflagcr's  Arohiv.  VIII.  1873. 

^  Ueber  die  Fonctionen  des  Lendenmarks  des  Hundet.  Ibid.  VIIL  p.  474. 
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relaxed,  when  the  evacuation  takes  place  ;  it  can  be  hastened  by 
ihe  action  of  abdominal  straining,  either  voluntiir^^  or,  if  the 
impulse  to  urinate  is  very  strong,  of  a  reflex  sort ;  and  is  con- 
cluded by  a  few  rhythmic  contmctions  of  the  urethral  muscles. 

The  act  of  evacuating  the  bladder  is,  therefore,  purely  reflex 
in  its  nature ;  the  centre  for  Its  accomplishment  lies  in  the  lum* 
bar  meduUa* 

After  section  of  the  dorsal  mednlla  Ibo  eracuation  takes  place  in  a  perfectly 
regular  way,  Tvhenever  the  bladder  has  reached  Its  noniial  point  of  fullness,  or  the 
trail  of  the  bladder  la  irritated  in  some  other  way,  Tlie  cumplctc  paralysis  and 
OBHttdoo  of  eTacuation  which  appears  to  occur  during  Ihe  first  days  after  the 
operation,  depends  on  the  concussion  (Erschutterung)  of  the  lumbar  medulla  and 
pttmlysia  of  ita  centres  which  the  operation  briug^  about.  These  CL'ntrea  usually 
recover  in  a  short  time,  and  resume  their  fuiictions. 

The  evacuation  is  excited  by  eensory  irritations,  the  most 
active  of  which  is  irritation  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder  itself  by 
distention  and  pressure  from  its  contents  ;  but  iiTitation  of  the 
anal  region  may  also  provoke  the  discharge*  The  sensory  and 
motor  nerves  of  the  bladder^  which  form  the  paths  for  this  reflex 
process,  leave  the  lumbar  medulla  along  with  the  roots  of  the 
sacral  nerves  (probably  tlie  third,  fourth,  and  tifth),  and  pass 
with  them,  either  directly  or  through  the  sympathetic  plexuses, 
to  th«  mucous  membrane  and  the  muscles  of  the  bladder  and  the 

tbra. 

There  are,  however,  other  motor  and  sensory  paths,  which  lead 
upwards  in  the  spinal  cord  from  the  bladder  to  the  brain.  Budge 
has  succeeded  in  producing  contractions  of  the  bladder  by  stimu* 
lating  the  cord  as  high  up  as  the  peduncnli  cerebri ;  the  paths 
are  supposed  to  lie  in  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord.  It 
requires  no  proof  to  show  that  the  routes  for  tlie  voluntary  exci- 
tation of  the  sphincter  and  the  urethral  muscles  alsarun  through 
the  cord  to  the  brain. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  will  seems  to  exercise  no  direct  influence 
upon  the  contraction  of  the  detrusor.  Tlie  voluntary  discharge 
which  we  can  produce  without  the  presence  of  the  impulse  to 
urinate,  is  probably  brought  about  by  relaxing  the  sphincter, 
and  bringing  a  powerful  abdominal  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
walls  of  the  bladder,  which  gives  rise  to  a  reflex  contraction  of 
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the  detrusor  (Goltz).  Bat  that  by  an  mvoluntary  reflex  action 
originating  in  tlie  brain  the  reflex  mechanism  of  the  lumbar 
medulla  may  be  brought  into  actiTity,  and  an  evacuation  pro- 
duced, is  isliown  by  the  cases  in  which  psychical  impressions  are 
followed  by  sudden  discharge  of  urine ;  also  by  the  fact  that 
certain  ideas  are  capable  of  calling  out  the  desire  to  urinate,  or 
of  increasing  it  considerably.  The  paths  in  the  spinal  cord 
which  serve  for  the  propagation  of  this  class  of  impressions  may 
be  excited  by  irritating  the  cord  itself,  and  contractions  of  the 
bladder  produced* 

It  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation,  and  liardly  needs  to  be 
mentioned,  that  inhibitory  processes  exist  in  the  case  of  the 
mechanism  of  urination,  as  of  all  other  reflex  actions. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  statements  can  easily  be  shown 
by  careful  observation  of  one's  own  person,  and  is  fully  con- 
firmed  by  patholngical  facts.  We  should,  however,  be  careful 
to  obseiTe  that  disturbances  in  the  function  may  originate,  not 
only  in  the  centre  in  the  lumbar  cord,  but  also  in  the  sensory ^H 
and  motor  paths  which  unite  the  bladder  with  this  centre  on  the^^ 
one  hand,  and  with  the  brain  on  the  other.  The  relations  may 
certainly  be  very  complicated. 

Very  similar  conditions  are  met  with  in  the  processes  of  erec- 
Hon  and  efaculaiion^  %vhich  also  depend  mostly  upon  the  spinal 
cord,  and  which  have  received  fi'esh  light  from  the  observations 
of  Goltz  a.  c). 

The  erection  of  the  penis  is  brought  about,  according  to 
Eckhard's  investigations,^  by  direct  irritation  of  the  so-called 
nervi  erigentes,  which  originate  in  the  sacral  plexus  and  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  process  is  now  umversally 
regarded  as  an  act  of  inhibition,  exercised  by  the  nervi  erigentes 
upon  the  ganglionic  apparatus  of  the  vessels  of  the  penis  (Loven) ; 
this  causes  a  relaxation  of  the  vascular  tone,  and  a  powerful 
influx  of  blood  into  the  corpora  cavernosa,  which  produces  the 
erection. 

This  irritation  of  the  nervi  erigentes  occurs  in  the  reflex  way 
also  ;  the  centre  for  this  reflex  act  lies  in  the  lumbar  cord  (GoItz\ 
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for  it  is  very  easy  to  produce  reliex  erectionia  in  dogs  after  section 
of  the  dorsal  medulla. 

This  reflex  act  is  produced  with  most  certainty  by  irritation 
(slight  ftiction)  of  the  skin  of  the  penis  and  glans,  or  of  the  skin 
of  the  lower  abdomen  and  perineum ;  by  irritating  the  bladder 
or  rectum,  by  introducing  the  catheter,  and  probably  also  by 
irritation  of  the  testes,  by  over-fuUuess  of  the  seminal  vesicles,  etc, 

The  reflex  act  can  be  arrested  or  suppressed,  either  by  power- 
fnl  peripheral  irritations  or  by  cerebral  influence.  Complete 
destruction  of  the  lumbal'  cord  rendt^rs  it  impossible. 

The  brain  also  possesses  a  certain  inttuence  npon  the  occur- 
rence of  erections ;  but  this  is  not  a  direct  influence  of  the  will, 
lor  erections  cannot  be  thus  produced.  But  erections  can  be 
produced  by  loose  thoughts^  by  stimulation  of  the  fancy,  by 
looking  at  things  which  excite  sexual  appetite.  This  appetite  is 
known  to  be  located  in  the  brain  ;  from  the  cerebral  centre,  the 
mechanical  reflex  centre  in  the  lumbar  cord  may  receive  the  excit- 
ing impulse.  The  paths  which  convey  this  excitation  from  the 
brain  to  the  lumbar  cord  must  lie  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  fact, 
Eckhard  has  succeeded  in  producing  erections  by  irritation  of 
the  spinal  cord,  as  high  as  the  pons  and  pedunculi.  The  same  is 
the  case  in  many  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  portion  of  tlie 
transverse  section  of  the  cord  which  contains  these  paths  is  not 
yet  known. 

Quite  the  same  processes  are  passed  through  in  ejaeidation  ; 
for  this  also  is  a  simple  reflex  act  having  its  centre  in  the  lumbar 
cord.  It  seems,  however,  to  require  for  its  production  a  some- 
what longer  and  more  powerful  irritation.  The  nerve-paths 
probably  lie  chiefly  in  the  sacral  plexus. 

The  spinal  cord  has  also  an  influence  upon  the  uterine  con- 
tractions. The  motor  nerves  of  the  uterus  lie  in  the  spinal  cord, 
and  may  be  followed,  by  irritating  them,  up  into  the  medulla 
oblongata  (W.  Schlesinger  *),  Uterine  movements  may  also  be 
provoked  reflexly  from  the  sciatic  nerve.  Tlie  centre  for  these 
movements  does  not  lie  exclusively  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  as 
was  formerly  thought,  but  such  centres  may  be  demonstrated  in 
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the  whole  length  of  the  cord  (Schlesinger).  The  chief  centre  le 
the  production  of  labor-pains  lies  in  the  lumbar  cord,  according 
to  Goltz/  After  division  of  the  dorsiil  medulla  the  reflex  acis 
proper  to  copulation,  and  those  of  labor  and  birth  take  place  in^ 
u  normal  manner.  The  processes  of  ovulation,  of  developmeofl 
of  the  pregnant  nterus  and  the  lacteal  glands,  the  development 
of  the  impulses  which  are  associated  with  reproduction,  sufl< 
no  visible  impairment  from  this  operation. 

Nasse  has  observed  in  the  human  subject,  after  crashing 
the  cervical  medulla,  a  normal  performance  of  the  act  of  partu- 
rititm. 

The  innercalion  of  the  iris  is  also  in  part  dependent  on  t 
spinal  cord.      The  motor-paths  for  the  dilatator  pupillse  lie 
the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  cord.     Irritation  of  tlus  regioi 
produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  it  has  therefore  received  from 
Budge  the  name  of  centrum  cilio-spinale.     According  to  Salkow- 
ski  (Dissert.  Konigsb,  1807),  this  centre  lies  much  higher  up» 
namely,  in  the  medulla  oblongata.    The  motor-fibres  which  pass 
from  it  run  downwards  in  the  cord  without  decussating,  pass  oa|^ 
with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  lower  ctirvical  and  upper  dorsaB^ 
neiTes,  go  thence  into  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  then  to  the 
eye.    Section  of  these  fibres  causes  contmction  of  the  pupil.    The 
same  route  is  taken  by  the  vaso-motor  paths  for  the  head  and 
external  ear. 

The  influence  of  the  cord  upon  the  various  processes  of  secre- 
Hon  in  the  body  has  been  very  little  studied.  It  is  probable 
that  there  exists  such  an  influence  ui}on  the  secretion  of  sweat 
and  saliva,  and  doubtless  also  upon  the  production  of  semen  and 
ovulation,  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids,  etc.  But  at  pres- 
ent we  are  not  in  possession  of  exact  knowledge  in  respect  to 
these  points. 

The  only  positive  facts  of  this  sort  that  we  possess  are  those 
furnished  by  Eckhard*  in  regard  to  the  secretion  of  urine,  who 
says  that  section  of  the  cervical  cord  produces  a  complete  and 

'  Pflftger's  ArchiT.    Bd  TX,  p.  552. 

*  UMtersuobuBgen  Hber  Hydnirie.  Beitr.  zar  Amatomie  and  PLyaiologie.  Bd.  T.  p. 
147.  1870. 
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^rmanent  arrest  of  this  secretion.  Eckhard  infers  from  his 
experiments  the  existence  of  a  centre  for  exciting  tlie  secretion 
•of  urinej  situated  at  the  level  of  the  rlioinboid  fossa  ;  the  excitor 
paths  which  pass  downwards  from  this  centre  leave  the  cord  by 
the  upper  dorsal  nerves  ;  there  are  also  inliibitory  paths  for  the 
secretion  of  the  mine,  located  in  tlie  Bplanchmc  nerve.  The 
qualitative  changes  in  the  urine,  which  are  so  common  in  affec- 
tions of  the  spinal  cord,  are  probably  due  in  great  part  to  stag- 
nation of  the  urine  in  the  paraly^sed  bladder,  and  to  the  decom- 
posing influences  of  secondary  disease  of  the  bladder. 

The  theory  of  muscular  toiiicUy  needs  only  a  very  short 
mention.  It  has  called  forth  a  great  deal  of  investigation,  but 
can  hardly  be  applied  in  pathology.  We  understand  by  the 
term  muscular  tonus,  a  constant  mild  innervation  of  the  striped 
muscleis  by  a  stimulant  intluence  proceeding  from  the  spinal 
coi-d.  Later  Investigations  have  shown  that  this  is  probably  in 
substance  nothing  more  than  a  weak  reflex  excitementj  which 
originates  in  sensory  stimulation  of  the  skin,  muscles,  joints^ 
and  other  parts,  and  is  chiefly  produced  by  the  action  of  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  members  of  the  body. 

In  connection  with  this  point  stands  the  much  discussed 
question  of  the  hyiuence  of  the  posterior  roots  on  the  excUabil- 
iiy  of  the  arUeTior,  While  some  physiologists  (Harless,  Cyon, 
Steinmann,  etc.)  state  with  perfect  confidence  that  the  excitabil- 
ity of  the  anterior  roots  is  depressed  after  section  of  the  pos- 
terior, other  observers  (v.  Bezold,  Uspensky,  Ct,  Heidenhain, 
and  others)  have  denied  the  statement  with  equal  confidence. 
Bat  even  if  the  fact  w^ere  proved,  it  does  not  possess  the  great 
importance  claimed  for  it  in  pathology. 

A  tonus  of  the  vascular  muscles  seems  proved.  The  vaso- 
motor nerves  ai-e  its  conducting  paths  ;  they  are  kept  in  con- 
stant slight  excitement  by  the  centres  demonstrated  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord,  and,  after  these  are 
remov^ed,  by  peripheral  ganglionic  apparatuses,  which  also  have 
the  power  of  keeping  up  the  tone  of  the  vessels* 

The  lone  of  the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  cer- 
tainly of  a  reflex  character,  and  principally  depends  on  the 
lumbar  cord. 
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The  application  of  pliysiological  data  to  pathology  is  cer- 
tainly of  the  greatest  importance ;  it  is  the  source  of  the  only 
light  that  has  been  cast  on  a  great  number  of  pathological  p 
cesses  and  their  connection.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  tba 
physiology  is  far  from  explaining  everything,  and  that  many 
points  can  only  be  made  clear  by  pathological  observations  and 
experiments. 

Physiological  experiments  very  often  produce  a  pathological 
state  (section,  compression,  irritation,  etc.) ;  similar  states  are 
occasionally  produced  in  man  by  a  great  variety  of  agencies, 
including  disease ;  and  these  are  tlie  cases  in  which  a  direct  appli 
cation  of  physiological  laws  to  pathology  will  prove  most  fruit 
f al  of  results. 

But  the  states  produced  in  physiological  experiments  are  far 
from  being  so  various  and  general  and  are  seldom  so  exactly 
localized,  as  are  pathological  conditions.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case  they  must  be  vary  limited  in  extent ;  the  usual  lesions 
consist  of  severance  of  continuity,  very  small,  and  with  hardly 
any  extension  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  cord. 
Simple  sections  have  hitherto  formed  almost  our  entire  fonnda 
tion  for  the  experimental  pathology  of  the  cord  ;  and  it  is  time 
that  the  method  of  Nothnagel  and  Fournie,  applied  with  su 
success  to  the  brain,  were  extended  to  the  spinal  cord. 

A  brief  consideration  shows  that  the  experiments  of  phy 
ology  and  pathology  can  imitate  neither  those  anomalies  which 
are  widely  distributed  along  the  length  of  the  cord,  yet  localized 
in  particular  spots  ;  nor  the  slowly  progressive  conditions  of  irri- 
tation  and  paralysis;  nor  the  moderate  and  gradually  increasing 
and  varying  degrees  of  pressure ;  nor  the  various  finer  disturb- 
ances of  nutrition  in  fibres  and  cells. 

In  particular,  it  must  be  noted  that  possibly,  even  probablyj 
the  properties  of  irritability  inherent  in  the  cord  may  be  essen^ 
tially  changed  by  pathological  processes,  so  that,  for  instant 
the  kinesodic  substance  becomes  motor,  the  festhesodic  sensitive. 
Thus  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  healthy^  cord,  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  organ  in  a  morbid  state,  without  certain 
reserves,  ^M 

These  reasons  may  justify  the  objections  which  have  beeilt 
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made  to  a  direct  transference  of  physiological  principles  (in 
many  respects  poorly  founded)  to  the  pathology  of  the  cord. 
Nevertheless,  we  think  it  not  unsuitable  to  collect  in  this  place 
some  of  the  principles  deduced  from  physiological  and  patho- 
logical experience,  so  far  as  they  seem  applicable  to  practical 
needs,  as  a  sort  of  clew  to  the  interpretation  and  recognition  of 
complicated  pathological  processes.' 

1.  Section  or  limited  affection  of  the  posterior  columns  de- 
stroys the  sense  of  touch  in  parts  situated  behind  the  point  of 
injury,  but  leaves  the  sense  of  pain. 

2.  Disturbance  of  the  conductive  power  of  the  gray  substance 
for  a  limited  longitudinal  extent  suspends  the  sense  of  pain,  but 
leaves  that  of  touch  (analgesia). 

3.  Disease  or  destruction  of  the  entering  posterior  root-fibres 
(or  of  the  network  of  fibres  directly  formed  by  them)  must  impair 
the  sense  of  touch  equally  with  that  of  pain  and  the  other  classes 
of  sensation. 

4.  Injury  or  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  at  the  level  of  the 
lumbar  cord  leads  to  a  diminution  of  the  sense  of  touch  at  the 
anus,  perineum,  etc.,  while  the  sensibility  and  motility  of  the 
lower  extremities  remain  unimpaired;  the  same  lesions  in  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  lumbar  cord  have  the  same  effect  upon  the 
lower  extremities  as  those  of  the  posterior  columns  in  the  dorsal 
and  cervical  medulla. 

6.  When  the  gray  substance  is  partially  destroyed  in  the 
transverse  direction,  and  the  posterior  columns  are  also  affected, 
the  conduction  of  sensory  impressions  is  retarded,  in  a  degree 
proportional  to  the  smallness  of  the  transverse  piece  of  gray  mat- 
ter that  remains.  But  if  the  conductive  power  of  the  posterior 
columns  is  retained,  this  retardation  appears  to  extend  only  to 
the  sensation  of  pain,  while  the  conduction  of  the  sensation  of 
touch  takes  places  with  normal  rapidity. 

6.  Destruction  of  the  entire  extent  of  the  posterior  columns 
(inclusive  of  the  sensitive  root-fibres  passing  through  them)  must 
be  followed  by  ancesthesia  of  a  corresponding  extent. 

>  Compare  the  **  Corollarien  fttr  die  Pathologie,"  given  by  Sehiff  (Physiologie,  p. 
293),  and  Brawn-SSguariTs  statements  in  his  Course  of  Leotores  on  the  Physiology  and 
Pathology  of  the  Central  Kerroos  System.  1860. 
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7:  Limited  destruction  of  the  entire  transverse  extent  of  the 
posterior  columns  and  of  the  gray  substance  is  followed  by  com- 
plete anaesthesia  of  the  portions  of  the  body  lying  posteriorly, 
and  weaktiess  of  motion  or  partial  paralysis. 

8.  An  irritalton  affecting  a  limited  longitudinal  extent  of  the 
posterior  columns  (inHaramation,  hypera?raia,  etc.),  produces  a 
spontaneous  pain  in  only  those  roots  wliich  traverse  the  diseased 
spot  (girdle-pain) ;    subjective  sensations  of  touch  (formicatio 
prickling,  numbness,  sensation  of  heat  and  cold)  and  some  d 
gree  of  hyperajsthesia  occur  in  the  parts  situated  posteriorly. 

9.  A  lesion  producing  paralysis,  affecting  the  posterior 
columns  in  the  same  way,  gives  rise  to  a  girdle  of  complete^ 
inst*nsibility,  corresponding  to  the  district  supplied  bj^  tlie  para<S 
Ij'zed  nerve-roots ;  below  this  girdle  the  so-called  sensations  of 
touch  fire  absent,  or  greatly  impaired;  the  sensation  of  pain 
retained,  but  is  badlj^  localized. 

10.  If  an  affection  which  at  first  irritates,  and  afterwa: 
paralyzes,  progresses  upwards,  the  painful  girdle  travels  up- 
wards, and  leaves  beliind  it  a  girdle  of  anaesthesia  which  gradu- 
ally increases  in  width;  in  the  parts  situated  behind  this  the 
sense  of  touch  is  gone,  but  subjectiv^e  impressions  of  touch  (for- 
mication, numbness,  etc.)  may  be  present. 

11.  When  the  power  of  movement  is  unimpaired,  and  a  g! 
of  pain  %vithout  aberration  of  the  sense  of  touch  is  present,  the: 
only  the  nerve-roots,  witliin  or  without  the  cord,  are  affected, 

12.  In  diseases  of  the  posterior  columns  and  the  gray  sub- 
stance, the  parts  belli nd  the  diseased  portion  may  experienca^ 
only  chang(*s  in  the  sense  of  touch,  without  any  excentric  pains.  (!)■ 
If  the  latter  occur,  they  point  to  an  implication  of  those  nerve- 
roots  which  are  situated  further  back, 

13.  Disorganization  of  an  anterior  and  a  lateiul  column 
of  the  greatest  jiart  of  the  gray  substance  produces  paralysis 
the  same  side. 

14.  Destruction  of  the  anterior  (and  lateral)  columns  in  tlieiF 
entire  transverse  section  (inclusive  of  the  motor  nerve-roots  pass- 
ing through  them)  is  followed  by  a  paralysis  of  corresponding 
extent.  I 

15.  Limited  destruction  of  the  entire  transverse  section  of  the 
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anterior  (and  lateral)  columns  and  of  the  gray  substance  is  fol- 
lowed by  complete  paralysis,  also  analgesia,  but  retention  of  the 
sense  of  touch. 

16.  Disease  of  the  anterolateral  columns  and  the  kinesodic 
substance  alone  produces  paralysis  without  lesion  of  sensibility. 

17.  Disease  of  the  motor  ganglia,  into  which  the  motor  roots 
first  enter,  produces  paralysis  in  the  region  of  the  related  nerves, 
without  disturbance  of  sensibility,  but  with  trophic  disturbances. 

18.  Affections  of  the  anterolateral  columns  and  the  corre- 
sponding gray  substance  produce  contracture  or  convulsions  only 
in  the  muscles  immediately  dependent  on  the  diseased  spot  and 
its  motor  roots ;  but  contractures  of  muscles  supplied  by  the 
roots  given  oflf  behind  the  affected  spot  are  not  produced  (?). 

19.  Slight  pressure  on  the  cord  may  bring  on  paralysis  of  the 
extensors  and  secondary  contractures  in  flexion,  but  this  is  never 
severe. 

20.  Contractures  and  convulsions  of  the  lower  extremities 
also  occur  in  affections  of  the  segments  of  the  cord  above  the 
lumbar  region  ;  they  are  then  a  consequence  of  an  implication  of 
the  posterior  columns,  and  arise  reflexly.  In  the  same  way,  in 
diseases  of  the  posterior  columns,  spasmodic  symptoms  occur  in 
the  parts  situated  nearer  the  head. 

21.  Disorganization  of  the  entire  gray  substance  to  a  consider- 
able distance  must  be  followed  by  anaesthesia  and  paralysis  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body;  if  the  lesion  is  limited  to  one 
place,  the  sensory  and  motor  paralysis  may  be  partial. 

22.  If  the  movements  of  respiration  are  entirely  intact  in  an 
affection  of  the  cervical  cord  which  paralyzes  the  extremities  and 
trank,  then  the  lateral  columns  are  not  involved. 

23.  Conditions  of  irritation  in  the  cervical  medulla  will  pro- 
duce dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  paralytic  conditions,  contraction. 

24.  Unilateral  lesion  of  the  cord  is  followed  by  almost  total 
paralysis  and  increased  sensory  excitability  on  the  injured  side, 
with  very  slight  disturbances  of  motion  and  loss  of  sensibility  on 
the  opposite  side. 

25.  Complete  compression  or  division  of  the  spinal  cord  ex- 
aggerates the  reflex  acts  in  the  region  lying  posteriorly  to  the 
lesion. 
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26*  In  limited  destruction  of  the  dorsal  medulla^  the  reflex 
acts  which  are  performed  tlirough  the  lumbar  cord  (evacuatSon 
of  urine  and  faeces,  vascular  tonus,  etc.)  go  on  with  very  little 
alteration  ;  only  they  can  no  longer  be  modified  by  the  will, 

27.  The  nutrition  of  peiiplieral  parts  (muscles,  nerves,  bones, 
joints,  skin,  etc.)  remains  intact  in  the  various  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord,  in  proportion  as  the  gray  substance  remains  normal 


The  doctrine  of  the  functional  reparation  (Ansgleichung)  of 
partial  lesions  of  the  cord^  stated  by  Schiff,  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  pathology;  the  fact,  namely,  that  while  these  lesions  are 
not  anatomically  made  good,  an  apparently  complete  restoration 
of  function  follows.  Schiff '  affirms  that  in  injury  of  almost  any 
part  of  the  cord,  the  consequent  functional  disturbances  may  be 
compensated  for  by  an  intact  portion  of  the  cord  assuming  the 
function  of  the  injui-ed  portion;  the  lesion  of  the  posterior 
columns  alone  leads  to  a  pennaneni  loss  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
which  cannot  be  repaired. 

The  chief  element  in  this  functional  restoration  is  of  course  ft 
vicarious  assumption  of  the  processes  of  conduction  by  intact 
portions  of  the  cord.  This  fact  is  not  of  itself  strange,  for  we 
can  observe  in  the  fine  network  of  nerves  what  seems  to  be  t 
anatomical  provision  for  such  exigencies. 

It  is  not  yet  settled  how  far  such  a  vicarious  substitution 
may  go  in  human  pathologj'-;  but  it  is  clear  how  wide  must  be 
its  significance  in  relation  to  the  prognosis  and  cure  of  partial 
lesions  of  the  cord. 

It  will  be  proper  to  introduce  here  a  few  remarks  on  the  ana- 
tomical  restoration  of  partial  lesions  of  the  cord.  Daily  expe- 
rience shows  that  this  happens  very  often,  and  may  be  quite 
considerable  in  amount;  it  is  not  rare  for  apparently  very  severe 
injuries  of  the  cord  to  recover.  But  the  exact  histological  pro- 
cesses are  not  known;  it  is  not  yet  well  ascertained  how  a  chronic 
inflammation,  or  the  various  degenerative  processes,  scleroses, 
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BofteniDg,  hemorrhage,  etc.,  are  repaired,  nor  to  what  extent  this 
takes  place. 

Experimentally,  this  question  has  been  very  little  examined, 
although  the  physiologists  have  had  material  enough.  A  few 
positive  facts  were  ascertained  by  Flourens,  Brown-Sequard,  H. 
Mueller ;  but  in  recent  years  Masius  and  Vanlair  *  have  been  the 
first  to  institute  thorough  experiments  upon  frogs,  showing  after 
a  lapse  of  at  least  six  months  a  great  progress  in  restoration  of 
excised  segments  of  the  spinal  cord.  Motility  and  sensibility 
were  restored,  and  nerve-cells  and  fibres  were  found  in  the  cica- 
trix. In  the  higher  order  of  animals,  especially  the  mammalia, 
the  restoration  seems  to  be  less  easy  and  perfect.  The  same 
result  appears  from  the  latest  experiments  of  Eichhorst  and 
Naunyn  *  upon  very  young  dogs.  After  section  or  crushing  of 
the  lower  dorsal  cord,  the  first  occurrence  is  a  complete  degene- 
ration and  fluidification  of  the  parts  directly  attacked ;  after- 
wards an  intermediate  substance,  composed  of  a  tissue  like 
neuroglia,  rich  in  cells,  is  developed,  which  incloses  a  central 
cavity.  Subsequently  the  double-contoured  nerve-fibres  are  re- 
generated, and  a  limited  number  are  seen  to  traverse  the  inter- 
mediate substance.  Regeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells  was  never 
observed.  Corresponding  with  these  conditions,  a  partial  res- 
toration of  function  appears  after  many  weeks  (eight  or  ten,  at 
least) ;  voluntary,  but  incomplete  and  *' atactic,"  movements  are 
the  first  to  appear,  and  sensibility  returns  later.  But  the  ani- 
mals die  subsequently,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  secondary 
hydromyelus. 

On  the  other  hand,  Goltz  and  Preusberg  have  never  seen  a 
regeneration  and  restoration  of  function  in  their  numerous  ex- 
periments upon  dogs,  although  some  were  kept  living  for  an 
extremely  long  time.  For  this  reason  Freusberg  cannot  avoid 
expressing  a  suspicion  of  the  correctness  of  the  results,  as  re- 
gards restoration  of  function,  obtained  by  Naunyn  and  Eich- 
horst.' 

>  Centralbl.  t  d.  med.  Wiss.  1869.  No.  89 ;  and  Arch,  de  Physiol,  norm,  et  path. 
IV.  p.  268. 

*  Arch.  f.  ezpezim.  PathoL  and  PharmaooL  Bd.  II.  p.  23o.  1874. 

*  Pflaeger'8  Arch.  Bd.  IX.  p.  800. 
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It  certainly  follows  from  these  experiments  that  in  the  liigher 
animals,  and  probably  in  man  also,  the  regeneration  of  the  spi* 
ital  cord,  when  once  completely  destroyed,  will  always  remiuu 
Tery  imperfect,  even  if  it  takes  place  to  any  extent. 


m.    General  Pathology  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

In  this  section  we  design  to  give  a  short  acconnt  of  the  facts 
and  observations,  but  only  as  far  as  they  seem  to  possess  a  pres- 
ent interest  and  importance  in  relation  to  pructice.  We  shall 
lay  the  chief  weight  upon  general  symptomatology  and  thera- 
peutics, and  shall  take  leave  to  pass  over  the  general  patholo- 
gical  anatomy,  which  at  present  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  made 
useful  to  the  practitioner.  General  etiology  and  diagnosis  will 
be  but  briefly  touched,  iu  view  of  their  present  condition. 


A.   General  S3rmptoms  of  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  f^jrd. 

Tins  involves  a  systematic  enumeration  of  the  several  dis-" 
tnrbances  which  occur  in  diseases  of  the  cord,  partly  in  order  to 
explain  their  significance  and  names,  partly  to  n^uce  them  to 
their  immediate  causes  and  develop  their  pathology,  partly  to 
point  out  somewhat  in  anticipation  the  more  usual  groupings 
of  symptoms.  We  shall  tlius  be  enabled  to  save  many  repeti- 
tions and  details  in  the  special  part. 


1.  Disturbances  of  Sensibilitt/. 


Tliese  are  very  frequent,  and  their  form  and  grouping  is  often 
Tery  characteristic.    They  are  very  important  in  diagnosticating 
and  estimating  diseased  processes  in  the  cord ;  for  these  reasoi 
they  must  be  stated  with  great  fulness. 
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In  exunlning  seoaorj  distnrbaooeftf  the  tereinl  qualities  of  aensaHon 
stricUj  dislmgtiished.     Let  the  lecisAtiona  of  touch,  temperature,  aod  ticklings,  of 
prennre,  of  spice,  and  of  p&in  be  tested.    Aa  regardi  the  best  oiethocU  of  doing 
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this,  compare  Vol.  XL  of  this  Cyclopaedia,  p.  212  [American  ed.].  The  qualities  of 
perception  which  are  classed  together  under  the  name  of  muscular  sensation,  or 
sense,  should  also  be  tested.  Besides  the  methods  given  in  the  same  volume,  p. 
234,  there  is  a  good  method  given  by  Leyden  *  for  the  exact  testing  of  the  sensation 
of  passive  motions.  No  extensive  apparatus  is  required  for  this ;  the  same  exact 
results  are  obtained  when  the  leg  is  suspended  in  a  broad  cloth,  and  by  means  of  the 
cloth  is  made  to  move  in  various  directions,  upwards,  downwards,  outwards,  or 
inwards — ^its  position  being  either  extended  (for  testing  the  hip-joint)  or  semi-flexed 
(for  the  knee-joint).  The  patient  is  required  to  state  the  extent  and  direction  of 
the  movements.  In  testing  the  passive  movements  of  the  ankle-joint,  the  front 
part  of  the  foot  is  grasped  carefully  with  the  hand,  and  is  moved  passively.  This 
method  Is  quite  sufficient,  as  the  cutaneous  sensibility  of  the  patient  is  usually 
impaired. 


a.  Diminution  qf  Sensory  ActioVr—AncBstJiesia. 

All  the  sensations  which  originate  in  the  skin,  the  mnscles, 
and  other  more  deeply-seated  parts  may  be  diminished  in  dis- 
eases of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  the  diminution  may  increase,  even 
to  the  extent  of  total  loss  of  sensation.  They  may  be  extin- 
guished all  at  once,  or  some  may  be  lost  and  the  rest  retained. 

The  disturbance  of  sensibility  usually  appears  first  in  the 
lower  extremities,  ascending  by  degrees  until  it  reaches  the 
upper  extremities.  But  often  the  latter  are  the  first  attacked, 
and  the  ancesthesia  extends  downwards. 

Anaesthesia  is  very  commonlj"  attended  by  various  subjective 
sensations,  as  the  furry  sensation  (Pelzigsein)  or  numbness,  un- 
certainty in  feeling  the  ground,  sensation  of  walking  on  cotton 
wadding,  or  on  a  bladder  full  of  water,  etc. 

In  general,  the  occurrence  of  anaesthesia  permits  us  to  infer 
an  implication  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  cord. 

A  widely  diffused^  total  paralysis  of  sensation  (total  =  af- 
fecting all  the  qualities)  occurs  only  when  the  entire  transverse 
section  of  the  posterior  columns  and  the  gray  substance  is  de- 
stroyed ;  that  is,  chiefly  in  affections  which  are  diffused  over  the 
entire  section,  extending  to  a  variable  distance  in  the  longitudi- 
nal direction.  It  also  accompanies  a  complete  severance,  crush- 
ing, or  compression  of  the  cord  at  any  point ;  in  which  case  the 

>  Ueber  MuskelsiDn  and  Ataxie.  Viroh.  Aroh.  Bd.  47.  1860. 
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anaesthesia  occupies  all  portions  of  the  body  which  derive  their 
nerve-supply  from  behind  tlie  point  of  lesion. 

Toted  j^dTcdi/sls  of  sensalfon,  of  a  more  Uifuted  extent^  may 
occur  in  various  ways,  viz.: 

As  unilateral  anwsikeski,  localized  in  one  leg,  or  a  leg  and 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  trunk,  or  finally,  in  tliese  parts  and 
the  corresponding  arm.  This  occurs  in  ti-aumatic  or  spontaneous 
unilateral  lesion  of  the  cord,  and  the  loss  of  sensation  takes  place 
on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  spinal  lesion,  owing  to  the 
decussation  of  the  sensory  paths  in  the  cord.  The  muscular 
sense,  however,  usually  remains  unimjiaired,  because  the  libres 
for  it  cross  at  a  higher  poinL 

As  anmsthesia  i/i  the  form  of  a  girdle — ^a  zone  of  varying 
width,  deprived  of  sensation,  which  surrounds  at  various  levels 
the  pelvis,  the  abdomen,  the  thorax,  or  even  the  region  of  the 
shoulder  or  neck  on  one  or  both  sides.  It  is  due  to  a  local  dis- 
ease of  the  posterior  roots  within  or  without  the  medulla,  which 
extends  over  but  a  limited  length  of  the  cord  ;  or  to  a  eircum* 
scribed  affection  of  the  gray  posterior  cornua,  embracing  the  net- 
work of  nerve^fibre  which  is  formed  by  the  entering  root-libres, 
and  the  paths  which  traverse  the  gray  substance  before  re-enter- 
ing the  posterior  columns. 

Finally,  as  circumscript  ancBsthesia^  limited  to  certain  ex* 
tremities  or  parts  of  extremities,  or  to  the  district  supplied  by 
certain  nerve-trunks.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  lies  prob- 
ably in  affections  of  single  bundles  of  roots ;  it  may  be  produced 
by  local  affections,  limited  to  portions  of  the  transverse  section 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  affecting  only  certain  ol  tlie  longitudinal 
fibres,  but  this  lesion  would  be  more  likely  to  produce  a  partial 
paralysis  of  sensation.  It  is  probable  that  the  sensitive  paths 
for  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  body,  etc.,  have  a  distinct  arrangement  in  the 
Bpinal  cord  ;  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  many  forms 
may  be  taken  by  such  circumscript  anaesthesia,  according  to  th^M 
horizontal  or  vertical  distribution  of  the  morbid  change.  ™ 

Partial  paralyses  qf  sensalion^  however  (limited  to  certain 
of  the  qualities  of  sensation),  also  occur,  and  nowhere  more  fre- 
quently than  in  diseases  of  the  cord  ;  the  history  of  tabes  dorsa- 
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lis  gives  the  most  numerous  examples  of  this.  They  occur  in 
all  possible  combinations,  as  indicated  in  Vol.  XL,  p.  201.  The 
form  most  likely  to  attract  notice,  and  perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quent, is  analgesia ;  but,  as  remarked,  the  greatest  variety  of 
cases  of  partial  anaesthesia  occur.  Each  sort  of  sensation  may 
alone  be  lost  or  weakened ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  several  may 
suffer  the  same  change,  while  only  a  single  one  exists  m  partial 
or  complete  integrity. 

In  view  of  these  facts^  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  various  sensations  traverse  distinct  paths  of  conduction 
in  the  cord,  and  that,  according  to  the  local  distribution  of  the 
morbid  change  in  transverse  section,  sometimes  one  and  some- 
times another  path  is  specially  affected.  Nothing  exact  is  known, 
however,  in  respect  to  this.  It  seems  probable  that  the  sense  of 
pain  is  conducted  by  the  gray  substance  only,  and  impressions  of 
touch  by  the  posterior  columns  only  (Schiff).  In  opposition  to 
this  view  Brown-S6quard  asserts  that  all  sensations  are  chiefly 
conveyed  through  the  gray  substance,  and  he  even  names  distinct 
regions  of  the  latter,  which  are  supposed  to  contain  the  respec- 
tive groups  of  fibres.  The  result,  therefore,  will  differ  in  each 
case,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  distributed 
over  the  various  parts  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  cord. 

But  little  of  practical  value  can  be  drawn  from  these  scanty 
and  uncertain  facts.  If  disturbances  of  sensation  are  present, 
the  physician  will  have  to  put  to  himself  the  questions — whether 
there  is  an  affection  of  the  posterior  roots  within  or  without  the 
cord,  or  whether  there  is  an  impediment  to  conduction  within 
the  gray  substance,  or  whether  certain  sensory  paths  have  been 
injured  at  a  higher  point,  after  leaving  the  gray  substance.  The 
data  which  are  given  here  and  in  the  physiological  introduction 
will  show  the  points  which  aid  us  in  making  these  distinctions ; 
but  they  will  also  show  how  few  and  unsatisfactory  these  points 
are. 

What  is  true  of  cutaneous  sensation  may  be  likewise  aflSrmed 
of  the  so-called  muscular  sensation;  both  the  muscular  sense 
and  that  which  is  called  the  muscular  sensibility*  may  be  reduced 

I  Compare  Volume  XL  p.  233. 
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or  suspended  in  spinal  diseases.  The  patients  lose  the  sensatioa 
of  pain  in  the  muscles,  produced  by  various  external  agencies 
they  lose  the  sense  of  fatigue  ;  they  are  not  certain  of  the  poi 
tion  of  their  limbs  in  the  dark,  or  when  their  eyes  are  closed 
they  have  lost  the  feeling  of  passive  movement  of  the  limbs, 
their  ability  to  retain  their  equilibrium  is  diminished^  etc. 

Regarding  the  position  of  the  routes  wldeh  transmit  these  im* 
pressions  in  the  spinal  cord,  we  know  very  little.  According  to 
BrowU'Sequard,  at  least  a  part  of  them  remain  on  the  same  si 
of  the  cord,  and  do  not  decussate  till  they  reach  the  medulla  ob 
longata-    The  application  to  pathology  is  evident. 

A  symptom  wliich  is  not  very  rare  under  pliysiological  coi 
ditions  is  the  felardation  of  the  conduction  of  seiuory  impT\ 
sions.  This  remarkable  fact  was  fiist  mentioned  by  Cruveilhiei 
without  accounts  of  special  cases;  since  then,  although  oft 
observed,  it  has  never  been  closely  studied  untU  very  lately,  and 
even  now  the  investigation  is  far  from  complete. 

This  retardation  is  very  noticeable  and  measurable.  While 
in  ordinary  circumstances  sensation  follows  directly  upon  the 
application  of  the  stimulus,  in  cases  like  this  it  is  separated  from 
the  latter  by  a  noticeable  interval  of  time,  which  is  frequently  a 
fractional  part  of  a  second,  but  not  rarely  amounts  to  one 
several  seconds ;  cases  have  even  been  observed  wliere  the  sen 
tion  came  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds  later  than  the  stimula- 
tion (Cruveilhier),  thirty  seconds  (Topinard),  and  even  several 
minutes.  In  such  cases  the  phenomenon  is  of  course  very  easil; 
observed  ;  in  less  marked  cases  the  existence  and  the  degree 
retardation  can  be  determined  by  exact  measurements,  such  as 
have  been  made  by  Leyden  and  Goltz.*  The  more  powerful  the 
stimulus,  the  shorter  the  intervaL 

It  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  and  very  recently  established 
with  exactness,  that  this  retardation  relates  only  to  a  few  of  the 
qualities  of  sensation,  chiefly  to  that  of  pain.  E,  Remak'*  has 
published  a  case  in  which  pricking  with  a  needle  provoked  in 
every  instance  an  immediate  sensation  of  touch,  which  was  fol- 


n 


'  Anatom.  pathol   Li\Taifl,  XXXVIII.  p.  9. 

•  Leyden^  Kliuik  der  RUckenmarkftkrankheiteiL  L  p.  14(1, 

»  Arch,  f.  Psych,  u.  NerTcnkr.  Bd.  IV.  p,  703.  1874. 
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lowed  in  three  seconds  by  the  retarded  perception  ot  pain.  In 
such  cases  every  powerful  ijupressiou  given  rise  to  a  doiiblt^  sen- 
sation, first,  one  of  touch,  perceived  with  normal  quickness,  and 
then  a  retarded  sensation  of  pain.  Ttie  case  published  by  Nau- 
nya  ia  the  same  journal^  seems  on  some  accounts  to  belong  here ; 
it  included  retardation  of  the  sensation  of  paiu,  associated  with 
hypersBSthesia,  while  the  sensation  of  touch  remained  normal. 
Vulpian*  observed  a  similar  state  in  a  case  of  tabes  ending  in 
apoplexy ;  the  prick  of  a  pin  was  rapidly  followed  by  a  sligJit 
reflex  action,  and  two  or  three  seconds  later  by  a  very  full  and 
continued  movement  of  defence.  1  have  under  my  observation 
at  present  a  tabetic  patient,  in  whom  I  have  been  able  to  demon- 
strate this  double  sensation,  not  only  as  regards  needle-pricks 
and  pinching,  but  also  under  the  painful  faradic  current. 

E.  Hemak  has  treated  very  thoroughly  of  the  question, 
whether  this  retardation  of  conduction  is  always  limited  to  the 
sense  of  pain,  and  never  affects  that  of  touch.  The  observations 
iutherto  made  seem  almost  to  show  that  such  is  the  case;  but 
the  question  needs  further  careful  study^  and  it  is  hard  to  give  a 
u  w^hy  the  sense  of  touch  should  not  in  some  cases  be 
'ected.  The  cases  commonly  tested  are  those  of  tabes  dorsalis, 
ia  which  the  sense  of  touch  is  more  or  less  weakened,  while  that 
of  pain  is  retained ;  if  both  are  retained,  the  double  sensation 
may  occur,  Topinard  also  states  that  the  retardation  affects 
chiefly  the  senses  of  pain  and  of  temperature.* 

Ifc  has  been  made  known  through  the  physiological  researches 
of  Schiff,  that  a  transverse  narrowing  of  the  gray  substance 
(whether  the  posterior  columns  are  cut  or  no)  produces  a  corres- 
ponding retardation  of  the  conduction  of  sensation,  wliich  is 
marked  in  invei-se  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gray  matter  re- 
Schilf  has  even  been  enabled  b}^  his  experience  to 


^easQ] 
^nlffect 


*  ArchJT  t  Pgych,  n,  Xrevenkr.  Bd.  IV.  p.  70O. 

*  Arch,  de  PhysioJ.  norm,  et  p^th,  L  p.  405, 

*  Itertthtrg  (Beitr.  zur  Keniitxiiss  der  Seujjibilitatastdniiigen  bef  Tabes.  Diss.  Jetui^ 
1S75)  hjh»  lately  demonstrated,  in  some  very  carefully  examined  c&ses,  that  the  most 
freq^netit  occurrence  i«  that  of  retardation  of  the  sense  of  pain  alone ,  but  that  the  een- 

t  of  touch  and  temperature  also  are  not  rarely  rutardedi  though  to  a  less  degree. 

*  See  J^^ff^s  Fhyaiologie.   p.  2A^ 
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predict  the  existence  of  doable  sensation  in  man,  which  Img 
lately  been  confirraed  bj  the  beautiful  observation  of  E.  Remak; 
he  looks  for  the  appearance  of  this  sj^mptora  in  ever}''  ci^se  where 
the  transverse  dimensions  of  the  gray  substance  have  been  di- 
minished by  pathological  processes,  while  the  posterior  columns 
have  remained  intact.^ 

It  may  be  assumed,  on  the  strength  of  these  facts,  that  wh 
ever  retarded  sensation  exists,  there  is  an  alteration  of  the  gn 
substance;  and  it  would  be  entirely  consistent  with  this  assump- 
tion, if  it  should  be  found  that  the  retardation  always  affects  tlie 
sensation  of  pain  only,  and  never  that  of  touch.     It  would  then, 
according  to  Schiff,   depend  on  the  condition  of  tlie  posterior 
columns,  whether  the  sensjition  of  touch  is  absolutely  wantinj 
or  appears  in  rt*duced  amount,  but  with  the  normal  rapidity, 

The  investigations  of  Burckliardt,"  wlio  has  tried  to  measure 
the  sensory  conduction  of  the  cord  in  an  isolated  form,  are  of 
great  interest.  He  found  that  the  cord  conducts  impressions  of 
pain  decidedly  more  slowly  than  those  of  toncli,  and  suspects  fo^M 
this  reason  that  tlie  gi*ay  Bubstance  in  genenil  conducts  niow^ 
slowly  than  the  white.  Tlie  retardation  of  tactile  conduction 
under  pathological  circumstances  is  referred  by  him  directly  to  j 
a  loss  of  white  substance  (degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns) ; 
the  more  the  gray  substance  is  called  upon  to  perform  the  func- 
tion of  conduction,  the  more  slowly  is  the  function  performed. 
He  thinks,  also,  that  every  narrowing  of  the  gray  substance — * 
which  is  naturally  a  slow  conductor— must  still  further  retard 
the  conduction  ;  the  examination  with  the  second-hand  of  a  watch 
will  not  bring  out  the  fact  of  retardation  until  such  narrowing 
has  taken  place.  As  long  as  the  gray  substance  is  intact,  the 
retardation  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  fine  physio- 
logical apparatus  for  measurement. 

The  retardation  of  the  conduction  of  sensation  is  perhaps  com 
nected  with  another  phenomenon,  usually  observed  in  the  sarai 
patients— namely,  the  inahilltif  to  eount  errrrecthj  sei^eral  vnpreB 
slons  of  sensation  wJiiehfoUoiD  jyqyidly  (e,  </,,  pricks  of  a  needle) 


i 


'  See  PhjsioL  p.  204.  Comll  3.  a 

*  Phjsiolog.  Diag-oofitlk  der  Nervenkiankhdtdn.  Lelpdg^. 
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Persons  in  healfch  are  able  to  state  without  fail  the  number  of 
pricks  (from  two  to  six),  even  when  they  come  very  close  togeth- 
er, while  patients  cannot  do  this  unless  the  individual  impres- 
sions follow  at  considerable  intervals.  These  interv^als  are  sup- 
posed to  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of  retardation  of  tlie 
conduction  of  sensation.  This  symptom  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  also  dependent  on  a  change  in  the  gray  substance-  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  see  why  the  impressions  are  not  perceived  as  separate, 
since  each  impression  must  have  precisely  the  same  obstacles  to 
surmonnt. 

It  is  more  probable  that  this  phenomenon  is  connected  with 
Mother  disturbance,  whicli  commonly  accompanies  it — namely, 
remarkablff  persistent  after-sensations^  following  impressions  of 
pain.  Tbe  patients,  when  their  skin  is  pinched  or  pierced  with  a 
needie,  give  expression  to  a  much  hjnger  and  severer  pain  than 
is  nsually  felt  by  well  persons.  Rapidly  succeeding  impressions 
of  sensation  run  together  into  one,  therefore,  b<K*ause  the  new 
sensation  coincides  with  the  after-sensation  of  the  one  before  it. 
The  change  In  the  cord  upon  whicli  this  depends  canuot  at  pres- 
ent be  stated  with  certainty.  We  uiay  suppose  tliat  there  are 
coincident  clianges  in  the  posterior  colmuus  and  the  gray  sub- 
stance. 


6.  Exaggeration  of  Sensory  Action, 

Tills  is  one  of  the  commonest  symptoms  in  diseases  of  the 
cord,  and  maj*  appear  in  various  forms,  viz. : 

1-  As  simple  TiypermstJiesia ;  more  or  less  increase  of  sensi- 
tiveness to  all  possible  kinds  of  sensory  im]iressions,  whicli  di- 
rectly increase  to  pain.  This  hyperaesthesia  not  seldom  resembles 
an?psthesia  in  its  manner  of  appearance  and  distribution — in  fact, 
it  often  precedes  anaesthesia;  thus,  a  hyperjesthesia  in  the  form 
of  a  girdle  may  be  observed  above  or  below  an  anaesthetic  zone, 
and  may  gradually  move  its  position  on  the  body,  in  company 
with  the  latter.  Hyperfesthesia  may  also  be  confined  to  single 
denominations  of  sensibility  (pain,  sense  of  temperature,  espe* 
cially  simse  of  cold),  and  may  occur  in  connection  with  partial 
paralysis  of  sensation. 
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It  is  known  from  physiological  experiments  that  section 

the  posterior  columns  is  followed  by  a  hypera?sthesia  of  the 
terior  half  of  the  body,  which  at  first  increases  rapidly  and  con^ 
sidembly,  and  afterwards  very  gradually  diminislies  and  disap- 
pears;^ and  that  when  only  one  posterior  column  is  cut,  the 
liyi>eni3sthesia  n^mains  confined  to  the  same  side.    The  h}^j3eraes- 
tliesia  increases^  if  the  cut  is  carried  into  the  lateral  colum 
and  a  part  of  the  gray  substance  (Brown-Sequard) ;  it  is  mu 
less  marked  when  tlie  lateral  or  anterior  columns  are  cut,  and  the 
posterior  are  left  intact. 

It  is  hard  to  give  a  docid<Ki  interpretation  of  these  fac 
Tuerck  and  Schiff  think  them  due  to  a  state  of  irritation  of  the 
cut  parts  and  the  adjoining  regions,  especially  the  posterior  ci 
umns.     Bnt  tlie  liner  mechanism  of  the  process  is  still  uncertain," 
and  the  conducting  paths  are  unknown.     May  it  not  be  that  t 
narrowing  of  the  sensory  conductors,  produced  by  the  sectio] 
has  something  to  do  with  this  result,  by  increasing  the  exci 
ment  of  sucli  conductors  as  remain  intact  i 

At  all  events,  Schiff  s  assumption  of  an  irritative  condition  in 
the  posterior  columns  is  in  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  fact    , 
tliat  these  h3^pera3sthesife  are  by  far  the  most  common  in  suo^H 
forms  of  disease  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  de-^ 
generation  of  the  posterior    columns.      Nevertheless,   it   is  not 
unlikely  that  there  are  other  processes  capable  of  occasioning 
hyperjesthesiaj  e,  g.^  implications  of  tlie  nerve-roots  in  meningi- 
tiSj  etc. 

2.  As  parcBsthesia.    Nothing  is  commoner  than  to  hear  pa- 
tients with  disease  of  the  cord  complain  of  abnormal  sensations, 
which  are  best  called  subjeciive  sensations  if  touch.     Thus  the 
feeling    of   furriness  (Pelzigsein),   numbness,   crawling,  tingUng, 
etc.      These   sensations   are   referred   by   SchilE   to  a  modemtei 
excitation  of  the  paths  for  the  sensation  of  touch,  lying  in  thi^| 
posterior  columns^ — an  hypothesis  w^iich  seems  a  little  bold,  10^* 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  posterior  columns,  with  the  exception  of 
the  root-libres  crossing  them,  are  stated  to  be  inexcitable.     The 
hypothesis  would  have  to  be  supported  by  the  further  one,  that 
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pathological  processes  are  able  so  to  change  the  excitability  of 
the  posterior  columns  that  pathological  stimuli  will  arouse  sensa- 
tions. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  excitation  of  the  posterior  roots 
at  their  entrance  may  assist  in  producing  such  changes  in  the 
sensation  of  touch ;  and  that  a  part  of  these  modifications  may 
depend  simply  upon  a  dulling  of  the  sensibility  (as  regards 
touch),  produced  by  various  diseases  of  the  cord. 

Suiyective  sensations  qf  temperature  also  occur,  a  feeling  of 
burning  or  cold  that  may  become  very  intense.  These  sensations 
are  in  })art  referred  by  Brown-Sequard  to  direct  excitation  of  the 
fibres  in  the  gray  matter  which  conduct  the  sensations  of  tem- 
perature. Schiff,  however,  believes  that  changes  in  the  amount 
of  blood  circulating  in  the  skin,  due  to  vaso-motor  disturbances, 
may  so  act  upon  parts  which  are  already  hypersesthetic  as  to 
produce  a  sensation  of  increase  or  diminution  in  the  warmth  of 
the  skin.    But  this  explanation  can  hardly  suffice  for  all  cases. 

This  is  the  place  to  speak  of  the  girdle-sensationy  that  pecu- 
liar modification  of  subjective  i)erception  which  produces  the 
impression  of  having  a  girdle  or  a  broad  bandage  tied  about  the 
trunk  or  limbs.  This  feeling,  when  situated  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  thorax,  may  be  accompanied  with  a  severe  sense  of  pressure, 
and  is  always  very  troublesome  to  the  patient.  Cruveilhier 
described  it.  It  may  occupy  various  levels  on  the  trunk,  but 
may  also  attack  various  parts  of  the  lower  extremities,  particu- 
larly in  the  region  of  the  ankle  and  knee  of  one  or  both  sides. 

This  sensation  is  probably  produced  by  a  slight  excitation  of 
the  entering  posterior  roots  in  cases  where  the  spinal  affection  is 
limited  in  its  longitudinal  extension.  It  usually  accompanies 
inflammatory  or  other  irritative  conditions  of  the  cord,  and  origi- 
nates with  the  root-fibres  which  occupy  the  upper  limit  of  the 
disease.  But  any  sort  of  local  disease  of  the  cord  and  its  neigh- 
boring parts,  w*hich  irritates  the  posterior  roots  to  a  moderate 
extent,  may  produce  the  symptom. 

8.  As  pain.  This  is  seldom  quite  absent  in  diseases  of  the 
cord  ;  it  varies  extremely  in  form  and  distribution. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  are  the  so-called  lancinating 
or  neuralgiform  pains,  which  are  almost  pathognomonic  of  the 
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early  stage  of  tabes  dorsalis.  These  pains  are  usually  vc 
vere ;  they  are  either  continiious,  or  appear  periodically  and 
under  certinn  provocations  (especially  change  of  weather,  rain, 
storm,  snow  squalls),  and  are  localized  in  a  certain  nerve  or 
certtiin  fibres  of  it,  or  certain  regions  of  skin ;  they  rage  for  a 
time  in  one  place,  and  then  leap  suddenly  to  another,  seldom 
reraaining  long  in  one  spot.  They  are  described  as  tearing, 
shooting,  or  going  through  like  lightning  ;  the  patient  feels  as  if 
a  knife  or  a  red-hot  wire  were  thrust  into  his  flesh,  or  as  if  cer- 
tain  portions  of  his  limbs  wei'e  screwed  up  in  a  vice ;  often  the 
pains  are  localized  in  deep  parts,  as  the  bones,  but  they  oft^ea 
invade  the  skin,  where  they  are  frequently  connected  with  cir- 
cumscribed hyperaesthesia.  They  prefer  the  night,  and  are  not 
rarely  connected  with  cin*uiiiscript  vaso-motor  disturbances,  or 
even  with  reflex  muscular  jerkings.  They  may  occur  in  any 
nerve- region  whatever,  though  they  are  certainly  most  common 
in  the  lower  limbs  and  the  trunk,  where  they  often  simulate 
intercostal  neuralgia  very  closely  ;  tliey  may  appear  in  the  upper 
extremities,  and  even  in  the  region  of  the  trigeminus. 

The  origin  of  these  pains  is  almost  universally  referred  to  irri- 
tation of  the  posterior  root-fibres ;  tlieir  extent  and  location  de- 
pend on  the  extent  to  which  the  latter  are  implicated.  Thw 
cases  of  which  they  form  a  symptom  are  almost  exclusively 
those  of  degeneration  and  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns,  and, 
according  to  Charcot,  of  the  so-called  external  bands  solely, 
which  contain  the  inner  root-fibres.  It  is,  however,  also  possible 
that  irritation  of  the  longitudinal  libres  of  the  posterior  columns, 
or  of  the  gray  substance,  may  lead  to  such  excentric*  pains, 
under  pathological  conditions  ;  though  usually  the  gray  sub- 
stance is  only  festhesodic. 

Tlie  localimtion  of  tliese  and  similar  pains  in  the  dorsal  nerves 
and  a  part  of  the  lumbar  nenres  produces  the  girdle-pain.  This 
is  a  neuralgic  pain,  which  may  take  the  form  of  a  bilateral  neu- 
ralgia of  the  intercostal  or  lumbo-ai>dominal  nerves,  at  various 
levels  on  the  trunk,  but  is  often  t*onfined  to  one  side.  It  oc- 
curs in  cases  of  limited  irritation  of  the  dorsal  cord,  and  still 

^L  C,  odglnatfugf  in  a  central  oi^gan. 
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oftener  in  diseases  whicli  directly  irritate  the  sensitive  roots,  as 
especially  in  inflammation,  caries,  carcinoma  of  the  vertebrae,  etc.; 
it  is  a  valuable  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  latter,  and  often  be- 
trays at  a  very  early  period  the  beginning  and  the  location  of  a 
severe  disease,  which  hy  degrees  leads  to  compression  of  the 
cord. 

Oeneralized  pains  are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  the 
lower  extremities,  and  in  the  portions  of  the  trunk  situated  below 
the  point  of  disease.  These  pains  may  differ  greatly  in  degree, 
and  are  described  by  the  patient  as  a  more  or  less  extensive  sen- 
sation of  pain,  hard  to  describe,  but  exceedingly  unpleasant, 
which  is  usuaUy  continuous,  but  from  time  to  time  undergoes 
exacerbations.  In  some  the  feet  and  lower  half  of  the  legs  are 
the  chief  seat  of  these  pains ;  others  complain  more  of  the  back, 
the  loins,  or  the  thigh ;  very  often  the  pains  are  excited  or  in- 
creased by  spontaneous  or  reflex  twitchings  and  spasms  in  the 
lower  (i)aralyzed)  extremities,  or  by  efforts  to  walk.  They  occur 
in  all  sorts  of  diffuse,  transverse  myelitis,  in  compression  of  the 
cord  followed  by  myelitis;  in  acute  and  chronic  spinal  meningitis, 
etc. 

The  source  of  these  pains  is  not  yet  fully  clear.  The  original 
explanation  referred  them  to  a  direct  irritation  of  the  root-fibres 
within  or  without  the  cord ;  but  it  is  probable  that  an  irritation 
of  the  aesthesodic  paths  in  the  cord  may  have  the  same  effect. 
Schiff,  however,  denies  the  possibility  of  this,  believing  that,  in 
such  cases,  the  disease  always  extends  to  the  root-fibres.  Many 
facts  render  it  probable  that  pathological  conditions  may  con- 
siderably alter  the  excitability  of  the  sesthesodic  substance,  and 
it  is  possible  that  pathological  irritations  act  differently  from 
our  coarse  mechanical  or  electrical  stimulations.  Hypersesthesia, 
when  present,  may  also  assist  in  the  production  of  such  pains. 

Special  notice  is  due  to  the  pain  in  tlie  backy  so  common  in 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  accompanies  a  great  number  of 
spinal  diseases,  assumes  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  is  referable 
to  a  variety  of  causes.  Thus  rheuTnatic  or  rheumatoid  pains, 
which  are  most  frequent ;  they  are  localized  in  single,  distinct 
muscles,  are  excited  by  certain  movements,  respiration,  or  pres- 
sure, and  are  almost  always  refei-able  to  the  influence  of  cold* 
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Although  they  occur  at  tinies  in  well  persons,  they  are  very 
especially  common  in  spinal  patients,  who,  as  a  class,  are  very 
sensitive  to  cold,  and  in  the  latter  may  be  excited  in  similar 
wa3^s  by  a  variety  of  influences  which  weaken  or  irritate  the  spi* 
nal  cord,  as  excesses  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink  or  in  sexual 
indulgence.  ^^1 

UypercBsiJietic  pains  in  the  back  also  occur,  consisting  (^^ 
burning,  tearing^  or  duller  sensations  in  the  skin  of  the  back, 
especially  between  the  shoulder-blades,  or  at  certain  Bpinoua 
processes,  which,  in  these  cases,  become  extremely  sensitive  (spHI 
nal  irritation).     This  pain  indicates  abnormal  conditions  of  irriti^^ 
tion  and  hj-per^esthesia  in  the  posterior  roots  and  columns,  and    i 
may  be  more  or  less  diflfuse,  according  to  the  extension  of  thea^| 
processes.     The  excentric  neitralglform  ijains,  which  have  been    • 
already  mentioned,  may  of  course  also  occur  in  the  back.     They 
are  very  violent,  tearing,  boring,  localized  in  various  spots,  ac- 
cording to  the  seat  of  lesion,  but  preferring  the  region  of  the 
nape  or  the  loins.     Inflammations,  ha?morrhages,  tumors,  degen- 
erations of  the  cord,  etc.,  produce  these  pains,  and  they  probably 
point,  in  most  cases,  to  pathological  irritation  of  the  root-fibres.. 
The  pain  is  often  of  much  significance  in  affections  of  the  veri 
hrfF  ;  it  is  localized  in  one  or  several  spinous  processes,  is  es; 
cially  felt  when  pressure  is  made  upon  them,  or  when  the  spi 
is  moved,  is  usually  associated  with  excentric  girdle-pains,  ara 
with  a  very  rigid  position  of  the  spine ;  but  the  latter  circum- 
stance occurs  in  some  other  kinds  of  spinal  pain,  without  lesion 
of  the  vertebrse.  ^ 

Pains  localized  in  the  vertebral  column  are  best  examined  by 
pressure  on  the  spinous  processes,  or  by  tapping  them  with  the 
percussion  hammer  or  fist,  or  by  vigorous  flexion  of  the  spinal 
column,  a  forcible  push  of  the  head  or  the  shoulders,  etc.;  the 
hyperffisthetic  portions  may  also  be  very  well  ascertained  by 
passing  over  them  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold  or  hot  water,  or  by 
electrical  examination, 

A  brief  notice  of  headache  is  necessary,  which,  not  including 
acridr'ntal  complications  (fever,  cerebral  disease),  is  not  a  rare 

'  Compare  also  A  M*tyt!}\  Die  Bedeutuug  <3es  mickenschmereeii  bei  Erkrankongen 
defi  Eilekenmarka  and  der  umgebenden  Tbelle.   Arch,  der  Heiac.  L  p.  ^0.  1860. 
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accompaniment  of  spinal  diseases.  A  direct  involvement  of  the 
sensitive  fibres  of  the  cervical  plexus  in  the  lesion  of  the  cord 
may  give  rise  to  (occipital)  pain ;  in  like  manner  the  trigeminus, 
which  receives  an  ascending  root  from  the  cervical  cord,  may 
sympathize ;  finally,  headaches  are  not  seldom  observed,  which 
resemble  hemicrania,  and  are  perhaps  referable  to  an  implication 
of  the  conductors  which  lie  in  the  cervical  sympathetic  and 
originate  in  the  cervical  medulla.  It  follows  that  any  sort  of 
continued  and  violent  pain  of  the  head  is  generally  to  be  as- 
cribed to  an  affection  of  the  cervical  medulla.  Such  pains  occur 
in  tabes,  in  local  sclerosis,  in  bulbar  paralysis,  tumors  of  the 
cervical  medulla,  etc.  {L  e.j  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  cord). 


2.  Disturbances  of  Motility. 

These  are  the  most  common,  and  in  many  cases  the  predomi- 
nant and  most  troublesome  symptoms  of  spinal  cord  diseases. 
They  deserve  a  most  attentive  study  in  all  cases. 

The  proper  methods  for  examining  the  motor  apparatus  have  been  fully  explained 
by  me  in  Vol.  XL  of  this  Oyclopeedia,  p.  267,  and  I  would  refer  to  the  statement 
there  made.  It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated,  that  the  examination  of  these  points 
should  be  as  thorough  and  general  as  possible  in  all  cases ;  in  many  cases  of  diffi- 
cult diagnosis  this  furnishes  the  only  possible  means  of  attaining  an  exact  idea  of 
the  disease,  and  it  is  only  by  this  path  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  reach  a  clearer 
definition  of  diseases  than  we  now  possess. 


a.  Diminution  of  Motility —  Weakness  and  Paralysis. 

All  degrees  of  "palsy,"  from  the  slightest  paresis  to  complete 
paralysis,  occur  in  diseases  of  the  cord  ;  and  as  to  the  situation 
any  part  may  be  affected,  though  by  no  means  with  equal  fre- 
quency. 

In  the  earlier  stages  the  patients  complain  of  being  quickly 
fatigued,  of  diminished  power  of  performance  and  endurance  in 
their  limbs,  then  of  a  slight  weakness  and  incertitude  in  execut- 
ing certain  movements,  perceived  only  by  themselves,  and  at 
last  a  slight  dragging  of  the  legs  is  observed.    In  these  early 
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stages  it  is  often  especially  striking  to  observe  the  inability  to 
stand  stilL  for  any  long  time. 

By  d*:*giees  the  syniptoms  of  weakness  become  plainer;  it 
becomes  liarder  and  harder  for  patients  to  mount  on  a  chair  or 
ascend  stairs;  every  little  impediment  in  their  way  annoys  them 
and  detains  them  ;  their  powers  grow  continually  weaker,  short 
distances  exliaust  them  completely,  they  have  to  stop  or  sit  down 
at  every  other  step. 

Thus  it  goes  on  till  palsy  is  complete,  with  absolute  InabDity 
to  move  the  muscles  ;  it  may  be  weeks,  months,  and  years  before 
this  point  is  reached. 

But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  pamlysis  may  occur  almost  sud- 
denly, becoming  complete  in  a  few  minutes  or  hours  ;  bed-iidden 
patients  often  observe,  at  the  moment  when  tliey  wish  to  make 
use  of  their  limbs,  that  thej'  are  more  or  less  completely  para- 
lyzed, so  stealthily  and  rapidly  may  the  palsy  develop  itself. 
This  point  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  the  cord 
which  causes  the  paralysis* 

Our  observations  upon  this  matter  are  defective  enough  ;  bat 
as  far  as  they  go,  they  allow  us  to  associate  spinal  paralytic 
symptoms  in  the  first  place  with  affections  of  the  anterior  half  of 
the  cord  ;  it  seems  from  pathological  observation  t!iat  the  worst 
disturbances  of  voluntary  motion  originate  in  the  lateral  columns 
and  the  anterior  cornua.  We  are  not  yet  certain  as  to  the  part 
played  in  man  by  the  anterior  columns  proper.  It  is  clear  that 
the  causal  lesion  of  paralysis  may  have  various  locations ;  in  the 
anterior  roots,  within  or  without  tlie  cord,  in  the  large  (motor) 
ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  and  their  immediate  off- 
shoots, or  finally,  in  the  paths  which  lead  up  in  the  antero-  M 
lateral  columns  to  the  brain.  The  lesion  may,  further,  be  ch-  ■ 
cumscript,  or  may  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  length  of  the 
cord. 

The  nature  and  the  distribution  of  the  palsy  are  not  veiy 
characteristic  by  themselves,  but  their  combinations  with  other 
symptoms  give  many  points  which  assist  in  an  accui-ate  localiza- 
tion. Thus  the  presence  or  absence  of  reflex  actions,  secondary 
muscular  atrophy,  muscular  tension  and  contracture,  changes  in 
electrical  excitability,  etc.,  furnish  very  important  landmarks  of 
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^eat  of  disease,  and  it  will  be  proper  here  to  mention  brietiy 
some  of  these  points. 

Paralysis  rapidly  followed  by  a  marked  degree  of  atrophy 
and  by  the  reaction  characteristic  of  degenemtion  (Entartiings- 
reaction) '  points  to  disease  of  the  anterior  roots  (rarely),  or  of 
the  gray  anterior  cornua  (more  frequently).  In  this  catse  all 
reflex  actions  are  absent. 

Paralysis  with  tension  and  contracture  of  muscles,  without 
atrophy,  is  very  probably  due  to  an  affection  of  the  lateral 
columns. 

Paralysis  without  loss  of  reflex  function  and  without  atrophy 
ints  to  an  affection  of  the  paths  which  ascend  to  the  brain, 
Outside  of  the  giuy  substance,  or  at  least  outside  of  the  ganglia 
of  the  anterior  cornua.  Such  are  mostly  cases  of  circum.seript 
disturbances  of  conduction,  the  end  of  the  cord  below  the  lesion 
remaining  intact. 

Paralysis  with  trophic  disturbances  gives  room  for  suspecting 
an  affection  of  the  gniy  substancej  since  primary  affections  of  the 
roots  are  very  rare. 

Very  extensive  palsy  with  mncli  atrophy,  the  reaction  of 
degeneration,  absence  of  reflex  acts,  points  to  a  widely  diffused 
lesion  of  the  anterior  gray  substance. 

Paralysis  in  the  districts  of  certain  pairs  of  roots  (<?.  g.^  in 
those  of  the  upper  extremities  alone,  or  both  crural  nerves,  etc.), 
points  to  a  strictly  localized  affection  of  roots  or  lesion  of  the 
gray  anterior  cornua. 

Of  course  these  statements  are  not  by  any  means  exhaustive, 
and  give  only  general  assistance  ;  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
distinctions  is  at  present  veiy  great ;  in  many  cases  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances  (spasms,  aufesthesia,  pains,  palsy  of  the 
bladder,  etc.)  may  assist  the  judgment,  but  in  other  cases  they 
only  add  to  the  difficulty.  Such  comljinations  are  very  common, 
and  are  extremely  various,  especially  in  the  different  farms  of 
myelitis. 

The  conclusions  which  are  formed  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  lesion  in  the  cord  are  far  less  certain  tlian  tliose  relatiiicc  to 
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its  place.   The  diagiiOBis  is  commonly  established  by  a  conmden^ 
tion  of  the  symptoms  as  a  total. 

In  respect  to  the  extension  at  the  disease,  a  few  remark^ 
remain  to  be  made* 

By  far  the  commonest  case  is  that  in  which  the  lower  extrem* 
ities,  usually  both  togetlier  or  nearly  so,  are  attacked  by  the 
paresis  or  paralysis,  which  graduaHy  ascends,  reaching  sui 
sively  the  trunk  and  the  upper  limbs.  In  fact,  imraplegia 
characteristic  a  form  of  spinal  palsy,  that  when  it  occurs  we 
always  think  first  of  a  spinal  affection.  (A  paresis  occarring 
in  tliis  form  may  be  designated  as  paraparesis.)  Paralysis  of 
both  lower  extremities  and  the  trunk  to  various  heights,  ai:eora- 
panied  by  disturbances  of  sensibility,  palsy  of  tlie  bladder  and 
rectum,  and  bed-sores—such  is  the  usual  form  ;  but  the  latter 
symptoms  may  be  entirely  wanting. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  paraplegia  are  affections  which 
involve  the  thickness  of  the  cord,  or  complete  compression  froi 
vertebral  carles^  tumors,  etc.  ;  but  paraplegia  occurs  also  in  affec 
tions  which  are  strictly  localized  in  the  motor  apjianitus,  such 
as  spinal  palsy  of  children,  hemorrhage  in  the  gray  anterior  coi 
nua,  etc. 

If  the  upper  extremities,  and  finally  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion, are  also  invaded,  the  affection  takes  the  form  of  vnJrers 
spinal paralysiSy  wliicli  is  observed  in  various  spinal  affecti( 
described  in  the  special  part  of  this  work. 

If  oxAj  the  two  upper  extremities  are  attacked  by  palsy, 
legs  remaining  free,  we  have  paraplegia  hrachiaUs  or  certucalis; 
a  ratlit^r  rare  form.  It  occurs  in  connection  with  processes  which 
affect  in  an  isolated  manner  the  anterior  roots  of  the  cenrii 
enlargement,  or  in  strictly  eireuniscribed  lesions  of  the  anterior 
cornua  in  the  cervical  enlargement  (as  in  spinal  palsy  of  children, 
progressive  nuiscnlar  atrophy,  perhaps  also  lead  palsy  [!]).  In 
disease  of  the  white  columns  it  is  rare  that  an  isolated  affection 
of  the  paths  for  the  upper  extremities  occurs. 

HeiuipUffia  .spinalis  (Brown-Sequard)  is  the  name  given  to 
palsy  of  an  arm  and  a  leg  of  the  same  side,  originating  in  a  spi- 
nal affection;  the  face  is  not  attacked.  It  occurs  in  unilateral 
disease  or  injury  of  the  cord,  in  which  case  the  motor  palsy  is  on 
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the  same  side  as  the  lesion  of  the  coi-d,  while  sensory  palsy  exists 
on  the  other  side.  If  this  palsy  is  confined  to  one  lower  extrem- 
ity, it  is  called  heviiparapleffia  spinalis.  For  further  remarks 
eee  below,  in  the  section  upon  Unilateral  Lesion  of  the  Cord. 

Finally,  partial  parah/ses  of  spinal  origin  are  frequent. 
They  may  be  limited  to  a  single  extremity,  single  groups  of 
moscles  and  nerve-territories,  or  even  single  muscles;  this  de- 
pends entii-ely  on  the  nature  and  distribation  of  the  lesion  in  the 
cord.  Such  partial  palsies  ai-e  usually  due  to  quite  circum- 
scribed local  lesions,  which  show  little  tendency  to  spread  ;  sniall 
hemorrhages  in  the  medulla,  circumscribed  myelitic  foci  in  the 
gray  substance,  little  islands  of  sclerosis,  etc.  It  is  often  hard, 
or  even  impossible,  to  distinguish  these  from  circumscript  affec- 
tions of  the  roots  or  other  peripheral  palsies* 


J.  Imperfect  Co-ordinatioji  of  Monenients — Ataxia, 

This  peculiar  and  frequent  disturbance  of  movement  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  numerous  debates  within  the  past  ten  or 
twenty  years,  since  Buchenne  introduced  the  term  *'ataxie  loco- 
motrice"  into  nosology. 

Ataxia  is  characterized  by  inability  to  make  combined  or  com- 
plicated movements  with  certainty  and  exactitude,  or  even  (in 
advanced  cases)  to  make  them  at  all,  while  the  simple  individual 
motions  and  the  gross  force  of  the  muscles  are  normal,  or  but  Ut- 
ile impaired. 

This  disturbance  is  most  marked  in  standing  and  walking, 
A  patient  who  presents  the  characteristic  signs  cannot  perform 
tliese  acts  with  security  ;  in  walking,  he  brings  his  foot  down 
with  a  atamp,  the  motions  of  his  legs  are  exaggerated,  %vild,  jerk- 
ing, the  movements  are  various,  impulsive,  often  raade  in  the 
wrong  direction  and  with  an  unsuitable  degree  of  force. 

It  soon  becomes  necessary  to  exercise  an  increased  control 
with  the  eyes  over  the  movements.  The  patient  has  to  keep  his 
eyes  cm  his  feet  and  on  the  ground  while  walking  ;  in  the  dark, 
or  with  closed  eyes,  his  nncertiiinty  increases  considerably,  espe- 
cially when  there  exists  an  impairment  of  the  sensibility  of  the 
l^s*     It  soon  becomes  impossible  to  walk  without  the  aid  of  a 
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cane,  or  a  pair  of  sticks  ;  finally  this  also,  and  even  standing,  is 
beyond  his  power. 

While  lying  down,  all  the  simple  movements  are  at  first  per 
formed  with  ease  and  certainty,  and  even  with  normal  force  ;  but 
a  distinct  failure  of  force,  and,  still  more,  of  endurance,  is  usu- 
ally seen  at  an  early  stage.  All  complicated  movements,  on  tlie 
contrary  (describing  a  circle  or  other  figure  with  the  tip  of  the 
toes,  touching  objects  with  the  toes,  etc),  are  more  or  less  inter- 
fered with,  even  in  the  lying  posture,  by  the  zigzag  movement 
of  the  leg.  This  at  last  extends  to  the  simple  movements ;  the 
leg  is  jerked  hitlier  and  thither,  away  from  the  intended  line  of 
action,  or  it  falls  back  upon  the  bed  in  a  spot  diffei^^nt  from  that 
intended. 

In  the  severest  forms  of  ataxia,  every  attempt  at  innervation 
puts  a  great  number  of  muscles  in  action  ;  the  limbs  are  tlii'own 
al>out  irregularly,  and  perform  clonic  shaking  motions  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  will.  These  motions  may  ex- 
tend from  one  to  the  other  leg,  and  in  severe  cases  even  to  the 
trunk  and  arms ;  they  cease  as  soon  as  voluntary  acts  are  not 
attempted. 

In  the  arms  and  hands  we  observe  the  same  order  of  progress ; 
all  the  finer  complicated  movements  become  uncertain,  clumsy, 
sprawling,  and  at  last  ipiite  beyond  the  power  of  the  patient  to 
execute.  When  he  tries  to  seize  an  object,  he  passes  by  it, 
spreads  his  fingers  at  the  moment  when  he  should  grasp,  moves 
his  hand  forwards  in  irregidar  zig-zags,  and  readies  his  object 
with  difficulty  and  after  many  elforts.  He  cannot  carry  his  food 
to  his  mouth,  spills  the  contents  of  his  spoon  and  glass,  thrusts 
these  objects  into  his  face,  etc.  Buttoning  the  clothes,  sewing, 
writing,  playing  the  piano,  soon  become  impossible  from  the 
interference  of  the  involuntary  motions  ;  in  severe  cases  a  shak- 
ing andspmwlingacconipan}^  every  attempt  to  move,  and  put  the 
patient  in  a  condition  of  complete  helplessness. 

But  the  gross  force  is  very  often  retained  to  a  great  extent 
and  for  a  long  time  in  the  arms,  the  simple  movements  of  exten- 
sion and  flexion  being  performed  quite  w^ell ;  if  a  hand  is  offered, 
the  patient  presses  it  powerfully,  and  is  able  to  make  very  ener- 
getic resistance  to  passive  movements. 
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In  rare  cases  the  same  disturbance  of  movement  seems  to 
extend  to  the  speech^  and  even  to  the  motions  of  the  eyes. 

If  the  phenomenon  is  closely  examined,  it  is  at  once  evident 
that  the  motor  disturbance  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  simple 
motor  conduction  is  not  disturbed ;  it  is  entirely  possible  to  per- 
form any  simple  motion ;  the  force  of  the  muscles  is  often  re- 
tained for  a  long  time,  or  only  a  little  diminished  ;  the  case  can- 
not^ thertfore^  he  <me  of  real  palsy y  however  helpless  the  patient 
may  often  be  made  by  these  disturbances.  There  is  rather  a 
deficient  harmony  among  the  impulses  to  motion  which  are  requi- 
site for  every  combined  and  associated  movement.  We  may 
therefore  give  the  following  definition :  Ataxia  is  the  distxirh- 
ance  of  movemerU^  produced  by  defective  co-ordination  of  the 
latter.  Wherever  a  co-ordination  of  several  muscles  is  requisite 
to  the  production  of  a  certain  movement,  this  symptom  appears, 
and  is  distinct  in  proportion  as  the  desired  movement  is  compli- 
cated. 

The  manner  in  which  ataxia  may  he  produced  appears  from 
that  which  has  already  been  stated  (see  p.  39  et  seq.)  concerning 
the  co-ordination  of  movements — namely, 

a.  By  abnormal  extension  of  the  motor  innervation  to  too 
many  or  too  few  muscles,  so  that  in  some  cases  more,  in  others 
fewer  than  are  normally  required,  are  put  in  use  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  definite  object  of  motion. 

6.  By  abnormal  strength  of  the  innervation  sent  to  each 
muscle  in  the  case  of  a  complicated  movement. 

A  diyision  of  these  disturbances  into  ataxia  proper  (cases  under  a)  and  dUturh- 
ances  of  innervation  (under  5),  as  proposed  by  Cyon,*  is  impracticable.  The  effect 
of  both  disturbances  upon  the  visible  moyement  is  plainly  the  same.  And  since, 
at  any  rate,  the  two  functions — ^the  choice  of  the  muscles  to  be  innervated,  and  the 
strengtli  of  the  single  innervations — are  simultaneously  executed  by  the  same 
apparatus  (that  for  co-ordination),  the  disturbances  of  this  apparatus  will  always 
affect  both  functions  more  or  less. 

Exactly  how  these  disturbances  come  to  pass  is  hard  to  say  ; 
irritative  and  inflammatory  processes  in  the  apparatus  for  co- 
ordination may  sometimes  be  the  cause. 

1  Zor  Lehre  von  der  Tabes  dorsuolis.     Berlin.  1867. 
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It  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  proper  centres  of  co-ordina- 
tion do  'iiot  lie  in  the  spinal  cord  ;  that  at  all  events  they  are  by- 
no  means  to  be  demonstrated  in  it. 

By  this  5D0  fuct^  the  hypothesis  of  Brown- S^quardj  Jaccoud,  Cyon,  and  otb 
is  rendered  very  improbable ;  these  authors  believe  thiit  in  spinul  affections  at 
[onginateBin  a  disturbance  of  the  reflex  function,  because^  under  normal  drtom- 
stances,  co-ordination  13  effected  reflexly  withifi  the  cord^  in  the  gray  sub&tanee. 
Although  there  are  a  few  motor  acts^  such  as  standiDg  and  walking,  in  which  it  is 
imixisalble  entirely  to  deny  the  co*operatton  of  reflex  processes ;  although,  more- 
over, the  absence  of  the  tendon-reflex  in  tabes  (recently  disco?cred  by  Wcstplul, 
and  confirmed  by  myself)  might  be  employed  to  assist  this  position,  yet  a  cluscr 
coasideration  ahowa  that  it  is  entirely  untenable.  The  subject  cannot  be  further 
discussed  here. 

In  ataxias  originating  in  spinal  disease  only  those  conductors 
can  be  disturbed  whose  assistance  is  required  in  producing  co- 
ordination.    Such  paths  are  either 

Sensoi'p  2Mii?is  {tor  the  cutaneous  or  muscular  sensation,  etc.), 
which  are  of  use  in  superiutending  the  movements  and  in  main- 
tainiijg  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  ;  or 

Those  motor  paths  which  convey  the  impulses  from  the  cen^ 
tres  of  co-ordination  to  the  motor  roots ;  these  paths  are  prob- 
ably distinct  from  the  simple  paths  for  motor  conduction,  wluch 
furnish  a  direct  connection  between  the  voluntary  centres  and 
the  musfdes  ;  they  form  a  sort  of  side-channeL  ^M 

Ataxia  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  must  therefore  be  eithe^ 
S€?isor7/  (caused   by   disturbance  of   tlie   centripetal   paths)  or 
motor  (caused  by  disturbance  of  the  centrifugal  paths'). 

The  existence  of  these  two  f orms^  and  the  evidences  for  sup- 
posing   their   existence   in  various  spinal   diseases,   form    the 
nucleus  for  the  recent  theoretic  dispute  about  the  existence 
spinal  ataxia  of  movement 

A  very  exquisite  ataxia  is  found  in  various  spinal  diseases, 
as  sclerose  en  plaques,  and  more  especially  in  tabes  dorsalis 
(ataxie  locomotrice  progressive,  gray  degeneration  of  the  po^j 
terior  columns).     The  strife  is  very  hot  upon  the  latter  point.     ^M 

While  authors  like  Friedreich,  Spaeth,  Niemeyer,  Topinard, 

^  Centrtil  ataxia,  caused  hy  disease  of  the  centres  of  oo-ordmation,  may  be  placed  in 
n  class  diatinct  from  these  forma. 
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Finkdnbaig,  and  others,  have  supported  the  theory  of  motor 
ataxia,  others,  as  Axenfeld,  Landry,  Leyden,  Ruehle,  Clifford 
AUbutt,  have  tried  to  base  ataxia  upon  sensory  disturbances. 
The  view  of  Leyden  is  at  first  very  plausible ;  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly stated  in  several  works,'  and  has  gained  a  very  large 
number  of  supporters.  We  will  briefly  inquii-e  whether  the  rea- 
sons brought  forward  in  support  of  this  view  are  sufficient  or 
not. 

Leyden' 8  theory  of  ataxia  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Co- 
ordination of  movements  is  rendered  possible,  and  is  effected 
through  sensibility;  suspension  of  the  sensibility  (of  the  skin, 
joints,  muscles,  etc.)  suspends  co-ordination ;  gray  degeneration 
of  the  posterior  columns  is  accompanied  by  disturbance  of  sensi- 
bility, along  with  the  ataxia  ;  we  are  acquainted  with  no  other 
than  sensory  functions  in  the  posterior  columns ;  consequently, 
ataxia  is  a  result  of  disturbance  of  sensibility. 

First,  we  cannot  consider  the  experimental  proof  of  this  the- 
ory as  very  fortunate ;  we  do  not  wish  to  endorse  Cyon's  violent 
criticism,  but  we  are  forced  with  him  to  draw  from  Leyden' s  first 
series  of  experiments  the  conclusion,  **that  the  disturbance  in 
muscular  function  which  follows  section  of  the  posterior  roots 
has  nothing  in  common  with  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
disturbance  of  coordination."  And  the  second  series  of  experi- 
ments on  frogs,"  with  section  of  the  posterior  regions  of  the  cord, 
cannot  prove  anything  in  regard  to  the  present  question,  not  to 
8i)eak  of  the  great  complication  of  the  circumstances  ;  it  proves 
at  most  that  when  certain  portions  of  the  cord  are  cut,  disturb- 
ances of  sensibility  and  of  co-ordination  appear  simultaneously. 
It  is  impossible  to  draw  from  these  experiments  a  conclusion  as 
to  the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former. 

The  demonstration  from  pathological  cases  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  in  not  a  few  cases  of  ataxia  there  exist  various  degrees 
of  disturbance  of  sensibility,  and  especially  disturbance  of  the 
so-called  muscular  sense.     This  also  proves  nothing  of  itself  ;  it 


»  Die  graue  Degeneration  der  HinteretrSnge  dea  R-M.  1803.— Zur  grauen  Degenera- 
tion der  hinteren  Bttckenmarksstrange.  Virch.  Aich.  Bd.  40.  1807.— Ueber  Muakelsinn 
and  Ataxie.  Virch.  Arch.  Bd.  47.  p.  321.  1809. 

<  Virchow'8  Arch.  Bd.  40.  p.  108. 
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shows,  at  the  most,  that  in  gray  degeneration  of  the  posterii 

columns  sensory  and  co-ordinatory  paths  are  attacked  together 

A  positive  argument  against  this  view  is,  liowever,  found  in 
the  dlspToporiioji  between  the  iniensUy  of  the  sensory  disturb- 
ance mid  the  atcucia;  there  are  cases  of  severe  ataxia  with  slight 
disturbance  of  sensibility,  and  of  severe  disturbance  of  sensibility 
with  slight  ataxia ;  they  are  not  rare  in  any  considerable  series 
of  cases. 

Again,  the  existence  of  ataxia  in  a  high  degree  without  any 
disturbance  of  sensihiUty  militates  against  this  view,  Fried- 
I'eich '  has  published  such  cases.  Leyden  does  not  fulh^  admit 
their  existence.  I  myself,  however,  have  very  recently  examined 
two  cases  of  this  sort  most  carefully  in  regard  to  this  point,  and 
have  found  severe  ataxia  associated  with  a  sensibility  completely 
intact  in  every  point  (touch,  temperature,  pressure,  pain,  sense  of 
tickling,  muscular  feeling,  feeling  of  position  of  limbs,  of  passive 
movements,  etc.),  so  that  the  existence  of  such  cases  is  proved 
my  mind  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

Again,  the  occurrence  of  semre  an(BstJi€sia  without  ataxii 
does  not  harmonize  witli  such  a  view,  Litemture  is  not  wa; 
ing  in  cases  in  which  there  was  anaesthesia  of  the  le^s,  without 
ataxia,  from  one  or  another  cause.  In  the  printed  accounts  | 
of  cases  of  uuilatenil  h.*sion,  moreover,  I  have  found  that  ataxi^i 
has  never  been  observed  in  the  anaesthetic  leg.  These  case^^f 
however,  may  be  met  with  the  statement  that  only  cutaneous^ 
anaesthesia  was  present,  w^hile  the  muscular  sense  was  intact. 

The  only  decisive  case  wonld  be  that  of  coDijdete  sjnnal  a 
thesia  (involving  the  skin.  Joints,  muscles,  etc.)  tmtJioiti  (ttaxii 
Such  a  ease  exists.  It  was  repeatedly  examined  by  various 
trustworthy  observers,  with  special  regard  to  the  question  in 
hand  ;  an  autopsy  was  had,  and  the  state  of  the  cord  was 
given  with  great  accuracy.  This  is  the  case  of  Remigius  Leins, 
first  published  in  Spaeth' a  work;*  the  autopsy  was  iullj^  de- 
scribed by  Schueppel.*  Its  importance  obliges  us  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  it. 


ieou3    ' 


»  Virchow'B  Arch.  Bd.  2G  and  27.  1863. 

*  Bettr.  xur  Lehte  Ton  der  Tabes  dorsaalifl.  Tiibingen.  18G4. 

•  Ueber  elaea  Fall  von  aHgemeiuer  AaiUtbeaiti.  Arch,  d,  Heilk.  XV*  1874  p. 
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Remigios  Leins,  aged  forty-two,  in  the  year  1863,  has  suffered  for  twenty  years 
with  an«8theiia  of  the  hands  and  arms,  which  rapidly  became  severe ;  for  six  years 
similar  troubles  have  existed  in  the  lower  extremities.  Present  condition :  upper 
extremities  wholly  anesthetic ;  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  the  sensations  of  touch,  pres- 
sure, and  pain  are  entirely  extinct,  and  in  the  legs  considerably  diminished.  He 
falls  when  his  eyes  are  closed.  In  the  dark,  when  in  bed,  he  feels  as  if  floating  in 
the  air,  as  the  ansBsthesia  extends  to  the  trunk. 

March,  1864. — Sense  of  pressure  in  the  upper  extremity,  and  the  sense  of  force* 
entirely  extinct  Senae  of  patition  of  the  vpper  extremity  and  of  paseive  movements 
ef  the  latter  completely  extinct.  Movements  of  the  upper  extremities  powerful  and  per- 
fectly  correct ;  the  patient  eats  alone,  dresses  himself,  etc.,  as  far  as  he  can  direct 
hia  acts  with  his  sight.  When  the  eyes  are  closed  the  arms  are  moved  nearly  like 
those  of  a  blind  man.  In  the  lotoer  extremity^  besides  the  cutaneous  anesthesia, 
there  is  complete  loss  of  the  sense  of  passive  movements  and  of  the  potition  of  limbs. 
In  spite  of  this  the  patient  can  walk  teithatU  support^  quite  fast  and  securely,  for  a 
good  distance,  ^heis  asked  to  raise  his  foot  to  a  given  height  while  his  eyes  are  shut, 
ho  accomplishes  the  act  by  a  perfectly  quiet  and  suitable  motion, 

June,  1872. — Sensibility  continues  the  same.  When  the  eyes  are  shut  he  has  no 
idea  at  all  of  the  position  of  his  limbs,  and,  if  standing,  falls.  He  can  still  walk, 
clumsily,  but  not  atactically.  He  can  perform  all  desired  actions  with  his  arms,  as 
lung  as  he  can  see  them. 

Death,  May,  1878. 

Autopsy, — A  cavity  in  the  entire  length  of  the  cord,  from  the  level  of  the  first 
cervical  nerve  to  the  first  lumbar.  Posterior  columns  in  the  lower  half  of  the  cer- 
vical medulla  wholly  destroyed  and  gone ;  above,  gray  degeneration ;  in  the  dorsal 
part  slight  atrophy  and  increase  of  connective  tissue;  the  lumbar  part  normal. 
Anterior  columns  everywhere  quite  uuiujured  and  normal.  Anterior  commissure, 
from  the  second  cervical  to  the  twelfth  dorsal  nerve,  completely  destroyed.  Lat- 
eral columns  in  the  same  regions  sclerotic  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  posterior 
comua.  Gray  substance  mostly  implicated  in  the  cavity ;  gray  commissure  and 
posterior  comua  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  the  entire  cervical  and  dorsal  medulla; 
anterior  comua  almost  entire,  and  only  in  the  cervical  region  reduced  to  a  small 
size ;  a  lateral  strip  of  gray  substance  is  also  retained  everywhere.  Anterior  roots 
normal.  Posterior  roots,  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  cervical  nerves,  in  a  state 
of  complete  connective-tissue  degeneration,'  and,  to  the  end  of  the  dorsal  medulla, 
more  or  less  atrophied.    Lumbar  part,  with  its  roots,  normal ;  etc. 

This  case  is  perfectly  clear  and  convincing ;  in  my  opinion  it 
entirely  overthrows  Leyden's  theoiy.  If  the  maintenance  of 
sensibility  were  a  necessary  condition  of  co-ordination  of  move- 
ments, the  extreme  of  ataxia  ought  to  have  accompanied  this 
absolute  anaesthesia  ;  but  tJiere  was  no  trace  of  ataxia, 

^  This  fact  is  also  very  dedsive  against  the  reflex  theory  of  Brown-S^oard  and  Cyon. 
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It  results  without  question  from  this,  that  the  retention  of 

sensibility  is  not  necessary,  in  oi'der  that  co-ordinate  movements 
shall  be  perfonned  ;  it  may  be  necessary  in  acquiring  the  faculty 
of  doing  them,  and  without  doubt  it  is  of  great  importance  in 
maintaining  equilibrium,  but  it  is  iiot  indispenHabh  in  perform'- 
ing  co-ordhiate  mommenls  which  kaoe  been  learnL  Loss  of  sen- 
fiibility,  therefore,  can  in  no  way  interfere  with  these  movemen 
when  once  acquired  by  practice. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  quite  unjustifiable,  upon  scientific 
grounds,  to  make  a  disturbance  of  sensibilil:y  responsible  for 
ataxia,  when  both  occur  together.  It  must  rather  be  believed, 
that  there  exist  special  co-ordinatory  paths  in  the  cord,  which  are 
attacked  in  tabes  dorsalis  and  cognate  affections,  when  the  symp- 
toms of  ataxia  appear. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore^  we  ha 
right  to  assume  any  other  than  a  motor  ataxia  in  tabes. 

In  examining  the  question  whether  a  motor  ataxia  can 
objectively  distinguished  from  the  sensory  form,  this  will  becomi 
still  plainer ;  it  will  also   be  seen  whf tlier,   and  how  far,   th^j 
assumption  of  a  sensory  ataxia  is  justified.  ^| 

A  2^urel?/  motor  form  of  ataxia  is  to  bt?  assumed  when  the  sen* 
sory  apparatus  is  entirely  normal  (sensibility,  muscular  sensa* 
tion,  vision).  If  sensibility  (in  its  widest  sense)  is  perfect,  and 
the  movements  are  still  atactic^  it  must  be  that  the  cause  lies 
only  in  the  ap])aratus  for  co-ordination,  and  not  in  the  accessory 
sensory  appamtus.  We  have  above  shown  that  such  cases  exist 
beyond  a  doubt. 

We  know  further,  from  two  series  of  observations,  mutually 
confirmatory,  that  the  retention  of  a  single  sensory  control- 
api>uratus  is  sufficient  to  render  possible  a  perfect  co-ordination 
of  movements,  if  only  the  apparatus  for  co-ordination  is  itse! 
normal.  For  (1)  blind  persons,  or  well  persons  with  shut  eye%i 
show  no  trace  of  ataxia,  and  (2)  anaesthetic  patients,  even  when 
the  cutaneous  and  the  muscular  sensibility,  etc.,  are  completely 
extinct,  show  no  trace  of  ataxia  as  long  as  their  eyes  are  open 
and  they  can  control  their  movements  by  vision;  this  is  an  in- 
controvertible inference  from  the  Spaeth-Schueppel  case. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  a  case  of  ataxia,  even  whe 
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one  sensory  control-apparatus  remains  in  activity,  mnst  be  of  a 
purely  motor  nature.  This  is  the  case  when  an  ansesthetic  patient 
makes  atactic  movements  with  open  eyes,  or  when,  with  normal 
sensibility,  the  eyes  being  blind  or  shut,  ataxia  is  present.  Such 
cases  are  indeed  not  wanting ;  they  form  the  great  majority  of 
tabetic  diseases ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  instances  of  motor 
ataxia. 

It  is  harder  to  cliaracterize  sensory  ataxia;  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  that  which  is  commonly  called  ataxia  ever  origi- 
nates in  disturbance  of  the  sensory  control. 

If,  in  spinal  a£Fections,  all  voluntary,  complex  movements, 
such  as  are  acquired  by  practice,  are  well  performed,  and  if  no 
disturbances  occur  until  movements  are  attempted,  for  which  a 
sensory  control  is  indispensable  {e.  g.j  maintaining  equilibrium, 
standing  upright,  etc.),  then  there  will  be  a  certain  propriety  in 
speaking  of  sensory  ataxia.  It  will  be  recognized  by  observing 
that  disturbances  of  motion  are  absent,  so  long  as  even  one  sen- 
sory control-apparatus  is  in  action,  but  make  their  appearance 
when,  one  apparatus  being  already  impaired,  the  other  (intact) 
apparatus  is  excluded ;  thus,  when  a  blind  man  becomes  anaes- 
thetic, or — to  choose  a  more  likely  example — when  an  anaesthetic 
patient  closes  his  eyes.  In  these  cases,  considerable  disturbances 
of  motion  will  inevitably  occur.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  ex- 
tremely questionable  whether  these  disturbances  show  an  agree- 
ment with  or  even  a  resemblance  to  that  which  we  call  ataxia. 

When  a  patient  whose  hands  are  anaesthetic  shuts  his  eyes, 
he  can  no  longer  hold  firmly  a  needle,  a  button,  or  similar  ob- 
jects ;  he  cannot  fasten  his  clothes,  etc. ;  the  things  fall  from  his 
hand,  he  does  not  complete  the  motions,  he  performs  them  falsely 
— but  he  does  not  become  atactic.  The  movements  are  correctly 
willed,  and  probably  also  correctly  executed ;  but  the  patient  is 
no  longer  able  to  judge  whether  the  end  is  attained ;  the  move- 
ments are  therefore  often  carried  beyond  the  point  desired,  or 
they  fail  to  reach  it — but  they  do  not  become  properly  atactic. 
It  is  the  same  as  when  an  object  is  held  before  a  blindfolded  per- 
son, and  he  is  asked  to  seize  it ;  he  will  make  the  most  unsuita- 
ble movements,  but  they  will  not  be  atactic. 

If  the  feet  are  anaesthetic,  and  the  jjatient  shuts  his  eyes  while 
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Standing,  he  will  fall  immediately,  because  he  has  no  oversight 
C  Controle")  as  to  whether  the  vohiiitnry  eflforts  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  the  equilibrium  are  sufficient  or  insufficient.  In 
lesser  degrees  of  aniestliesia,  tottering,  at  least,  will  occur,  because 
an  adequately  strong  sensory  impression  is  not  made  by  any 
minute  deflection  of  the  l>ody.  Walking  with  closed  eyes  be- 
comes uncertain,  tottering,  even  impossible  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  a  proper  ataxia  should  exist.  This  also  results 
from  t!ie  case  of  Spaeth  and  Schueppel. 

The  intentions  of  the  will  may  be  formed  and  executed  qui! 
properly,  but  they  are  incorrect  with  respect  to  the  desired  ol 
ject,  being  too  great  or  too  small,  because  the  patient  is  deprivi 
of  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  them.     In  this  case^  iheri 
fore,  Ike  purposes  of  the  will  and  the.  voluntary  impulses 
momment  are  Jalse^  but  they  are  correctly  carried  out^  while  I 
ataxia  proper  the  purposes  of  the  will  are  correct^  but  arefaUy 
carried  out. 

The  notion  of  sensory  ataxia  is,  therefore,  only  admissible  iif 
case  the  motr>r  impulses  which  maintain  the  equilibrium  are  pro-  . 
duced  quite  involuntarily  by  the  action  of  centripetal  excitemeolA 
on  motor  paths  (in  the  thalamus  opticus,  the  corpora  quadrige-  ^ 
niina,  or  the  cerebellum),  that  is,  in  apparatus  which  is  usuallj 
called  co-ordinatory.  But  the  symptoms  of  such  cases  are  cer-  , 
tainly  essentially  different  from  those  of  motor  ataxia.  ^| 

It  seems  to  me,  however^  much  more  desirable  to  separate  Ih^* 
processes  whicli  serve  to  mainiain  the  equilibrium  and  position 
in  space  from  the  jyrocesses  of  co-ordination  proper  of  the  {tolun- 
tarif)  momme^its  ;  this  will  certainly  conduce  to  clearness  in  the 
question  of  ataxia.     The  discovery  by  Goltz  of  the  different  cen- 
tres for  equilibrium  (lobi  optici)  and  for  locomotion  of  the  bodj^ 
(cerebellum)  is   a  weighty  argument  for  this   sepamtion.     Of 
course,  the  processes  of  movement  which  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  equilibrium,  etc.,  equally  require  the  apparatus  otji 
co-ordination  in  order  to  act  normally,  and  this  is  put  in  action^ 
by  impulses  from  the  centres  for  equilibrium,  as  it  is  by  the 
centres  of  volition  in  voluntary  actions.      The  centres  of  equi- 
librium, therefore,  and  tiiose  of  volition  may  be  considered  as 
standing  in  a  eimilai'  relation  to  the  apparatus  for  co-ordination. 
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It  follows  directly  that  a  disturbance  of  the  centres*  of  equilib- 
rinm  does  not  at  all  necessitate  a  disturbance  of  co-ordination 
of  voluntary  movements ;  also  that  a  disturbance  of  the  sensory 
excitations  which  put  the  centre  of  equilibrium  in  action  is  not 
necessarily  followed  by  a  disturbance  of  co-ordination,  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  disturbance  of  the  apparatus  of  co-ordi- 
nation will  more  or  less  impair  the  performance  of  the  move- 
ments necessary  for  equilibrium.  It  will  be  well  in  future  to 
apply  the  test  separately  in  both  directions  in  these  cases  of  spi- 
nal disease. 

This  brings  before  us  the  consideration  of  another  motor 
symptom,  which  is  usually  placed  in  the  most  intimate  connec- 
tion with  ataxia,  namely,  tottering  and  falling  when  the  eyes  are 
shut^  a  symptom  to  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Brach-Bom- 
berg  symptom,  too  much  importance  has  certainly  been  at- 
tached. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  many  patients  with  disease  of  the  cord 
(especially  tabetic  patients,  with  a  more  or  less  marked  ataxia  and 
disturbance  of  sensibility),  who  are  still  able  to  walk  and  stand 
quite  tolerably  with  open  eyes,  begin  immediately  to  totter  as 
soon  as  their  eyes  are  shut ;  the  tottering  becomes  worse  and 
worse,  and  in  severe  cases  the  patient  presently  falls.  This  tot- 
tering is  most  plain  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  patient  is 
made  to  stand  with  his  feet  together.  The  intensity  of  this  dis- 
turbance usually  seems  to  be  directly  proportionate  to  the  de- 
gree of  ataxia,  but  this  is  only  apparently  true. 

This  phenomenon  is  evidently  due  to  a  disturbance  of  equilib- 
rium and  of  the  power  of  maintaining  position  in  space.  We 
have  already  shown  that  these  cannot  be  maintained  without  a 
continued  sensory  control  (principally  furnished  by  the  sensory 
impressions  in  the  lower  limbs  and  by  the  sense  of  sight).  If  one 
part  of  this  sensory  control  be  taken  away  by  shutting  the  eyes, 
the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  and  position  in  space  will  be  dif- 
ficult, in  proportion  as  the  other  factor  is  already  impaired,  that 
is,  corresponding  with  the  existing  disturbance  of  sensibility. 

In  fact,  this  symptom  also  is  found  chiefly  or  exclusively  in 
cases  of  marked  disturbance  of  sensibility  of  the  lower  limbs ;  in 
complete  anaesthesia  the  patients  fall  quickly  when  their  eyes 
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are  closed. '   This  pJienomen^n^  therefore,  is  simply  an  indi 
Hon  that  the  sensory  control  exercised  by  the  soles  of  ih 

the  joints,  and  the  muscles  is  insufficient.  This  is  in  harmony 
with  Benrxlikt'B  statement,  that  in  a  great  many  instances  of 
difficulty  in  standing  with  closed  eyes,  he  has  never  seen  one 
where  there  was  not  a  disturbance  of  the  mnscular  conscious- 
ness. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  quite  severe  cases 
of  ataxy  (as  I  have  seen  most  clearly  demonstmted),  in  whicl 
the  tottering  with  closed  eyes  is  absent  or  scarcely  exista,  when 
the  sensory  control  from  the  skin,  the  muscles,  etc.,  is  perfectl; 
intact,  n  <?.,  when  there  is  no  disturbance  of  sensibility*  It 
well,  however,  to  remember  that  in  atactic  persons  this  s^nnptoi 
must  be  more  marked,  since  the  movements  which  serve  to  mail 
tain  equilibrium  are  inco-ordinate,  so  that  they  usually  totter 
very  perceptibly,  even  when  their  eyes  are  open. 

It  should  here  be  added,  that  in  many  atactic  patients  the 
want  of  co-ordination  increases  decidedly,  the  movements  become 
much  more  excessive  and  ungovernable,  when  the  eyes  are  shut, 
This  proves  no  more  than  that  the  control  by  the  eyes  may  fur- 
nish a  means  of  partially  compensating  for  the  disturbance 
co-ordination,  so  that,  as  in  the  process  of  learning  how  to 
ordinate,  a  continuous  influence  upon  the  centres  for  this  func- 
tion may  be  exercised  ;  if  this  influence  ceases  (when  the  eyes 
are  shut)  the  disturbance  of  co-ordination  returns  in  its  full  force. 

This  may  be  the  reason  why  atactic  patients,  without  disturb- 
ance of  sensibility,  occasionally  totter  a  little  when  their  eyes 
are  shut,  because  the  muscular  actions  that  are  called  into  use 
in  supporting  the  equilibrium,  already  atactic,  are  no  longer 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

These  symptoms,  however,  are  alwaj^s  much  more  marked  in 
cases  where  there  is  impairment  of  the  sensibility,  especially  of 
the  so-called  muscular  sense  ;  in  this  case  the  movements  become 
excessive  and  entirely  irregular,  because  when  the  eyes  are  closed 
the  sensory  control  entirely  ceases,  and  to  the  existent  disturb- 
ance of  co-ordination  there  is  added  an  uncertainty  respecting 
the  extent  of  the  voluntary  impulse  required,  the  standard  for 
estimating  which  has  been  lost.  In  such  cases  the  ataxia  in- 
creases considerably  when  the  eyes  are  shut,  while  in  atactic  per- 
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sons  who  retain  their  sensibility  perfectly  no  increase  of  ataxia 
worth  mentioning  occurs,  the  sensory  control  afforded  by  the 
skin  and  muscles  being  complete  and  adequate. 

This  entire  series  of  symptoms  is  only  a  proof  that  the  dis- 
turbance of  co-ordination  may  be  partially  made  good  by  sen- 
sory control  exercised  through  the  vision. 

We  have  to  add,  finally,  that  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  atactic  persons  who  were  completely  blind,  but  were 
able  to  stand,  also  experienced  a  distinct  increase  of  tottering 
when  they  shut  their  eyes.  It  is  clear  that  this  cannot  be  due  to 
any  further  diminution  of  the  sensory  control  of  the  eyes ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  find  any  explanation  for  this  singular  phenomenon. 
The  most  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  the  phenomenon  is  a  psy- 
chical one.  Might  a  sudden  calling  off  of  the  attention  cause 
an  increase  of  uncertainty  in  the  legs  ?  Or  may  it  be  that  a  new 
act  of  motor  innervation  can  send  impulses  to  the  co-ordinatory 
apparatus,  which  increase  the  existent  disturbances  in  the  lat- 
ter ?    At  present  we  do  not  know. 

The  preceding  appears  to  furnish  a  sufficient  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  the  chief  form  of  ataxia  in  spinal  affections  is  of 
a  motor  nature.  There  must,  therefore,  exist  in  the  spinal  cord 
special  centrifugal  fibres,  employed  for  co-ordination  (Spaeth), 
and  ataxia  in  a  spinal  affection  occurs  only  when  these  fibres  are 
attacked.     Their  site  is  entirely  unknown. 

Most  observers  place  them  in  the  white  posterior  columns, 
because  the  autopsy  of  atactic  patients  usually  shows  gray  degen- 
eration of  the  posterior  columns.  If  it  were  proved  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  in  such  patients  the  posterior  columns  were  exclvr 
slvely  attacked,  we  might  regard  this  as  demonstrated.  But 
this  is  not  yet  proved ;  it  is  even  probable  that  in  such  patients 
there  is  a  more  or  less  considerable  implication  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance and  the  lateral  columns,  as  a  rule. 

Further,  the  case  of  Spaeth  and  Schueppel  is  rather  decisive 
against  the  localization  of  the  co-ordinatory  paths  in  the  pos- 
terior columns,  although  the  duration  of  the  case  was  such  that 
a  compensatory  conduction  might  be  thought  possible. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  these  co-ordinatory  paths?. 
In  the  gray  substance?     In  the  antero-lateiul  columns?     The 
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experiments  of  Brown- Seqxtard,  who  was  enabled  to  produce 
ataxia  in  l>ii*d3  by  lesion  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  ventriculus 
lum balls,  point  ratlier  to  the  gray  substance.  On  the  other  hand» 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Woroschiloff,  the  co-ordlnatory 
paths  lie  (in  rabbits)  in  the  lateral  columns,  in  their  innermost 
part,  in  the  sinus  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  columns. 
At  present  the  question  is  not  settled  in  the  case  of  man ;  further 
exact  investigations  are  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  solution  ;  per- 
haps we  may  gradually  approach  a  conclusion  by  careful  com- 
parisons of  suitable  cases  of  spinal  sclerosis  in  patches.  HU 
then,  our  first  thought  in  ataxia  will  be  of  a  disease  of  the  pos- 
terior columns,  and  especially  (as  would  appear  from  Charcot's 
latest  statements')  the  lateral  portions  of  these  columns,  adja- 
cent to  the  ^ray  substance,  called  the  ^'region  des  bandelettes 
externes,"  region  of  the  inner  bundles  of  root-fibres. 

e.  Various  CJiaracterisUc  Gaits  in  Spinal  Disease. 

The  form  of  the  lesion  may  often  be  recognized  by  the 
patient's  characteristic  gait,  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  room,  I 
believe  that  for  practical  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  distingaisli 
the  following  leading  varieties,  which  may  be  distinctly  sepa- 
rated : 

1.  The  paretic  Rud  paralt/iio  gait — caused  by  a  more  or  less 
extensive  palsy  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  gait  is  shuflS^ing, 
the  tip  of  the  foot  drags  on  tlie  ground,  the  fore-part  of  the 
foot  hangs  down^  the  sole  is  planted  awkwardly,  usually  with 
the  outer  edge  first ;  the  knee  is  raised  high,  or  is  drawn  after 
the  patient  in  an  extended  j^osition  ;  a  certain  stiffness  of  the  legs  ■ 
is  often  remarked*  Tlie  patient  walks  with  one  or  two  canes,  or 
is  supported  by  crutches  or  guides  ;  he  totters  but  little,  stantis 
quietly  and  securely,  and  when  left  alone  simply  sinks  to  the 
ground,  In  most  cases.  The  manner  of  walking  dififers  some-  i 
what,  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  palsy  among  the 
groups  of  muscles ;  if  the  whole  leg  is  palsied,  it  is  different  from 
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what  it  is  in  palsy  of  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  ;  in  tlie  latter  case 
it  is  waddling,  and  especially  characteristic, 

2.  The  cUaciic  walk — caused  by  disturbance  of  co-ordination 
in  the  legs.  It  is  characterized  by  irregular  hurling  movements  ; 
the  point  of  the  foot  is  thrown  forward  and  outward  with  force  ; 
the  heel  is  brought  down  with  a  stamp,  the  leg  stiff  at  the  knee. 
The  patient's  eyes  are  continually  on  the  ground.  The  gait  is 
tottering,  staggering,  or  even  reeling  from  side  to  side;  the  niove- 
jDents  are  hasty,  spasniodic,  quite  unequal ;  in  turning  about^ 

cially,  there  is  gi*eat  uncertainty,  and  danger  of  falling.    In 
severe  cases  the  patient  falls  after  a  few  steps. 

3.  The  diff^  spastic  walk — caused  by  reflex  muscular  contrac- 
tions or  tension  associated  with  paresis  of  the  leg.  This  gives 
rise  to  a  very  peculiar  and  characteristic  walk  ;  the  legs  are 
somewhat  dragged,  the  feet  seem  to  cleave  to  the  ground,  the 
tips  of  the  feet  find  an  obstacle  in  every  inequality  of  the 
ground ;  every  step  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  hopping  eleva- 
tion  of  the  whole  body,  dependent  on  a  reflex  contraction  of 
the  calf ;  the  patient  immediately  gets  upon  his  toes,  and  slips 
forward  on  them,  showing  a  tendency  to  fall  forward,  Tlio  legs 
are  close  together,  held  slifHy,  the  knees  somewhat  depressed 
forward,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  slightly  bent  forward. 
There  is  no  throwing  about  of  the  feet.  This  gait  depends  on 
muscular  tension  and  reflex  contractions  in  the  various  groups 
of  muscles,  which  are  set  in  activity  during  the  process  of  walk- 
ing- 

These  forma  may  be  more  or  less  distinct ;  there  occur  transi- 
tional forms  of  a  mixed  character  ;  but  not  every  patient  with 
^Kpinal  cord  disease  has  a  characteristic  gait. 

epi 


d.  Increase  of  MoUlUy — Spasm, 


Motor  symptoms  of  irritation  are  among  the  commonest  of 
spinal  symptoms  ;  they  occur  in  a  great  variety  of  forms* 

The  simplest  form  is  vrithout  doubt  the  so-called  muscular 
tension.  In  this  case  the  muscles  (which  are  usually  in  a  con- 
dition of  greater  or  less  paresis)  are  In  a  state  of  moderate  tension 
or  contracture,  which  makes  the  execution  of  passive  movements 
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quite  difficnlL     This  teiisioii  often  occurs  at  the  moment  when 

a  passive  niovenieiit  is  being  performed,  especially  if  it  is  done 
rather  quickly  ;  there  then  follows  a  jerking,  impulsive  resist- 
ance, which  enables  us  to  recognize  with  ease  the  slighter  forma^ 
of  the  disturbance*     The  voluntary  movements,  also,  are  more  « 
less  obstructed  and  clumsy,  are  performed  as  if  the  patient  we 
in  a  semi-Huid  raediunij  and  require  the  expenditure  of  an  al 
normal  amount  of  force. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  these  tensions  in  passive  motion  occB 
chiefly  in  tlie  mui^eles  winch  are  stretched  and  pulled  on  by  the" 
movement ;  thus,  in  passive  extension,  the  flexors,  and  vice  verse 
The  tension  seems  here  to  bo  reflex  in  chameter,  and  is  probablj 
connected  with  the  abnormal  tendon-rettex  action,  to  be  men- 
tioned later. 

In  severer  cases  the  movements  grow  more  and  more  stif 
the  resistances  greater,  and  a  condition  may  tinally  exist  whic 
resembles  the  flexibilitas  cerea  of  catalepsy.     The  contraction 
not  always  equally  distributed  through  the  entire  muscle; 
gome  muscles  it  may  be  only  partial,  forming  knots  or  lumps, 

A  simple  exaggeration  of  this  state  doubtless  constitutes  what 
is  called  stiffness  of  ike  wivseles^  rigor.  The  muscles  are  stiff 
and  stark,  much  swollen,  and  firmly  resistant  to  the  touch ;  on 
pressure,  they  are  usually  very  painful;  both  active  and  pas- 
sive movements  are  extremely  difficult.  The  extensor  muscles 
are  usually  the  principal  ones  affected  ;  very  often  also  the  mus- 
cles of  tlie  nape  and  back  (torticollis). 

In  the  worst  cases,  decided  eoniractures  occui\  which  may  be 
limited  to  a  few  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles,  but  often  attack 
many  in  a  variety  of  places.  Sometimes  the  flexors,  and  some- 
times the  extensors  are  more  affected,  hence  the  difference  of 
posture  in  the  different  cases. 

I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  so-called  paralytic  contractures,* 
which  are  certainly  notliing  uncommon,  even  in  spinal  diseases, 
but  exclusively  to  neuropathic  contractures,  wliich  owe  their 
origin  to  abnormal  states  of  irritation  in  the  cord.  The  muscles 
are  much  shortened,  their  tendons  quite  prominent,  and  passive 

*  Vol.  Xt  p.  8?9, 
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movements  are  entirely  impracticable.  If  energetic  attempts  to 
perform  them  are  made,  vigorous  clonic  contractions  of  the 
muscles  manipnlated  are  often  produced,  or  the  contracture  is 
increased,  leading  to  a  momentary  tetanic  stiffness  of  the  whole 
limb. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  at  the  present  time,  to  refer  all 
these  conditions  of  irritation  to  pathological  changes  in  certain 
portions  of  the  cord.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  two 
■ways  in  which  muscular  tension  and  contractures  may  come  to 
pass ;  first,  a  reflex  origin  may  be  conceived,  which  is  doubtless 
the  chief  element  in  cases  where  sensory  phenomena  are  promi- 
nent, in  diseases  of  the  meninges,  the  posterior  roots,  the  poste- 
rior columns,  the  reflective  gray  matter,  etc. ;  such  reflex  mus- 
cular contractions  are  said  to  attack  by  preference  the  flexors. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  symptoms  may  originate  through 
direct  irritcUion  of  the  motor  parts  of  the  cord.  The  seat  and 
the  character  of  this  irritation  are  hardly  known ;  a  direct  irrita- 
tion of  the  anterior  roots  is  possible  ;  according  to  Charcot's  later 
observations,  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  is  a  very  common 
cause  of  such  motor  symptoms  of  irritation  ;  it  is  not  at  all 
known  how  far  the  gray  substance  might  produce  them.  In 
such  cases  of  direct  irritation,  at  least  in  the  lower  extremities, 
the  extensors  are  said  to  be  principally  affected. 

In  respect  to  the  exact  pathogenesis  of  these  motor  symptoms 
of  irritation,  we  know  only  this,  that  they  chiefly  occur  in  acute 
or  chronic  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  cord  and  its  mem- 
branes, in  the  various  forms  of  meningitis  and  myelitis,  in  many 
cases  of  multiple  sclerosis,  paraplegia  after  acute  sickness,  etc. 

We  know  still  less  about  one  of  the  severest  forms  of  spinal 
spasm,  namely,  tetanus,  and  its  pathogenesis.  This  is  a  power- 
ful tonic  spasm  of  almost  the  entire  muscular  system ;  the  spasm 
occurs  in  paroxysms, which  are  brought  on,  or  increased,  by  reflex 
action,  but  continues  in  the  intervals  in  the  form  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  rigidity.  Tetanus  is  probably  caused  by  an  (inflam- 
matory or  toxic)  affection  of  the  gray  substance,  which  enor- 
mously increases  the  reflex  excitability.  A  like  condition  exists 
in  meningitis  spinalis.^ 

>  See  Volume  XII. 
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The  attacks  of  so-called  tetany  have  a  remote  resemblance  to 
tetanus.     By  this  we  nnderstand  attacks  of  tonic  spasms,  ooci 
ring  in  regular  paroxysms,  and  affecting  the  extremities  chiefly 
It  is  probably  of  spinal  origin.* 

Among  the  forms  of  clonic  spasrn^  in  spinal  disease,  treim 
in  the  first  place,  is  not  mre ;  either  permanent  or  transito 
accompanying  certain  movements,  following  exhaustion,  et>c.    It? 
manner  of  origin  is  as  yet  quite  unknown ;  one  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  refer  it  to  the  gray  substance. 

A  higher  degree  of  tremor  is  present  in  shaJcing^  which  accom- 
panies and  disturbs  all  voluntary  movements  in  multiple  spinal 
scUirosis ;  a  sort  of  greater  tremor,  wliich  begins  whenever  a 
voluntary  innervation  occurs,  and  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as& 
very  severe  degree  of  ataxia,  although,  as  it  appears,  it  is 
tially  distinct  from  the  latter.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded  i] 
forming  an  exact  pathogenesis  of  this  sjmiptom  ;  and  we  may 
say  the  same  of  that  characteristic  form  of  tremor,  most  marked 
during  re]>ose,  which  is  the  essential  feature  of  ^ara/y^/^  affitaii 

Few  of  the  other  clonic  spasms  can  be  referred  with  probabi 
ity  to  the  cord;  those  of  single  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscl 
have  seklora  been  derived  from  the  cord,  and  genenil  convul- 
sions, as  occurring  in  epilepsy,   eclampsia,  uraemia,  etc,  have 
commonly  been  ascribed  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 

A  few  special  cases  remain  to  be  described.     Among  these 
a  peculiar  form  of  clonic  spasm  in  the  lower  extremity,  w^hicli 
appears  in  various  lesions  of  the  cord,  and  runs  an  extremely 
characteristic  course.     In  its  lightest  forraj  it  consists  of  that 
clonus  of  the  foot  and  lower  leg  which  appears  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  bring  the  foot  quickly  into  dorsal  flexion  by  pressu^H 
upon  the  sole;  a  rhythmic,  clonic  jerking  of  the  foot  begins,  which    ' 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  foot  is  let  go  and  brought  back  into  plantir 
flexion.     I  have  demonstrated  that  this  symptom,  described  by 
Brown-Sequard  ^  and  Charcot,  most  probably  originates  in  the 
reflex  manner,  through  irritation  of  the  tendo  Achillis."    In  se- 


»  Volume  XL  p.  368, 

'  Joura.  de  la  Physiol  do  Thomme  et  des  anira.  L  1S58.  p.  472. 
^  Ueber  SehueBreflexe  bei  Oeatrndea  imd  BilckeamoxkHlcT.in k en^  AroJi.  t,  Ferj'db  IL. 
Nenrenkr.  V,  Heft  %  p.  70S.  ^ 
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verer  cases  a  very  slight  pressure  on  the  sole  or  the  toes  suffices 
to  produce  the  phenomenon ;  for  which  reason  it  seems  often  to 
arise  spontaneously.  Then  the  spasm  extends  to  other  parts ; 
the  whole  leg  falls  to  trembling  convulsively,  and  the  other  leg 
soon  does  the  like.  When  the  evil  is  at  its  worst,  any  irritation 
whatsoever,  originating  in  the  skin  or  the  intestines,  and  acting 
reflexly,  is  followed  by  a  tetanic  stiffness,  together  with  convul- 
sive tremor,  of  one  or  both  legs,  lasting  several  minutes.  This 
severest  degree  of  reflex  convulsion,  which  is  hardly  found 
except  in  entirely  palsied,  paraplegic  limbs,  is  what  Brown- 
Sequard  (loc.  cit.),  and  after  him  Charcot,*  have  rather  unsuita- 
bly termed  tonic  spinal  epilepsy.  This  phenomenon  is  especially 
observed  in  cases  of  compression  of  the  cord,  or  circumscript 
affections  of  its  entire  transverse  dimensions,  if  the  reflex  excita- 
bility is  also  much  increased  by  an  accompanying  state  of  irrita- 
tion. The  slighter  degrees  of  this  phenomenon  seem  also  to 
occur  in  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns,'  while  in  severer  cases 
we  should  always  think  of  an  implication  of  the  gray  substance. 

The  so-caUed  ioltatary  spasms,  recently  described  by  Bamberger,  GuttmanD,  and 
Frcy,  would  seem  to  belong  to  this  category,  and  to  present  a  specially  marked 
modification  of  these  reflex  cramps. 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  this  phenomenon  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  epilepsy  proper.  But  doubtless  there  are 
certain  relations  between  epilepsy  and  spinal  disease,  which  we 
must  briefly  speak  of  in  this  place. 

Brown-Sequard '  made  the  remarkable  discovery,  and  studied 
it  with  the  greatest  thoroughness,  that  in  guinea-pigs  and  other 
mammalia  epilepsy  appears  in  four  or  five  weeks  after  uni- 
lateral section  of  the  lumbar  or  dorsal  cord ;  an  attack  may  be 
produced  at  any  moment  by  irritating  an  epileptogenic  zone, 

'  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  1872-3.  p.  216. 

*  £rb,  Ueber  einen  wenlg  bekannten  spinalen  Symptomencomplex.  BerL  klin. 
Wochenschr.  1875.  No.  26. 

»  Compt  rend,  de  la  Soa  de  Biolog.  1850.  VoL  II.;  Arch,  de  M^dio.  F^vr.  1856; 
Researches  on  Epilepsy.  Boston,  1856-57;  Lectures  on  tWPhysioL  and  PathoL  of  the 
Central  Nervous  System.  Phila.  1860.  p.  178 ;  Arch,  de  Physiol  norm,  et  path.  I.  1808. 
p.  317;  IL  1869.  pp.  211,  422,  496;  IV.  1872.  p.  116. 
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comprising  portions  of  the  region  of  distribution  of  the  trigemk 
nils  and  the  two  or  three  upper  cervical  nerves*  We  need  n^ 
give  all  the  details  of  Brown-Sequard's  experiments,  thoa; 
tliey  are  extremely  interesting  ;  they  have,  at  all  events,  demon- 
strated a  fact  which  has  since  received  contirmalion  from  oth" 
sources  J  namely,  that,  after  unilateral  injury  of  the  cord,  a 
eased  condition  develops  in  a  few  weeks,  which  presents  an  ti 
mistakable  likeness  to  epilepsy.  We  are,  however,  still  in  un 
tainty  regarding  the  interior  relations  and  mechanism  of  th 
processes.  Brown- Seqiiard  found  also  that  section  of  one  scia 
nerve  produces,  after  a  few  weeks,  exactly  the  same  epileptifoi 
accidents  as  the  section  of  the  cord.  Finally,  Westphal^  fou 
that  simple  tapping  on  the  heads  of  guinea-pigs  would  give 
to  an  exactly  identical  form  of  epilepsy  with  epileptogenic  zone, 
etc*;  he  found,  in  every  instance,  small  hemorrhages,  irregularly 
distributed,  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  upper  part  of  i 
cervical  cord,  and  very  often  further  down,  even  in  the  doi 
cord*  Westphal  is  inclined  to  regard  the  hemorrhages  in  th#| 
cord  as  furnishing  the  cause  for  the  subsequent  development 
epilepsy. 

It  therefore  appears  to  be  proved  with  sufficient  certainty 
that,  in  animals  at  least,  certain  injuries  of  the  cord — as  small 
hemorrhages,  and  probably  other  lesions — are  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  epilepsy  in  a  manner  hitherto  unknown.  Bat  the  ques- 
tion whether  such  a  thing  occurs  in  the  human  subject  is  not  ] 
decided  with  certainty.  It  is  true  there  are  several  cases 
which  epilepsy  appeared  after  lesion  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  just 
in  animals ;  and  Leyden^  has  published  a  case  in  which  epile 
occurred  after  an  injury  of  the  liead,  and  which  seems  to  resem- 
ble WestpluiFs  experiments  ;  but  in  the  case  of  diseases  or  inju- 
ries of  the  cord  the  demonstration  of  secondary  epilepsy  has 
been  much  less  clear,  Brown-Sequard  quotes  some  cases  from 
okler  accounts,  which  he  believes  establish  this  point.  Charcot* 
mentions  periodic  epileptic  attacks  among  the  symptoms  of  com- 


^  Uel>er  kilJistL  Erregru^  Yon  Epilepsie  bel  MeersdiweiuQlieii.  BerL  kliiL  Woohen- 
ichr.   1871.  No.  38. 

*  Virohow'fl  Arcliir.  Bd.  55. 

•  LcQona  sar  les  malad.  du  sjat.  norr.  11.  S6r.  2,  faac.  p.  137* 
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?ssion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  cites  a  series  of  eases  in  proof  of 
a  case  by  DumeniP  seems  especially  convincing;  aiidOppler^ 
has  quite  lately  published  the  case  of  a  young,  powerful  soldier 
who  liad  never  suffered  from  epileptic  spasms,  but  had  several 
attacks  during  the  convalescence  from  a  traumatic  spinal  menin- 
gitis. In  spite  of  this,  it  woukl  he  desirable  to  have  more  obser* 
vations  upon  the  human  subject. 

Considering  the  very  great  frequency  of  lesions  of  the  cord, 
the  occurrence  of  epilepsy  as  caused  by  such  lesions  is  extremely 
rare,  and  therefore  of  little  pmctical  consequence.  It  would  be 
of  great  interest,  if  cases  should  be  observed,  to  demonstmte  the 
existence  of  an  epileptogenous  zone. 


A  less  common  senes  of  spinal  symptoroB  is  furaislied  by  the  ojtaoeiated  move^ 
ments,  by  which  we  ineaii  mroJuotary,  often  aijasmodic  actions,  which,  muking 
tbL'ir  appeamiice  when  any  voluntary  movements  are  to  be  executed,  complicate 
■ad  disturb  thcjn.  The  region  of  their  origin  seems  to  be  usually  the  brain,  and 
cspcciaUy  tlie  centres  of  co-ordination  tu  the  bmin*  No  doubt  many  fiymptoms  in 
diaeftaes  of  the  cord  belong  to  this  class ;  thus  we  cannot  altogether  refuse  to  regard 
the  atactic  movements,  the  shaking  in  local  sclerosia,  etc.,  as  associated  movements^ 
althongh  tlicy  are  decidedly  of  spinal  origin.  In  the  same  class  are  the  movements 
of  antagonists,  which  accompany  the  effort  to  innervate  palsied  or  paretic  muscles; 
these,  however,  are  not  a  true  splnfd  symptom,  but  simply  express  tlie  fact  that  a 
ImrgQ  number  of  muscles  receive  a  comtiiou  co-ordinated  innervation,  some  of  which 
have  become  inaufUcient  to  perform  their  functions,  thereby  permitting  the  action 
of  tbcir  antagonists  to  appear  more  distinctly ;  this  occurs  in  all  palsies.  It  is  not 
oertuQ  to  our  mind  whether  the  spasmodic  and  wholly  uncontrolled  mavements 
which  often  occur  in  paraplegic  extremities  when  a  powerful  act  of  the  will  is 
directed  to  them,  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  class.  They  seem  to 
depood  rather  on  an  abnormal  diffusion  of  the  process  of  cicitation  among  the 
motor  paths,  when  pathologically  irritated — tk  diffusion  which  might  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  nervous  network  in  the  iniamcd  gray  substance, 
mad  by  supposing  on  interruption  of  the  chief  paths  to  have  taken  place. 

Probably,  however,  a  part  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  reflex  actions,  the  stimu* 
ios  to  which  originates  In  the  skin  of  the  palsied  parts,  under  the  Influence  of  the 
motions  of  the  trunk  nnd  arm^ ;  this  symptom  ig  almost  always  associated  with  an 
excessive  increase  of  reflex  excitability.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  reflex  process  is 
concerned  in  those  tonic  or  clonic  contractions  of  paraplegic  legs,  whicl*  are  often 


»  Gat.  des  hopit  1802,  p,  470, 

*  Eackenmarkaepilepsie  ?   AiicMv  fiir  Fsychiairie  n,  Nei  veak  rank  hei  ten.  Bd.  IV.  p^ 
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assocmted  with  the  act  of  evacuating  the  urine  or  f»ces.     The  same  hari 
obaerred  bj  Freusbcrg  in  dogs  whose  spinal  cord  had  been  cut 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat,  that  in  all  the  above  eyinp- 
toms  of  motor  irritation  our  first  thoaght  should  be  of  an  affec- 
tion of  tliegray  substance  aud  the  autero-lateral  columns.  We 
are  at  present  unable,  or  at  best  are  able  in  but  a  few  cases,  to 
define  t!ie  point  wliere  the  implication  of  either  terminates,  or 
the  general  pathogenesis  of  the  spasms.  It  slioukl  not  be  for- 
gotten that  an  afTection  of  the  sensory  portions  of  the  cord  maj 
give  rise  to  reflex  symptoms  of  spasm. 


e.  Alterations  in  the  Velocity  cf  the  Motor  Conduction. 

Recent  observations  have  made  us  aware  that  this  class  o(_ 
alterations  is  by  no  means  infrequent ;  but  at  present  they  hav 
been  little  observed.  Melardatiofi  of  the  motor  conduction^  Ion 
kno\m  by  pliysiologists,  was  first  observed  under  pathologica 
conditions  by  Leyden  and  von  Wittich/  who  made  cai*efiil  est 
mates  of  its  extent.  Their  three  cases,  however,  are  probably  not 
affections  of  the  spinal  cord  proper,  but  of  the  pons  and  medulla 
oblongata.  The  rate  of  conduction  was  reduced  to  one-third  of 
the  normal  speed,  and  in  correspondence  with  this,  the  more- 
ments  of  locomotion,  speech,  and  so  forth,  were  greatly  retarded, 
and  the  patients  were  unable  to  execute  the  same  movenieDt 
several  times  in  I'apid  succession. 

The  principal  attention  was  directed  to  measuring  the  motor 
conduction  as  a  whole.  Burckliardt'  has  lately  undertaken  to 
measure  the  spinal  motor  conduction  alone,  by  the  aid  of  a  vari- 
ety of  physiological  methods,  and  has  reached  very  remarkable 
results.  He  found  that  under  normal  circumstances  the  spinal 
motor  conduction  takes  place  from  tioo  to  three  times  as  slowly 
as  the  peripheral,  and  lie  suspects  that  the  reason  lies  in  the  in- 
tercalation  of  ganglion  cells  in  the  motor  conductive  path*  But 
under  pathological  conditions  he  found  sometimes  an  accelera- 
tion of  spinal  conduction  (as  in  writers'  cramp,  in  spinal  palsy  of 

'  Virch.  Arch,  Bd.  40.  p,  476,  and  Bd.  55.  p.  1. 

*  Die  physioL  Diag^oatik  der  Nervenkrankbeiten,  Leipzig.  1873, 
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children,  in  central  myelitis,  in  some  cases  of  tabes,  etc.),  and 
sometimes  a  more  or  less  considerable  retardation  (as  in  myelitis 
of  the  white  substance,  in  diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  cord,  in  certain 
cases  of  tabes,  etc.).  He  concludes  that  the  anatomical  basis  of 
central  retardation  probably  lies  in  the  white  substance,  and  that 
of  central  acceleration  in  the  gray.  Retardation  of  motor  con- 
duction in  the  cord  gives  ground,  therefore,  for  inferring  a  dis- 
ease of  the  white  substance,  and  acceleration  for  inferring  disease 
of  the  gray. 

It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  these  theories  are  greatly  in 
need  of  more  exact  establishment  and  elaboration. 


/.  Electric  Beaction  of  tJie  Motor  Apparatus. 

The  labors  of  Marshall  Hall,  Todd,  Duchenne,  and  others  gave 
rise  to  great  expectations  of  improvement  in  tlie  diagnosis  of 
spinal  diseases  through  the  use  of  electricity ;  but  these  expec- 
tations have  not  been  fulfilled. 

In  fact,  the  electrical  examination  seldom  gives  decisive  evi- 
dence, to  enable  us  to  place  the  seat  of  a  disease  in  the  cord,  or 
brain,  or  peripheral  nerves ;  this  can  be  done  only  under  special 
conditions.  In  many  cases,  however,  valuable  information  is 
given  as  to  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  and 
thereby  indirectly  as  to  the  nature  and  probable  location  of  the 
disease.  (Compare  the  full  statements  of  this  matter  made  in 
Vol.  XI.,  p.  423  et  seq.) 

A  practically  useful  general  statement  of  the  changes  in  elec- 
trical excitability  which  occur  in  diseases  of  the  cord  cannot  be 
given  at  present ;  the  investigations  hitherto  made  are  few,  and 
not  free  from  objections.  The  most  frequent,  and  probably  the 
most  important,  forms  of  alteration — namely,  the  slight  quantita- 
tive changes  in  electrical  excitability — suffer  from  a  serious  want 
of  observations ;  the  results  have  in  almost  all  cases  been  ren- 
dered untrustworthy  by  defective  methods  of  investigation.  I 
have  shown  *  the  method  which  should  be  observed  in  seeking 

>  Erb,  Zor  Lehre  Yon  der  Tetanie,  nebet  Bemerkangen  iiber  die  Prttfung  der  elektr. 
Erregbarkeit  motorischer  Nexren.  Arch.  f.  Psyoh.  mid  Nervenkr.  IV.  p.  271. 
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(particularly  in  spinal  diseases)  for  certain  and  exact  results. 
give  here  a  few  points  briefly. 

Ill  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  the  electrical  reaction  of  tb 
nerves  and  muscles,  under  the  faradic  and  galvanic  curi'ents,  nia^ 
be  increased  or  diminished  ;  the  degree  of  alteration  is  usually 
slight.  The  diminution  may  amount  to  a  complete  extinction  of 
electrical  excitabilityjbut  this  is  usually  preceded  by  the  clian^ 
denominated  the  reaction  of  degeneration  (Entartungsreaction). 
Distinct  pathological  conclusions  cannot  be  dmwn  at  present 
from  the  slighter  degrees  of  quantitative  clmnge. 

The  reaction  of  degeneration  ^  is  by  no  means  rare ;  it  is  mor 
frequent  than  has  been  supposed.  It  is  not  yet  known  whethef 
it  takes  the  same  strongly-marked  course  as  in  tmumatic  lesiona 
of  periplieral  nerves ;  from  certain  observations,  which,  hovvevei| 
are  not  concluisive,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  increase  in  the  suscef 
tibility  to  galvanic  currents  is  not  quite  so  marked  as  in  per 
pheral  palsies,  or  perhaps  that  it  passes  off  more  quickly.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  qualitative  change  of  galvaruc  excita- 
bility occurs  in  a  perfectly  characteristic  form,  with  a  contract 
tion  at  anodic-closure  which  is  stronger  than  that  at  cathodi« 
closure  (AnSZ  >KaSZ),  and  with  a  sluggish  and  protracted  con 
traction. 

The  inferences  we  are  permitted  to  make  in  respect  to  the 
histological  changes  in  nerves  and  muscles,  which  exhibit  such 
reactions,  are  the  same  that  may  be  made  in  peripheral  palsie 
They  are  of  a  good  deal  of  importance,  and  the  changes  tliey' 
indicate  are  of  the  most  striking  character*  By  patient  care  a^ 
great  number  of  facts  have  been  collected,  of  which  mention  wi] 
be  made  further  on,  and  in  the  special  portion  of  this  work  (see~ 
**  Trophic  Disturbances"  and  the  chapter  on  *' Spinal  Pai-alysis 
of  Children");  we  have  learnt  that  identical  histological  changes 
may  originate  from  direct  lesions  of  the  gray  substance  of  the 
anterior  cornua  (spinal  origin),  and  from  an  impediment  to  con- 
duction between  that  gray  substance  and  the  periplieral  parts 
(peripheral  origin).  When,  therefore,  in  a  disease  which  can  be 
demonstrated  to  be  of  spinal  origin,  we  find  the  reaction  of  degen- 
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eration,  we  may  infer  a  lesion  of  certain  parts  (anterior  cornua) 
of  the  gray  matter,  provided,  liuwever,  that  a  ])eripheral  origin 
can  be  disproved.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  electrical  exci- 
tability is  retained  in  its  normal  form  in  a  spinal  disease,  it  is 
allowuble  to  infer  that  these  portions  of  the  anterior  gray  sub- 
stance are  not  involved  in  the  lesion/ 

As  a  very  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  results  of 
electrical  examination  cannot  safely  be  applied  to  the  diagnosis 
of  spinal  disease,  except  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  other 
symptoms. 

AVe  shall  give  a  more  detailed  presentation  of  the  known 
facts  in  connection  with  the  respective  diseases. 


3.  Disturbances  of  Meflex  Actimty, 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  test  the  reflex  activity  in 
spinal  diseases ;  the  most  valuable  information  in  respect  to  the 
disease  may  often  be  thus  had. 

I>iminution  or  suspension  of  the  reflex  actions  is  usually 
recognized  with  ease ;  it  is  shown  by  the  partial  or  complete  fail- 
ure of  the  ordinary  means  of  stimulation,  as  applied  to  the  skin 
or  to  the  tendons  and  other  parts  from  which  we  expect  reHex 
results.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  many  persons  have 
normally  a  very  slight  reflex  reaction ;  but  this  will  be  easily 
recognized,  as  a  pathological  diminution  is  usually  limited  to  a 
p<3rtion  of  the  body. 

It  may  be  produced — 

a.  By  disease  (arrest  of  conduction)  of  the  entering  sensorp 
TQotrfihres  ;  in  which  ease  there  must  be  more  or  less  ansesthesia 
in  the  regions  supplied  by  these  root-fibres. 

i.  By  disease  (arises  t  of  conduct  ion)  of  the  depariing  motor 
root-fibres  ;  in  which  case  there  must  be  a  more  or  less  complete 
paralysis  of  corresponding  extent. 

e.  By  disease  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  reflex  apparatus 
itself,  when  both  sensibility  and  motility  may  be  present,  or 


'  Compare  the  obsei^  atlons  of  Butckhardt  in  Pbysiolog.  Diogaoatik  der  Nerven- 
knmlLbeiten.  pp.  264  and  270* 
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one  or  botli  of  them  may  be  altered  to  a  greater  or  less  estenl| 
according  to  the  extension  of  the  disease  in  the  gray  substanc 
Examples  of  all  these  forms  are  furnished  by  pathology. 

cL  Finally,  it  is  permissible  to  entertain  the  case  of  rejle^^ 
arrest,  iu  accordance  with  known  physiological  facts  (see  abovi 
p.  51) ;  but  we  have  at  present  no  pathological  facts* 

The  decision  between  these  various  possibilities  will  be  facili-" 
tated  by  an  exact  estimation  of  the  weight  of  each  element  in  the_ 
problem. 


A  retardation  of  reflex  actiona  lias  been  found  in  pathological  cases  imder  the 
same  circtimstaDceB  as  retardation  of  sensory  conduction.  We  have  mentioned  this 
fact  previously  (p.  70). 

A  more  frequent  and  interesting  circumstance  is  the  increme 
of  reflex  actions. 

It  makes  its  first  and  its  most  conspicuous  appearance  in  tlie 
tolimtfiry  muscles.  They  twitch  at  the  lightest  irritation;  often 
the  movements  are  slight  and  imperfect,  but  more  often  they  are 
very  powerful,  complete^or  violent ;  the  legs  and  arms  are  throwB 
about  forcibly  in  all  directions,  twitch  frequently,  or  enter  into 
a  clonic  tremor  or  a  fully  developed  tetanus ;  the  motions  are 
almost  always  unsuitable  and  disorderly;  tlexion  and  extension 
of  the  joints  alternate,  giving  rise  to  irregular  sprawling  mov^ 
ments;  the  patient's  leg  can  often  be  placed  at  will  in  reflex 
extension  or  flexion  by  a  deHnite  localization  and  intensity 
irritation;^  orderlj'^  and  titting  movements  are  nirer;  thus  Mc 
Donnel '  reports  that  a  patient,  who  suffered  with  compression 
of  the  cervical  cord,  continually  moved  his  paralyzed  left  hand 
to  his  genitals  during  catheterization. 

Such  reflex  acts  are  usually  produced  w^ith  most  ease  by  ir- 
ritating the  skin;  tickling,  pricking  and  pinching,  or  stroking 
the  skin,  especially  that  of  the  soles,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tliighs,  the  toes  and  fingers,  and  tlie  palm,  produce  them  ;  Pflue- 
ger  s  law  of  extension  of  reflex  phenomena  can  often  be  con- 
firmed in  such  patients.  Reflex  acts  are  also  excited  from  the 
intestines  ;  in  certain  spinal  affections  nothing  is  more  common 


*  VU'€lt(ft0\  GeBammte  Abhandi  p.  683. 

»  8e«  Virohow-HiwoL^B  Jfthreeber.  1871.  Bd.  n.  p.  7* 
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tban  to  find  full,  powerful,  and  very  troublesome  reflex  actions 
taking  place  in  the  legs  during  evacuation  of  faeces  or  urine,  in 
consequence  of  colic  pains,  or  during  catheterization  ;  they  often 
continue  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  semi-rhythmic  manner*  Tlie 
reflex  actions  which  originate  in  tendons,  fascise,  and  articular 
ligamenta  are  also  very  important.  We  have  given  above  (see  p. 
48  et  Beq.)  a  brief  account  of  their  physiological  occurrence  j  in 
patbolc^ical  cases  they  often  increase  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
lightest  tapping  on  the  tendons  leads  to  the  most  vigorons  jerk- 
ing ;  in  Ibis  case  the  phenomenon  can  be  produced  from  many 
more  tendons  than  usual ;  thus,  I  have  seen  them  originate  from 
the  li*2:anientum  patellae,  the  tendo  Acbillis,  the  tendons  of  tlie 
adductors,  gracilis,  biceps  femoris,  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus  ; 
in  the  arm,  from  tlioae  of  the  triceps,  supinator  longus,  radial  ex- 
tensors, flexors  of  the  fingers,  biceps,  flexor  radial  is,  etc.  Their 
relation  to  the  reflex  actions  of  the  skin  is  very  variable  ;  some- 
times  both  are  present  and  are  exaggerated,  sometimes  those  of 
the  tendons  are  absent  while  those  of  the  skin  are  present,  and 
sometimes  those  of  the  tendons  are  enormously  increased  while 
those  of  the  skin  are  normal  or  diminished.  These  circumstances 
are  probably  of  great  importance  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  vievv% 
but  this  requires  further  observation. 

The  class  of  tendon-reflexions  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  in- 
clude a  reflex  phenomenon  which  has  long  ago  been  described 
by  Frt^nch  authors  (Brown-Sequard,  Charcot,  Vulpian,  Bubois, 
and  others) — namely,  the  T^jlex  clonus  which  appears  in  the  foot 
and  lower  leg  when  the  foot  is  rapidly  brovghi  into  dorsal  flexifyn 
by  another  person.  If  the  fore-part  of  the  sole  is  vigorously 
pressed  up  with  the  flat  of  the  hand,  the  rhythmic  reflex  con- 
tractions of  the  calf  produce  a  clonic  tremor  of  the  foot,  which 
continues  as  long  as  the  pressure  on  the  sole  lasts,  and  ceases 
immcdiatelj^  when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn  or  when  the  foot  is 
brought  energetically  into  plantar  flexion.  When  the  reflex 
excitability  is  greatly  increased,  the  slightest  pressure  on  the 
>le  is  sufficient  to  set  in  motion  the  clonus ;  the  action  may 
"Extend  to  the  whole  leg,  and  even  to  the  other  leg ;  in  its  most 
Tiolent  forms,  tetanic  rigidity  of  the  legs  alternates  with  convul- 
«Te  shaking,  and  we  have  the  phenomenon  described  by  Brown- 
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Seqiiard  and  Charcot  as  spinal  epllepsif  (see  p,  101).    In  my  art 
cle  on  Tendinous  Reflex  Actions'  I  Imve  attempted  to  prove  that 
this  reflex  clonus  is  nothing  but  a  tendinous  reflexion,  jjroduced 
by  t!ie  sudden  tension  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  maintained  ina^ 
very  simple  way  by  the  continued  pressure  against  the  foot, 
have  recently  succeeded  more  than  once  in  producing  just  tl 
same  phenomenon  from  the  tendo  pateilfe,  and  have  observed  V^ 
in  the  biceps  femoris.    It  also  occurs  in  the  foot,  when  the  skinig_ 
irritated,  if  the  excitability  is  very  much  exalted;  I  have  erfl 
plained  (p.  50)  the  mechanism  of  this.     It  cannot  be  denied  that' 
the  phenomenon  may  possibly  be  prod  need  directly  fi-om  the 
skin  in  many  cases  ;  but  we  require  more  convincing  proof  thaii 
Joff'roy '  has  brought  forward. 

The  increase  in  reflex  activity  may  manifest  itself  in  the  ijiA 
iestines  and  the  va^o-molor  opparaius ;  but  this  has  been  littltj 
studied  in  the  human  subject.     For  example,  I  have  observed' 
in  paraplegic  patients  that  a  sxidden  discharge  of  urine  can 
produced  by  external  pressure  upon  the  bladder,  or  by  introduc- 
ing tlie  finger  into  tlie  rectum  ;  I  have  also  seen  a  mucous  fluid* 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  occur  regularly  upon  the  occasion  of 
dressing  and  cleansing  a  large  bed-sore  ;  I  also  have  seen  erection^H 
produced  by  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  penis  or  perineum,  o^^ 
by  introduction  of  a  catheter,  etc.      It  is  probable  that  a  closer 
inspection  will  frequently  discover  a  reflex  action  upon  the  cuta- 
neous vessels,  etc. 

This  excess  of  reflex  action  is  explained,  lirst  by  a  separation 
of  the  re^ex  apparatus  from  the  brain  ^  wiiieh  puts  a  stop  to  the 
action  of  the  centres  of  inhibition.  In  fact,  the  highest  degree  of 
excess  is  found  in  all  those  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  which 
put  a  complete  stop  to  the  transmission  of  impressions  in  tlie 
cord  ;  in  separation  or  compression,  in  circumscribed  transverse 
myelitis  or  softening,  in  tumors  or  cavities  of  the  coi'd,  etc,  J 
must  be  considered  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  productio' 
of  the  reflexions,  that  the  gray  substance  situated  below  th( 
point  of  lesion  should  be  intact ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  par 


se 
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'  Areh.  f.  Payck  u  Nen^enkr,  BiL  V,  p.  790, 
•Oai.  m6d,  do  P&ria,  1975.  Noa.  33,  35. 
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wWch  have  retained  their  reflex  excitability  usually  possess  also 
;lieir  electrical  excitability,  because  the  gray  substance  is  the 
essential  factor  ia  the  conseiTation  of  the  nutritiuii  of  nerves  and 
muscles. 

The  second  cause  of  increased  reflex  action  is  the  increased  ex- 
€nlalnlity  of  the  ffray  substance — a  condition  whicli  may  certainly 
be  produced  by  inflammatory  and  other  uTitative  conditions,  by 
many  sorts  of  disturbance  of  nutrition,  and  by  certain  poisonsj 
as  strychnia,  opium,  belladonna,  etc.  The  greatest  increase  will 
be  found  when  both  these  causes  act  together,  as  in  the  case  of 
myelitis  from  compression,  or  when  strychnia  is  acting  on  the 
paraplegic  parts  ;  tlus  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience. 

AVhether  an  increase  of  the  excitability  of  the  sensory  con- 
ductors (hyperiesthesia),  or  of  the  motor  conductors  (convulsi- 
bilit^;)  is  capable  by  itself  of  producing  an  increase  of  reflex  ac- 
tivity, is  a  point  which  requires  closer  examination,  but  is  not 
improbable  apriori. 


A,   Vaso-motor  DisluThances, 

These  are  very  frequent  They  consist  of  the  two  conditions 
of  spasm  and  palsy  of  the  vessels,  with  the  consequences.  In 
view  of  tlie  complicated  mechanism  for  innervation  possessed  by 
the  vessels^  explain*^  on  page  42,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  inter- 
pret these  phenomena,  especially  as  there  are  many  others  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  along  with  them. 

The  following  appear  to  constitute  the  principal  facts: 

In  many  cases  local  JiypereBviia  and  Jla^rion^  increased  rea- 
Tiesff  and  elevation  of  temperaiure  occur  in  the  parts  affected 
(usoally  pamlyzed) ;  thus,  for  example,  in  complete  severance  or 
compression  of  the  cord,  of  acute  origin  ;  and  most  distinctly  of 

in  unilateral  lesions,  where  the  difterence  between  tin*  dis- 
and  the  well  side  is  very  striking.  If  the  lesion  is  entirely 
loc4il,  and  the  vasomotor  centres  situated  within  the  cord  are 
left  nearly  intact,  the  normal  condition  returns  after  a  short  time. 
In  such  cases  the  symptoms  of  vascular  paralysis  are  mostly 
temporary,  and  the  normal  condition  returns  after  some  weeks 
or  months ;  while  at  a  later  time  paleness,  diminution  of  tempera* 
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ture  with  subjective  feeling  of  cold,  and  even  cyanosis,  are  very 
often  observed. 

In  other  cases,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  tabes  or  mye- 
litis,  before  any  symptoms  of  palsy  appear,  there  is  a  striking 
eolditess^  great  paleness,  and  anmmia  of  the  lower  extretnid^ 
a  tendencj^  to  goose-skin,  the  subjective  feeling  of  icy  coldness  of 
the  feet  and  inability  to  warm  them  even  in  bed,  a  small  puls^, 
excessive  sensitiveness  to  the  impressions  of  cold,  etc.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  these  phenomena  are  due  to  conditions  of 
abnormal  excitability  of  the  vascular  nerves,  with  increased  con- 
traction and  excitability  of  the  vessels. 

Finally,  in  very  severe  or  old  cases  (usually  of  spinal  palsy) 
we  observe,  in  connection  with  the  subjective  and  objective  cold- 
ness of  the  parts,  a  marked  lividiii/^  a  cyanotic  tinge  of  the  skiii, 
puffiness,  swollen  veins  and  capillaries,  slow  and  poor  circula- 
tion ;  in  this  case  there  evidently  exists  a  state  of  great  vascular 
atony,  and  a  more  or  less  distinct  venous  stagnation ;  the  arterial 
pressure  is  lessened,  the  venous  increased,  the  cii'culation  re- 
tarded. 

These  three  groups  of  vaso-motor  disturbances  may  be  natu- 
rally interpreted  by  what  we  know  of  the  laws  of  vascular  inner- 
vation. 

In  the  first  group — paralytic  hyperfemia^we  should  recall 
the  hundreds  of  experiments  that  have  been  made  npon  section 
of  the  cord  \  every  such  section  produces  paralytic  hyperiemia  m 
the  parts  situated  behind  it.  Goltz  has  shown  how,  when  the 
spinal  centres  recover  themselves,  the  circulation  may  return  to 
nearly  its  normal  point ;  only  w^hen  the  destruction  of  these 
centres  is  quite  extensive  (as  in  spinal  apoplexy,  hiema  tomj^eli- 
tis,  etc.)  will  the  fluxion  and  elevation  of  temperature  be  more 
permanent,  and  finally  result  in  atony  of  the  vessels. 

For  the  second  group  —  ischaemic  pallor  and  coldness  —  ab- 
normal excitement  of  the  vaso-motor  centres  and  conductors  is 
doubtless  responsible  ;  they  are  most  frequently  caused  bj-  chro- 
nic infiammatory  conditions  of  the  cord,  and  may  be  produced 
either  directly  or  reflexly. 

In  the  third  group  — fi tonic  hyperpemia  by  stagnation  —  it  ia 
commonly  supposed  that  the  absence  of  muscular  action  in  the 
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palsied  limbs  produces  disturbances  of  the  venous  circulation, 
and  thence  gives  rise  to  the  other  symptoms.  It  may,  however, 
be  easily  seen  that  this  cyanosis  occurs  in  parts  which  are  not 
at  all  palsied,  and  may  be  absent  in  completely  palsied  regions. 
The  assigned  exj^lanation,  therefore,  is  at  least  insufficient;  the 
absence  of  muscular  contraction  may  favor  the  production  of 
atonic  hypersemia,  but  cannot  by  itself  produce  it.  It  seems  to 
as  tiiat^  in  order  to  produce  such  results,  a  more  or  less  general 
palsy  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  is  required,  such  as  is  produced 
either  by  destruction  of  the  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  gray  sul> 
Btance,  or  by  interruption  of  the  vaso-motor  conduction  in  the 
lateral  columns  or  the  anterior  roots.  The  longer  this  paralysis 
exists^  and  the  more  complete  it  becomes,  the  more  marked  will 
be  the  vascular  atony.  Spinal  palsy  of  cliiltlren  (destruction  of 
the  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  gray  substance)  is  a  good  example 
of  the  former  case ;  in  disease  of  the  lateiTil  columns  the  question 
has  not  been  fully  studied,  but  in  on*-  case  of  probable  sclerosis 
of  the  lateral  columns  I  have  observed  an  exquisite  development 
of  the  atonic  hyperemia  of  stagnation* 

Conditions  of  great  vascular  irritability  in  the  skin  are  oc* 
oadonally  observed ;  sudden  blushing  or  paling  of  certain  por- 
tions  of  skin,  erythema  fugax,  etc.  They  appear  most  frequent 
m  association  with  meningitic  conditions. 

It  therefore  api>ears  plainly  that  vaso-motor  disturbances 
may  afford  ns  some  information  I'especting  the  nature  of  the 
disturbances  in  the  cord,  but  enable  us  to  draw  no  certain  con- 
clusions respecting  its  exact  locality. 


5.   Trophic  Disturbances, 


These  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  also  one  of 
the  obscurest  symptoms  of  spinal  disease,  and  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  in  regard  to  tlieir  intei-pretation.  We 
must  necessarily  sp<^ak  of  the  dilferent  tissues  separately,  in  our 
ennmeration  of  these  symptoms. 

The  trophic  disturbances  of  nerves  and  muscles  have  received 
great  attention,  especially  in  spinal  diseases ;  it  has  very  lately 
VOL.  xin.^8 
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been  discovei-ed  that  they  may  occur  apart  fi-om  palsy,  becomiDg 
a  subsequent  cMuse  of  palsy,  as  in  the  typical  form  of  progr« 
sive  mui>cular  atrophy. 

But  it  is  not  all  tlie  forma  of  spinal  paiulysis  that  are  aocc 
panied  by  considei'able  trophic  distuxbances  of  nerves  and  mns- 
ch^s.  In  many  cases  the  nutrition  and  the  electrical  excitahility 
of  these  parts  suffer  not  the  slightest  change ;  such  cases  are 
always  due  to  circumscribed  disease  of  the  entire  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  cord,  or  a  disease  of  the  white  substance,  which  ma| 
be  of  great  extent.  The  affection  of  these  parts  seems,  therefor 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  and  mr 
cles  ;  an  inference  which  is  certainly  correct  in  regard  to 
entire  posterior  columns  and  the  posterior  section  of  the  later 
columns,  but  is  still  doubtful  in  respect  to  the  portions  of  th^ 
anterior  columns  which  are  traversed  by  the  anterior  roots.  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  in  all  cases  of  paraplegia  witliout 
atrophy  tlie  gray  substance—at  least  that  of  the  anterior  columns 
— is  not  altered  to  any  considerable  extent. 

There  are  also  cases  in  which  a  simple  atrophy  of  the  rmtsc 
occurs,  w^hich  may  make  great  progress,  and  may  even  emaciate 
the  legs  to  the  condition  of  a  skeleton  ;  the  histological  conditio 
of  the  muscles  remaining  for  the  most  part  intact,  with  only  J 
diminution  of  the  breadth  of  the  fibres,  and  in  places  a  cei 
increase  of  interstitial  fatty  tissue,  but  without  a  trace  of  pro* 
lifrration  of  interstitial  connective  tissue,  of  multiplication  of  the 
nuclei  in  the  muscles,  etc.  In  correspondence  with  this  condi- 
tion, the  electrical  excitability  rr-mains  entirely  intact,  with, 
the  most,  a  slight  quantitative  diminution,  and  the  reflex  actios 
are  mostly  present. 

This  form  of  atrophy  occurs  in  the  later  stages  of  tabes, 
many  cases  of  clironic  myelitis,  in  paralyses  due  to  compression 
from  vertebral  caries,  etc.;  it  appears  most  frequently  to  attack 
persons  who  are  debilitated  or  weakly.  This  simple  atrophy  is 
commonly  referred  to  the  palsy,  the  long -continued  disuse  of 
the  parts,  but  we  are  not  content  with  this  explanation  in  all 
cases.  We  cannot  but  think  that  certain  distinct  changes  in  the 
spinal  cord  must  exist  before  this  form  of  atrophy  can  come  to 
pass.    At  all  events,  this  question  is  still  in  great  need  of  invea^ 
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tigation^  both  in  its  histological  and  its  pathogenetic  relations. 
Onr  prtfsent  knowledge  of  it  is  extremely  small. 

The  same  is  tme  to  a  certain  point  of  the  most  important 
form  of  disease  of  nutrition  in  nerve  and  muscle,  the  dege/iera- 
lire  atrophy.  In  certain  spinal  affections,  this  is  developed  very 
quickly  and  in  a  strongly-mai^ked  fonu.  Although  the  histologi- 
cal account  of  this  disease  is  in  many  respects  defective,  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  stages^  yet  our  present  knowledge,  in  connec- 
lion  with  the  results  of  electrical  examination  (which  invariably 
girefi  the  ''reaction  of  degenemtion'*)  points  with  tolerable  cer- 
lainty  to  the  conclusion  that  the  essential  histological  changes 
are  the  same  as  those  wliich  so  invariably  follow  severe  tiuumatic 
lesions  of  peripheral  nerves — fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy  of 
the  nerve-fibres,  simultaneously  with  proliferation  of  cells  and 
hyperplasia  in  the  neurilemma;  atrophy  with  increase  of  nuclei 
and  chemical  changes  in  the  muscular  fibres,  simultaneously  with 
proliferation  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  ;  and  in  the  last 
stages  excessive  loss  of  muscular  substance  and  transformatiosi 
into  connective  tissue  with  secondary  deposition  of  fat.  We 
would  refer  the  reader  to  the  full  description  of  degenerative 
atrophy  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  given  in  Volume  XL,  p.  411. 
Wo  are  convinced  that  the  changes  are  essentially  the  same ;  it 
mains,  however,  to  be  decided  by  more  careful  examination 
hether  the  process  in  spinal  diseases  runs  its  course  with  the 
same  rapidity  and  intensity  as  In  tianmatic  palsies,  and  whether 
there  are  not  certain  differences  in  degree,  which  requii^e  further 
statement. 

This  degenerative  atrophy  occurs  regularly  in  the  so-called 
spinal  palsy  of  children  and  the  analogous  affection  of  adults  ;  it 
is  regularly  found  in  the  typical  form  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  (atrophia  moscuL  progress,  protopathique  of  Cliarcot) ; 
it  appears  to  occur  also  in  the  sclerose  latemle  amyotrophiqur 
described  by  Charcot,*  and  in  many  other  spinal  affections,  when- 
ever they  implicate  the  gray  substance  of  the  anterior  cornua. 
The  past  few  years  have  given  us  a  series  of  discoveries  in 
tion  to  the  spinal  palsy  of  children  and  progressive  muscular 
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atropliy  (wliicli  we  may  regard  as  types  of  the  spinal  affections  here 
considered),  which  indicate  a  great  improvement  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  trophic  functions  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  has  been  shown 
that  tliese  diseases  are  uniformly  associated  with  an  affection  of 
the  anterior  cornua^  in  the  former  case  acute,  in  the  hitter  chronic, 
which  regularly  and  in  quite  a  peculiar  way  involve?^  the  great 
motor  ganglion  cells.  The  most  recent  observations,  without  ex- 
ception, state  this  point,  wiiich  was  foraierly  almost  always 
overlooked,  owing  to  defectiv^e  methods  of  examination.  It 
would  lead  us  too  far,  if  we  were  to  undertake  to  enumei*ate  and 
criticise  all  the.se  observations.  We  would  refer  to  the  memoirs, 
chiefly  published  in  the  Aj'chives  de  physiol.  norm,  et  pathoL,  by 
Charcot,  Joffroy,,  Hayera,  Duchenne,  ^'ulpian,  Pierret,  GombaulU 
Troisier,  and  others,  and  the  experiments  of  Voisiu  and  Hanot, 
Lockhart  Clarke,  Roger  and  Damaschino,  Roth,  and  others, 
which  are  thoroughly  convincing.  These  observations  contain  in 
addition  a  series  of  facts  which  decidedly  refute  the  view  that  the 
aifection  is  due  to  an  inflammation  conducted  from  the  primary 
focus  in  the  cord  to  the  nerves  and  muscles  ;  but  further  special 
observations  on  this  point  are  desirable.  0baervei*3  are  not 
agreed  as  to  whether  the  change  of  the  ganglion  cells  is  primary, 
or  whether  it  is  the  consequence  of  an  interstitial  myelitis.  That, 
however,  is  a  sul>ordinate  question,  as  concerning  the  object  of 
our  study.  It  appears  to  be  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  functional 
injury  or  destruction  of  these  great  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior 
colunms  is  most  closely^  related  to  degenerative  atrophy  of  the 
nerves  and  muscles^ 

It  certainly  can  hardly  be  doubted  any  longer  that  the  ti'ophic 
centres  for  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  are  situated  within  the 
gray  substance  of  the  cord,  very^  close  to  the  point  where  th^ 
anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  concerned  enter.  While  this  is  ren- 
dered exceedingly  probable  by  the  above  facts  of  local  destruc- 
tion of  the  anterior  coruua,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  degenerative  atrophy  is  absent,  even 
in  cases  of  the  severest  spinal  paraplegia,  when  the  correspond- 
ing sections  of  the  gray  substance  are  intact.  Compai^  upon  this 
point  two  cases  given  by^  Burckhardt.* 

'  PbymoL  Dio^jiiaiLik  der  Kervenkraukh.  p,  264.  B«ob.  4a  oM  46. 
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Of  the  nattire  of  the  connectioE  between  these  trophic  ct^ntres 
and  the  peripheral  parts,  of  the  nianner  in  which,  aed  the  cliaii- 
nels  through  which  their  influence  is  distributed  froiii  the  cue  to 
the  other,  we  are  ignorant ;  and  tlie  boldest  hypotheses  are  allow- 
able. Anatomy  and  physiology  ai-e  not  informed  of  the  exist- 
ence of  proper  trophic  nerve-patlis  ;  but  of  those  who  write  upon 
tlie  subject,  one  party  regards  them  as  a  physiological  postulatOj 
while  the  other  refers  the  transmission  of  trophic  inilueuces  to 
the  motor  and  sensory  fibres.  I  have  attempted  to  show,'  by  the 
comparison  of  a  series  of  mutually  coiToborative  cases,  that  the 
tEopMc  paths  cannot  be  fully  identical  with  the  motor.  Those 
(acts  certainly  show  that  the  motor  and  the  trophic  paths  must 
be  dibtincc  at  some  points,  as  they  are  capable  of  being  diseased 
independently  of  each  othttr.  Such  separation  certainly  exists  in 
the  central  organ  ;  but  it  is  as  yet  doubtful  how  fai'  outwards  it 
extends — whether  motor  and  trophic  fibres  run  separately  as  far 
as  the  periphery,  or  whether  the  motor  fibres  are  also  capable  of 
conducting  the  excitation  fi'om  the  trophic  centres.  Burck- 
hardt '  is  of  the  latter  opinion,  and  claims  for  the  great  ganglion 
cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  the  function  of  centres  of  nutrition 
for  the  motor  fibres  which  pass  from  tliem,  and  for  the  muscles. 
In  fact,  the  recent  investigations  into  the  structure  of  the  gan- 
glion cells  furnish  a  ready  and  plausible  form  for  conceiving  of 
the  double  or  manifold  functions  of  these  great  ganglion  cells. 
If  the  plan  which  Max  Schultze'  gives  of  the  librillary  structure 
of  the  gangUon  cells  is  correct  in  the  case  of  the  human  subject 
— ^and  that  can  hardly  be  doubted  —  it  can  easily  be  conceived 
how  such  a  cell  may  form  the  point  of  union  of  fibrils  of  the 
grt^test  variety  of  physiological  rank  (tnotor,  co-ordiiiatory, 
rifflectory,  etc.),  which  unite,  in  |iart,  in  the  nerve-process,  and 
enter  the  anterior  roots.  While  thus  the  cell  serves  as  the  point 
of  union  for  these  various  fibres,  it  is  also  capable  of  acting  as  a 
trophic  centre  for  them,  and  of  sending  from  its  own  substance 
trophic  fibrils  to  the  anterior  root-fibres.     The  well-known  fibril- 


*  Bin  FaU   von  BleiliLhmung.    AroK    L    Psyoh.   u-   Nerveukrankk    Bd.  V.    1815. 
p.  445. 

*  Loc  cie.  p.  27L 

*  Strieker's  Handb.  der  Gewebelebre.  p.  13t>* 
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lary  composition  of  the  axis-cylinder  would  even  permit  us  to 
dispeEse  with  the  hypothesis  of  trophic  nerve-fibres,  as  the  axis- 
cylinder  of  the  motor  nerve  may  easily  be  supposed  to  contab 
fibrils  of   very  various   physiological  functions.    We  will  not,* 
however,  enter  too  fax  into  the  iield  of  purely  h3^pothetical  con- 
siderations. 

One  last  question  is  still  awaiting  a  decision — the  questio 
whether  the  processes  of  degenerative  atrophy  should  be  refer 
to  an  Irrliatioiir  or  a  palsi/  of  the  trophic  central  apparat 
Charcot*  is  of  the  former  opinion,  thinltiDg  that  irritation  of  the 
trophic  ganglion  cells  and  the  trophic  fibres  produces  degenera- 
tive ati'ophy,  while  simple  paralysis,  or  separation  of  the  eel 
from  the  peripheral  parts,  leaves  the  nutrition  of  the  latter  int 
He  bases  his  opinion  chiefly  upon  the  supposed  fact  that  crush- 
ing, inflammation,  and  similar  injuries  of  the  peripheral  nen^e^d 
act  in  a  different  way  from  simple  section  ;  in  the  latter  case  iwf^ 
characteristic  histological  changes  being  supposed  not  to  occur. 
The  incorrectness  of  tliis  position  is  sufficiently  proved.*  The 
processes  of  infantile  spinal  pamlysis  also  render  this  assump- 
tion quite  impossible ;  for,  firstly,  the  initial  phenomena,  the 
complete  palsy,  etc.,  make  an  increase  of  tlie  activity  of  the 
ganglion  cells  very  improbable  ;  and  secondly,  the  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  cells,  which  is  demonstrated  in  the  later  stages 
of  all  such  cases,  would  necessari!}^  (upon  Charcot's  theorj'')  re- 
suit  in  repair  of  the  disturbances  of  nntrition,  so  that  the  nerves 
and  muscles  would  return  to  their  normal  state  —  which  is  the 
contrary  of  what  we  know  to  be  the  case.  We  are,  therefore^ 
at  present  of  the  opinion  that  a  parali/sts  or  d^strtwlion  of  the 
ce7iiral  trophic  apparatus^  or  a  separation  from  the  pei'ipheral 
jmiiSj  produces  the  symptouis  of  d^fffmeraiine  atrophy.  This 
may  make  tlie  matter  harder  to  understand,  but  we  are  obliged 
to  take  the  facts  as  they  are. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  justified  by  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  in  assuming  a  disease  of  the  anterior  cornna  when  the 
electrical  examination  shows  the  existence  of  the  reaction  of  de- 


1  Iie^oDs  ear  lea  maladlea  du  BjBt^me  neireur,     1872-0.    pp.  10^  23,  and  oh.  3. 
'^  Evh,  Zur  PatiioL  uud  i)athal.  An&t.  peripherer  P&ralyBe.  DeutiHGli,  Aroh.  f.  kliit 
Med.  Bd,  V.  p.  53. 
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geaeration^  and  consequently  of  degenerative  atroj>liy  of  nerves 
and  muscles,  provided  the  disease  is  cleai-ly  of  spinal  origin. 

It  u  wen  ktio wn  that  an  increased  deposit  of  fat  in  the  interatiiial  connectiTe 
lisBme  of  the  atrophied  muscles  is  not  rure  in  the  later  stages,  I  have  Tery  recently 
teen  n  case  of  palsy  from  spinal  apoplexy,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  at  tirst 
atrophied,  became  by  degrees  excessive  in  size^  probably  from  deposition  of  fat, 
the  paralysis  continuing,*  This  is  a  kind  of  jMteudf*'hypertrop/i^  of  the  muBcle.  But 
it  is  atill  a  controTerted  point  whether  the  peculiar  diaeage  known  by  this  name 
(also  atrophia  miisculornm  lipomatosa^  panJjsie  muscnlaire  pBeuduhyiJcrtrophique, 
etc.)  18  of  spinal  origin ;  Charcot,  Eulenburg,  and  Cohnheim  are  opposed  to  this 
▼lew ;  lu  Clarke,  O.  Barth,  and  others,  are  in  favor  of  it ;  Friedreich  considers  the 
disease  as  a  mere  progressive  muscular  atrophy  modified  by  certain  peculiarities  of 
infancy;  and  W.  MueUer  likewise  considers  the  lipomatosis  as  a  more  or  less  acci- 
dental  complication  of  the  atrophy.  At  &U  events,  we  must  wait  for  further  investi- 
gation of  the  matter. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  those  cases  of  true  muscular  hypdrtrophij — rare  at  pres- 
ent— which  have  been  found  sometimes  alone  (Aiierbach,  Berger),  and  sometimes 
accompanied  by  progressive  muBCular  atrophy  (Friedreich 'j.  The  neurotic  origin 
of  these  cases  cannot  at  present  be  established.  They  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  hypertrophy  from  use,  which  occurs  here  and  there  in  muscles  which  hnve 
had  to  do  double  duty  on  behalf  of  paralyzed  ones.  A  good  instance  of  this  is 
presented  by  the  left  sartorius,  in  the  case  described  by  me,  aa  above  mentioned.* 


Trophic  disturbances  in  the  structures  of  the  sMn  are  very 

common  in  spinal  disorders.     Those  of  the  epidemioid  structures 

are  of  subordinate  importance,  altliough  their  theoretic  interest 

Js  considei-able.    For  instance,  in  some  cases  of  spinal  palsy  an 

ibnormal  growth  of  hair  *  has  been  observed.    Closely  associated 

rith  other  disturbances  of  the  skin,  with  atropliy  of  the  muscles, 

Itc.^  occui*  decided  alterations  of  the  rtat7s^  deformity,  increased 

rature,  and  furrowing,  clubbed  swelling,  yellowish  or  brown- 

ih  discoloration,  and  the  like.     The  changes  of  the  skin  itself 

more  important.*    First,  and  not  infrequently,  erytkematmi^ 


« Arch,  t  Psych,  u.  Nervenkrankh.  Bd.  V.   Heft  JJ.   p.  783. 

'  Ueber  progroas.  Mufikelatrophie,  ueber  wshre  und  falsche  Muskelhypertrophie, 
erlin-  1873.  Cap.  VL 

*  Loc  cit  Bd.  V.  p.  780. 

«  JV%,  Brit  Med.  Jour.  1873.  June  14. 

*  Compare  in  particalar  the  beautiful  occouDt  given  by  Charcot  In  his  Clinioal  Leo- 
tures. 
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Spots  tind  ernptionSj  which  may  appear  almost  anywhere,  an 
usually  are  very  transient ;    then  Ucheiwid  or  paptdau^  eraj 
titiiis,  ^^xteudiiig  over  greater  or  smaller  portions  of  the  si 
ofttju  restricted  to  the  district  of  a  single  nerve  or  to  a  si 
limb ;  not  infrequently  wheals  of  vriicaTia^  of  greater  or  le 
size  and  extent,   usually  accompanied  tjy  violent  itching ; 
hrrpea  zoster^  in   its  t!haiuctei'istic   mode   of  appearance  ;    an 
finally,  in  rare  cases,  pustule J^ormation^  related  to  pemphig 
and  ectliyma,  and  usually  leading  to  ill-louking  and  badly-he 
ing  ulcerations. 

Besides  thestt  alterations,  which  remind  us  of  the  appeaiuncee" 
of  well-known  and  typical  diseases  of  the  skin,  tliere  occur  others 
of  a  more  diffuse  sort;  uniform  thinning  of  the  skin,  abnormal 
Bmootlmess  and  shining  look  of  the  epidermis,  connected  wit 
more  or  less  livid  redness  ('^glossy  skin'') — t^hanges  of  whic 
we  have  spoken  in  VoL  XL,  p.  4u9,  under  Paiulyses  ;   on  ti 
other  handj  there  ai*©  often  abnormal  thickening  and  swelling 
tlie  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  not  seldom  connect 
with  OBdema,  or  gradually  developed  from  it. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  all  tliese  phenomena  and 
thek  special  connection  with  the  spinal  cord  and  with  the  dis- 
easi.^s  of  certain  sections  of  it,  is  still  very  defective.  The  idea 
that  they  may  be  of  neurotic  origin  is  hardly  yet  familiar,  but 
fi'om  what  parts  they  may  originate,  and  how,  is  still  a  matter  for 
guesses  merely.  In  some  cases  they  are  usually  associated  with 
violent  sensory  phenomena  (the  lancinating  pains  of  tabes,  etc.)iJ 
hence  it  has  been  mfeiTed  that  tliey  might  depend  on  an  irrita-" 
tion  of  trophic  fibres— a  position  which  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  manner  in  which  herpes  zoster  occurs  in  neuralgia  and  after 
neuritis ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  another 
group  of  these  phenomena  occurs  only  under  ckcumstanci 
which  almost  conclusivelj'  yioint  to  paralysis  of  the  tropliic  patha. 
At  present  it  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty  what  special  part 
the  irritation  or  paralysis  of  trophic  fibres  takes  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cutaneous  changes. 

The  peripheral  channels  through  which  the  trophic  influence 
passes  to  the  skin  and  its  adoexa  appear  beyond  a  doubt  to  lie 
in  the  sensitive  nerves ;  this  is  supported  by  a  large  numbe 
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unqaestionable  facts.  Bat  it  is  still  doabtful  where  the  centres 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  cutaneous  structures  are  situated.  They 
appear,  at  all  events,  not  to  be  in  the  anterior  cornua ;  this  fol- 
lows from  our  experience  in  regard  to  the  spinal  paralysis  of 
children.  And,  as  the  gray  substance  is  the  only  probable 
region,  there  remain  only  the  posterior  cornua,  or  the  spinal 
ganglia ;  the  latter  site  has  been  rendered  probable  by  many  facts, 
and  is  accepted  by  several  authors.  We  must  leave  it  for  the 
future  to  establish  the  influence  of  these  structures  upon  the 
nutrition  of  the  skin. 

By  far  the  most  important  trophic  disturbance  which  the  skin 
experiences  in  spinal  disease  is  gangrene  from  pressure  or  hed- 
sore.  Its  occurrence  is  a  sign  of  the  greatest  danger,  and  is  often 
decisive  of  the  prognosis.  In  practice  it  is  well  to  distinguish 
two  forms :  the  one  is  acute,  is  caused  by  slight  irritation  or  brief 
pressure,  is  preceded  by  an  inflammatory  eruption,  appears  a 
few  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  central  lesion  and  leads 
rapidly  to  gangrenous  destruction  (decubitus  acutus  of  Samuel) ; 
the  other,  more  chronic  in  its  origin,  accompanies  the  later  course 
of  spinal  diseases,  is  chiefly  dependent  on  prolonged  pressure, 
and  takes  the  form  of  simple  gangrenous  death  of  the  skin  and 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  (decubitus  chronicus). 

Deeubittis  acutus^  of  which  Charcot  (1.  c.)  has  given  a  very 
vivid  picture,  usually  begins  a  few  days  after  any  severe  spinal 
lesion  or  after  a  severe  exacerbation  of  a  spinal  disease,  and  is 
characterized  by  a  very  rapid  development.  Upon  a  portion  of 
skin  which  has  been  exposed  to  pressure  or  to  any  imtation 
(and  often  when  no  such  circumstance  has  occurred),  erythema- 
tous spots  appear,  which  are  soon  covered  with  vesicles,  the  con- 
tents of  which,  at  first  clear,  become  rapidly  brownish  or  reddish  ; 
under  favorable  circumstances  tliese  vesicles  may  dry  up,  and 
the  spot  recovers  without  further  change ;  but  this  is  not  com- 
monly the  case ;  the  vesicles  burst  and  leave  ill-looking  ulcera- 
tions, the  basis  of  which  is  composed  of  the  skin,  infiltrated  with 
blood,  and  usually  in  a  state  of  phlegmonous  inflammation.  The 
base  of  the  ulcer  perishes  by  gangrene,  the  neighboring  skin  is 
infiltrated  with  blood,  and  inflamed  to  a  greater  and  greater  ex- 
tent, the  gangrenous  destruction  goes  deeper  and  deeper,  laying 
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bare  and  including  in  its  destructive  operations  tendons,  fascii 
ligaments,  and  bones. 

Tills  entire  cycle  of  processes  is  complete  in  a  few  days, 
cannot  be  avoided  by  any  care  or  cleanliness ;  at  the  same 
cystitis  and  licematuria  ai*e  sometimes  observed,  or  the  muscles 
become  the  ]>rey  of  a  rapid  atrophy. 

The  consequences  of  such  extensive  gangrene  soon  appear; 
violent  fever  with  severe  chills  and  great  variations  of  tempeis- 
ture,  a  Bepticaemic  condition,  purulent  infection,  gangrenous 
thrombosis  and  embolism  occur,  and  the  fatal  result  is  preceded 
by  a  general  marasmus ;  or  the  gangrene  extends  still  further 
into  the  interior  of  the  vertebral  canal,  when  a  purulent  or  icho- 
rous meningitis,  rapidly  ascending  to  the  cranium,  soon  closes 
the  painful  scene, 

Shnple  chronJo  decnfbitvs  usually  originates  in  a  somewhat 
different  way.  In  chronic  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  para- 
plegias, there  is  seen  a  diffuse  dark  redness  of  the  portions  which 
are  most  pressed  upon  in  sitting  or  lying ;  often  mingled  with 
snperlicial  ulcerations.  Some  daj'^  there  ap]:»eai's  upon  this  red- 
dened  portion  of  skin  a  black  spot,  which  rapidly  enlarges  if  the 
pressure  is  continued.  The  skin  dries  to  a  black  leathery  masa^ 
around  which  a  bounding  line  of  inflammation  soon  appears, 
which  under  proper  treatment  leads  to  a  throwing  off  of  the  gan- 
grenous layer,  and  cleaning  up  of  its  base,  with  the  formation  of 
granulations.  But  if  the  pressure  is  continued,  the  ulcerated 
surface  assumes  a  bad,  unwholesome  color  from  infiltration  with 
blood,  the  inflammation  assumes  an  appearance  more  like  that 
of  a  phlegmon,  and  the  gangrene  may  spread  rapidl}^,  deeply,  and 
cause  horrible  destruction.  And  then  the  symptoms  above 
named  as  characteristic  of  acute  decubitus  appear  and  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  patient's  life. 

This  form  of  gangrene  may  occur  at  any  place  which  is 
exposed  to  a  continued  pressure,  but  is  far  the  most  common  oa 
the  coccyx  and  buttocks,  next  over  the  trochanters  and  ischiatic 
protuberances,  heels,  and  knees,  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
vertebrae,  the  shoulder-blades,  elbows,  etc.  In  severe  cases  of 
this  sort,  the  patient,  with  liis  numerous  large  sores,  presents  the 
very  picture  of  wretchedness.     Nor  is  the  end  of  this  misery 
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alwaj^s  speedy ;  if  attention  and  care  be  given,  the  sores  often 
dean  up,  good  granulations  appear  ;  but  the  tendency  to  heal  ia 
▼ery  slight^  and  it  is  a  desperate  while  before  cicatrization  occurs. 
I  have  seen  a  patient,  who  had  nine  large  bed-soi^es  and  several 
small  ones,  linger  along  for  over  a  year  under  faithful  care. 
Though  some  places  may  cicatrize,  a  new  sore  mil  appear  here 
or  there ;  the  occurrence  of  bed-sores,  therefore,  unless  they 
improve  rapidly  and  considerably,  must  always  be  considered  a 
rery  bad  omen  for  the  patient.  The  occurrence  of  acute  decubi- 
tus renders  the  prognosis  extremely  bad  in  all  cases. 

Very  various  accounts  are  given  of  the  way  in  which  bed-sores 
originate. 

Continuous  pressure  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  cliief 
cause  of  the  bed-sore ;  its  action  is  supposed  to  be  considerably 
favored  by  the  complete  immobility  of  paralyzed  patients,  by  the 
absence  of  sensation  in  some  others,  by  tlie  filth  from  tlie  bladder 
and  rectum  which  is  liable  to  accumulate ;  the  more  of  these 
causes  are  present,  the  more  confidently  is  the  occurrence  of  bed- 
sores expected. 

In  fact,  we  may  count  with  certainty  on  the  appearance  of 
bed-sores  when  all  these  causes  coincide.  But  this  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  sores  are  due  to  such  causes.  In  acute  myelitis 
of  the  anterior  columns  (spinal  paralysis  of  children,  etc.),  in 
many  forms  of  hysterical  ]>alsy,  in  fmctures  of  the  thigh,  and 
BJmriar  cases,  we  find  abundant  proof  that  long-continued  pres- 
sure, palsy,  etc.,  are  not  by  themselves  adequate  to  produce  bed- 
soree.  Charcot  has  seen  decubitus  acutus  occur,  even  when  all 
pressure  and  all  befouling  of  the  person  was  avoided. 

It  seems  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  seek  for  another 
exjilanation.  The  vaso-motor  paralysis,  which  is  commonly 
present,  and  the  anresthesia,  have  been  thought  of  ;  but  it  is  easy 
lo  prove  that  this  view  is  incorrect,  and  tliat  both  these  ch*cum- 
stances  act  only  as  facilitating  the  action  of  pressure,  which  itself 
is  not  the  essential  element  in  the  production  of  bed-sores. 

It  is  manifest  that  there  must  be  some  very  special  changes  in 
the  nervous  system,  special  intiuences  added  or  subtracted,  in 
order  to  produce  such  fearful  gangrenous  destruction  in  patients 
whose  general  health  is  good,  and  tlie  action  of  their  hearts 
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vigorotis.  Such  influences  may  most  properly  be  called  trophic. 
In  chronic  decubitus  we  may  assume  that  the  trophic  disturb 
ances  cause  a  diminished  power  uf  resistance,  a  lessened  vit 
tm^gor,  on  the  part  of  the  Bkin,  wliicli,  in  connection  with  the 
weakness  of  the  circulation  caused  by  the  vaso-motor  pardlyds^ 
probably  explains  the  gangr^-m*  of  pressure ;  as  to  acute  decubi- 
tus, Charcot  believes  that  he  has  proved  that  it  is  caused  by  a 
*' violent  irritation  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  district  of  the 
spinal  cord." 

Acute  decubitus  is  found  associated  chiefly  with  severe  tmn- 
matic  lei^ions  of  the  cord  (compression  and  destruction  en  mass 
by  fmctures  of  the  vertebrfB,  etc.),  in  acute  myelitis,  h^ematomj 
elia,  and  the  like ;  it  has  also  been  obser\^ed  in  unilateral  tiatl 
matic  lesions  of  the  cord,  upon  the  anaesthetic  side  only,  not  on' 
tliH  pai*alyzed  side.    Chronic  decubitus  is  found  in  chronic  m^^eli- 
tis  transversa  (affecting  the  cord  diametrally),  in  the  last  stages 
of  tabes,  in  paraplegiae  of  slow  origin,  and  simUaiiy  also  in  peii^ 
plieral  palsies  in  the  district  of  the  cauda  equina.     If  the  latte 
originate  acutely,  e.  g,^  by   fracture  of  the  sacrum,  they  rnal 
themselves  be  followed  by  acute  decubitus. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  one  element  which  the  above  affections 
share  in  common  is  rather  the  destruction  and  paralysis  of  cer- 
tain parts  than  their  irritation,  and  we  think  it  most  probabb 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  decubitus  in  spinal  affections  is  the 
paralysis  of  certain  trophic  centres  in  the  cord,  or  their  severan^ 
fi-oni  the  peripheral  parts  ;  in  certain  cases  of  acute  decubitt 
however,  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  the  disease  does  not  origii 
in  irritation. 

The  exact  location  of  these  trophic  centres  is  as  little  known" 
to  us  as  is  the  way  in  whicli  they  exercise  then-  trophic  influence 
upon  the  skin.  Many  things  render  it  probable  that  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  gray  substance,  especially  in  the  central  portions 
and  the  posterior  cornua,  nod  that  the  patlis  which  begin  in 
these  parts  are  situated  in  the  posterior  roots.  Observations  of 
unilateral  lesion  of  the  cord  have  also  made  it  probable  that  the 
trophic  fibres  for  the  skin  decussate  in  the  cord  like  the  sensory 
fibres.  The  relations  of  the  spinal  ganglia  to  these  processes  are 
not  clear. 
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The  conclusions  in  regard  to  tlie  seat  and  nature  of  the  spinal 
affection,  which  are  to  he  drawn  from  the  occurrence  of  bed- 
sores, ar«  obvious. 

The  boH^s  often  undergo  trophic  disturbances  in  spinal  dis- 
ease»  One  of  the  commonest  syniiJtonis  in  the  spinal  paralysis 
of  children  is  arrtst  <f  gramtJi  of  hones.  The  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities remain  short  and  snialL  the  limbs  are  shortened,  the 
pelvis  displaced,  and  the  spinal  cord  in  consequence  curved*  If 
SI  series  of  cases  be  compai-ed,  it  will  plainly  appear  that  this 
imx^airment  of  gi*owth  is  not  always  proportional  to  the  muscular 
atrophy  or  the  degrets  of  palsy  ;  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  indepen- 
dent of  these  circumstances,  and  in  such  cases  the  paralysis  and 
muscular  atrophy  may  be  t\u^  chief  feature  in  one  limb,  and  tlie 
atrophy  of  the  bone  in  the  other. 

In  other  cases,  on  the  contraiy,  a  swelling^  thickening^  Jiy- 
pertrophy  of  the  hones  is  observed  ;  they  become  heavier,  and  are 
often  greatly  enlai*ged,  especially  at  the  Joints.  This  condition 
may  coexist  with  pseudo-hypertrophy  of  the  muscles,  or  with 
degenerative  atrophy.  A  closer  examination,  however,  shows 
that  in  all  such  cases  the  essential  element  is  a  hyperplasia  of 
connective  substance,  both  in  the  bone 4 issue  and  in  the  muscles. 

An  abnormal  brlttleness  of  the  bones  has  been  obsei^ed  in 
very  rare  cases. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  these  changes 
^depend  on  disturbances  of  the  ner^-ous  system.  The  facts  of 
^pbfimtile  spinal  paralysis  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  trophic 
centres  for  bones  are  in  the  anterior  cornua,  but  that  they  are 
c<tfrtainly  not  identical  with  those  for  the  muscles.  Further 
exact  study  of  these  conditions  is  needed. 

Especial  attention  has  been  lately  given  to  the  trophic  dis- 
turbances of  the  Joints^  which  occur  in  many  spinal  diseases,  and 
are  very  interesting. 

It  is  very  common,  both  in  spinal  and  peripheral  palsies,  to 
find  slight  swelling,  stiffness,  a  little  pain,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  ankylosis  of  the  joints.  This  is  probably  due  in  ijart 
to  long  disuse,  and  occurs  in  lik^  manner  after  the  long  wearing 
of  a  plaster  of- Paris  bandage,  but  it  is  partly,  no  doubt,  of  ner- 
vous origin* 
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Charcot 8  admirable  researches  *  have  very  recently  pi 
before  us  an  extremely  characteristic  affection  of  the  joints, 
manifestly  nervous  origin,  chiefly  associated  with  tabes  ;  its  char- 
acteristic symptoms  ai*e  an  abundant  serous  discharge,  wasting 
of  the  cartilages  and  bones,  subluxations,  and  the  like.  This  is 
the  so-called  spinul  arthropcUhp  qf  tabes. 

This  affection  of  the  joints  is  very  strikingly  different 
the  ordinary  spontaneous  inflammations  of  a  rheumatic  or  trau- 
matic origin.  It  much  prefers  the  knee-joint ;  after  that,  in 
diminishing  frequency,  the  shoulder,  elbow^hip,  and  wT*ist  jni  r 
It  beginSj  usually  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  without  ^\iy  x 
ternal  cause,  and  its  firat  symptom  is  a  large  diffuse  swelllDg  of 
the  joint,  caused  by  an  abundant  exudation  of  serous  fluid  in 
its  cavity ;  fever,  redness,  and  pain  are  usually  altogether  w  -  * 
ing.  The  adjoining  parts  ai-e  always  considerably  swollen,  u 
often  extends  to  nearly  the  entire  extremity.  This  swelling 
partly  oedematous,  and  partly  of  a  harder  nature.  It  usualli 
disappears  in  a  few  days  and  the  articular  effusion  likewii 
after  which  the  ends  of  the  bones  come  in  contact,  are  wo; 
away  and  their  cartilages  and  ligaments  destroyed; 
changes  are  indicated  by  a  good  deal  of  cracking  and  rubb: 
noise  in  the  joint.  Deformities  of  the  joints  are  the  re^sult — sul 
luxations,  loose  joints,  and  the  like.  This  may  continue  f( 
months  or  years  and  then  disappear,  but  usually  the  changes 
which  result  are  incumble. 

These  advanct?d  stages,  when  examined  anatomically,  exhil 
the  marks  of  artliritis  sicca,  but  with  this  distinction :  that  t 
erosion  of  the  articular  extremities  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  growth  of  new  bone. 

This  arthi'opathy  is  most  common  in  the  early  stages  of  ta' 
and  chiefly  in  the  preliminary  period,  before  the  atactic  disi 
ances  of  motion  have  appeared,  and  when  the  lancinating 
constitute  the  chief  feature  of  the  complaint.     It  has,  howev' 
been  observed  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  form  in  com 


'  Cf.    Gharcot,  Aicli.  de  Phjeiol.  1.  1868;  U.  tm&;  m.  1870  Cwitb  JoJTroif); 
Clinical  Lectures  on  DkeaaeB  of  the  Nervoas  System,  I,  and  II.  serioa.— Boi?,  Oai,  det 
Hop.  1848  and  ISm.—Bunftrd,  Lancet    1874  Au^.  22,^  Weir  Mitchell,  Amer,  Joum 
Med.  Set  April.  1875,  p.  330.— See  also  below,  eection  on  Tabes  Doraalis. 
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8ioa  of  the  cord  from  vertebral  disease,  in  acute  myelitis^  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy,  traumatic  unilateral  lesion  of  the  cord 
(on  the  palsied  side),  etc. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  arthrojjathy  depends  on 
sturbances  of  the  nervous  system.  Chaj'cot  has  supposed  that 
ey  wei-e  referable  to  a  pathological  irritation  of  central  trophic 
^paratua»  and  has,  in  fact,  found  in  autopsies  of  tabetic  patients 
fering  from  this  arthropathy,  an  atrophy  of  corres])anding 
portions  of  the  gmy  anterior  pillam  and  disappearance  of  their 
ganglion  cells.  But  in  a  later  case  he  has  failed  to  find  tins 
lesion,  in  spite  of  careful  search^  which  discovered  marked  altera- 
tions in  the  spinal  ganglia.  Further  examination  is  therefore 
needed  to  decide  this  difBcult  question.  The  nirity  of  the  arthro- 
pathy in  spinal  palsy  of  children,  and  its  close  connection  with 
tabes,  certainly  require  of  us  great  care  in  forming  an  opinion. 

Of  trophic  disturbances  of  the  intestines  in  spinal  disease  we 
know  little^  and  this  little  will  be  set  down  under  the  proper 
heads  hereafter. 


The  general  nutfition^  in  most  spinal  diseases,  suffers  only  in 
very  exceptional  conditions,  or  when  the  duration  is  very  pro- 
tracted. It  is  not  rare  to  see  a  spinal  patient  in  the  most  hope- 
less case — paruj^legic,  or  excessively  atactic^contiued  to  his  bed 
or  the  wheeled  chair,  who  nevertheless  looks  very  well  in  com- 
plejdoa,  is  muscular  and  plump,  has  a  good  appetite  and  diges- 
tion, and  for  years  and  tens  of  years  enjoys  a  tolerable  existence. 
In  other  cas<is  the  nutrition  fails  fast,  the  general  health  is  much 
impaired,  the  patient  sinks  rapidly  into  marasmus.  The  causes 
of  this  loss  of  health  are  as  follows:  continued  rest,  want  of 
motion  and  fresh  air,  poor  digestion,  severe  pain  which  takes  away 
sleep,  fever,  malignant  new-forraations,  and,  above  all,  cystitis 
and  bed'Sores.  We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  account  that 
these  causes  are  very  fr*equent,  and  accompany  all  sorts  of  spinal 
disease. 

TIms  gtsU  ofiha  general  hodUy  temperature^  and  the/<w«r  of  spinal  diseases,  may 
liera  be  mentioned*  Tbe  local  changes  of  temperature^  limitccl  to  smgie  extrcmitiea 
or  parts  of  bodiea,  are  accounted  for  by  tiie  vaso-motor  disturbances 
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iDJlammatioas  of  tbe  cord  are  accompanied  bj  ferer,  like  those  of  the  oUmt 
organs.  Its  type  and  course  will  be  det»cribed  under  the  aeveral  diaeaaea  of  tl» 
cord,  as  acute  meningitis,  acute  myelitis,  acute  spinal  paraljaia,  p&raljaia  aacendeia 
acuta,  etc.  Fever  alao  occurs  in  consequence  of  many  compHcationa  of  spinal  ^ 
ease,  as  in  gangrenous  bedsore,  etc.     This  is  of  subordinate  importance  at  pixsenL 

On  the  other  band,  tbe  often  enormous  rise  of  temperature  which  acxrompsDici 
or  closes  many  severe  spinal  diseases,  and  which  is  of  great  theoretic  mtensl. 
deserves  a  brief  mention  here.  Tbis  phenomenon  is  commonly  ascribed  to  thr 
*'  neuroparalytic  agony,"  and  has  been  frequently  observed  and  aeveral  timea  cntl^ 
cally  described  in  severe  disease  of  the  various  parts  of  the  nerroua  ajBtcan,  &ft- 
cially  in  severe  lesions  of  tbe  cord  J 

The  chief  interest  for  us  lies  in  those  eases  where,  after  crushing  ojid  injnry  of 
the  cervical  medulla,  the  bodily  temperature  continued  to  rise,  and  finally  reached 
an  enormims  bcigbt  (42,9-44.0  C.  =  10D°  to  11L3"  Fahr.),  followed  by  deiith.  Hf 
first  case  of  this  kind  was  observed  by  Brodie;  other  similar  ones  are  given  bj 
Billroth,  Simon,  Quincke,  Fischer,  and  others.  t7n usually  high  temiieratures  have 
also  been  observed  in  the  agony  of  tetanus  (Wunderlich),  of  meningitis  cerebro- 
apjnalis  (Erb),  etc.  Very  lately,  J.  W.  Teale^  has  published  a  case  of  spinal 
disease,  pexhaps  inflammatory,  caused  by  an  injury,  in  Trhich  the  axillary  teIDpe^ 
ature  several  times  reached  the  incredible  height  of  over  50^  C.  (122  F.)  ;  tbe  csk 
nevertheless  recovered. 

With  a  view  to  explaining  the  connection  between  this  rise  of  temperatore  and 
tbe  spinal  lesion,  various  experimental  observations  have  been  made  which,  how- 
ever, have  not  yet  furnished  conclusive  results.  It  has  been  found  that  section  of 
tbe  dorsal  cord  produced  a  depreasion,  while  section  of  the  oervical  cord  in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  the  pons  produced  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature  (Tschesdii- 
chin);  that  crushing  of  the  cervical  cord  uniformly  raffled  the  temperature,  if  pe* 
ripheral  cooling  was  preventid  \yy  suitable  measures  (Kaunyn  and  Quincke) ;  and 
fiually,  that  an  injury  of  the  cemcal  cord  produces  no  rise  of  temperature,  provided 
the  anterior  columns  are  spared  (Fischer). 

It  would  lead  us  too  far,  to  attempt  to  give  tlie  concluiions  drawn  from  these  a- 
periments  in  respect  to  the  exciting  and  moderating  influence  of  the  spinal  cord  u|mjii 
the  development  of  heat.  In  doing  it  we  should  have  to  enter  upon  the  theory  of 
fever,  which  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  diflicult  parts  of  general  pathology. 


^  For  further  information  me  the  following  :  Wumkrlkh^  Archiv  der  Heilknnde.  It. 
p,  547;  and  IIT.  p.  l7n.^Brodu,  Med  Chir.  Trans.  iai7.  p.  4W.—Blllit*tJi,  Beo- 
bnehtungsstiirlien  iiber  Wnndfieber.  18G2.  p,  158.— ^rA,  Dentsohes  Archiv  f.  klia.  Med 
1  p.  175.  1865.— 7'*(:^<«c/iMw,  ReiohertundDu  Bois' Archiv.  18(kS.  p.  170,— Haun^H 
and  Quincke,  Reichert  und  Du  Boi,'^'  Archiv.  1S09.  pp.  174  and  531. — Quincke,  BerL 
klm.  Wocbenscbr.  I8d9.  No.  2d.— if.  Fitch ff,  (.'entralbl  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.  18681 
No.  17.— i?.  Jleifimfuim.FfiuegeraAtchW,  1870.  p.  578.— /?*>M  Ibid.  Ed.  V.  ISW. 
p.  <!®0. — ^duntpi  and  Dubcziui^ki,  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.  n.  Phnxniak,    L 

^  Lancet.  1875,  March  6,  p.  340  (Clinical  Society  of  London). 
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For  tbe  present  it  seems  to  tia  most  nQtural  toassumci  with  Naunyn  and  Qumck<>, 
tiiAt  in  these  experimental  lesions  of  the  cervical  cord)  a»  well  as  in  those  of  a 
pethologicul  nature,  there  is  a  paralysis  of  certain  paths  which  serve  to  restrict  the 
pfodaction  of  heat.  At  the  same  time,  however,  an  extensive  vascular  paraljsia 
lakes  place^  whorcbj  an  increased  amount  of  beat  is  given  off,  wbieh  mora  or  Icsa 
oompeiisatea  for  the  increased  production.  According  to  the  prepnnderance  of  ono 
'  the  olher  factor,  the  rise  of  temperature  will  be  more  or  less  considerable,  or  may 

abvent  or  even  a  minus  quantity.  Here  much  plainly  depends  on  aceidental 
circumstances  (temperature  of  the  air,  covering  of  the  body,  proportion  of 
iorface  to  weight  of  body,  etc*)*  It  is  found,  however,  that  on  increase  of  the  bodily 
lempcrature  is  most  prominent  in  lesions  of  the  cervical  cord.  The  whole  question 
deierrc9  a  fresh  investigation,  in  view  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  Goltz  respecting 
tlie  Taso-motor  centres  in  the  cord. 

The  experiments  cited  have  shown  that  in  cases  of  section  of  the  cord  a  loterriTt^ 
^f  Umpfrnturts  often  occurs,  especially  where  the  effect  of  the  vaso-motor  paralysis 
is  chiefly  directed  to  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface.  A  similar  condition  exists 
in  many  diseases  of  the  spiual  cord;  mechanical  lesions  (Fischer,  L  c,  Nieder '), 
chronic  myelitis,  the  closiug  atage  of  tabes,  etc.  The  temperature  falls  to  35°,  33^, 
80^  C,  (05*,  00°,  86°  Pahr.),  or  even  lower  ;  the  patients  meanwhile  often  live  on  for 
diiys  and  weeks.  These  are  probably  sometimes  the  temperatures  characteristic  of 
Gotla{>Be^  but  at  other  times  they  are  doubtless  due  to  excessive  loss  of  heat  from 
laso^motor  paralysis. 

6.  Disturbances  in  the  Urinary  and  Sexual  Apparatus, 

These  are  among  the  most  iraportant  symptoms,  for  tliey 
always  inflict  great  diacomfort.  and  often  mfluence  the  prognosis 
seriously.  Our  acquaintance  with  them,  it  must  be  admittedj  is 
in  many  points  defective. 


a.  Disturbance  of  the  Secretion  of  the  Kidneys, 

But  little  is  known  of  this  at  present,  in  spinal  affections. 
In  rarious  spinal  lesions,  especially  the  more  severe  and  acute 
forms,  considerable  changes  in  the  character  of  the  urine  rapidly 
appear,  but  it  is  not  yet  clearly  settled  how  far  the  kidneys  and 
their  innervation  are  directly  concerned  in  this.  After  crushing 
of  the  cord  by  fracture  of  the  vertebrae,  after  knife-wounds  of  the 
cord,  after  spinal  apoplexy,  in  acute  myelitis,  etc.,  we  often  see 
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the  tirine  becoming  turbid  and  Bliray  in  a  few  days  after  the 
event,  with  blood  and  pus,  with  alkaline  decomposition  and  iu 
inevitable  results,  triple  phospliates,  and  a  liomble  smell.  It  15 
generally  thought  that  this  change  is  caused  iu  the  first  place 
by  retention  and  ammoniacal  decomposition  of  urine  in  the  blad- 
der,  the  result  of  which  is  a  cystitis  and  tin  iullammation  of  the 
kidneys,  secondary  to  the  cystitis,  Rosenstein  ^  believes  that  be 
has  obtained  certain  proof  of  this.  But  Charcot,'  in  view  of  the 
very  rapid  appearance  of  change  in  the  urine,  and  the  ecchymo- 
ses  and  foci  of  inflammation  repeatedly  found  iu  the  kidneys  very 
soon  after  the  spinal  lesion,  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
spinal  affection  may  be  of  itself  the  cause  of  the  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  and  he  lays  special  weight  upon  the  element 
of  irritation  in  these  spinal  lesions.  Whether  the  case  is  similar 
in  chronic  disease,  or  whether  in  tlie  latter  the  affection  of  the 
kidney  is  always  secondary  to  that  ol  the  bladder,  is  likewise 
undecided  at  present- 
Still  less  is  known  about  anomalies  of  secretion,  or  extensive 
anatomical  changes.  The  increased  excretion  of  phosphates, 
observed  in  many  chronic  spinal  cases^  occurs  in  many  other 
neuroses. 

In  respect  to  the  alteration  in  the  quantiif/  of  urine  in  spinal 
diseases  very  little  information  is  furnished  by  human  pathol- 
ogy. An  analogy  with  the  temporary  suppression  of  this  secre- 
tion,  observed  by  Eckhard  after  section  of  the  cord,  may  proba- 
bly be  found  in  a  case  of  laceration  of  the  cervical  cord,  observed 
by  Brodiej  in  which  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  was  extremely 
small.  A  considerable  increase  of  the  secretion  sometimes  occurs, 
a  literal  diabetes  insipidus,  accompanying  spinal  diseases  (Fried- 
reich, in  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  posterior  columns) ;  it  may 
be  assumed  with  probability  in  these  cases  that  the  process  hag_ 
extended  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 

»  Pathol,  n.  Ther.  c!er  Nierenkrankheiten.  2,  Anfl  p.  287. 
'  Iie^Qiui  eur  les  m&ladi€B  du  ajTSidme  nerveux.  1872-3.  p.  IVt* 
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*•  Disturbances  of  the  Bladder  and  Changes  in  the  Cliarac- 

ter  of  the  Urine. 

Spinal  patients,  without  number,  are  attacked  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  by  such  disturbances,  the  occurrence  of  which 
always  marks  an  unfavorable  phase  of  the  disease,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  giving  relief  and  the  fact  that  they  very  often  form 
the  starting-point  of  the  most  serious  complications. 

These  disturbances  almost  always  begin  with  the  paralysis  of 
the  bladder,  so  common  in  spinal  comphiiots,  and  the  consequent 
retention  and  stagnation  of  urine  in  the  bladder. 

In  the  chronic  cases,  which  are  the  more  frequent,  and  in 
which  there  is  often  no  other  complication  than  an  incomplete 
and  an  infrequent  evacuation  of  the  bladder,  decomposition  of 
the  urine  occurs  with  slight  alkalescence  and  deposition  of  con- 
cretions in  the  bladder ;  the  consequence  of  this  is  a  catarrhal 
cystitis,  with  formation  of  mucus  and  pus,  abundant  develop- 
ment of  vibriones  (which  increases  the  facility  of  decomposition), 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  foal  amraoniacal  smell  of  the  urine. 
Examination  of  the  turbid  urine  shows  a  muco-purulent  deposit, 
a  few  blood-corpuscles,  numerous  crystals  of  triple  phosphate, 
vibriones,  etc,  Tlie  mucous  membrane,  at  first  in  a  state  of  catar- 
rhal indammation,  is  covered  by  degrees  with  erosions,  is  thick- 
ened and  swelled,  contains  hemorrhages  and  pigment-deposits  in 
its  substance  ;  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  hypertrophied, 
the  wall  of  the  bladder  is  thickened  and  retracted,  etc.  Purulent 
pyelitis  and  purulent  disseminated  nephritis  very  soon  appear. 
This  is  the  usual  condition  at  the  close  of  chronic  spinal  diseases 
(myelitis  chronica,  tabes  dorsalis,  etc.). 

In  quite  acute  cases  the  affection  of  the  bladder  not  rarely 
opens  with  hsematuria,  with  which  are  associated  acute  purulent 
or  even  ichorous  cystitis,,  pyelo-nephritis,  etc.,  very  quickly  lead- 
ing to  the  most  extensive  decomposition  of  urine  with  all  its  con* 
sequences,  high  fever,  urjemia,  etc. 

It  remains  to  be  proved  wliether  the  stagnation  of  the  urinOj 
produced  by  the  vesical  paralysis,  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  these 
disturbances,  or  whether,  as  is  extremely  probable  in  acute  cases, 
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and  is  certainly  possible  in  chronic  cases,  the  lesion  of  the  cord^ 
of  itself  constitutes  a  distinct  cause  of  this  inflammatory  cond 
tion  of  the  bladder  and  all  its  consequences.     We  know  notliinsT 
certainly  in  respect  to  the  nervous  paths  and  centres  in  the  cor^ 
which  are  concerned  in  these  processes. 

But  it  is  certain  that  these  conditions  of  the  bladder  may  lead 
to  the  severest  disturbance  of  the  whole  system,  by  the  fever,  the 
loss  of  fluids,  and  the  retroaction  upon  the  kidneys,  which  arsj 
associated  with  them. 


c.  Bisiurbances  of  the  Function  of  Urination, 

This  very  common  and  important  class  of  symptoms  corapr 
hends  many  varieties,  differing  in  their   origin  and  course,  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  such  complicated  mechanisni. 

In  the  eJij'onie  cases,  which  are  by  far  tlie  most  common,  the 
first  symptom  is  frequently  a  certain  diffieuUi/  in  passiuff  water; 
the  patient  has  to  wait  a  longer  time  than  usual,  has  to  pr 
more  strongly  in  order  to  set  the  process  goinj[^,  and  when  tl 
stream  comes,  it  is  small  and  slow,  and  at  the  close  there  is 
more  or  less  prolonged  dribbling.  Later,  this  increases  more  an^ 
more,  and  actual  retentioii  of  urine  occurs,  which  compels  tlw 
regular  use  of  the  catheter,  or  may  produce  the  ''ischuria  para- 
doxa,''  in  which  a  distended  bladder  keeps  up  a  constant  drib- 
bling. It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  retention  may  go  on  to 
the  production  of  actual  incontinence. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  incontinence  of  the  bladder  may  lie  ■ 
the  first  symptom  ;  the  patient  has  to  make  haste  the  moment 
he  feels  the  inclination  to  pass  water ;  soon  the  discharge  occurs 
at  the  same  time  with  the  inclination,  and  at  the  last  it  comes 
unexpectedly  and  involuntarily,  is  often  quite  unnoticed,  and 
passes  into  the  bed,  the  clothes,  etc.,  at  any  time.  The  discharges 
may  be  considerable  in  quantity,  and  take  place  at  certain  inter- 
vals, or  they  may  be  frequent  and  small,  or  the  urine  may  drib- 
ble constantly.  Any  of  these  disturbances  may  be  further  com- 
plicated by  the  appearance  of  cystitis. 

In  acide  cases  (sudden  destruction  or  squeezing  of  the  cord, 
myelitis  acutissima,  spinal  apoplexy,  etc.)  complete  retention 
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usually  exists  from  the  outset,  or  withi&  a  few  days.  In  many 
cases,  as  in  experimental  section  of  the  cord  (Goltz),  it  is  merely 
the  result  of  concussion  of  the  entire  cord,  and  depends  on  paral- 
ysis of  the  centres  in  the  lumbar  cord.  Soon,  however,  the  spon- 
taneous (though  not  the  voluntary)  discharge  returns,  and  passes 
directly  into  incontinence.  The  form  which  is  assumed  by  the 
incontinence  then  depends  essentially  upon  the  seat  of  the  lesion 
and  the  secondary  changes  in  the  cord.  There  either  occurs, 
from  time  to  time,  a  full,  regular  discharge  of  the  bladder  against 
the  patient's  will,  and  often  without  his  knowledge — ^a  sign  that 
the  reflex  centre  in  the  cord  is  in  existence  and  the  detrusor  is 
not  palsied — or  there  is  ischuria  paradoxa,  an  excessive  fulness 
of  the  bladder  with  continual  dribbling,  in  which  case  either  the 
reflex  centre  is  paralyzed  and  destroyed,  or  else  the  peripheral 
paths  are  interrupted.  The  detrusor  is  paralyzed  together  with 
the  sphincter.  The  bladder  is  at  first  excessively  distended, 
often  reaching  nearly  to  the  navel ;  but  subsequently,  owing  to 
catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  hypertrophy  of  its  wall,  its  dimen- 
sions diminish  continually,  though  the  incontinence  continues 
unchanged. 

Subsequently  the  symptoms  may  alter  as  partial  improve- 
ment occurs  in  one  or  another  of  the  nerve-paths ;  but  the  above 
description  will  be  recognized  as  giving  the  ordinary  traits  of  spi- 
nal paralysis  of  the  bladder. 

With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  bladder  (see  p.  64),  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  various  forms  of  paralysis  originate.  It  is,  however,  in 
special  cases,  often  extremely  difficult  to  decide  which  nervous 
apparatus  is  involved,  as  most  of  the  symptoms  may  originate  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

The  complexity  of  these  conditions  will  best  be  shown  by  a 
brief  mention  of  the  disturbances  which  may  follow  lesions  of 
different  portions  of  the  paths  which  convey  the  innervation  to 
the  bladder.  The  evacuation  of  the  bladder  may  be  interfered 
with  :  1,  by  lesion  of  sensory  and  motor  peripheral  paths  ;  2,  by 
lesion  of  the  reflex  centres  in  the  lumbar  cord  ;  and  3,  by  lesion 
of  the  sensory  or  motor  paths  which  lead  to  the  brain  above  the 
lumbar  region. 
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If  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves  of  the  bladder  are  alone  par^ 
alyzed,  the  patient  will  probably  perceive  no  farther  impulse  to 
urinate,  but  will  be  able,  from  time  to  time,  to  pass  water  volun- 
tarily by  the  action  of  the  brain  upon  the  centres  in  the  lumbar 
cord ;  in  tliis  case  the  patient  does  not  feel  the  evacuation.  If 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  bladder  are  peripherally  palsied,  the 
consequence  will  be  retention  witli  incontinence  (ischuria  para- 
doxa),  in  which  voluntary  urination  is  impossible,  K  both  sea* 
Bory  and  motor  paths  are  paralyzed,  as  in  lesions  of  the  cauda 
equina,  ischuria  paradoxa,  or  afc  least  absolute  incontinence^ 
be  the  unavoidable  result.  (It  is  not  yet  established,  whether  t 
bladder,  deprived  of  its  spinal  innen^ation,  may  continue  to  con' 
tract  independently  by  virtue  of  the  influence  of  the  ganglionic 
apparatus  situated  in  its  walls.)  All  this  holds  good,  of  course, 
of  the  sensory  and  motor  paths  within  the  spinal  cord  previous 
to  their  connection  with  the  reflex  centres. 

If  these  centres  are  paralyzed  or  destroyed,  the  necessary 
consequence  will  be  complete  retention  followed  by  incontinence 
(ischuria  paradoxa).  The  utmost  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  patient  in  such  cases  will  be  an  incomplete  evacuation  by 
the  aid  of  abdominal  straining. 

If  the  sensory  paths  on  the  other  side  of  (/.  <?.,  above)  the  lum- 
bar cord  are  alone  paralyzed,  while  the  centres  in  the  cord  are 
uninjured,  a  regular  discharge  of  the  bladder  will  occur  from 
time  to  time  when  it  has  reached  the  proper  fulness ;  but  the 
patient  feels  nothing  of  it,  and  therefore  cannot  prevent  its  occur- 
rence. If  only  the  motor  paths  above  the  lumbar  coi*d  are  pal- 
sied, the  patient  can  neither  discharge  his  urine  voluntarily,  nor 
arrest,  by  voluntary  contraction  of  the  sphincterj  an  evacuation 
which  has  begun  or  is  threatening ;  but  he  feels  the  inclination  to 
urinate,  which  immediately  excites  a  reflex  evacuation  of  the 
bladder,  withdrawn  as  it  is  from  voluntary  controL  If  all  the 
paths  above  the  lumbar  cord  are  paralyzed,  the  periodical  reflex 
discharges  of  tlie  bladd«-r  take  place  without  the  patient's  feeling 
anything  of  them,  and  without  any  power  on  his  part  to  influ- 
ence them.  In  most  of  the  cases  of  this  group  the  action  of  ab- 
dominal straining  will  not  occur ;  but  this  does  not  much  alter 
the  symptoms* 
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^"  We  see  that  all  the  symptoms  that  have  been  described  can 
I  be  thus  naturally  explained,  and  it  is  necessary  in  each  case  to 
examine  every  circumstance  with  care,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
^■precise  seat  of  the  lesion*  Such  experience  will  soon  convince 
Pfts  that  the  various  forms  of  vesical  palsy  are  very  characteristic- 
ally distinct ;  it  will  be  easy  in  particular  to  decide  whether  the 
centres  in  the  cord  are  in  action  or  not,  by  irritating  the  wall  of 
the  bladder  and  producing  reflex  evacuation.  Many  cases,  liow* 
ever,  in  which  the  disturbance  is  complicated  and  diffuse  or  ill* 
defined^  will  present  insurmountal>le  obstacles  to  exact  diagnosis. 
The  localization  of  which  we  have  spoken  relates  ratiier  to 
asrertaining  at  what  height  in  the  spinal  cord  the  nervous  sup- 
ply for  the  bladder  is  intercepted-  We  know,  however,  but 
little  of  the  coarse  taken  by  the  paths  concerned  within  the  cord, 
and  therefore  are  unable  to  say  much  about  tlie  location  of  a 
L^isease,  relatively  to  tlie  transverse  section.  The  affections  of 
^Bhe  rt'flex  centres  must  always  be  located  in  the  gray  substann^ 
r  of  the  lumbar  cord  ;  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  lesion 
of  the  root-fibres  as  they  pass  out  may  give  rise  to  just  the  same 
disturbances  as  a  lesion  of  the  centres.  In  t!ie  case  of  the  patlis 
which  lead  to  the  brain,  we  must  first  think  of  the  gray  sul»- 
stance;  in  that  of  the  motor  paths,  of  the  anterior  columns  also 
(Budget  Further  information  can  only  be  given  by  special  in- 
vestigations. 

The  reflecting  reader  will  find  it  easy  to  comprehend  the 
course  and  the  complications  of  those  cases  in  which  the  altera- 
tions begin  in  a  primary  focus,  and  spreading  from  that  gradu- 
ally include  other  points  in  the  conductive  path  ;  for  example, 
when  crushing  of  the  dorsal  medulla  gives  rise  to  myelitis  of  the 
gray  sxibstance,  which  extends  downward  to  the  lumbar  cord  and 
there  paralyzes  the  centres  for  the  bladder.  It  will  also  be  easy 
to  form  a  correct  view  of  the  processes  of  initial  or  slight  dis- 
turbances of  the  functions  of  the  bladder/ 

'  In  these  statemento  we  baTe  intecntioD&llj  aToided  mokiDg  a  sharp  dtstinotlnn 
between  palcy  of  tlie  sphincter  and  of  the  detniBor,  because,  although  conceivahlo 
tbeoretioally,  such  a  distinction  hardly  oocora  in  practice.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  pAthe  leadisf^  to  both  moBealar  sjetema,  from  the  brain  ns  well  aa  from  the 
oeotres  is  the  lumbar  cord,  are  close  together,  and  therefore,  aa  a  rule,  are  affected 
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[  Urfs;  fa  Mftvi  tlie  ejaimhlfam  takes  plaw  too  qoiddj  ;  ike 

^  licai  BicBlicMied  are  olllai  iinifdiaiteiy  foUoirad  bf^ 

poUocioas  bjr  da/  and  ipermatonikCBa  make  their  appeaixaee* 

WbellMsr  Ihere  is  reall j  an  inereoMed  ptdemejh  ^  powa^  to  piae- 

( Mftoa  BonaaUy  with  nniiBiial  freqaeacy^  is  qaestioiiable  aad 

laid  to  decidep  as,  eren  under  phjaokigksLl  circomstaaoesi 

\  tke  tsacEial  (K>wer5  of  perfarmaxice  differ  extn^mel j  in  indiiridaal& 

F^  mow  eomnian  m  tlie  soK:alled  irritable  weaJtmes^  of  He 

iesual  organic  which  b  especially  obsenred  at  the  be^nning  of 

iplaat  diife&aes  and  in  fauctional  debility  of  the  cord.     In  this 

<;ondiiion  erectionB  easily  occur,  which  are  weak,  insufficient,  and 

of  short  duration ;  the  ejaculation  during  coitus  takes  place  too 

soon^  ocinirring  before  or  immediately  after  intromission  of  the 

peniJi.     The  Bexual  sensations  during  coitus  are  diminished  or 

quite  wanting  ;  the  sexual  appetite  is  lessened ;  the  performance 

of  the  fiexuul  act  is  followed  by  great  exhaustion — a  feeling  of 

W4Mikn«^8»«,  sweating,  pain  in  the  back,  sleeplessness  for  several 

tr^r^tliAr.     U  w\\\  nXm  be  very  etsy  to  make  oat  the  ciuies  of  iBolated  ptiU^r  or  weidaiett 
t^r  Ur-  kifhliuil^r,  wbichf  properlj  speaking.  U  directly  subject  to  the  will  alone. 
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hours,  etc.,  and  a  feeling  of  great  exhaustion  usually  lasting 
several  days.     Repetition  of  the  act  is  impossible. 

This  condition  is  followed  by  diminviion  and  complete  loss 
{^potency.  The  erections  become  continually  rarer  and  weaker, 
are  confined  to  the  morning  when  the  bladder  is  full,  are  usu- 
ally absent  when  most  wished  for,  and  finally  cease  altogether. 
The  sexual  appetite  usually  disappears,  but  pollutions  may  occur 
with  more  or  less  frequency  by  day  or  night  with  or  without 
sexual  feeling  ;  they  may,  however,  be  entirely  absent. 

Priapism  is  not  rare,  in  the  form  of  frequent  and  continuous 
more  or  less  complete  erections.  The  power  of  copulation  may 
be  retained,  and  the  sexual  desire  increased.  Those  cases  are  of 
more  importance  in  which  such  pathological  erections  accom- 
pany a  more  or  less  complete  interruption  of  conduction  in  the 
spinal  cord;  they  may  originate  in  apparently  a  spontaneous 
manner,  when  the  penis  continues  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
semi-erected  state,  more  rarely  in  complete  erection ;  but  more 
usually  such  erections  are  reflex,  depending  on  external  irrita- 
tion, introduction  of  the  catheter,  friction  of  the  skin  of  the  glans 
or  perineum  or  of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 

The  investigations  of  Eckhard  and  Goltz  furnish  an  easy 
and  plausible  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  these  various  dis- 
turbances originate  under  pathological  circumstances,  of  the 
way  in  which  interruption  of  the  peripheral  sensory  and  motor 
conduction,  paralysis  and  irritation  of  the  reflex  centres  in  the 
lumbar  cord,  or  cutting  oflE  or  irritating  the  paths  which  pass 
from  the  lumbar  cord  to  the  brain,  act  upon  the  processes  of 
erection,  ejaculation,  and  copulation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ex- 
plain these  in  detail. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  per- 
mits us  to  draw  very  few  conclusions  from  disturbances  of  sexual 
functions,  as  regards  the  exact  seat  and  nature  of  the  spinal  lesion. 

As  respects  the  disturbances  of  sexual  function  in  women 
who  suffer  from  disease  of  the  cord,  little  is  known.  Ovulation, 
pregnancy,  parturition  may  take  place  normally,  even  during 
severe  spinal  troubles. 

In  regard  to  the  libido  sexualis,  and  the  act  of  copulation, 
nothing  satisfactory  is  known. 
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7,  DislurbaTices  qf  Digestion  and  Defecation, 

Of  the  cTiermsiry  of  digestion^  the  preparation  and  secrdiop 
qf  the  digestim  Jlukl  in  diseases  of  the  cord,  almost  nothing  is 
known,  though  disturbances  certainly  occur.  The  secretioD  of 
the  intestinal  juices  seems  to  be  impaired  in  njany  cases,  probably 
owing  to  the  great  tendency  to  constipation  which  often  exists. 

The  intestinal  moveiuenls  are  usually  much  affected,  either 
in  the  way  of  iucrease  or  of  dimiaution. 

The  former,  of  which  the  symptom  is  a  frequent,  watery- 
slimy  diarrJiXjeay  is  the  less  common  condition ;  it  is  often  capa- 
ble of  being  produced  reflexly ;  tlius,  in  a  patient  with  chronic 
myelitis,  I  observed  the  regular  evacuation  of  a  mucous  fluid 
mass  from  the  intestine  as  often  as  his  bed-sores  were  cleansei 
and  the  like  has  been  seen  in  dogs  whose  lumbar  cord  was  cut. 

Much  more  commonly  there  is  habitual,  often  excessively 
obstinate  constipatlony  of  wliich  almost  all  chronic  spinal  pa- 
tients complain.  The  stool  is  slowly  discharged,  dry,  and  hard, 
and  the  evacuation  occurs  only  at  considemble  intervals,  and 
on  application  of  energetic  remedies.  Several  causes  doubtless 
contribute  to  this — diminution  of  the  intestinal  secretion  and  of 
the  peristaltic  action,  and  probabl}^  also  the  weakness  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  of  compression,  which  is  often  present.  If 
there  is  an  extreme  degree  of  weakness,  meteorism  and  accumn- 
lation  of  fa?ces  occur,  with  their  consequences. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  from  what  portions  of  the  cord  these 
disturbances  proceed. 


French  authors,  as  Charcot,^  Dekmare,  Dubois,  and  others,  have  described,  io  ! 
connection  with  tabes  and  other  spinal  affectioDS,  certain  peculiar  attacks,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  **cri3ea  gastnqnos/*  comprising  violent  paiaa,  radiating  trom 
the  back  to  the  epigastrium,  with  uncontrollable  vomiting,  nausea,  vertigo,  etc 
These  attacks  may  last  several  hours  or  days;  they  recur  periodically  like  the  lanci- 
nating pains  in  the  limbs  of  tabetic  patients,  and  have  manifestly  a  close  analogy 
with  such  pains.  They  unquestionably  depend  upon  transitory  states  of  irritation 
in  certain  portions  of  the  cord.     T  myself  have  repeatedly  seen  them  in  tabes 

In  like  manner^  there  is  occasionally  observed  (chiefly  in  tabetic  patients)  a  violent 


Mid  iMunful  preesure  in  the  rectum,  conjoiDed  with  Eicute  painii  In  the  perineum,  Ihe 
Mid  the  sexual  parts.  These  sjmptQtns  also  have,  probably,  a  nearal^c 
rharacter. 

Of  much  more  importance  are  the  disturbances  of  evacuation, 
which  accompany  many  diseases  of  the  cord,  and  are  analogous 
lo  a  certain  extent  with  the  disturbances  of  the  function  of  urina- 
tion. These  cases  are  chiefly  caused  by  a  paresis  or  paralysis 
of  the  sphincter  ani,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  more  or  less 
severe  incontinentia  alvi. 

In  the  mildest  cases,  the  patients  cannot  retain  their  stool  for 
any  length  of  time,  but  are  forced  to  yield  to  the  pressure  as 
©ooo  as  felt.  This  weakness  may  so  increase  that  the  discharge 
occurs  at  all  times,  and  without  obeying  the  person's  will  in  the 
least.  There  may  also  be  present  a  disturbance  of  sensibility, 
which  makes  the  matter  still  worse  ;  the  patient  does  not  feel  the 
callj  and  even  if  he  possesses  some  voluntary  control,  he  is  sur- 
prised by  the  discharge,  of  which  he  feels  nothing,  and  is  only  in- 
formed of  its  occurrence  by  liis  nose  or  eye,  or  by  the  sensibility 
of  his  legs,    ThiSj  we  hardly  need  say,  is  a  shocking  infliction. 

This  pamlysis  of  the  rectum  may,  in  acute  cases,  attain  very 
fapidly  to  its  fullest  development,  but  in  chronic  cases  it  comes 
on  very  gradually. 

It  ia  easy  to  explain  the  several  disturbances  in  the  func- 
tion of  defecation,  and  their  origin,  by  reference  to  the  data 
of  physiology  (see  above,  p.  54),  In  brief,  we  would  refer  to 
what  has  been  said  under  disturbances  of  urination,  and  in  this 
place  would  only  remark  that  our  attention  should  be  directed 
partly  to  the  peripheral  sensory  fibres  of  the  rectum  and  anus, 
partly  to  the  motor  fibres  of  the  sphincter,  and  to  the  reflex  cen- 
tres in  the  lumbar  cord,  and  the  sensory  and  the  motor  paths 
which  ascend  from  them  to  the  brain.  The  action  of  abdominal 
pressure  must  also  be  thought  of  ;  and  the  ganglionic  apparatus 
situated  in  the  intestinal  walL  The  complexity  of  these  points 
ijvill  increase  the  difBculty  of  an  explanation,  but  in  most  cases 
we  shall  succeed  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  nature, 
and  probably  also  of  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  The  remarks  pre- 
i-iously  made  in  regard  to  disturbances  ol  urination  may  be 
repeated  here. 
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8.  Disturbances  of  Respiration  and  Circulaiion, 


Our  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  tlie  subject  is  coafined  to 
isolated  points,  and  m  applicable  only  in  a  slight  degree  to  the | 
uses  of  pathology. 

Disturbances  of  respiration  occur  in  but  few  diseases  of  the 
cord,  and  almost  exclusively  in  those  of  the  ceiTical   portioiuj 
The  cord  contains  only  conductor  paths  for  the  respiratory  move*] 
mentSj  situated  probably  for  the  niost  part  in  the  lateral  columns, 
and  leaving  the  cord  at  various  levels.     The  centres  for  respLra-     , 
tioo  lie  higher,  in  the  medulla  oblongata*  ■ 

Lesions  of  the  upper  dorsal  and  of  the  cervical  medulla,  when 
they  involve  the  lateral  cohinins^  always  give  rise  to  a  disturbance 
of  i/ispiratio?ij  which  is  severe  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
lesion.  As  long  as  it  is  confined  below^  the  point  of  exit  of  the 
phrenic,  there  is  no  danger,  for  only  the  intercostals  and  some 
auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration  are  deprived  of  their  function, 
while  the  diaphragm — the  chief  inspiratory  muscle— keeps  up 
the  process  of  breathing  to  a  sufficient  extent.  But,  if  the  lesioafl 
seizes  upon  the  roots  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  the  inspiintion  is 
always  gravely  impaired,,  even  if  onl}-  one  side  is  attacked,  while 
if  both  sides  are  affected,  a  fatal  result  from  insufficiency  of 
aeration  is  inevitable.  Hence  the  rapidity  with  which  death  fol- 
lows severe  injuries  of  the  injpermost  part  of  the  cervical  cord, 
as  in  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  etc. 

In  strictly  unilateral  lesions,  disturbances  of  breathing  will 
be  seen,  limited  to  the  side  of  the  injury  in  all  cases. 

It  is  much  more  usual  to  see  disturbances  of  expiration  ii 
spinal  disease,  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  expiratory  muscles  (c 
the  abdomen  and  back).  If  the  organs  of  respiration  are  sound, 
this  gives  rise  to  no  great  inconvenience  j  at  the  most,  it  becomes 
somewhat  difficult  to  utter  loud  tones.  But  if  bronchial  cataiTh 
and  similar  troubles  exist,  for  which  an  energetic  expectoration 
is  required,  the  greatest  danger  to  life  may  arise  from  accumula^B 
tion  of  mucus  in  the  bronchi.  Hence  the  frequent  fatal  result  of 
broncliitis,  pneumonia,  etc.,  in  myelitic  patients. 

It  is  plain  what  must  be  the  location  of  the  disturbance  in 


rm 
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le  spinal  cord,  in  order  to  produce  this  difficulty  in  expira- 
ion. 

Tlie  disturbances  of  circulation  which  accompany  spinal  dis- 
ease have  been  very  little  examined,  with  the  exception  of  the 
raso-motor.  They  are  contined  to  alterations  in  tlie  action  of 
the  heart,  which  are  seldom  very  great,  as  the  intluence  of  the 
spinal  cord  upon  the  heart  is  only  subordinate.  Nevertheless, 
changes  in  the  activity  of  the  heart  seem  not  to  be  mre  in  spinal 
diseases,  though  little  noticed.  Charcot*  notes  a  permanent 
aeeeleraiioji  of  the  pulse  as  a  frequent  symptom  in  ataxia  ;  he 
also  speaks  of  a  permanent  retardation^  of  the  pulse  as  a  note- 
worthy symptom  of  compression  of  the  cervical  cord,  and  de- 
scribes it  carefully. 

The  rapidity  of  the  pulse  can  be  influenced  to  a  considerable 
extent,  both  by  the  sympathetic  fibres  which  pass  in  the  cervical 
medulla  and  by  vaso-motor  spasm  or  paralysis.  If  we  further 
reflect  that  the  root-fibres  of  the  vagus  and  tlie  spinal  accessory 
descend  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  cervical  cord,  it  will  be 
dear  that  alterations  of  the  rate  of  action  of  the  heart  are  fre- 
quent in  diseases  of  the  cervical  cord.  The  precise  pathogenesis 
of  these  alterations  must  bo  ascertained  in  each  individual  case. 


*. 


9,  I>Uturhances  of  the  Otmlo-jiupiUarj/  Fibres,  the  Variaus 
Cerebral  Iferves^  and  the  Brain  itself. 


We  will  here  enumerate  briefly  a  series  of  disturbances,  of 
which  only  a  part  are  directly  referable  to  lesions  of  the  cord, 
the  remainder  being  more  or  less  accidental  complications,  the 
connection  of  which  with  the  spinal  lesion  is  wholly  unknown 
to  us,  even  if  it  exists.  But  all  these  points  may  acquire  such 
an  Importance  in  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  cases  or  varieties 
of  disease,  that  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  mention  them  here, 
although  we  shall  have  to  defer  a  minute  examination  to  the 
special  part  of  this  work. 

The  connection  between    certain  oculo-pupillary  symptoms 


^  Le<;onji,  etc.  2.  S^r.  1.  fiiac  p.  56. 
*  Loo.  oit.  2  faso.  p.  137. 
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and  gpinal  diseases  is  very  clear.  The  fibres  destined  for  the 
dilatator  pupilla;  originate  in  a  centre  situated  in  the  medulk 
oblongata  ;  they  descend  in  the  cervical  medulla  without  decussa- 
tion, and  at  various  levels  make  their  exit,  passing  to  the  cervi- 
cal sympathetic,  and  thus  to  the  eye.  Irritation  of  these  fibrea 
produces  dilaiatioji  of  the  pupil  (mydriasis  s}>astica),  paralysia 
of  the  fibres  causes  conlractiori  of  the  pupil  (niyosis  paralytica^ 
These  phenomena  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral,  according  ui 
the  extent  of  the  lesion  in  the  cervical  cord  ;  in  unilateral  lesion 
the  alteration  occurs  on  the  same  side ;  the  phenomenon  is  V' 
characteristic,  esi>ecially  in  lesions  of  one-half  the  cervical  cord. 
Vaso-motor  irritation  or  paralysis  in  the  con esponding  half  of 
the  face  often  accompanies  the  corresponding  pupillary  phenom* 
ena,  A  combination  of  the  two  constitutes  a  valuable  symptoi 
in  diseases  of  the  cervical  cord.  It  should  be  added  that,  accord-' 
ing  to  Robertson,  Knapp  and  Leber/  the  pupil  in  spinal  myosis 
reacts  to  impulses  of  accommodation,  but  not  to  changes  of  light. 

The  hypoglossus  nerve  is  affected  only  in  diseases  of  the  cord 
which  extend  to  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  the  resulting  symptoms 
are  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  disturbance  of  speech,  and  atrophy  of 
the  tongue. 

The  vagus  and  the  Bpinal  aceessory  seem  not  to  be  often 
affected ;  the  consequences  are  spasmodic  cough,  dyspnoea,  and 
anomalies  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Still  less  is  known  of  the  affections  of  the  gUssopharyngeus ;m 
the  paralysis  of  swallowing  which  occurs  in  many  spinal  diseases, 
especially  in  the  later  stages,  is  probably  due  to  an  extension  of 
the  morbid  process  to  the  paths  of  the  glosso-pharyngeus,  which 
lie  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  4^1 

The  auditor f/  nerve  is  now  and  then  attacked  {e.  g.^  in  tabes)  j 
the  connection  between  the  atrophy  ol  the  auditory  nerve  and 
the  spinal  disease  is  entirely  obscure.  Nervous  deafness,  or  loss 
of  hearing  for  high  or  low  notes,  is  then  observed, 

liVie.  facial  nerve  is  very  rarely  affected  in  spinal  disease  ;  the 
lower  branches  are  more  liable.  The  usual  cause  is  extension  of 
disease  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 


'  Vir€hoW'Hir«ch*fl  Jm^reaberlcht  (iir  1872,  II.  p.  C44. 
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Syraptoms  from  tlie  trigemmiis  are  much  morf^  common  ;  tlie 
eensory  fibres  are  oftener  attacked,  the  motor  more  mrely.  The 
sriiiptoms  are  formication,  anaesthesia,  pain  ;  for  which  the  affec- 
tion  of  the  upper  cervical  cord  is  a  sufficient  exphiuation. 

The  involvement  of  the  mnscuhir  nerves  of  the  eye  is  very 
common  in  spinal  diseases,  and  very  hard  to  explain.  It  is  espe- 
cially common,  in  the  stage  of  precnrsory  symptoms  in  tabes,  to 
observe  pamlysis  of  one  of  these  nerves,  either  in  one  eye  or  in 
both.  The  oculo-motorius  is  most  often  attacked,  next  the  abdu- 
cens,  less  frequently  the  trochlearis.  We  have  at  present  no  riglit 
to  speak  of  this  disease  as  depending  on  the  spinal  lesion  ;  we 
know  nothing  of  a  trophic  action  of  the  spinal  cord  upon  the 
cerebral  nerves;  we  are  forced  to  assume  that  the  degenerative 
atrophy  is  localized  simultaneously  in  several  points  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  axis. 

The  same  is  true  of  those  extremely  common  aflFections  of  the 
optic  neiTe,  which,  associated  with  tabes  dorsalis,  add  horrors  to 
a  dis€?ase  already  sad  enough.  These  cases  are  always  due  to 
progressive  gray  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve,  recognizable  by 
the  increasing  atrophy  of  the  papilhi.  Amblyopia,  color-blind- 
ness, contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  are  the  first  symptoms, 
and  lead  with  frightful  rapidity  to  total  amaurosis.  Similar 
affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  not  quite  so  hopeless  as  to  progno- 
sis, occur  also  in  multiple  sclerosis.  The  connection  between  this 
disturbance  and  the  spinal  disease  is  wholly  unexplained  ;  the 
amaurosis  often  precedes  by  many  years  the  first  appearance  of 
the  tabetic  symptoms  (lancinating  pains,  anaesthesia,  ataxia). 

Of  affections  of  the  olfactory  nerve  in  spinal  diseases,  nothing 
is  known  at  present. 

A  good  deal  of  research  will  be  required  in  order  to  establish 
upon  an  accumte  basis  the  connection  between  these  diseases  of 
cerebral  neiTes  and  spinal  disease.  If  we  refuse  to  localize  the 
disorder  in  several  spots  at  once,  we  shall  be  most  likely  to  as* 
sume  a  propagation  of  the  process  to  the  nerve-nuclei  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  perhaps  a  spreading  of  meningeal  pro- 
cesses at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  probiibly  other  relations,  as  yet 
unknown,  will  hereafter  be  discovered. 

Concerning  the  disliirhances  of  speech^  which  are  not  rare  in 
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spinal  affections,  a  few  words  will  suffice,     These  are  never  psy- 
chical (apliasia  proper),  but  probably  are  solely  peripheml  and 
luotor  in  character,    originating  in  the  mnscular  appamtus 
B])eech  {a/iarlhrm).     Tliis  may  be  due  to  paralysis  of  tlie  hyj 
glossus,  whicli  will  injure  tlie  lingual  sounds,  or  of  the  facialii 
whicli  interferes  with  the  labials,  or  of  the  velum  palati,  wlueli 
gives  a  nasal  tone  to  the  voice,  or,  finally,  of  the  accessorius, 
which  interfrres  with  the  fonnation  of  the  voice,  and  may  pro- 
duce aphonia.     Not  infrequently  a  sort  of  ataxia,  an  inco-ordi- 
nation  of  tlie  movements  of  speech,  an  irregular  stuttering  way 
of  speaking,  is  observed^  as  in  many  cases  of  tabes;  and  finally, i 
a  slow,  scanning  speech  is  highly  characteristic  of  multiple  scle»' 
rosis.      Man^'"  other  disturbances  of  speech   occur,  of  more  or 
less  importance. 

T/^e  braifi  itself  maybe  involved  in  the  spinal  disease  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways  and  in  very  various  degrees*     It  is  charac- 
teristic  of  many  cases  of  spinal  disease,  that  the  brain  remains    ' 
intact  with  its  functions  of  intelligence,  memory,  capacity  fQ|H 
work,  etc.,  and  that  the  cerebral  nerves  are  not  in  the  least  al^^ 
fected.     But  in  other  cases,  not  less  characteristic,  we  obseiTe  a 
more  or  less  general  implication  of  the  brain  in  thn  morbid  dis- 
turbance.    This  may  occur  in  several  ways,  €,  g,  : 

{a)  The  same  process  may  be  localized  both  in  the  brain  at 
in  the  cord,  or  it  may  extend  fi'om  the  latter  to  the  former ;  thi 
in  multiple  sclerosis,  there  may  be  sclerotic  patches  in  both  brain 
and  cord  ;  in  tabes,  gray  degeneration  of  the  posterior  column* 
of  the  cord  and  of  the  optic  or  other  cerebral  nerves  ;  in  dementia 
paralytica,  simultaneous  degeneration  of  the  cord  ;  the  same  is 
true,  in  syphilis  of  the  central  nervous  system,  in  meningitis 
cerebro-spinalis,  in  meningitis  tuberculosa,  paralysis  ascendens 
acuta,  secondary  descending  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns 
in  consequence  of  cerebral  affections,  etc.  In  every  case  the  cere- 
bral symptoms  here  form  important  features  in  the  ensemble. 

(b)  Cerebral  symptoms  may  further  be  caused  by  the  second- 
ary effects  of  the  spinal  disease  ;  as  by  uraemia  due  to  cystitis 
and  nephritis,  by  pyfEmia  due  to  decubitus,  etc.  ■ 

(c)  Finally,  severe  cerebral  symptoms  occur  in  a  way  not  yet 
understood  in  the  final  stages  of  many  spinal  disorders  ;  as  delhr- 
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inm,  comay  excessive  temperature,  spasmodic  conditions,  with 
which  cases  of  tabes  or  chronic  myelitis  often  terminate.  It  is 
hard  to  say  how  these  symptoms  originate ;  usually  the  exces- 
sive cachexia,  due  to  the  spinal  disease,  may  be  the  proximate 
cause;  but  may  it  not  be  supposed  that  vaso-motor  actions 
originating  in  the  cervical  medulla  may  change  the  circulation 
and  nutrition  of  the  brain,  and  thus  form  an  intermediate  mem- 
ber between  the  spinal  disease  and  the  cerebral  symptoms  i 


We  have  now  enumerated  nearly  all  the  forms  of  disturbance 
which  occur  in  connection  with  the  spinal  cord,  and  have  endeav- 
ored to  develop  their  pathogenesis,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order 
to  give  the  practical  physician  a  scientific  view  of  the  connection 
between  apparent  diseases  and  the  fundamental  lesions  in  the 
cord. 

The  coalition  and  varied  grouping  of  single  symptoms  consti- 
tute the  characteristic  forms  of  disease  which  we  meet  in  prac- 
tice. Daily  experience  serves  to  show  that  the  greatest  variety 
exists  here ;  sometimes  we  meet  with  a  combination  of  motor 
and  vaso-motor  disturbances,  and  sometimes  one  of  sensory  and 
motor  disorders;  to  these  are  superadded  in  various  instances 
alterations  of  reflex  function,  or  anomalies  of  the  function  of  the 
bladder  and  sexual  organs ;  in  other  cases  single  cerebral  nerves 
are  implicated  in  the  disorder,  or  the  trophic  disturbances  assume 
a  leading  place,  etc.  This  multiplicity  of  symptoms  permits  us 
to  divide  them  into  certain  groups,  many  of  which  are  already 
well-known  forms  of  disease,  while  others  stand  in  need  of  a 
stricter  definition. 

The  exact  localization  of  the  several  disturbances  is  often 
significant;  for  example,  when  both  the  lower  or  only  both 
upper  extremities  are  attacked  by  palsy,  when  anaesthesia  or 
pain  exists  at  a  certain  level  in  the  trunk  or  limbs,  when  the 
motor  palsy  is  confined  to  one  side,  and  the  sensory  to  the  other 
side  of  the  body,  etc. 

It  is  the  object  of  clinical  study  to  ascertain  what  is  charac- 
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teristic  and  common  in  all  these  symptoms;  having  done  which, 
we  are  to  draw  sharply -defined  portraits  of  disease,  and  to  refer 
the  latter  to  changes  in  the  cord,  strictly  defined  as  to  locality,! 
In  the  special  part  of  this  work  we  shall  see  how  far  the  pathol* 
ogy  of  the  day  has  gone  in  solving  this  difficult  problem. 


B.  General  Etiolagy  of  Biseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Tlie  etiology  of  diseases  of  tlie  cord  is  not  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory condition.     A  great  many  isolated  facts  have  been  recorded, 
not  always  sufficiently  well  founded,  but  the  really  scientific  re-_ 
suits  are  small^  few  general  points  have  been  established,  and  lh< 
pathogenesis  of  the  forms  of  disease  rt^mains  obscure  in  roost" 
cases. 

We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  brief  outlines,  leav-l 
ing  the  fuller  details  to  the  special  part.    We  will  state  here  onlj 
that  which  is  in  some  degree  certain,  but  the  most  part  of  our' 
remarks  will  relate  to  defects  in  our  knowledge* 

First,  there  is  a  series  of  causal  agencies  and  injuries  which 
place  the  cord  in  a  condition  of  increased  susceptibility  to  dis- 
ease ;  these  may  be  designated  as  jjredlsposhiff  catises.  They 
are  certainly  very  pjrominent  in  the  pathogenesis  of  spinal  dia^ 
eases,  but  we  should  not  forget  that  the  same  injuries  may  und^H 
certain  circumstances  produce  not  only  the  morbid  tendency,  but 
also  the  disease  itself  ;  and  that,  tlierefore,  they  may  in  some 
cases  become  direct  causes.  This  depends  partly  on  the  intensity 
with  which  they  act,  partly  on  the  accidental  combination  of 
favoring  circumstances.  M 

One  of  the  most  powerful  predisposing  agencies  is  doubtless 
the  so-called  neuropathic  dlsjJosUion^  that  peculiar  disturbance 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  apparatus  which  lessens  the  re- 
sistance of  the  latter  to  all  possible  injuries,  and  increases  the 
tendency  to  disease  in  a  definite  direction.  It  may  exist  in  the 
spinal  card,  and  predispose  it  to  pathological  reaction  under  all 
kinds  of  irritation.  Numerous  spinal  diseases  are,  without 
doubt,  referable  to  this  condition. 

This  neuropathic  condition  is   certainly  congenital  in   most 
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cases,  and  is  transferred  from  parents  to  children.  Whole  fami- 
lies, many  generations,  may  be  thus  burdened  with  neuropathy, 
and  cursed  with  a  feeble  power  to  resist,  on  the  part  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  In  many  cases  the  effect  is  seen  in  a  general  neuro- 
X>athic  disposition ;  all  possible  neuroses  (hysteria,  tabes,  epilep- 
sy, psychoses,  etc.)  are  at  home  with  the  members  of  a  family, 
and  each  one  is  affected  in  only  that  portion  of  his  nervous  appa- 
ratus which  is  accidentally  the  subject  of  a  special  injury.  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  that  the  parents  should  have  suffered  from 
the  same  disease ;  the  children,  in  such  cases,  inherit  merely  a 
general  disposition  of  the  nervous  system  to  disease,  which  may 
be  manifested  in  very  various  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  incidental  causes. 

In  other  cases  a  perfectly  definite  disposition  is  inherited  by 
the  cord,  so  that  children  are  attacked  by  the  same  affection  as 
their  parents  (direct  inheritance),  of  which  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  furnishes  the  best  examples;  or  it  may  happen  that 
several  or  all  of  the  children  of  one  couple  suffer  from  the  same 
disease  when  neither  parent  has  had  it,  as  in  the  cases  of  degene- 
rative atrophy  of  the  posterior  columns,  published  by  Fried- 
reich.^ 

The  way  in  which  this  neuropathic  disposition  is  propagated 
from  generation  to  generation,  often  with  increasing  intensity,  is 
entirely  obscure ;  and  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  what  the  finer 
changes  in  the  nervous  system,  and  especially  in  the  cord,  may 
be. 

The  exaggerated  susceptibility  to  disease  on  the  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  especially  of  the  cord,  may  also  be  acquired 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
predisposing  causes. 

Of  these,  sexual  excesses  and  irregularities  occupy  the  first 
place.  Their  effects  were  formerly  often  overestimated  ;  but  at 
the  present  time  the  tendency  of  opinion  is  so  strongly  in  the 
other  direction  that  an  author  like  Leyden  makes  no  mention  of 
them  in  his  general  etiology.* 

1  Virch.  Arch.  Vols.  26  and  27. 

'  KLmik  der  Baokenmarkskrankheiten.  I.  p.  170. 
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My  own  opinion,  based  upon  obserrations  which  for  some 
time  past  have  been  specially  directed  to  this  point,  is  that  the 
causes  are  decidedly  important  in  the  production  of  numerous" 
spinal  diseases— a  view  which  is  represented  in  the  writings  of 
many  prominent  authoi-^  (Romberg,  Nasse,  Hammond,  Salomon, 
M.  Rosenthal,  and  others). 

I  believe  we  may  say  that  any  gratification  qftJie  sexual i 
sio7iy  whether  natural  or  unnatural^  indulged  in  to  excess  at 
for  a  long  time,  forms  for  many  men — not  for  all — a  circ 
stance  that  pomerfidly  depresses  the  spinal  cord^  and  pre 
poses  it  to  disease. 

The  processes  which  accompany  the  sexual  act,  especiallj 
ejaculation,  are  attended  with  a  very  violent  exaltation  and  she 
of  the  entire  nervous  system  ;  and  the  spinal  cord  seems  to  beth 
organ  which  suffers  most/    Certainly  this  element  seems  to  ns< 
far  more  importance  than  the  comparatively  trifling  amount  < 
loss  of  material  which  occurs  in  the  discharge  of  semen. 

The  facts  may  be  analyzed  as  follows : 

Excessive  natural  coitus^  in  many  persons,  certainly  produc 
symptoms  which  point  to  a  weakness  and  a  diraiDished  f  iinctiona 
capacity  on  the  part  of  the  spinal  cord ;  weakness  of  the  le 
inalnlity  to  stand  for  a  long  time,  trembling  when  forcible  move 
nients  are  made,  pains  in  the  back,  shooting  pains  in  the  le 
sli.^eplessness,  etc.    This  may  often  be  noticed  in  the  newly -ms 
riod,  or  in  persons  who  have  indulged  in  great  excess  for  a  short 
time.     If  the  cause  of  these  sym]>toms  soon  disappears,  the 
jury  may  in  most  cases  be  quickly  repaired  ;  but  if  the  exces 
are  continued,  further  injury,  or  even  positive  disease,  occt 
Any  external  injury,  exposure  to  cold,  excessive  walking,  etc 
may  then  bring  on  the  worst  results. 


It  18  reaUy  hard  to  aay  at  what  point  excess  begins.  No  number  can  be  given; 
the  disparity  in  the  powers  of  different  men  is  enormous*  While  for  some  men 
Luther's  rule,  **die  Woche  z\Ticr ''  (twice  a  week)  denotes  the  limit  of  their  capacity, 
others  can  with  impunity  do  four,  six^  or  ten  times  as  much.  This  seems  to  depend 
on  congenital  differences  in  the  sexual  power,  such  as  is  found  also  in  an i malt 
(stallions,  etc.).  A  sliglit  degree  of  potency  seems  to  me  to  be  a  commoo  circum- 
stance among  numerous  members  of  nervous  families.     Of  course  such  a  woakness 
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OAj  be  acquired  by  all  sorts  of  iDfluenccs  whicli  depress  the  ncnrous  ejatem.  In 
determining  the  question  of  excess  we  must,  therefore^  take  pnins  to  ascertain  tbe 
powers  of  the  indiTiduaL 

111  very  young  people,  not  fully  grown,  and  in  elderly  per- 
eonsy  the  evil  effects  of  excess  are  more  readily  perceived  than  in 
persons  of  the  vigorous  age.  If  coitus  is  begun  at  a  very  early 
H^  and  practised  with  excessive  frequency,  its  evil  consequences 
loUow  with  more  or  less  i-apidity  in  the  form  of  spinal  weakness, 
general  nervousness,  etc.  Youth  has  immense  power  to  repair 
losses,  but  the  consequences  of  early  squandering  of  power  often 
appear  later  in  life. 

A  specially  injurious  effect  upon  the  spinal  cord  is  ascribed 
by  many  physicians  to  coitus  practised  in  the  erect  posture  ;  it  is 
often  given  as  an  occasional  cause  of  acute  spinal  disease. 

The  effects  of  unnatural  gratification  of  the  sexiial  appetite 
— onanism — are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  natural  indul- 
gence. The  consequences  are  much  exaggerated^  but  neverthe- 
less they  do  exist,  and  are  mucli  more  pronounced  in  the  case  of 
certain  individuals — weakly,  irritable,  nervous  persons — than  in 
that  of  others.  Onanism,  commenced  early,  practised  frequently, 
and  continued  for  years,  must  be  most  decitledly  injurious.  The 
undue  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  which  it  causes,  occurring 
in  the  period  of  growth  and  development,  is  seldom  without  in- 
jurious results,  of  which  the  most  prominent  consist  in  weakness 
and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  csommon  to  consider  onaniatn  much  more  dangerous  than  natural  eojtas* 
^is  does  not  seem  credible  to  us.  The  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  of  a  man 
■pMt  be  the  same,  whether  the  friction  of  the  glans  is  effected  in  the  vagina  of  a 
rjemale  or  in  some  other  way ;  the  nervous  shock  of  ejaculatioa  is  the  same;  it 
might  even  be  naturally  supposed  that  the  nervous  excitation  wcmld  be  greater  in 
cftse  of  connection  with  a  woman.  But  the  frequent  repetitions  of  excitement  at  iin 
6tftj  period  of  life^  which  ai-e  caused  by  self-abuse,  are  certainly  very  dan^^erous; 
fend  it  is  furthermore  quite  certain  that  the  feeling  of  degradation— so  commonly 
felt,  and  so  well  grounded — the  perpetual  struggle  between  the  powerful  impulse 
•ad  the  moral  duty,  must  wear  and  exhaust  the  nervous  system.  These  circum- 
itanoes  may  increase  the  evil  effects  of  onanism.  But  it  is  only  tlie  ejccesa — that 
which  for  the  Individual  is  excessive--^wliich  does  harm ;  if  practised  to  a  moderate 
extent,  onanism  is  no  more  dangerous  than  natural  coitus.  There  are  not  a  few  men 
who  ore  unable  to  obtam  the  natural  indulgence  owing  to  circumstances,  or  who  are 
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afraid  of  contagion^  or  wlio  think  onanism  leae  degrading  than  contact  with  pub 
proatituies — who,  from  time  to  time,  practise  onanism,  certainly  without  injiurto 
their  health.     Of  the  moral  effects  of  this  vice  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  habitual  poUutians^  if 
quently  repeated  for  years  togetlier.    They  are  especially  com- 
mon in  onanists,  and  are  leather  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
existing  disorder,  than  as  liable  to  become  the  cause  of  sncB 
But  even  in  such  cases  they  often  aggmvate  the  difficulty. 

Finally,  in  delicate  and  nervous  persons,  very  destructif 
effects  upon  the  nervous  system  are  produced  by  long-continue 
sexual  exeltemertt  without  g rati fieai^^        such  as  often  occurs 
prolonged  and  very  affectionate  courtship. 

All  this  is  applicable  only  to  the  male  sex.     In  the  fems 
very  little  is  known  of  this  matter^  and  it  is  of  course  very  • 
cult  to  obtain  information.    I  have  never  found  that  public  proS^ 
titutes  exhibited  any  special  tendency  to  spinal  diseases* 

The  effects  of  sexual  excesses  find  a  parallel  in  all  sorts  of 
influences  which  give  rise  to  an  undue  stratfi  upon  the  nerwh 
system^  and  especialli/  the  spinal  cord.  They  produce  exhaua 
tion  and  over-stimulation  more  or  less  quickly,  and  tlieret 
increase  the  danger  of  disease.  Among  such  circumstances  may 
be  named  excessive  bodily  efforts,  marching,  climbing  of  moun- 
tains, riding,  etc.  J  especially  when  the  supply  of  nourishment  is 
deficient,  and  sleep  is  insuiiicient ;  also  protracted  watching  by^ 
night,  deprivation  of  sleep,  violent  and  continuous  excitement  i 
passions,  and,  without  doubt,  also  excessive  mental  efforts,  es] 
cially  when  combined  wdtli  other  injurious  agencies,  such 
severe  bodily  exertion  or  sexual  excesses. 

To  the  period  if  life  only  a  slight  predisposing  influence  upon 
certain  spinal  diseases  can  be  assigned ;  sucli  diseases  occur  at 
all  ages.  In  a  few,  however,  there  exists  a  decided  preference 
for  childhood,  and  in  others  for  adult  or  advanced  life.  The  ten- 
dency to  spinal  diseases  is  certainly  greater  in  adults,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  special  part  of  this  work. 

Sex  has  still  less  predisposing  influence  than  age.  There  ce^ 
tainly  are  diseases  which  occur  much  oftener  in  men  than  in 
women,  as  tabes,  but  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  men 
are  much  more  exposed  than  women  to  certain  forms  of  injury. 
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To  general  disturbances  of  nviritixm^  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  greatest  variety  of  character,  we  may  ascribe  a  decided  pre- 
disposing influence ;  all  states  of  ansemia  and  cachexia  depress 
the  nutrition  of  the  cord,  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  gene- 
ral system,  and  increase  its  susceptibility  to  morbific  agencies. 
Thus  may  be  explained  the  effect  of  loss  of  blood,  chronic  dis- 
turbances of  digestion,  severe  and  protracted  acute  diseases,  long- 
continued  loss  of  fluids,  etc. 

Among  the  incidental  causes  of  spinal  disease,  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  are  without  doubt  those  of  traumatic  origin. 
There  are  numberless  ways  in  which  this  may  take  place  direct- 
ly ;  cases  are  known  of  gunshot,  stabbing,  incised,  and  other 
wounds,  crushing  and  destruction  of  substance  by  fractures  or 
dislocations  of  the  vertebrae,  shocks  from  severe  falls  or  railway 
collisions  (railway  spine  of  the  English),  and  so  forth.  No 
explanation  is  needed  of  their  mode  of  action,  or  of  their  conse- 
quences (inflammation,  softening,  necrosis,  degeneration,  etc.). 

In  close  relation  to  these  causes  stands  that  of  slow  compres- 
sion by  pathological  growths,  by  tumors,  abscesses,  new  forma- 
tions, exudations,  curvature  of  the  vertebrse,  etc.  Inflammation, 
secondary  degeneration,  etc.,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these 
cases. 

Direct  propagation  of  neighhoring  morhid  processes  forms 
an  equally  evident  source  of  spinal  disease.  Thus,  Inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  vertebral  bones  or  the  adjacent  soft  parts 
may  extend  to  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  or  to  the  cord  itself ; 
new  growths  may  intrude  upon  it,  the  gangrenous  inflammation 
of  bed-sores  may  seize  upon  the  contents  of  the  spinal  cord,  etc. 

But  the  effect  of  exposure  to  cold^  evident  as  it  is  in  fact,  is 
quite  obscure  in  its  nature.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that, 
in  a  very  great  number  of  cases,  a  sudden  or  continued  cooling' 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  followed  by  spinal  disease.  This 
has  been  seen  after  a  fall  into  the  water,  after  sleeping  on  the 
damp  ground,  sudden  drenching  of  the  clothes  or  exposure  to  a 
draft  when  the  body  is  heated,  bivouacking  in  snow  or  rain, 
working  in  ice,  in  damp  cellars,  in  cold  water,  etc.  There  are 
several  diseases  which  may  be  produced  in  this  way,  spinal  men- 
ingitis, myelitis,  tabes,  spinal  palsy  of  children,  tetanus,  etc. 
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Of  tlie  activity  of  this  cause  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  donbl; 
its  effects  seem  most  decided  in  nervous,  irritable  persons  wiii 
predispositions  to  spinal  disease,  or  in  cases  where  other  iujuri- 
ous  agencies,  as  great  bodily  exertion,  mental  excitement,  etc 
(as  in  nulitary  campaigns),  have  come  into  play. 

But  tiie  manner  in  which  these  circumstances  act  is  still 
entu'ely  nnknowu  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  niurbilic  influence  con* 
sists  in  a  reflex  action,  originating  in  the  skin.    But  we  have  oaly| 
hypotheses  as  regards  the  way  in  which  this  influence  produces 
intlammations  and  other  disturbances  of  nutrition  in  the  cord. 
It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  a  cooling  of  the  blood  has  a  share 
in  the  result — the  lower  temperature  of  the  blood  being  supposed 
to  act  as  a  direct  stimulus  to  the  cord.     It  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  the  direct  action  of  cokl  should  affect  in  any  other  way  an 
organ  so  deeply  placed  as  the  cord,  although  myelitis  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  severe  cold  to  the  exposed  cord* 

We  are  still  wholly  in  doubt  as  to  the  reason  why  the  same 
cause  produces  in  one  person  tabes,  in  another  myelitis  of  the 
gray  anterior  cornua,  and  in  a  third,  meningitis  or  tetanus. 

Disturbances  of  cireulation^  of  very  various  origin,  may  cause 
sundry  disturbances  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  hence  the  effect  of  sup- 
pressed menses,  of  hemorrhoidal  disease,  of  arterial  fluxions  and, 
venous  congestions,  of  vaso-motor  distmhauces,  of  embolism  and] 
thrombosis,  atheroma  of  the  spinal  arteries,  etc. 

A  frequent  cause  of  spinal  disease  consists  in  excessive  exer* 
tion  of  any  sort,  exhausting  the  cord.  In  this  category  are  in- 
cluded sexual  excesses,  when  practised  frequently  and  at  short 
intervals,  walking,  riding,  swimming,  or  other  muscular  acts 
which  go  beyond  the  natural  powers*  All  these  may  become  the 
point  of  origin  for  severe  spinal  disorders,  especially  when  they  \ 
affect  predisposed  individuals,  or  when  other  agencies  coincide— ■ 
as  that  of  cold ;  whence  the  frequency  of  these  affections  after 
laborious  campaigns,  bivouacs  in  winter,  etc. 

Psychical  influences  are  a  less  frequent  agency  in  the  produc- 
tion of  spinal  disease.  Fright,  alarm,  disgust^  etc.,  seem  to  have 
a  pretty  clear  connection  with  the  origin  of  general  and  diffused 
neuroses  (epilepsy,  chorea,  lij^steria,  and  the  like) ;  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  with  that  of  spinal  diseases.    But  there  aie  some 
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in  which  paralyses  and  other  disturbances  of  a  probably 
jmal  nature  have  been  seen  to  ai'ise  from  purely  psychical 
especially  fright  and  terror.  Thus,  J*  Russell  Reynolds  * 
ftrved  the  occurrence  of  paraplegia  in  a  young  lady,  arising 
Irom  a  fear  of  the  disease  ;  she  was  nursing  her  father,  who  wlis 
araplegic.  Hine'  saw  an  acute  and  fatal  mj^elitis  hi  a  pregnant 
raman,  caused  by  violent  emotion,  Leyden  reports  a  case  of 
iplegia  caused  by  fear  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  conflagmtionj 
lid  Kohts  *  tells  of  similar  occurrences  at  the  bombardment  of 
sburg.  It  is  quite  uncertain  how  we  ought  to  interpret  these 
lets,  and  whether  the  psychical  emotions  act  through  the  vaso- 
motor paths,*  or  whether  they  may  directly  produce  a  disturb* 
anc43  of  the  finer  processes  of  nutrition  in  the  central  neiTous 
elements. 

Certain  intoxications  present  well-known  spinal  symptoms ; 
ich  are  poisoning  with  strychnia,  arsenic,  pliosphorus,  lead, 
Ic,  Some  of  these  poisons  seem  to  have  the  power,  when  long 
mtinued,   to  produce  marked  spinal  diseases ;   for  example, 

The  local  dej>elopmerd  of  various  iiifectious  diseases^  acute  or 
>ttic,  is  of  great  importance  in  etiology.  Syphilis,  by  becom- 
ttg  localized  in  the  vertebral  column,  the  membranes,  or  tlie  cord 
Itself,  nmy  lead  to  spinal  symptoms  ;  tuberculosis  not  seldom 
attacks  the  cord  and  its  membranes  ;  and  of  the  acute  infectious 
diseases  there  is  one  (meningitis  cerebro-spinalis)  of  which  the 
chief  seat  is  the  pia  mater  cerebro-spinaliB,  To  these  must  be 
added  the  cases,  not  few  in  number,  of  spinal  affections  folloW' 
iiiff  acute  diseases  (typhoid,  acute  exanthemata,  intermittent, 
influent  pneumonia,  etc.),  which,  as  a  rule,  must  be  regarded 
not  as  a  specialized  localization  of  the  original  process,  but  rather 
as  somewhat  accidental  complications  of  the  latter,  dependent  on 
a  local  predisposition  established  by  the  acute  disease. 

A  very  frequent  source  of  spinal  disease  is  found,  lastly,  in 


^  Remarks  on  Pamljais,  etc.,  Dependetit  on  Idea.    Brit,  Med,  Joar.  No.  0. 
1^4881 

'  Xed.  Times.  1805.  Aag.  5. 

•  BerL  klin.  WocheoBohrift.  1873.  Nob.  24-26. 

*  In  the  third  caee  of  KohU  the  meiues  were  instantly  suppre^ed  b^  flight. 
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irrilatioTi  and  disease  of  peripheral  organs.  Of  this  we  have 
already  Duiiierous  proofs.  Pamplegia  has  been  seen  with  e^e- 
cial  frequency  following  severe  and  obstinate  dysenteries  and 
other  intestinal  diseases,  and  chronic  affections  of  the  kidueys 
and  bladder  ;  in  many  cases  the  autopsy  has  shown  myelitis  tu 
be  tlie  cause  of  the  paraplegia.  Such  occurrences  have  been  less 
frequently  observed  in  uterine  disease,  which  is  more  commonly 
followed  by  hysterical  palsies — though  the  latter  also,  in  soi 
cases,  are  certainly  of  spinal  origin*  Myelitis  has  also  been 
served  to  follow  peripheral  lesions  of  nerves,  diseases  of  joint^ 
and  so  forth  ;  the  tetanus  wliich  follows  injuries  of  nerves  aud 
peripheral  lesions  certainly  belongs  to  this  class. 

All  these  processes  have  long  been  studied  with  great  asea] ; 
they  have,  in  fact,  been  made  into  a  special  class  of  reflex  disaT' 
ders  (usually  termed  reflt^x  pamlyses),  because  they  ha\*^e  been 
commonly  supposed  to  originate  in  the  reHex  way  from  i>erip] 
ral  irritation.  But  the  theory  of  these  reflex  disc-ases  is  in  difr-^ 
pute  to  this  day;  and  the  number  of  works  written  upon  them 
very  large/  We  have  discussed  this  point  in  another  place;! 
the  statements  there  made  relate  chiefly  to  reflex  paraplegia 
the  myelitis  wliich  causes  it,  and  we  may  therefore  refer  to  t" 
place,  to  avoid  repetitions.  The  spinal  disturbances  which  fol- 
low peripheral  irritation  or  disease  cannot,  therefore,  as  a  general 
thing,  be  referred  to  a  purely  reflex  disturbance  of  function; 
they  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  dependent  on  coarser  cbaricr^^s 
of  nutrition  (inflammation,  softening,  exudation)  in  the  curi 
Regarding  the  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  primary  irrita- 
tion, we  are  not  yet  fully  in  possession  of  the  facts  ;  it  is  in  i>art 
effected  by  an  ascending  neuritis,  of  the  existence  of  which  there 


>  For  moTo  in  mute  iDforni&tioQ  we  refer  tho  reader  to  the  following :  heydok^  Ueba 
Rdlexl&hmmig.  Yolkmiuii^'a  Bammlung  kim.  Yortr.  No.  2.  1870. — Lcuikmm^  Wsmmvag 
der  Thittigkeit  der  motoriachea  Nervonceutren^  etc.  Reichert  u.  Du  Bola*  Archir.  1868. 
—Feinberg,  Ueber  RefiexliihinuBg.  BerL  klin.  WocbenBobrift.  187L— T^feMfer,  Ucber 
Henritis.  Bias*  Komgaberg,  l^^.^—Brmnn-SefpiaTfi^  Lflcturea  on  the  Dtognooia  o&d 
Treatment  of  the  Priticipal  Forma  of  Paraljaia  of  the  Lower  Extremitiea,  LondoD. 
1801, — Jfit*foud^  Lea  paraplegics  et  rfttaade  da  mouTement,  1864. —  W,  6?utf,  Med.-cliit 
Tmntoct.  Vol.  m,  185*1  p.  105, 
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is  no  doubt ;  but  in  other  cases  the  inflammation  is  transmitted 
to  the  cord  in  the  reflex  way. 

A  few  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  settle  this  question, 
but  without  much  success.  The  investigation  by  Boessingh ' 
threatens  to  set  us  back  a  step,  as  he  has  arrived  at  entirely  nega- 
tive conclusions  in  his  repetition  of  the  experiments  of  Lewisson 
and  Feinberg. 

Klemm's'  laborious  studies  leave  room  for  many  questions 
and  doubts.  They  by  no  means  prove  that  a  direct  propagation 
of  the  inflammation  takes  place  along  the  nerve  to  the  central 
oigan :  an  extension  hy  leaps  was  all  that  was  proved.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  and  especially  where  inflammation  is  transmitted 
to  the  symmetrically  situated  nerve  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body,  without  demonstrable  affection  of  the  central  organs,  the 
only  explanation  is  that  which  assumes  a  sort  of  reflex  transmis- 
sion. The  process  may  be  essentially  like  that  in  which  ex- 
posure of  the  skin  to  cold  produces  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
cord.  In  so-called  *' reflex  paralysis,"  the  irritation  is  of  an- 
other sort,  and  acts  upon  some  other  organ  than  the  skin. 

The  question  of  reflex  disease  of  the  cord  is  certainly  still  in 
doubt^  and  is  in  great  need  of  further  clinical  and  experimental 
study. 


C.  General  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

When  we  encounter  a  complicated  nervous  affection,  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  is  a  careful  enumeration  of  the  existing  disturb- 
ances. The  first  and  most  important  point  is,  to  test  all  the  de- 
])artments  of  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the 
existence,  the  grouping,  the  succession,  and  the  history  of  each 
symptom.    The  diagnosis  is  made  from  the  total  of  all  these. 

The  next  question  is  always  that  of  the  location  of  the  dis- 
ease; the  organ  affected;  in  nervous  diseases,  the  choice  lies 

>  Bijdrai^  tot  de  Theorie  der  Beflezparaljse.  NederL  Tijdschr.  vor  Gkneesk.    1873. 
Bd.  L  No.  53.  See  Virchow-Hinch^s  Jahresb.  for  1873.  Bd.  U.  p.  41 
<  Ueber  Nenritk  migraoB.  Dias.  Strassb.  1874. 
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between  the  braiai  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  spinal  cord,  tbe 
peripheral  nerves,  and  the  sympathetic. 

The  reply  to  this  question,  in  the  case  of  the  spinal  cord,  oflea 
involves  gn^at  difficulties*  We  may,  it  is  true,  follow  the  good 
old  rule,  to  place  the  point  of  lesion  at  a  spot  where  all  the  affected 
paths  lie  nearest  together.  But  this  rule  often  goes  but  little 
way  with  the  spinal  cord,  both  be^rause  all  the  paths  which  it 
contains  pass  into  the  peripheml  nerves,  and  may  be  diseased  in 
them,  and  also  because  a  plurality  of  seats  of  disease  is  possible, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  central  nervous  system,  is  very  common. 
There  is  no  function,  quite  specifically  peculiar  to  the  cord,  the 
impairment  of  which  would  lead  us  at  once  to  recognize  an  affec- 
tion of  the  cord :  this  statement  is  true,  even  in  regard  to  the 
disturbances  of  reflex  activity. 

When,  therefore,  disturbances  of  the  sensory  and  motor  sys- 
tem, of  the  vaso-motor  and  the  reflex  functions,  of  the  trophic 
conditions  and  of  the  genito-urinary  functions,  etc,  coexist,  ami 
in  parts  which  directly  depend  on  the  cord  for  theu-  iiinervatioru 
then  there  is  a  great  probabilUy  that  the  cord  is  affected ;  but 
certainty  does  not  exist  until  we  have  excluded  the  affections  of 
the  peripheral  paths.  This  is  certainly  possible  in  many  cases, 
but  not  in  all ;  there  are,  for  instance,  diseases  of  the  cauda 
equina,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from  tho:^ 
of  the  cord,  and  the  same  is  true  of  extensive  disease  of  the 
nerve-roots,  etc. 

In  such  dubious  cases,  various  means  may  be  employed  to 
confirm  the  dijiguosis,  such  as  the  data  of  thehistor}'^  of  the  case, 
or  the  causal  factor,  which  often  give  us  an  opportunity  to  infer 
a  definite  seat  of  lesion. 

By  far  the  best  aid  is  that  furnished  by  experience^  which 
teaches  us  that  certain  well-characterized  groups  of  symptoms 
correspond  to  very  definite  lesions  of  the  cord*  We  are  in  pos- 
session of  a  series  of  groups  of  this  sort,  which  can  without 
hesitation  be  recognized  as  dependent  on  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord  ;  thus,  tabes  dorsalis,  the  so-called  acute  spinal  paralysis  of 
children  and  adults,  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns,  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  tetanus,  and  man}''  others. 

Experience  goes  still  further ;  it  often  gives  us  notice  by  a  few 
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Bymptoms,  often  by  a  single  one,  of  a  threatening  or  actually 
present  disease  of  the  cord,  because  the  constant  or  almost  con- 
stant, coincidence  between  the  symptom  and  the  disease  has  be- 
come established  through  observation ;  thus,  for  instance,  tabes 
may  often  be  recognized  by  a  precursory  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  or  by  lancinating  pains. 

It  therefore  follows  that  in  order  to  form  a  correct  and  sure 
diagnosis  of  a  spinal  disease,  we  need  not  only  a  very  careful  and 
comprehensive  investigation,  not  only  an  accurate  statement  and 
estimation  of  the  etiological  and  other  elements,  but  also  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  the  pathology  of  the 
cord,  and  a  good  bit  of  practical  experience. 

There  remain,  however,  a  few  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis 
may  be  difficult,  and  in  which  the  spinal  location  of  the  disease 
is  not  quite  certain.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  spinal  from  the  peripheral  disease,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  cerebral  on  the  other— which  is  often  very  difficult. 
We  must,  however,  here  confine  ourselves  to  naming  a  few  points 
which  will  assist  diagnosis  in  given  cases. 

In  favor  of  a  peripheral  localization,  the  following  circum- 
stances may  be  mentioned :  Limitation  of  the  disturbances  to 
single  nerves  or  branches  of  nerves ;  exact  coincidence  of  the 
motor,  sensory,  vaso-motor,  and  trophic  disturbances  with  the 
distribution  of  a  peripheral  nerve ;  absence  of  retarded  conduc- 
tion of  sensation ;  absence  of  all  reflex  action ;  absence  of  weak- 
ness of  the  bladder  and  the  sexual  functions,  etc.,  in  case  the 
sacral  nerve  itself  is  not  the  seat  of  disease ;  presence  of  great 
disturbance  of  the  trophic  function  ;  certain  results  of  electrical 
examination  ;  ^  the  existence  of  a  known  local  cause  of  lesion. 

In  favor  of  a  cerebral  location  we  may  have  the  following 
(among  others) :  hemiplegic  distribution  of  the  disturbances,  with 
the  sensory  and  motor  disturbances  upon  the  same  side ;  unequal 
intensity  of  the  sensory  and  the  motor  disturbances ;  absence  of 
all  trophic  disturbance ;  entirely  normal  electric  reaction ;  re- 
tention or  exaggeration  of  all  spinal  reflex  acts;  retention  of 
associate  movements  and  automatic  movements,  and  of  the  rectal 

1  See  Vol  XI.  p.  445. 
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and  vesical  f mictions ;  presence  of  disturbance  of  the  highe 
senses,  and  of  various  cerebral  nerves  (except  so  far  as 
knowTi  to  be  often  involved  in  spinal  disease),  of  disttirbatic 
of  speech  and  of  the  mental  functions;  tinally,  the  presence 
headache,  giddiness,  and  causeless  vomiting. 

In  favor  of  tlie  sptial  seat  of  disease,  the  following  circnn 
stances  may  be  used  in  evidence:  the  usually  paraplegic  dist 
bution  of  symptoms;  crossing  of  motor  and  sensory  disturbanc 
in  case  of  hemipiegic  symptoms ;  sensation  of  a  girdle  at  tl 
npper  limit  of  the  otlier  disturbances  ;  change  in  a  portion  of  til 
spinal  reflex:  acts  (exaggeration  or  weakening) ;  weakness  of 
genito-urinary  functions;  pamlysis  of  the  rectum;  trophic 
turbances,  bed-sores,  etc;  definite  parses thesiie,  retardation 
the  conduction  of  sensory  impressions;  disturbance  of  certain 
automatic  movements  ;  the  peculiar  local  limitation  of  spasms  of 
cerebral  origin  ;  absence  of  psychical  changes,  and  usually,  of  di^ 
turbances  of  the  higher  organs  of  sense  and  the  cerebral  nerve 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  all  these  points  possess  by  no 
means  an  absolute,  but  only  a  very  conditional  value  ;  that  their 
signiiicance  is  very  often  not  decisive,  except  in  connection  with 
many  other  symptoms,  so  that  they  cannot  be  made  usef al  for 
diagnostic  purposes  except  after  a  very  careful  estimation  of  all 
circumstances. 

When  we  have  decided  that  the  cord  is  the  seat  of  disease,  we 
have  to  proceed  to  localize  the  lesion  within  the  card.  In  doing 
this,  the  distribution  of  the  symptoms,  especially  those  of  paraly- 
sis, usually  furnishes  an  excellent  point:  it  is  often  possible  to 
decide  within  a  hair's  breadth  to  what  height  in  the  cord  a  certain 
alTection  extends,  and  the  gradually  upward  progress  may  often 
be  followed  in  a  very  beautiful  manner.  While  thus  the  upper 
limit  of  a  lesion  is  usually  verj"  easily  recognized,  the  same  is  not 
equally  true  of  the  lower  limit,  and  it  is  often  hard  to  decide 
whether  the  lesion  is  diffuse  or  circumscribed  as  respects  the 
longitudinal  section  of  the  cord*  Yet  there  are  certain  points 
which  indicate  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  cord  are  intact;  the 
principal  of  these  (see  General  Symptoms)  are  those  relating  to 
the  retlex  function,  that  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  the 
nutrition  of  skin  and  muscles. 
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This  is  the  case  when  disease  extends  over  the  entire  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  cord,  and  to  some  extent,  also,  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direction  of  the  cord. 

We  are  enabled  by  experience  to  recognize  also  diseases  con- 
fined to  limited  parts  of  the  transverse  section ;  such  may  also 
extend  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  in  the  longitudinal  axis. 
Thus  we  can  distinguish  the  affections  of  the  separate  white  col- 
umns, the  anterior  and  the  central  gray  matter,  etc. ;  those  of 
the  white  posterior  columns  (probably  only  the  outer  divisions) 
furnish  the  symptoms  of  tabes  dorsalis  (see  the  special  part) ; 
that  of  the  white  lateral  columns,  the  symptoms  of  Charcot's 
lateral  sclerosis  (which  see) ;  that  of  the  anterior  gray  cornua  in 
its  acute  form,  the  symptoms  of  infantile  spinal  pamlysis;  in  its 
chronic  form,  probably  those  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy ; 
disease  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  symptoms  of  Brown- 
S^uard^s  unilateral  lesion ;  disease  of  the  central  gray  substance 
^ves  rise  to  an  equally  characteristic  group,  and  in  general,  the 
implication  of  the  gray  substance  may  be  recognized  by  the  dis- 
turbances of  nutrition,  of  reflex  action,  of  electrical  reaction,  etc. 

Thus,  in  many  cases,  it  is  possible  to  decide  very  accurately 
with  regard  to  the  seat  and  location  of  the  lesions  in  relation  to 
the  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  the  cord ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  perfection  of  the  methods  of  anatomical  research,  recently 
applied  to  the  diseased  cord,  will  soon  add  much  to  our  means 
of  diagnosis.  And  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done,  for  there  are 
considerable  parts  of  the  transverse  section,  the  lesions  of  which 
have  never  yet  been  brought  into  relation  with  any  group  of 
symptoms. 

It  remains  for  us  to  decide  the  nature  of  the  lesion — ^whether 
paralysis  or  irritation,  inflammation  or  degeneration,  softening 
or  atrophy  and  sclerosis,  compression  or  bleeding  or  other  lesions, 
are  present  in  the  cord. 

It  is  diflScult  to  establish  general  diagnostic  rules  for  this; 
symptoms  of  irritation  (spasm,  pain,  increased  reflex  action)  will 
incline  us  to  infer  a  corresponding  pathological  state ;  symptoms 
of  paralysis  will  point  rather  to  degenerative  processes,  softening 
or  compression  and  destruction  of  the  cord  ;  but  we  must  be  cau- 
tious in  these  inferences,  since  both  sorts  of  symptoms  and  both 
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pathological  conditions  are  very  often  combined^  and  the 
disease  in  its  progress  not  seldom  leads  to  a  manifold  alternat 
of  symptoms. 

Butj  as  a  rale,  more  and  better  points  can  be  derived  fi^om  1 
results  of  experience,  from  the  development  and  order  of  sue 
Bion  of  tlie  symptoms,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  the  etiolc 
the  objective  examination,  etc. 

It  would  lead  iis  too  far  to  attempt  to  give  and  analyze  < 
amples  of  even  a  portion  of  the  possible  cases  here  alluded  1 
We  shall  find  opportunity  for  doing  this  in  the  special  parti 
this  work.  Our  present  object  is  confined  to  indicating  the  poii 
for  diagnosis,  and  the  methods  and  instruments,  tlie  precautic 
and  the  care,  required  in  order  to  render  the  diagnosis  exa 
As  regards  complications,  we  will  only  say,  in  brief,  that  tl 
must  be  ascertained  and  judged  according  to  the  usual  diagnq 
tic  rules. 


TV.  General  Therapeutics  of  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

This  branch  of  our  subject  presents  many  weak  sides. 
most  diseases  of  the  cord,  our  success  in  the  use  of  remedies! 
rather  small.    The  general  opinion  regarding  spinal  diseases,  th 
they  are  nearly  or  quite  incurable,  is  but  too  well  founded. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  recently  had  to  modify  this  vie« 
essentially.  A  great  number  of  curable  diseases  have  been  re- 
ferred to  a  spinal  origin  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prognosis 
in  many  chronic  spinal  diseases  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
progress  of  therapeutics. 

Yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  And  above  all,  we  must  learn 
how  to  recognize  the  diseases,  before  we  can  treat  them  ration- 
ally ;  we  are  still  at  the  threshold  of  exact  knowledge  of  the 
pathology  of  the  cord,  and  the  scientific  tlierapeutics  of  its  dis- 
eases is  still  in  its  first  stage. 

The  attempt  to  state  the  general  principles  of  treatment  at  this 
day  seems  hazardous,  so  small  is  the  material,  and  so  uncritically 
reported.     The  attempt  will  nevertheless  be  made  to  present  tl 
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'remedies  which  are  used  in  disease  of  the  cord^  and  especially 
those  which  we  have  I'eason  to  suppose  exercise  a  decided  in- 
llaence  over  that  organ.  For  the  present,  we  must  be  content 
with  such  a  mere  attempt. 

The  indications  in  spinal  disease  are  very  numerous,  consist- 

of,  a,  the  removal  of  so-called  functional  disturbances  (intan- 

Je  disturbances  of  nutrition),  especially  those  of  a  clironic 

;  J,  alteration  of  disturbances  of  circulation  (hyperfemia  and 

mia) ;  <%  the  cure  of  acute  anatomical  clianges  (acute  inllain* 

tion,  softening,  hemorrhage,  etc.)  ;  and,  finally,  cZ,  the  removal 

chronic  anatomical  changes  (degeneration,  atrophy,  sclerosis, 

umtion,  new  formations,  etc.). 

All  the  usual  methods  of  treatment  are,  of  course,  employed 
these  objects,  with  suitable  modiiications  to  adapt  them  to 
seat  of  the  disease ;  the  functional  disturbances  are  remedied 
regulation  of  the  function,  by  slight  stimulation  of  the  latter, 
by  alteration  and  improvement  of  tlie  nuirition  and  sanguifica- 
tiou  ;  for  disturbances  of  circuhition,  we  have  a  variety  of  means 
for  acting  on  the  vaso-motor  system  and  the  vessels;  acute  in- 
flammatory processes  are  treated  by  aatiphlogistics,  derivation, 
etc.;  the  chronic  alterations  are  usually  attacked  by  alterative, 
exciting,  and  derivative  procedures.  In  the  cure  of  these  chronic 
cases  nature  has,  of  course,  tlie  chief  part  to  play  ;  we  have  only 
to  supply  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  repairing  the  disor- 
ders, to  excite  the  desired  change  in  the  general  nutrition  hy  cer- 
tain remedies,  by  promoting  the  formation  of  l)Iood  and  the  pro- 
eeases  of  nutrition,  by  stimulating  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue, 
by  regulating  the  function  of  the  diseased  parts,  and  so  on.  For 
jm>re  particular  remarks  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  special 
^fb^t  of  this  work. 

We  shall  here  give  the  remedies  and  metliods  in  general, 
which  are  adaptetl  to  the  above  indications,  and  shall  attempt  to 
make  their  mode  of  action  intelligible  upon  scientific  principles. 
This  attempt  is  made  rather  in  the  liope  of  stimulating  exact 
study  than  as  an  exhaustive  presentation  ;  such  a  presentation 
uld  be  forbidden  by  the  limits  of  the  present  work. 
We  shall  first  devote  a  section  to  the  very  important  group  of 
rnal  ov  pJiyitical  remedies^  then  speak  of  the  very  scanty  list 
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of  internal  remedies  ;  in  a  tliird  section  a  series  of  syTnj 
remedies  and  methods  will  be  mentioned,  which  may  be  employed 
according  to  occasion  in  any  spinal  disease;  and  in  the  fourtli 
section  the  general  regimen  and  dieL 


1.  Physical  Re7nedies. ^External  Remedies. 
Gold. 

Tlie  application  of  cold  to  living  tissnes  first  depresses  the 
teniperatnre,  and  lessens  the  snpply  of  blood  by  iscbfemia  ;  tl 
retards  the  processes  of  metamorphosis,  and  limits  those  of  e3CU* 
dation  and  emigration ;  at  the  same  time  the  excitability  and 
condoctibility  of  the  nervous  apparatus  are  depressed. 

Hence  are  derived  the  leading  indications  for  the  use  of  cold 
in  inflammations,  hypenemias,  and  exudations,  and  also  in  c^ses 
where  there  is  abnormal  excitement  in  the  nervous  system,  pains, 
and  spasm. 

In  accordance  with  the  latest  i-esearches  of  Riegel '  and 
Schultze/  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  cord  can  be  reached 
directly  by  the  action  of  cold,  although  the  thickness  of  the 
parts  overlying  it  is  so  great  that  a  very  powerful  and  continu- 
ous application  of  ice  aloug  the  line  of  the  spine  is  necessary  t^ 
produce  tliat  effect.     The  effects  of  Chapman- s  well-known  vaa 
motor  therapeutics  are  also  in  favor  of  the  possibility  of  such  ai" 
action. 

Clmpman/  by  tho  appUcation  of  ice  or  of  warmth  to  tlie  Bpiiiei  producea  a  | 
crful  action  upon  the  cord  and  its  vessels.  He  states  that  the  continuous  npplie 
tion  of  ice  produces  isclioeinin  of  tlie  cord^  leascuing:  the  reflex  jrritabilitjr  and  the 
other  functions ;  alternate  ttj>plicatton  of  ice  and  wannth  increasc«  the  flow  of 
blood  and  the  manifestation  of  energy  upon  I  he  part  of  the  cord  ;  repeatt^d  brief 
appncations  of  ice  at  lonnrcr  intervals  produces  similar  but  less  marked  eflfocts; 
and,  finally,  by  application  of  ice  to  the  back  we  can  increase  the  cfrculatioti  in 
those  peripheral  regions  which  receive  their  vaao-motor  nerves  from  the  portion  d 
the  cord  thus  treated* 


»  Virohow's  Archiv.  Bd.  50.  Heft  1. 
-  Loeale  Einwirkung  iles  Eises  nnf  den  tbier.  Orgauismua,  Deutscti.  Arob.  kiln.  '. 
Xlll    p.  GOO.   1S74. 

>  Med.  Time*  and  Goa.  July  18,  1803. 
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Besides  this  direct  action,  a  reflex  influence  may  be  exerted 
by  the  cutaneous  nen^es,  as  excited  or  depressed  by  the  stimulus 
of  cold;  this  has  not  yet  been  carefully  studied. 

The  application  of  cold  to  the  spinal  cord  may  be  made  either 
by  a  common  ice-bag  or  by  several,  if  required,  or  (better)  by 
Chapman's  bags ;  the  complicated  apparatus  of  Koopman  *  does 
not  seem  to  be  required.  Less  energetic  and  more  transitory  ef- 
fects can  be  obtained  by  cold  irrigation  or  cold  affusion  of  the 
back« 

Warmtli, 

The  effects  of  warmth  are  in  many  respects  the  opposite  to 
those  of  cold ;  it  raisers  the  tempemture  of  the  tissues,  increases 
the  flow  of  blood  towards  them,  and  increases  the  excitability  of 
nervous  appamtus.  We  therefore  expect  from  its  action  an  in- 
creased transformation  of  tissue,  or  stimulation  of  the  processes 
of  nutrition,  and  a  consequent  repair  of  defects  of  nutrition, 
removal  of  atrophy,  degenemtion,  sclerosis,  etc.  It  is  believed 
to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  increasing  the  process  of  resorp- 
tion of  fluid  or  solid  material,  and  for  repairing  chronic  processes 
of  inflammation.     It  furthermore  often  soothes  pain  and  spasms. 

The  way  in  wiiich  warmth  acts  upon  the  cord  has  not  been 
much  studied.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  penetrates  directly 
to  the  cord  when  applied  externally— tliough  it  probably  does 
»o.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reflex  action,  effected  by  means  of 
the  cutaneous  nerves,  is  certainly  not  to  be  underestimate^. 

The  results  to  be  expected  from  its  use  are  :  dihitation  of  the 
blood-vessels,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  current  of  blood 
and  the  other  fluids,  and  of  the  processes  of  tissue- change  in  tlie 
cord,  an  increased  facility  and  mpidity  in  the  nervous  processes, 
and  finally,  a  removal  of  excitements  which  often  affect  the  cord, 
originating  in  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

It  follows  from  this,  in  what  morbid  conditions  of  the  cord 
the  application  of  w^armth  will  be  considered  most  desimble. 
But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  warmth  is  known  to  be  easily 
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capable  of  prodncing  over-excitemt>nt  and  exhaustion,  leading 
to  congestive  states  o£  the  cord,  and  that  the  use  of  warmtli 
13  contm*indicated  in  all  cases  where  such  results  are  to  be 

dreaded. 

The  methods  of  applying  warmtli  are  very  simple :  cataplasms, 
hot  sand*bags,  Chapman's  caoutchouc  bags  filled  with  hot  water 

and  laid  along  the  spine  ;  hot-water  fomentations,  or  (the  miMe?t 
form  of  all)  Priessnitz's  wet  v^^aps,  which  gmdually  w^arm  ihem 
selves. 


Bathi 

Compare  Bmun,  BalneothcrRpie,  8,  Atifl.  IBIB.^Valenlingr^  Handb.  derBalsiO' 
thempie.  1873.— ^rf#7*?«,  Heilquellenk-hre.  2.  Aufl.  1862. — Bflfft- TkilnuMi, 
Hiindb.  der  Balneotherapies  8.  Aufl.  1874. — Durand-Fardtly  De  la  xaieur  da 
catix  mm6ralcs  dans  le  traitemctit  des  paraplegics*  Bull,  de  Th6r&p.  M&iSIl 
1857.  —  Qotth,  Bchoh^  Ueber  Ruckenmarksluhmuug  tind  ihre  Behandlim| 
durch  Cudowa.  Liegnitz,  \H'i%--^Runtje^  Die  Bedeutung  der  Wassercnrai  la 
chroniacbra  KraiiklRiten,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.  XIL  p.  207.  1873.—-^.  ^*dU 
for^  Ueber  Tempentlur  and  Mecliaaik  der  Badeformcn  bei  Tabes  und  cliron. 
MycHtis,   Deutsch.  Zeitsclir.  f.  prakt  Med,    1975. 

Baths  form  a  very  important  group  of  remedies  in  complaints 
of  the  spinal  cord.  Great  results  must  be  ascribed  to  them,  iii 
most  of  the  chronic  forms.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  define 
their  mode  of  action  and  their  indications,  jjartly  on  account  of 
onr  defective  knowhxlge  of  spinal  pathology,  partly  because  the 
subject  of  balneotherapeutics  has  as  yet  received  but  little  scien- 
tific development.  The  diagnosis  of  spinal  disease  is  certainly  in 
a  very  defective  condition  ;  our  ideas  regarding  the  auatomicai 
changes,  as  existing  in  individual  cases  and  at  dett^nuined  peri- 
ods, are  equally  imperfect ;  hence  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
indications^  and  the  wide  room  for  empirical  treatment,  which 
too  often  passes  beyond  the  allowed  limit  of  experiment. 

We  will  here  speak  of  tlie  flifferent  forais  of  baths,  and  their 
mode  of  action  as  taught  by  the  science  of  balneotherapeutics, 
and  shall  attempt  to  state  wiiich  forms  are  most  suitable  for  the 
treatment  of  different  spinal  diseases  or  groups  of  symptoms. 
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Warm  Baths 


ive  from   time  immemorial  been  a  favorite  method  of  treat- 

:  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord — especially  paralyses,  which  us- 
illr  form  the  chief  part  of  such  as  come  for  balneological  treat- 
ment. Tills  has  been  especially  true  of  the  indifferent  or  iicjato- 
themue  ;  but  the  weak  brine  baths,  alkaline  waters,  sulphur- 
baths,  etc.^  containing  unimportant  amounts  of  salt  and  gas,  are 
quite  similar  to  their  mode  of  action*  The  same  is  true  of  steam- 
bathsj  hot  sand-baths,  and  the  like. 

The  effect  of  warm  baths  is  first  seen  upon  the  skin,  in  which 
a  great  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  occurs,  followed  later 
by  a  moderate  contraction.  Thereby  the  circulation  in  the  skin 
is  liastened^  and  a  great  evaporation  and  sweating  fotlowf^,  which 
ifl  rendered  easier  by  the  removal  of  the  upper  layers  of  epider- 
mis. At  the  same  time>  the  organiism  receives  an  access  of 
wanxith^  or,  at  least,  is  enabled  to  lay  up  a  part  of  its  own  store 
of  heat.  Thus  the  processes  of  oxidation  are  furthered,  and  the 
discharge  of  most  of  the  functions  of  the  body  is  facilitated, 
which  accounts  for  the  refreshing  effect  of  a  warm  bath  when  one 
is  greatly  fatigued. 

For  our  purpose,  the  effects  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 
The  warm  bath  increases  the  facility  of  all  the  chemico-physical 
proc<?sses  in  the  system,  leading  to  stinuilatiou  of  tlie  metamor- 
phosis of  tissue  and  freedom  of  function,  without  any  subsequent 
reaction  from  excessive  stimulation.  At  tlie  same  time,  by  shel- 
tering the  body  from  the  continual  change  of  temperature  of  the 
outer  air,  it  acts  as  a  sedative.  By  the  thixion  of  blood  to  the  skin 
it  chang»*s  the  distribution  of  this  tluid^  and  acts  as  a  derivative 
in  congestions  of  internal  organs  ;  it  acts  as  a  resorbenfc  by  stim- 
ularixig  the  nerve-centres,  by  changing  the  course  of  the  blood, 
and  by  the  production  of  sweat,  and  by  washing  out  the  system. 

Warm  batlis  are  best  borne  by  feeble  individuals,  whose 
power  of  resistance  and  of  making  heat  are  weakened.  Their 
effect  depends  very  greatly  upon  their  tempemture.  If  this  be 
indifferent  (32°'B6'*  C.  [90^  to  97''  Fahr.] ),  they  are  believed  to  act 
chiefly  as  sedatives ;  warm  and  very  warm  baths  {'M'^-AT  G,  [97"^ 
to  108^  Fahr,])  are  more  stimulating,  produce  strong  excitement 
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of  the  blood-vessels,  much  sweating,  increase  of  tissue-cbani 
Lukewarm  baths  {^S'-S^r  C.  [Sa^o  90°  Falir.] )  are  believed 
have  a  special  depriment  effect  in  the  case  of  nervous,  irri 
persons. 

As  the  temperature  rises,   therefore,  the  exciting  qnaiiti 
become  more  prominent ;  as  it  sinks,  the  soothing. 

The  geogi-aphical  site  of  the  baths  must  be  considered,  togetl 
with  the  tenipemture,  especially  in  the  case  of  indifferent  the: 
for  experience  seems  to  sliow  that  the  higher  the  site  the  hij 
may  be  the  tempemturc  that  is  borne,  and  that,  the  more 
table  the  patient  is,  the  more  elevated  may  be  tlie  spot  to  whii 
he  is  sent  for  cure.    This  is  an  important  point  in  practice* 

The  indications  which  follow  from  these  principles  are 
easy  to  state.  Most  of  the  circumstances  are  very  complicat' 
If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  most  prominent  symptoms,  t 
matter  seems  very  easy  ;  when  the  symptoms  of  irritation  p 
ponderate,  and  irritability  is  very  marked  (spinal  irritation),  we 
choose  rather  the  soothing  baths  ;  if  symptoms  of  depression  ar^ 
prominent  (ann^sthesia,  paralysis^  etc.),  the  exciting  baths  at 
higher  temperature. 

But  unless  w^e  consider  that  a  decided  degree  of  irritable 
weakness  not  only  may  he,  but  usually  is  present  in  cases  of 
spinal  paralytic  affection,  and  that  in  such  cases  we  usually 
have  to  do  with  an  extremely  irritable  and  exhausted  nervons 
system  ;  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  important  disturbances  ol 
circulation  and  nutrition  are  usually  present  in  the  most  impoTj 
tant  organs,  which  may  possibly  be  affected  injuriously  by 
warm  baths,  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  false  steps.  Nor  hav*» 
they  been  avoided,  in  fact ;  certain  spinal  diseases  (tabes,  m[ 
litis,  etc*)  have  often  been  made  worse  by  too  warm  baths, 

The  degenerative  and  sclerotic  foims  of  spinal  disease  seem  to 
require  the  greatest  care  in  this  respect,  and  we  are  yet  in  need, 
before  we  can  be  quite  safe  in  using  them,  of  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  special  action  of  thermae  upon  these  distnrban< 
nutrition. 

Our  remed}^,  therefore,  has  not  merely  a  directly  exciti 
composing  influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  but  also  one  of 
gi*eater  consequ*^ nee,  namely,  the  altemtive  action  which  it  ex 
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(by  virtue  of  increasing  tlie  nietamorpliosia  of  tissne  and 
ig  the  direction  of  the  blood-current)  uprm  course  and  line 
disturbances  of  nutrition.     We  shall  not  be  able  to  define  the 
indicationa  until  the  latter  mode  of  action  is  better  understood. 

The  warm  springs  are  now  used  in  exhaustion  of  the  spinal 
cord  after  typlioid  and  other  severe  diseases,  or  excesses  of  any 
kind ;  in  spinal  irritution  (modenitely  warm  baths) ;  in  paraplegia 
from  shock  to  the  cord  (energetic  use  of  very  warm  baths) ;  in 
tabes  (avoid  very  warm  baths!  select  baths  of  indifferent  temper- 
ature) ;  in  myelitis  and  softening  of  the  cord  (slightly  warm) ;  in 
meningitis  exsudativa  (all  warm  springs,  especially  those  of  higher 
temperature),  etc. 

^  Fr.  Richter  believes  tliat  only  baths  of  a  moderate  warmth  or 
fpoderate  coolness  ought  to  be  used  in  chronic  inflammatory  or 
atrophic  alfections  of  the  cord.  The  warmer  baths  (from  32.5° 
C.  [90''  Fahr.]  upwards)  are  considered  by  him  the  best  adapted 
for  chronic  inflammatory  states  of  the  cord  with  preponderant 
symptoms  of  irritation. 

We  give  the  following  list  of  the  most  frequented  warra 
springs,  with  the  height  above  the  sea-level  and  tlie  temperature 
of  the  water :  Schlangenbad  (9lK)' ;  30-32.5°  C.  [86°  to  90"*  Fahr.] ) ; 
Badenweiler  (1.425';  30^32.5^) ;  Landeck  (1,398;  3L0-32.5°  [88^  to 
90^  Fahr,]);  Wildbad  (1,323';  35.0°  [05°  Falm]) ;  Ragatz (1,570'; 
38.0^  [100.5^  Fahr.]);  Pfeffers  (2,115';  38.0");  Romerbad  (755'; 
28.0")',  Gastein  (3,315';  32,5-40.0°  [90°  to  104°  Fahr.]);  Wann- 
brunn  (1,100';  40.5°  [106^  Fahr.]);  Wiesbaden  (323' ;  34.0-40.0° 
[94^  to  104°  Fahr.]  ) ;  Teplitz  (048' ;  37.5-42.6"  [99°  to  108°  Fahr.] ) ; 
I^euk  (3,309' ;  39.0-^0.0°  [102"  to  122°  Fahr.] ) ;  Baden-Baden  (610' ; 
4«.a-fl8.0°  [116^  to  154°  Fahr,]);  Plotnbieres  (1,310';  19.0-62.0^ 
[Off*  to  144°  Fahn] ).  A  proper  selection  may  be  made  by  attend- 
ing to  the  special  indications,  the  individual  conditionSi  etc. 

Weak  brine-baths  (containing  not  more  tlian  one  per  cent,  of 
cliloridea),  most  sulijhur-baths,  and  the  weak  alkaline  springs  act 
exactly  like  indifferent  springs,  and  may,  according  to  circuni* 
Btances,  be  used  in  their  place. 

Steam-baths,  hot  sand  baths  ^  hot  air -baths  are  of  a  very  high 
temperature ;  they  produce  powerful  stimuhition  and  diaphore- 
mBj  and  may  be  of  use,  especially  from  the  latter  pecuUarityj  in 
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very  torpid  cases  of  meningitis  exsudatira*     But  it  is  always! 
necessary  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution  in  employing  them  for  ^ 

spinal  complaints. 

The  so-called  ScotcJi  doncJie  (alternation  of  hot  and 
water)  produces  a  veiy  exciting  effect  upon  the  sldn  and  the  ne 
vons  system  ;  it  has  also  been  recommended  in  spinal  panUysfa 
it  requires  to  be  used  with  great  caution. 


BrmeBalhs 

are  very  like  warm  baths  in  their  effects  ;  the  action  of  tem 
ture  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  to  which  tlie  effect  of  the 
contained  must  be  added.  The  most  suitable  proportion  is  be- 
tween two  and  four  per  cent  The  special  effect  of  this  ingredi- 
ent apjiears  in  a  powerful  stimulus  of  the  nutrition  and  cu-cula- 
tion  of  the  skin,  increase  of  the  change  of  tissue,  repair  of 
disturbed  nutrition,  increase  of  resorption.  On  account  of  tlie 
exciting  effect  of  the  salt,  their  temperature  may  be  somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  the  plain  warm  baths.  Their  indications  in 
spinal  disease  are  tlie  same  as  tliose  for  warm  baths ;  and  besides, 
they  are  often  prescribed  for  the  causal  indication,  in  treat: 
scrofula^  vertebral  disease,  caries,  etc- 


The  air  of  the  aalt-pans,  wbich  may  be  brcatlied  in  many  places  wliile  tbe  patient 
is  taking  his  Imthi  is  cool,  ref resiling,  ozonized,  and  in  the  case  of  manj  irrii 
paticata  is  much  to  be  desired  a*  an  accessory. 

Tlie  warm>  hrbie-hatlis  containinff  gas  are  far  more  important 
than  the  simple  warm  ones.  This  class  is  represented  by  Rehme- 
Oeynhausen,  Nauheim,  the  Schonbornsprudel  iu  Kissingen,  aDd 
the  Soolsprudel  in  Sodeu  a.  T,  Their  effect  is  due  to  their  tem- 
perature and  the  salt  they  contain,  in  the  first  place,  and,  next,  to 
the  abundance  of  carbonic  acid,  which  acts  as  a  powerful  excitaat 
of  the  skin  and  the  nervous  system.  Its  direct  effect  is  a  modeqfl 
ate  subtraction  of  heat,  followed  immediately  by  a  reaction,  diir^^ 
ing  which  the  withdrawnl  of  heat  cauttnues,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  continuous  stimulation  of  the  nervous  centres.  It  is  as  it 
vrere  a  combination  of  the  stimulating  and  calming  effects  of  tlie 
cool  and  the  warm  bath. 
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The  result  is  a  general  improvement  of  nutrition  and  the  or- 
ganic functions ;  hence,  resorption  and  removal  of  pathological 
products ;  at  the  same  time,  excitement  of  the  nervous  system 
may  improve  the  nutrition  of  that  department. 

These  baths  are  cool ;  they  must  not  exceed  32°C.  [90°  Fahr.] ; 
they  are  usually  taken  without  moving  the  water,  but  if  we  wish 
to  increase  the  effect,  the  water  may  be  agitated. 

They  are  indicated  in  weakness  of  the  spinal  cord  following 
difficult  convalescence  or  other  exhausting  influences,  in  tabes, 
in  paralysis  after  meningitis,  in  myelitis,  spinal  paralysis  of  chil- 
:  dren,  spinal  irritation,  etc. 

Chalybeate  Baihs^ 

so-called,  are  baths  with  a  very  slight  amount  of  iron,  a  more  or 
.  less  considerable  amount  of  salt,  and  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid. 

Their  action  is  usually  referred  by  balneologists  to  their  tem- 
perature and  the  carbonic  acid  they  contain,  while  the  amount 
of  iron  is  believed  to  be  insignificant.  The  physicians  continue 
to  swear  by  the  springs,  but  they  fail  to  make  a  probable  argu- 
ment for  the  effects  of  the  iron,  except  as  used  internally. 

It  is  certain  that  these  baths,  owing  to  the  presence  of  car- 
bonic acid,  are  among  the  most  powerful  stimulants  of  all,  if 
warmed  with  precaution,  so  as  to  retain  as  much  of  the  gas  as 
possible. 

They  are  indicated  wherever  the  thermal  brine  baths  with 
much  gas  are  required  ;  they  should  be  avoided  in  all  conditions 
in  which  great  excitation  is  to  be  feared ;  but  they  should  be 
applied  wherever  we  have  to  do  with  a  torpid,  inexcitable  state 
of  the  nervous  system,  especially  when  anaemia  is  likewise 
present. 

While  in  general  the  use  of  steel-baths  abounding  in  C02  is 
held  unadvisable  in  diseases  of  the  cord,  and  they  are  admitted 
only  in  very  special  forms  of  functional  disturbance,  Scholz  has  re- 
cently attempted  to  save  the  credit  of  the  steel-baths,  especially 
those  of  Cudowa,  in  spinal  cases,  and  has  stated  their  indications 
and  results  with  exactness.    He  recommends  them  very  highly 
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for  clironic  congestion  of  tlie  cord,  especially  in  anaemic  per 
and  the  subjects  of  nervous  exliaustion  ;  only  by  exception 
Bpinal  meningitis,  limiting  their  use  to  torpid  individuals, 
cases  of  a  sluggish  nature ;   also  in  tlie  initial  stages  of  cliroo 
myelitis,  with  hope  of  success  proportional  to  the  weakness 
anaemia  of  tlie  individual  and  the  sluggishness  of  the  case ;  in  I 
'* primary'^    form  of    tabes,  without  inflammatory   symptom^l 
under  the  same  conditions  ;   finally,  in  all  cases,  for  the  sequel^ 
of  spinal  concussion,  as  soon  as  the  stage  of  excitement  is 
The  best  results  are  obtained  with  mitigated  baths  (diluted 
fresh  water). 

Although  Scholz's  presentation  is  not  wholly  convincing, 
it  is  proved  that  steel-baths,  if  used  ^ith  care,  are  capable 
doing  good  service  in  many  even  severe  cases.     They  deserve  I 
be  tried  thoroughly. 

Among  waters  of  tliis  class  the  following  deserve  mentioi 
Schwalbach  (9tMI'),  Pyrniont  {4(M)'),  St,  Moritz  (4500'),  Bruckena 
{im%  Dribiirg  (6331,  Franzensbad  (1300%  Cudowa  (1235"),  tl 
Kniebisbader  (1200-1900),  etc. 


MooT'Baths  and  Mud-Baths^ 

so-called,  form  a  separate  class.     Their  action  is  as  yet  far  frol 
being  explained  ;  it  cannot  yet  be  stated  with  dt^finiteness.    A' 
part  of  the  effect  is  due  to  their  quality  as  warm  baths,  but  this 
is  accomplished  in  some  entirely  speciiic  and  not  yet  understood^ 
way,  since  they  are  much  less  exciting  than  warm  springs.   Thf 
seem  indicated  wherever  the  thermal  treatment  is  desirable,  bul 
its  Btinuilant  action  is  not  likely  to  be  well  borne;  especiall^^ 
therefore,  in  weakly,  irritable,  and  antemic  constitutions.     Esj 
cial  benefit  has  been  observed  in  spinal  irritation  and  the 
called  tabes  dolorosa,  then  in  paraplegias  and  contractures  cons 
quent  upon  myelitis,  lateral  sclerosis,  compression  of  the  spia 
cord,  etc. 

The  temperature  and  duration  must  be  regulated  according  to 
individual  peculiarities. 

Good  moor- baths  are  found  in  Franzensbad,  Marienbad,  Tep- 
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Ktz,  Dribnrg,  Bnirkenan*  Meinberg,  Elster^  Eilsen,  Nenndorf, 

Iliebwerda,  Pyrmont,  Reiuerz,  etc. 
: 


Pfne^Dccdle  baths,  which  have  been  much  u»cd  and  prais(Ml,  are  only  warni 
baths,  in  which  a  powerful  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  Mn,  not  by  high  tempera- 
or  by  Co>,  but  by  the  ethereal  oil  and  the  extract  of  pine  twigs.  They  may 
b»  iiflcd  whewrvcr  the  more  stimulating  forms  of  thermal  treatment  are  indicated. 


Among  the  most  important  agencies  that  we  possess  are 
e  cold  and  cool  baths,  including  the  use  of  cold  water  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  forms— what  is  commonly  known  as 


77ie  Cold-water  Treatment 

This  treatment,  having  of  late  yeai-s  been  administered  in  a 
Salional  manner  and  closely  studied,  has  much  increased  in 
popularity.  Its  results  in  all  possible  forms  of  chronic  nervous 
Iroubles  are  extmordinarily  good* 

There  is  as  yet  no  entire  agreement  in  respect  to  the  theory 
and  the  mode  of  action  of  the  cold-water  treatment*  The  condi* 
tions  are  very  complicated,  and  it  has  naturally  happened  tliat 
individual  practitioners  of  tlie  method  luive  readied  more  or  less 
ided  views  \  some  consider  the  exciting  or  dej)ressing  effects 
upon  the  nervous  system  the  principal  thing,  while  the  effect  in 
modifying  the  change  of  material  is  subordinate ;  others  try  to 
refer  all  the  effects  to  the  vaso-motor  action  upon  the  skin,  while 
a  third  party  sees  an  explanation  of  all  the  leading  j^henomena 
itt  the  alterative  action  ujxin  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue. 

Il  is  certain  that  in  the  cold-water  treatment  we  observe  on 
the  one  hand  an  action  upon  the  cutaneous  nerves,  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  entire  nervous  system  ;  also>  effects  upon  the 
cutaneous  blood-vessels,  and  through  them  upon  the  distribution 
of  the  blood  throughout  the  circulation  ;  and  iinally,  changes  in 
the  circulation  and  the  entire  process  of  tmnsformation  of  tissue, 
to  which  must  be  ascribed  a  very  special  influence  upon  the  cure 
of  severe  chronic  diseases. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  amountfl  to  about  the  following : 
A  direet  action  upon  the  ritrtowi  9t/stem^  of  an  exciting  or  a  depretaing  nature,  can 
be  prodttood  by  the  application  of  cold  water ;  the  subtraction  of  warmth  acta  as  a 
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depresa&nt,  the  ctinmlus  of  tbe  cold  as  an  excitant.     According  to  the  form,  I 
temperature^  the  duration  of  tbe  baths,  we  cau  make  the  oae  or  the  other  i 
more  proinment  (Petri). 

The  soothing  effect  is  always  produced  where  the  same  portion  of  water  i 
in  coQstant  contact  with  the  skin^  as  in  half,  full,  and  sitz  baths  without  motiffli^ 
in  the  wet  pack,  tii  wet  rubbing  wiUiout  moving  tbe  cloth. 

The  er4^Uinff  effect  is  always  produced  when  the  layer  of  water  in  contact  wHk 
the  body  is  continually  changed,  so  that  the  stimulus  of  cold  is  constantly  rt  f 
tliat  is,  in  half,  full,  and  fiitz-batlis  with  agitation,  in  rubbing  down  with  .' 
which  is  moFcdf  in  washing,  aflusion,  shower-baths,  douches,    atirf 'baths, 
baths. 

The  lower  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  more  quickly  and  forcibly  da  i 
effects  appear,     The  exciting  action  of  the  hatha  may  be  increased  by  preric 
wrapping  the  patient  iu  dry  blankets,  while  at  the  same  time  an  excessive  loss  I 
heat  is  prevented,  as  the  quantity  lost  in  tbe  bath  is  no  greater  than  what  has  bifa 
saved  by  the  wraps ;  this  method  is  therefore  of  special  value  for  persons  who  need 
to  save  their  strength.    A  frequent  repetition  of  these  exeitalions  increases  thecncrgi 
of  tlie  nervous  system. 

In  regard  to  the  circulatioTi^  the  folluwing  effects  are  to  be  seen  in  the  AlitK  do* 
for  the  most  part  to  nervous  influence:  great  ischa?mta,  goose-flesh,  ahivcriag, 
and  soon  (though  at  various  intervals),  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  increased  atntioot 
of  bloofl,  increa^pd  secretion  from  the  skin  and  perspiration,  increased  devclo|itDC!Dt 
of  warmth.  These  are  the  synoptoms  of  reaction^  which  occurs  with  differesl 
degrees  of  facility  in  different  persons,  and  is  of  very  great  ]mporta.Qce  in  the  cold* 
water  treatment  In  order  to  its  proper  development,  a  certain  measure  of  forte,  i 
certain  resistance  is  required ;  in  badly  uonrished,  weak,  irritable,  and  aneemie  pc^ 
sons,  or  those  with  degenerative  disease  of  important  organs,  it  occurs  much  leo 
readily ;  for  tins  reason  these  persons  do  not  bear  the  cold-water  treatmcuL 

The  reaction  Is  lively  and  vigorous  in  proportion  to  tbe  lowness  of  the  tempeia* 
ture  of  the  water  and  its  degree  of  motion,  that  is,  the  force  of  the  stimulus,  llil 
favored  by  rubbing  the  skin  at  the  same  time,  and  especially  by  energetic  mechanic 
cal  dry-rubbing  after  the  application  of  the  cold* 

A  frequent  repetition  of  these  actions  upon  the  skin  uicrea^ea  the  circulathn  and 
nutrition  of  the  akin  pennanenllf/t  thereby  producing  a  change  in  tJie  diAtrilution  *f 
thiS  Mood.  A  more  important  effect  is  its  derivative  action  upon  chronic  congettioBl 
of  internal  organs,  especially  the  spinal  cord.  But  this  can  only  be  obtained  vtiih 
safety  when  at  the  same  time  all  injurious  irritation  of  the  diseased  organ  is  avoided 

The  cold  water  may  act  more  dipettly  upon  ths  eireulation  in  internal  organs,  hf 
producing  ischaimla  of  these  organs  through  reflex  action ;  thus,  Rungc  states  that 
quite  cold  baths,  apjjlicd  to  the  lower  extremities,  have  a  direct  vaso-raotor  action 
upon  the  cord,  diminisiiing  tlie  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  it.  But  in  aiming  tt 
this,  it  is  important  that  the  reaction  in  the  skin  should  have  developed  before  Ihit 
in  the  spinal  vessels  is  commenced,  in  order  tliat  the  secondary  hypercemia  may  bi 
directed  principally  to  the  skin.     For  this  purpose  it  is  useful  to  apply  water  not 
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ly  to  the  ivbole  surf  ace,  but  especiiiUy  to  the  parts  which  are  related  more 
nly  to  the  affected  organ,  that  is,  the  akin  of  the  lower  extremities  and  the  back. 
In  regard  to  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  cljonge  of  tissue,  it  is  settled  beyond 
ft  doubt  that  every  subtraction  of  warmth  from  the  outer  skin  is  followed  by  a  con- 
Mravble  increase  in  the  production  of  wamith  (this  forms  a  portion  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  reaction) ;  that  the  secretions  increase,  the  appetite  is  improved,  etc.  It  is 
farther  probable  that  the  repeated  excitation  of  the  nervous  system  has  directly  an 
Snfluence  upon  the  changes  of  tissue,  iDcreasing  the  formation  and  destruction  of 
'nort  of  the  tissues  ;  and  that  the  nutrition  of  the  portions  of  the  central  Dervona 
llfitem  Trhich  are  affected  by  the  stimulus  is  stimulated  and  im  pro  vet).  We  are  in- 
dued to  believe  that  this  method  will  certainly  cure  slight  disturbances  of  the 
jmitition  of  the  cord,  and  that,  under  some  circumstances,  even  severe  degrees  of 
4dhsiige  may  be  gradually  repaired. 

In  brief,  then,  cold  water  acts  as  follows :  It  strengthens  the 

functions,   improves  the  nntrition,  increases  the  cu-ciilation  of 

Blood,  in  the  skin;  it  thus  alters  the  distribution  of  the  blood, 

^snd  the  process  of  circulation  in  the  system  ;  it  relieves^  at  first 

I  lemporarily,   afterw'ards  permanently,    hj^pera^mia  of   internal 

I  parts  (F,  Richter) ;  it  qniets  or  excites  the  nervous  system  in 

I  various  degrees ;  it  tones  the  nervous  system  by  the  functional 

mtp^     "        Mt  and  by  the  improved  nutrition;   it  accelerates  the 

^  d  change  of  tissue,  and  increases  the  total  nutrition  ;   it 

promotes  resorption  and  formation. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  effects  which  may  bo  had  from  certain 
forms  of  baths,  the  increased  sweatin^^,  the  consequences  of  the 
increased  consumption  of  water,  the  muscular  movements  which 
are  necessarily  increased,  the  effects  of  diet,  climate,  altitude  in 
the  oise  of  cold-water  cures,  it  becomes  evident  that  we  possess 
but  few  remedies  which  have  so  powerful  and  various  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  nervous  system. 

In  point  of  fact,   the  cold-water  cure  has  been  much  and 
vantageously  employed  in  diseases  of  the  cord.     Thus,  for 
inditions  of  irritable  weakness  of  the  cord  (cliietiy  by  wUlidraw- 
ing  caloric  and  modemte  stimulation — cold  wraps  kept  on  till 
warm  ;  rubbing  down  with  moderate  friction),  for  passive  hyper* 
fipmia  of  the  cord  (washing  and  affusion  of  the  back,  stimulant 
-baths,  and  long-continued  nifiist  cold  wraps  applied  to  the 
y),   for   fluxionary  hypenemia  (soothing    friction,   soothing 
mt2  baths  with  cold  compresses  on  the  back,  etc.),  for  tabes  dor- 
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sails  (chiefly  mild  treatment,  according  to  circumstances  m€ 
Btimnlating  or  soothing^  for  chronic  myelitis  (the  same), 

Tlie  greatest  attention  mnst  always  be  paid  to  the  indi vidua 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  every  powerful  action  of 
produces  a  powerful  reaction,  to  sustain  wliich  a  certain  amoii( 
of  force  is  needed  ;  for  which  reason,  let  none  be  subjected  to  tt 
treatment  but  those  who  possess  a  certain  power  of  resisrr^ 
Weakly,  irritable,  anemic  persons  bear  only  the  more  soti 
or  the  verj^  mildly  exciting  procedures,  under  certain  precaa- 
tions.     In  all  cases,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule  that  the  tem- 
perature should  not  be  below  2(f  C.  [^S'^  FalirJ,  unless  specif 
trial  shows  that  lower  tempeiatures  are  ivell  borne. 


77ie  Sea-Bidh 

is  a  special  and  very  important  form  of  the  cold-water  treatm^ 
Its  effects  are  very  energetic,  because  several  factors  coinci 
among  which  the  sea-air  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  il^ 
properly  speaking,  a  climate  cure  associated  with  a  very  power* 
fully  stimulant  form  of  the  cold-water  treatment  (/.  <?.,  a  full  hath 
in  vigorous  motion,  at  a  very  low  temperature).  The  proportion 
of  salt  in  the  water  of  the  North  Sea,  the  Meditermnean,  and  the 
Atlantic  is  equivalent  to  that  in  a  brine  bath  of  medium  strength, 
and  serves  to  increase  the  action  upon  the  skin. 

The  result  is  a  great  increase  in  the  change  of  tissue,  increased 
excretion  and  formation,  increased  neixl  of  nourishment,  increase 
of  bodily  weight,  tonic  action  upon  the  nervous  system. 

But  the  sea-bath  is  adapted  only  to  able-bodied  persons, 
whose  appetite  and  digestion  keep  pace  with  the  requirements 
made  npon  the  system.  Weak  persons  with  feeble  appetites  or 
bad  stomachs  are  not  suited  ;  the  most  that  can  be  done  for  them 
is  to  cause  them  to  enjoy  the  sea-air,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  add  ^ 
thereto  the  benefits  of  bathing  in  warmed  sea-water.  ^fl 

The  very  powerful  stimulant  and  refrigerant  effects  of  sea^* 
baths  make  them  unfit  for  most  cases  of  spinal  diseaae.     They 
are  useful  in  spinal  irritation  and  spinal  weakness,  but  only  in 
able-bodied  persons  ;  in  tabes  and  similar  diseases,  only  in  the 
lightest  form  and  at  the  very  beginning,  or  as  a  concluding  treai- 
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ment  after  cure  is  nearly  complete — ^but  only  when  the  organs  of 
assimilation  are  in  a  fairly  good  condition.  In  any  case,  the 
bcUhs  mnst  be  nsed  with  great  care,  and  the  chief  value  ascribed 
to  the  breathing  of  sea-air,  to  the  climate  cure. 

Climaie  Cures 

There  exist  no  spinal  climate  cures  for  disease  of  the  spinal 
fiord.  But  it  is  known  that  a  very  favorable  influence  is  exer- 
tdsed  upon  many  severe  neuroses,  including  those  of  spinal  origin, 
especially  when  of  a  functional  nature,  by  certain  climates  and 
T^ions. 

The  sea-air  J  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  an  example  of  this. 
Very  much  the  same  is  true  of  the  mountain  air ;  it  has  the  same 
power  of  stimulating  the  changes  of  tissue  and  the  appetite,  it 
aids  the  performance  of  sensory  and  motor  functions ;  the  bodily 
exercise  taken  in  the  mountains  has  an  especially  enlivening 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system.  The  higher  and  drier  the  site, 
the  more  marked  are  these  tonic  effects — as,  for  example,  in  the 
Ober-Engadin. 

Beneke  *  has  made  comparative  examinations  of  the  action  of 
sea  and  mountain  air,  and  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
increase  of  metamorphosis  of  tissue  is  decidedly  greater  at  the 
eea-shore  than  on  mountain-summits  (3, 000 '-6, 000'),  because  the 
subtraction  of  heat  is  quicker  and  greater.  Iriitable,  nervous 
people,  who  cannot  bear  great  alteration  of  tissue,  had  better 
choose  a  residence  in  the  mountains.  Experience  confirms  this 
in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Every  one  knows  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  continued  resi- 
dence in  various  elevated  places  in  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  etc., 
njion  so  many  nervous  patients,  those  with  spinal  irritation, 
spinal  weakness,  impotence,  and  so  forth.  And  in  the  more 
severe  cases,  the  same  may  be  recommended  as  after-treatment. 

The  choice  among  suitable  places  is  extremely  large:  it 
should  be  made  with  careful  regard  to  all  individual  peculi- 
arities. 

'  Zxu  Lehre  Ton  der  Differenz  der  Wirkang  der  Seelnf t  and  der  Gebirgsluft 
Dentaob.  Axbh.  f.  klin.  Hed.  XIU.  p.  80.  1S74. 
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After  thus  enumerating  the  different  forms  of  baths  and 
modes  of  action,  let  us  formulate  briefly  the  indications^  gi 
some  theoretical  deductions,  which  may  be  of  use  to  the 
ner  as  a  cle\v  to  treatment,  though  they  require  much  furl 
confirmation  by  practice. 

a.  Purely  fimct tonal  disturbances  of  the  cord^  fine  cha 
in  nutrition  without  demonstralile  alterations — as  in  spinal 
tation,  spinal  weakness,  concussion  without  coarse  lesion,  el 
For  the  treatment  of  these  w^e  may  take  into  consideration  wai 
springs,  thermal  brine  baths  abounding  in  gas,  steel -baths  abotti 
ing  in  gas,  the  cold-water  core,  sea-bu thing,  and  mountain  cli- 
mates. The  selection  must  depend,  tirstly,  upon  the  indickiual' 
ity  of  tJie  palmd;  for  irritable,  weak  persons  without  ranch  en- 
durance,  let  the  acrato-thermje  be  chosen  ;  the  more  irritable  th^ 
subjt.^ct,  the  higher  should  be  tlie  loeittion.  Or  at  most,  a  mild 
cold-water  cure  with  moderate  temperatures.  For  mure  vigor- 
ous persons  with  good  digestion,  the  cold- water  treatment  aud 
the  sea-bath,  or  the  thermal  brine  baths,  may  be  considered.  For 
very  torpid  persons,  the  same  V>aths  and  the  steel  springs.  The 
choice  must  fnrtlier  depend  on  tlie  morbid  syrnjyloms  and  their 
personal  variation ;  with  violent  symptoms  of  irritation  in  very 
irritable  patients,  the  cooler  acrato-therraie,  the  more  sootliing 
forms  of  tile  cold-water  method,  sea -air,  a  mountain  climate; 
with  pn^ponderaiit  symptoms  of  debility  in  torjVid  persons,  the 
warm  springs,  the  stimulant  forms  of  the  cold-water  treatment, 
the  thermal  brine  springs,  steel-baths,  and  sea-baths. 

b.  Hyperwmle  states  of  the  cord  and  its  membnmes.  P< 
passive  hyperjemia  (so-called  luemorrhoidal  tabes,  etc.)  the 
stimulant  methods  of  cold-w^ater  treatment,  steebbaths,  and 
thermal  brine  baths  are  the  best.  The  thnrmje  are  contra-indi- 
cated. For  active  hypenemia,  select  the  more  soothing  forms  of 
the  cold-water  treatment,  combined  with  derivation  to  the  skin 
(soothing  frictions  and  sitz-baths  with  cold  compresses  to  the 
back,  etc.).  Thermal  brine  baths  and  steel-baths  require  great 
precaution.  Warm  springs  and  sea-baths  will  usually  do  harm- 
ed Chronic  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes^  especialJ; 

if  associated  v^iili  flu  id  exudation.     Here  warm  springs^  thermal 
brine  baths,  a  powerful  cold-water  treatment  will  be  useful;  i 
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ehort,  anything  that  promotes  resorption  and  vigoronsly  stimu- 
lates the  p*rocesses  of  metamorphosis  of  tissue— but  always  sub- 
ject to  the  distinctions  and  contra-indications  already  stated 
under  a, 

d.  Chronic  i^xtwral  cJianges  in  t?ie  cord  itself:  inflammation, 
d^eneration,  softening,  atrophy,  sclerosis,  eta  Little  is  to  be 
expected  except  in  the  earlier  stages  of  these  complaints,  and  in 
Blight  cases.  The  object  is,  to  stimulate  moderately  the  trans- 
mntation  of  tissue,  and  the  cord,  so  as  to  remove  the  disturbance 
of  nutrition  ;  and  for  this  purpose  warm  springs,  thermal  brine 
iMiths.  steel-baths,  moor-baths,  and  cold-water  treatment  are  use- 
fnl.  But  we  must  always  be  extremely  prudent.  We  should 
remember  that  our  patients  are  almost  always  irritable  and  weak 
persons,  suflPering  from  a  serious  organic  lesion^  incapable  of 
enduring  any  severe  shocks  ;  and  that  any  increase  of  the  hyper- 
semia  of  the  cord  may  prove  dangerous  to  them.  Therefore,  use 
only  warm  springs  of  an  indifferent  or  lukewarm  temperature ; 
mild  cold-water  cares;  mitigated  steel-baths;  well-regulated 
thermal  brine  baths.  Consider  that  the  effect,  at  best,  must  be 
slow  and  gradual,  and  that  the  cure  cannot  be  completed  by  a 
stay  of  four  or  six  weeks  at  the  batlis. 

Tlie  selection  among  the  different  baths  should  be  made 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual ;  that  of  the  spe- 
cial method,  according  to  the  character  of  the  case,  the  leading 
symptoms,  concomitant  hyperemia,  etc.  In  general,  avoid  in- 
dolging  too  much  hope  in  these  cases  ! 

Snch  are  the  general  principles   for  the  balneotherapeutic 

traent  of  disease  of  the  cord.  In  the  special  part  we  shiill 
how  far  tljey  may  be  applicable  to  the  different  classes  of 
diwaee.  Progressive  experience  will,  without  doubt,  greatly 
modify  them. 

A  gi-eat  deal  might  be  added  under  this  important  head,  but 
we  have  not  the  space.  It  must  be  constantly  remembered  that 
attention  to  individuals  is  of  the  first  importance.  An  exact 
diagnosis  and  a  thorough  estimate  of  the  individual  must  go 
hand  in  hand  in  forming  plans  for  trt^atment.  And  complica- 
tions, causes,  external  conditions  often  have  to  be  considered,  so 
tliat  the  selection  is  extremely  difficult.    The  physician- s  practi- 
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cal  tact  and  skill  have  here  a  wide  field  lor  displaying  then 
selTes* 


Electrkity. 

Bemak^  GalvanotheTapie.  1858.  p,  443  et  seq.  Application  du  courant  constant ( 
traitement  des  n^vro&cfi,  Paris,  1865. — Uanke^  Ueber  kratupfatiUende  Wirku 
defl  constanten  elektrischen  fltromfl,  Zcitschrift  f,  Biologie.  11  ISCC.^i 
Galvanotherap.  Mittheilungen,  Deutsche  Klinlk.  18G8. — Erh^  Galvanotlie 
Mittheilungen.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.  IIL  18fi7, —  The  Same^  Anwendung 
Elektricitlt  m  der  innem  Medicin.  Volknianii^B  SammluDg  klin.  Vortr.  Na.^ 
1872. — Brenner^  Uutersucliungen  und  Beobacbtungen  auf  dem  Gebiete 
Elektrotherapie.  Bd.  IL  1869.  p.  8L— C»p<?n#il^,  Einflusa  des  const.  Stromal 
das  R'M.  CentralUL  f.  d,  mcd.  Wiss.  1869.  No.  Zt.—Burckhardt,  Ueber 
polarc  Methode.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.  VIII  p.  100.  1870.— Zi^Tn#ji?n,  EU 
tat  ID  ilcr  Medicin,  4.  Aufl.  1873.  pp.  24,  37,  and  143. — Also  the  text-books  of 
elect ro-tbcrfipcutica  by  Jf.  Meyer ^  Duchennt^  Benedikt,  M.  Bosenthalm  Beard  uA 
Mockicellj  and  others. 

No  Other  remedy  has,  within  a  recent  period,  gained  so  nmch 
ground  as  electricity  in  the  treatment  of  spinal  disease.  But  few 
can  be  compared  with  it  for  activity.  It  is  among  the  numer- 
ous services  rendered  by  Remak  that  he  brought  spinal  disease 
within  the  sphere  of  scientific  galvano-therapeutics,  and  obtained 
many  striking  successes  with  tlmt  treatment. 

At  first,  great  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  a  general  accept 
ance  of  his  views  ;  first,  the  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
ing  the  curd  with  tlie  electric  current,  which  was  expressed  by  nS" 
less  an  authority  than  Ziemsseu ;  and  then  a  scepticism  in 
spect  to  the  geuuineness  of  his  successes,  which  was  in  part  justi 
fied  by  the  excessive  claims  of  the  specialists,  and  in  part  was 
supported  by  the  failures  which   unavoidably  occurred  in  old, 
severe,  and  aljscdntely  incurable  cases. 

Tiiese  obstacles  are  now  overcome ;  no  one  now  doubts  the 
possibility  of  reaching  the  spinal  coi-d  with  the  electric  currf-nt, 
and  the  numerous  and  unanimous  experience  of  almost  all  eleo- 
trO'therapentists  no  longer  allows  us  the  right  to  doubt  that  eleo-^ 
tricity  has  accomplished  many,  in  some  cases  very  remarkable 
cures  in  diseases  of  the  cord,  and  that  it  has  essentially  improved 
the  hopeless  prognosis  of  many  spinal  diseases. 
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We  must  therefore  pay  especial  attention  to  this  remedy. 

Iq  this  place  we  have  only  to  speak  of  the  direct  treatment  of 
the  lesion  qfthc  cord.  For  in  most  diseases  of  this  sort  there  are 
two  things  to  be  distinguished:  the  electrical  treatment  of  the 
cord  itself  and  its  affection,  and  the  treatment  of  sepamte  eymp- 
toois  of  the  affection.  Each  of  these  two  may  be  attended  to 
separately,  or  they  may  be  combined.  As  to  the  second  point, 
we  refer  to  the  proper  section  in  Volume  XL  of  this  Cyclopaedia, 
in  which  the  electrical  treatment  of  paralyses,  anses thesis,  neu- 
ralgias, spasms,  etc.,  is  given  in  fulL 

Here  we  encounter  at  once  the  question  of  the  mode  of  action 
tQTon  tlie  cord  and  Us  diseases*  Upon  this  point  little  is  known, 
and  the  material  in  our  possession  is  more  than  scanty. 

Physiology  furnishes  us  with  almost  no  facts  to  the  purpose*  The  experimcntB 
on  stimulation  of  the  cord  have  produced  few  results  of  consequcDCe^  it  is  stiU  a 
deb&ted  question  whether  the  substance  of  the  cord  is  excitable  or  not«  and  whether 
all  the  phenomena  of  excitntioti  may  not  be  referred  to  irril^tion  of  the  roots.  The 
qiM»tion«  however,  seema  to  have  been  answered  in  the  ailiimative  by  the  studies  of 
Tick,  Engelken,  and  Dittmarf  showing  that  at  all  events  the  white  columns  of  the 
eofd  are  excitable.  Some  facts,  also,  discovered  by  physiologists  (^obill,  Hat- 
UsaceL,  Ranke),  in  relation  to  the  power  of  the  galvanic  current  to  qitict  spasm — 
iacts  discovered  during  the  treatment  of  toxic  tetanus  by  strong  galvanic  currents 
seat  lengthwise  of  the  cord — are  perhaps  useful,  but  they  require  a  fresh  revifiioD»  in 
tIcw  of  the  more  recently  discovered  facts  of  the  action  of  powerful  currents  in 
arresting  reflex  actions.  The  primitive  researches  of  Uspcnsky^  which  have  shown 
that  the  cord  acts  as  a  peripheral  nerve  (!),  both  for  conduction  and  for  reflex 
actiotis — that  it  assumes  the  conditions  of  anelectrotonus  and  catelectrotonus— are 
quite  useless  for  our  purpose.  Of  the  action  of  electrical  currents  upon  the  nutri* 
tion  of  the  cord^  nothing  is  known  by  physiology. 

Almost  all  our  knowledge  is  drawn  from  pathological  and  theraptiitical  expert' 
tnecj  and  consists  chiefly  of  purely  empirical  facts,  which  are  usually  far  from  being 
andentood. 

Oar  positiTc  knowledge  is  really  limited  to  this:  that  a  number  of  diseatfM  of  the 
mrd^  €igpeiei€fUff  chronic /armt,  are  relUvtd  or  cured  during  the  use  of  electricity^  em* 
jiloycd  in  various  ways.  The  precise  councction  between  the  therapeutic  results  and 
the  methods  used  is,  however,  usually  obscure,  especially  as,  in  many  eases,  we  are 
onable  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  what  diseased  condition  exists  in  the  cord  and  its 
membrmnesy  or  what  it  is  that  we  are  removing  by  electricity. 

Wc  know,  further,  that  individual  symptonas  of  spinal  disease  may  be  removed 
by  electrical  treatment  of  the  cord,  as  tetanic  spasms,  contractures,  tremor,  lanci- 
nating pains,  ana»theaia,  paralysis,  etc.     But  these  facta  are  not  always  beyond  a 
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doubt ;  for  example,  the  resnlta  obtained  by  Mendel  In  tetanui  witb  galvaoie 
rents  ma  J  be  referred  to  a  aimultaneoua  action  upon  tbe  peripheral  nervea.    In 
Interesting  observations  by  Dr*  Rabow,  communicated  by  Ley  den,*  the  hjpoth 
of  a  sLniultancous  actioii  upon  the  periphery  is  almost  always  admissible;  and 
explanation  of  the  facta  there  described  is  at  the  present  time  impossible 

We  possess,  thereforej  only  inferences  and  hj'^po theses 
ing  tbe  possible  action  of  electricity  in  the  various  categories! 
disease. 

Thus,  in  the  so-called  functional  disturbances  of  the  cor 
we  may  first  consider  the  exciting  and  modifying  agency 
electric  currents ;    probably,    however,    the    so-called    catalyt 
action  (comprising  effects  produced  upon  the  blood-vessels,  nj 
resorption,  osmosis,  change  of  tissue,  etc.)  is  of  importance, 
relieving  the  rainnte  disturbances  of  nutrition. 

In  disturbances  of  cireulation  (liyperaemia,  stasis,   exnd 
tion)  the  explanation  may  be  deduced  from  the  powerful  actio 
of  electricity  upon  the  vessels  and  the  vasomotor  nerves,  npoa_ 
the  circulation  of  fluids,  resorption  and  the  like. 

In  marked  anatomical  ekanffes  (chronic  inflammation,  dege 
eration,  atrophy,  etc)  we  must  again  refer  to  the  ''catalytic* 
action  of  the  current,  which  can  alone  explain  the  fact  and  tlie_ 
rationale  of  the  cure  of  these  diseases. 

It  follows  that  the  so-called  catah/tic  action  of  tlte  electrlT 
current  probably  constitutes  Ike  eh  i^* point  in  the  trealment  ^ 
most  diseases  of  the  cord.     It  is  a  pity  that  this  action  is  so 
obscure,  and  so  little  susceptible  of  an  explanation.     We  do  not 
care  to  present  hypotheses. 

The  catalytic  action  is  probably  quite  independent  of  the 
direction  of  the  current.     The  special  action  of  the  two  pola 
is  also  very  obscure  in  this  respect,  although  the  attempt 
been  made  to  define  it     The  simple  passage  of  the  current, 
suftlcient  strength  and  for  a  sufficient  time,  through  the  disease 
regionj  seems  to  be  the  essential  tiling.    All  details  of  application 
must  be  discovered  by  emjurical  methods. 

Prom  these  principles,  the  chief  rules  for  the  electrical  ti 
ment  of  t!ie  cord  naturally  follow. 
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Urst  point  to  be  deduced  is  that  the  galvanic  current 
w  u^ed  almost  exclusimly  in  these  affections ;  lirst,  on 
account  of  its  physical  properties,  it  being  able  to  penetrate  more 
easily  and  surely  to  the  depth  required  tlian  the  laradic  current ;  * 
and  second^  on  account  of  its  preponderant  catalytic  action, 
which  is  possessed  in  but  a  slight  degree  by  the  faradic  current. 
Experience  has  fully  conlirmed  this  position  ;  even  the  most 
obstinate  adherents  of  the  faradic  current  claim  for  it  little  or  no 
fiaceess  in  organic  diseases  of  the  cord.  We  shall  see  further  on, 
however,  that  they  are  possible  to  a  ce»'tain  extent. 

As  regards  the  special  methods  of  applying  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent* in  diseases  of  the  cord,  we  have  first  to  settle  the  question, 
whether  the  cord  can  be  readied  at  all. 

The  possibility  of  this  is  proved  by  my  experiments  upon  the 
subject,  and  by  numerous  facts,  discovered  by  myself  and 
ther  observers  in  the  case  of  the  living  human  subject ;  not  to 
mention  numerous  therapeutic  successes.  No  one  now  doubts 
the  possibility  of  reaching  the  spinal  cord  with  the  galvanic 
current. 

The  principal  object,  in  most  cases,  is  to  produce  as  general 
and  €ts  pcwer/iil  a  passage  of  the  current  through  the  sjjiual 
cord  as  is  possible,  especially  in  its  diseased  portions, 

Tlie  cord  is  a  deep-seated  organ,  and  we  must  employ  quite 
powerful  currents  in  order  to  reach  it.  And  this  can  he  suitably 
accomplished  without  hurting  the  patient,  only  by  using  Derf/ 
large  electrodes^  applied  not  too  near  together* 

Too  many  offences  aix*  committed  against  this  rule,  which  is  a 
simple  inference  from  Ohm's  laws.  If  small  electrodes  are  used, 
Ihe  strength  of  current  required  to  affect  the  cord  sufficiently 
will  produce  intolerable  pain, 

I  bare  oltoD  seen  penons  with  sores  on  their  backs^  produced  by  the  very  pain- 
£nl  application  of  StGhrer  carbon  ckctrod<?s  (quite  unfit  for  this  purpose);  but 
who  have  not  Bccmesd  to  me  to  have  derived  the  least  l>eiiefit  from  the  treatment.  I 
ftlwtt^rs  use,  for  galvaaizatton  of  the  cord,  electrodes  of  at  lemt  ten  centimetres  (4  in.) 
Umg  and  five  (%  in.)  broad. 


HdmholU^  Tci-haadl.  des  naturhistor,  med.  Ve reins  lu  Heidelberg.    Bd.  V.  p.  14. 


1809. 


'  The  same  prinoiples  apply  for  the  most  port  to  the  nee  of  fara4iam. 
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The  greater  deoMtjr  of  cuirenl  is  found  immedial^y  under 
the  electrodes ;  the  portions  of  tissue  lying  between  them  ut 
not  reached  bj  any  great  quantity  of  the  current,  probably 
enough  to  have  any  therapeutic  effect ;  hence  it  follows  that 
diseased  regions  should  be  hr&ugM  in  eaniaet  wUh  Ike 
thnmffhout  their  whole  extent  Aocofding  to  ciremnstano^ 
inclination,  or  theoretic  views^  the  operator  will  prefer  for 
purpose  the  one  or  the  other  pole.  As  the  action  of  the 
upon  the  cord  is  unknown,  and  as  probably  both  poles  are 
ful  in  producing  the  catalytic  action,  it  is  perhaps  desirable  in 
tnany  caaes  to  let  both  act,  one  after  Ibe  olher. 

The  rdati^e  poeUicn  qf  the  two  eteetrodee  will  be  dete: 
by  the  scat  and  the  e3Ctent  of  the  lesion  in  the  cord. 

If  the  disease  is  chiefly  distributed  in  the  longitudinal 
tion — and  this  is  the  most  usual  case— it  is  probably  best 
place  both  poles  on  the  rertebral  columUi  one  in  the  lumbar 
gioQ,  the  other  at  the  nucha.    One  pole,  aay  the  lower, 
fixed,  the  other  may  be  mored  quite  slowly  down  orer  the 
and  thus  brought  in  contact  with  a  great  part  of  the  cord; 
likewise,  the  upper  being  fixed,  the  lower  may  gradually  be 
ried  OTer  the  meet  part  of  the  cord.    Thus  the  **  stabile 
may  be  made  to  preponderate,  as  b  desirable  in  x>rodQcing  cata*' 
lytic  actloD8|  while  the  point  of  application  is  gradually  c 

In  dieemeee  tifa  wiiert  circumscribed  faeoUfjf  (apoplectic  fi 
spinal  paralysis  of  children*  cireumseript  myelitis^  elc^X  we 
do  best  to  corer  the  diseased  spot  entin^Iy  with  the  pole  whidi  ii 
mteaded  to  produce  its  effects  and  to  put  the  other  pole  upon 
llie  anterior  nriSMe  of  the  body,  the  abdomefi  or  sternum  :  this 
is  the  surest  way  of  eaaaiog  a  direct  paaai^  of  the  current 
thion^  the  eofd ;  or  if  dedred.  we  may  cmiise  both  poles  to  md, 
oae  afltf  tlie  other.  Here,  also,  the  elecmides  should  be  mada 
as  large  as  possilile. 

In  all  these  applications^  interruptioti  or  rerersal  ia  to  be 
aroided  aa  Jkr  aa  poesaile,  unless  there  exist  qpeetal  iiidieatioas 
for  tMr  eMpioyaMiit. 

The  diiectioii  of  the  current  aeeaa  to  be  aearly  indifferent,  in 
nspect  to  results^  In  geneial — probahly  from  aoeie  undefined 
wptMsion — the  ascending  current  ia  prafeiied.    The  chief  paint 
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will  always  be  tc  secure  the  action  of  tlie  smgle  poles  upon  the 
en  tin?  extent  of  the  cord. 

In  selecting  the  poles  there  are  certain  rules  observed  which 
require  to  be  confirmed  by  accumulated  experience.  Thus,  we 
maybe  decided  to  prefer  the  anode  in  case  symptoms  of  hiitatioii 
mre  prominent^ in  excitable  and  sensitive  persons,  in  recent,  active 
processes,  and  when  we  fear  evil  resu^lts  from  secondary  liyper- 
semia.  The  action  of  the  cathode  will  be  preferred  in  disease  of 
a  more  torpid  nature,  in  persons  but  slightly  irritable,  in  old 
pTOc^sses,  associated  with  thickening  and  increased  dryness  of 
the  tissues  (atrophies,  scleroses,  etc.).  Generally,  however,  both 
poles  will  be  used  with  advantage. 

The  cord  may  also  be  influenced  indireetly  by  the  electric 
oarrent. 

It  may  be  reached  by  tlie  so-called  indirect  catalysis  of 
Remak,  through  the  sympatheiic.  This  process  is  said  to  ena- 
ble us  to  exercise  a  regulative  influence  upon  the  processes  of 
nutrition  in  the  cord,  by  galvanization  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic, by  excitation  of  the  vaso- motor  (and  trophic)  paths  which 
pass  through  it.  The  influence  is  a  possible  one,  and  even  prob- 
able, but  is  not  proved.  Plies  has  made  further  observations 
Bpon  this  point.  The  possibility  of  this  action  has  induced  me 
in  many  cases  to  apply  my  treatment  in  such  a  way  that  the 
sympathetic  may  be  included  in  the  action.  The  cathode  is  fixed 
over  the  ganglion  superius  on  one  side  of  the  neck,  and  the 
anode  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  column  (quite  close 
to  the  spinous  processes),  first  between  the  shoulder-blades,  then 
moving  downward  very  slowly  (avoiding  labile  treatment)  till 
the  conus  terniinalis  is  reached ;  and  then  the  same  is  repeated 
upon  the  other  side.  To  this  is  usually  added  direct  treatment 
through  the  vertebral  column,  anode  below  and  cathode  above^ 
slowly  changing  their  positions.  I  believe  that  I  have  seen  excel' 
lent  results  from  this  treatment ;  perhaps,  however,  this  depends 
merely  upon  the  more  favorable  way  in  which  the  cord  is  reached 
by  the  current. 

The  cord  may  also  be  influenced  from  the  skin.  A  reflex 
stimulation,  transferred  from  the  sensory  nerves  to  the  cord,  may 
very  well  act  like  a  direct  stimulation.    Certainly  a  great  part 
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of  the  effects  of  the  cold-water  treatment,  or  of  carbonic  acid 
baths,  and  the  like,  depends  on  this  chrcumstance.     We  baf 
nothing  precise  upon  this  point ;  it  seems  probable,  however, 
me,  that  a  part  of  the  results  which  are  obtained  in  epinal 
eases  by  peripheral  electrization  of  the  skin  and  the  muscles^ ! 
referable  to  this  cause.     For  this  purpose  cutaneous  faradizatior' 
and  faradization  of  the  muscles  may  be  employed,  as  well  as  gal- 
vanization.    These  are  the  cases  which  give  faradization  a  just 
title  to  comparison  with  galvanism. 

Thus,  In  M.  Meyer  (3.  Aufl.  p.  2M)^  tliere  is  a  case  of  Bptnal  diBease,  which  wm 
cured  by  fiiradlzation  of  the  skin  with  a  wire  brush. 

The  remarkable  centripetal  action  of  the  galvanic  current,  produced  by  irrili* 
tion  of  peripheral  ncr?es,  diacovered  by  Eemak/  was  thought  by  him  to  promk* 
great  results  in  practice ;  but  the  matter  has  remained  in  obscurity,  not  baring  beea 
further  iuoked  into. 

The  "general  faradization  and  galvanization,"  recommended  by  Beard  md 
Rockwell,*  probably  acts  like  peripheral  faradisation.  It  couBists  of  a  sUmulatifla 
of  the  fikln  and  ttie  muacles,  extending  over  the  whole  body. 

Beard  '  has  also  recommended  a  method  of  "  central  galvanization  "  as  espectally 
efficacious  in  all  sorts  of  central  lesions,  especially  in  conditions  of  Kpinal  eahatt»- 
tion.  It  may  be  useful  in  many  cases.  The  cathode  is  placed  upon  the  epigas^ 
trium,  while  the  anode  is  applied  successively  to  the  vertex*  the  vertebral  colamB, 
the  cervical  sympathetic,  in  the  labile  manner^ 

Ranke  (loc,  cit.)  believes  that  an  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  moBdci^ 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  normal  ascending  carreot  of  thf 
spinal  cord,  will  act  favorably  upon  spinal  nervous  iveakness,  etc. 

Finally,  M*  Meyer  *  has  very  recently  pointed  out  that  galvanic  treatment  of  ti>f 
points  of  the  spinal  column,  which  are  painful  under  pressure  (found  in  mtttj 
affections  of  the  cord,  especially  tabes),  often  succeeds  wonderfully.  He  applies  i 
current  of  medium  strength  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  placing  the  anode  (onmovrd) 
upon  the  sensitive  points. 

The  duration  of  single  applications  may  be  quite  brief — from 
a  minute  and  a  half  to  five  minutes.  This  is  usually  enough. 
Too  long  applications  easily  produce  disagreeable  excitement. 
The  sessions  are  given  daily  or  less  frequently,  The  duration  of 
the  entire  treatment  is  very  undetermined;  it  depends  upon  the 


'  Allg.  med.  Central zeitung.  5860.  No.  69. 

'  Med,  and  Surg,  tJaea  nf  Electricity.   1871.  p.  186,  etc. 

'  See  Virdime-mrsch'it  Jahrewbericht  fiir  1871,  I.  p.  370,  and  1873.  I.  p.  404. 

*  BerL  kMn.  Wocheiischr.  1675.  No.  5L 
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,cter  of  the  disease  and  tlie  success  obtained.  It  is  often 
well,  after  aa  electric  treatment  of  several  weeks,  to  interpose  a 
coasiderable  period  of  rest,  which  may  properly  be  filled  up  by  a 
Tisit  to  spas,  a  change  of  climate,  or  some  similar  alternative. 
The  diseases  are  usually  very  tedious  in  their  course. 

It  is  well  not  to  make  too  light  of  the  administration  of  elec- 
tricity ;  it  is  not  for  every  one  to  undertake.  It  reqnii'es  much 
practice  and  experience.  Manual  skill,  great  technical  experi- 
ence^ attention  to  a  great  variety  of  points,  careful  attention  to 
tUe  individual  symptoms  are  absolute  requisites. 

With  the  direct  treatmt^nt  of  spinal  diseases  we  often  have  to 
mSBOciate  a  treatment  of  the  symptoms — as  paral3'si8  and  an^es- 
tbeeia,  spasm  and  neuralgia,  weakness  of  the  geni to- urinary 
organs,  paralysis  of  sphincters  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  atro- 
phy of  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves,  etc.  All  this  must  be 
done  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules  of  electro-therapeutics, 
with  special  regard  to  the  individual  and  to  the  seat  of  lesion. 

Blood-Letting 

J  be  indicated,  under  certain  circumstances,  Just  as  in  dis- 
eases of  other  organs  ;  thus,  in  severe  acute  inflaraniations,  hy- 
|>en0mia5  and  stases,  with  the  consequent  irritation  or  paralysis. 

Oeneral  hlood-letting  is  seldom  indicated,  and  is  to  be  gov- 
erned entirely  by  geneml  therapeutic  principles. 

Local  blood-letting  is  best  practised  on  the  back,  at  both 
sides  of  the  vertebral  column,  owing  to  tlie  connection  between 
the  inner  and  the  outer  plexus  of  vertebml  veins;  wet  cups  or 
leeches  may  be  applied  there.  For  many  cases  of  abdominal 
plethora,  hemorrhoidal  affections,  etc.,  blood-letting  at  the  anus 
Id  very  useful. 

Derivatives, 

These  formerly  played  a  veiy  prominent  part ;  scarcely  a 
patient  with  disease  of  the  cord  escaped,  even  from  the  severest 
of  thera  all.  The  back  of  a  chronic  spinal  patient  was  usually 
covered  with  the  scars  of  blisters,  issues,  moxa,  and  the  hot  iron. 
In  our  day  we  are  much  less  disprjsed  to  use  these  remedies,  and 
perhaps  make  too  little  use  of  them. 
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Their  application  and  their  modes  of  action  are  very  manifol^ 
comprising  derivative  influence  upon  states  of  sensory  exc 
ment,  cliange  in  the  moleenhir  condition  of  tlie  nervous  syst 
arrest  of  reflex  actions,  witlidi-awal  of  blood  by  the  action  uj 
the  circnlation,  derivation  of  intianiraation  and  exudation 
establishing  an  exiidative  or  purulent  inflammation  of  the  skin 

All  this  may  also  act  upon  tlie  spinal  cord,  and  probably  dc 
act  upon  it  directly,  for  the  cord  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  tt 
central  organs  to  receive  this  class  of  impressions*    But,  unfor 
nately,  we  know  no  more  regarding  it.    The  statements  of  Baa 
in  resp(?ct  to  the  application  of  the  hot  iron  in  various  neur 
especially  spinal  diseases,  ai-e  very  interesting.     He  found  at  tt 
autopsy  of  one  such  a  case  that  the  iron,  applied  to  the  back< 
the  neck,  acts  to  a  great  depth  ;  in  the  deepest  layers  of  muscle" 
in  that  region  there  were  found  portions  suffused  with  blood,  and 
even  the  meninges  under  the  burnt  places  were  found  reddened_ 
with  hypencmia.     Busch  is  in  the  habit  of  burning  on  bothsid|| 
of  the  vertebral  spines,  in  longitudinal  strips;  he  considers  thS" 
a  very  powerful  derivant  in  affections  of  the  cord. 

If  it  is  allowable  to  transfer  to  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord 
facts  observed  by  Schueller  in  the  pia  of  the  brain  —  and  the 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  propriety  —  then  the  effect  of  very  larg 
sinapisms,  or,  more  properly,  vesicants,  would  be  a  temporary 
dilatation,  followed  by  a  very  marked  and  continued  contraction^ 
of  the  vessels  of  the  pia. 

We  may  employ  as  derivatives  cutaneous  faradization,  sii 
pisms,  vesicants,  pustulating  ointments,  issues,  moxfe,  andheate 
iron.    The  place  for  application  will  almost  always  be  the  back, 
opposite  to  the  diseased  spot. 


External  FrictioaiL 

These  are  much  used  and  highly  esteemed  among  the  no 
medical  public,  but  are  usually  rejected  by  phj^sicians.     In  this 
respect  medical  scepticism  often  goes  too  far. 


'  Bed.  kliiL  WochoxisclLr.  1873.  Nos.  37-39.    Session  of  thQ  niederrhein.  Geaellac^ 
at  Bona. 
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It  is  certainly  couceivable  that  the  irritation  produced  by 
friction  with  spirituons  or  other  substances  tipon  the  skin  may 
act  like  the  stimulation  of  baths  or  electricity,  exciting  and  enliv* 
ening  the  action  of  the  spinal  cord  and  bringing  to  pass  a  l>etter 
faDctional  condition  and  nntrition  in  it,  or  else,  that  the  quieting, 
soothing  effect  upon  the  peripheitil  cutaneous  nerves  produced 
by  inunction  with  warm  oil  or  narcotic  salves,  or  fomentations 
and  wmps  of  a  similar  nature,  has  a  soothing  action  upon  tlie 
central  nervous  system,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  removal  of 
diseased  conditions.  I  believe  that  I  have  in  a  few  cases,  quite 
accidentally,  proved  to  myself  the  efficacy  of  such  procedures, 
and  am  therefore  unwilling  to  see  them  quite  abandoned. 

No  gi-^at  results  will  be  reached,  it  is  true,  but  the  external 
plications  may  be  used  as  subsidiary  remedies,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  patient's  courage. 

According  to  circumstances,  we  have  the  choice  between  the 
more  soothing  frictions  (with  warm  oil,  infused  oil  of  hyoscj^a- 
mns,  opium  or  belladonna  ointment,  etc.),  and  the  more  stimu- 
lattng  and  invigorating  frictions  (with  French  brandy,  spirit  of 
ants,  of  wild  thyme  or  of  camphor,  liniment  of  ammonia  or  of 
_  eamphor.  etc.)- 

p 

■  Cf.  JlMhnn^t^  Handbach  der  Arzneimittelleljre,  1870. — ITuaemann^  Hantlbuch  der 
I  gesftQimten  ArzneiinitleUehre.  IL  1875. — Schueller^  Ueber  die  Einwirkiing  ehii- 

^^m       ger  Arzsi^imiUel  anf  die  HirDgefosse.  QerL  k\m,  Wochcns^hrift.  1874.  Nos. 
^^f      25  mud  S6. — Brtmn-Siquard^  Lect.  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  tlie  Frin- 
cipaJ  Forma  of  Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities.  London,  IStSL  p,  110. 

We  have  entered  npon  a  region  which  is  still  very  obscure, 
and  in  need  of  thorough  study.  Of  its  contents,  we  know  next 
to  nothing ;  the  little  that  we  have  learnt  from  therapeutic 
experience  is  neitlier  sufficiently  established  by  facts  nor  based 
upon  intelligible  scientific  principles. 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  specific  action  of  some  few  reme- 
dies upon  certain  functions  of  the  cordj  but  these  actions  are 
seldom  required*  We  are  still  quite  ignorant  in  regard  to  most 
of  the  remedies  we  employ,  how  they  act  upon  the  cord  and  its 


2.  Chemical  Remedies — Internal  Hemedies, 
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nutritioii  —  although  we  are  especially  fond  of  usin^;  ihem 

organic  diseases  of  tliis  organ. 

We  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  as  brief  an  enumeration 
possible  of  the  internal  remedies,  leaving  the  most  of  what  is  I 
be  said  to  the  special  part  of  this  work, 

A  leading  remedy  in  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  is  certainljl 
strychnia^  with  the  preparations  of  nux  vomica*  Its  phy 
ological  action  consists  in  a  very  great  augmentation  of  tl 
spinal  reflex  action,  probably  due  to  a  direct  irritation  of  tb 
central  ganglion  cells  by  the  poison.  It  also  stimulates  the  va8<K^ 
motor  centres  very  powerfully.  Upon  the  motor  nerves  it  seems 
to  have  no  influence,  but  upon  the  sensory  apparatus  it  acts  by 
increasing  their  capacity  for  excitement.  Finally,  it  is  said  to 
increase  considerably  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  spinal  cord. 

Strychnia  has  been  applied  in  many  wa3's  to  the  ti'eatment  ol 
spinal  diseases.  But  in  most  cases  it  is  totally  useless,  for  tlie_ 
increase  of  reflex  excitability  can  be  of  little  use  to  the  pati« 
so  long  as  the  disturbance  of  nutrition  exists,  which  causes  th" 
paralysis.  It  then  does  nothing  but  produce  energetic  reflex 
jerkings  in  the  paralyzed  parts,  without  aiding  the  restoration  of 
tissues  (Gull),  In  very  irritable  and  easily  exhausted  patients,  in 
irritative  processes  in  the  cord  (tabes,  myelitis,  spinal  irritation, 
etc.)  it  seems  to  do  positive  harm,  and  its  use  has  been  of 
almost  abandoned.  Even  such  fortunate  cases  as  those  lat 
published  by  Acker/  are  hardly  to  be  considered  in  corni 
with  the  numerous  cases  of  failure. 

The  use  of  strychnia  is,  lioweverj  only  allowable  in  old 
of  palsy,  or  when  the  principal  lesion  has  been  repaired  withon 
a  full  recovery  of  function*     (Xevertheless,  in  the  most  of  such 
cases  electricity  will  be  a  much  surer  and  more  harmless  agent/ 
It  ought  also  to  be  tried  in  purely  functional  weakness  of  a  torpid^ 
nature,  in  order  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.    In  suo 
cases  it  seems  to  act  in  moderate  doses  as  a  nerve-tonic.    In 
of  spinal  anaemia  producing  disturbance  of  nutrition,  it  may 
used.     Finally,  it  seems  to  act  well  in  paral^^sis  of  sphincters, 
weakness  of  the  genito*urinary  organs,  in  enuresis  noctnrna,  ] 


^  Aich,  f .  klin.  Med.  XIIL  p. 
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ips  when  these  disturbances  depend  on  anomalies  of  the  reflex 
Dentres  in  the  himbar  cord. 

The  watery  extmct  of  nux  vomica  is  given  in  the  dose  of 
pBom  one-half  to  three  grains  (0.03-0.20) ;  the  alcoholic  extract, 
In  the  dose  of  frora  one-sixth  to  one  grain  (0.01-0.06)  ;  the  tinc- 
bitre  of  nux  vomica,  from  five  to  fifteen  drops ;  and  nitrate  of 
Btiychnia,  from  one  twenty-second  to  one-sixth  of  a  gmin  (0.003- 
ti.01%  best  by  subcutaneous  injection  in  the  same  doses. 

Coniln^  acts  in  some  respects  in  the  opposite  way.  It  directly 
paralyzes  the  motor  nerves,  but  seems  also  to  have  a  specific 
kction  upon  the  spinal  cord,  as  it  powerfully  depresses  the  reflex 
Excitability.  It  is  therefore  available  for  the  relief  of  spasmodic 
conditions,  especially  tliose  of  a  reflex  character.  (Dose  of  the 
zonium  herb,  fi'om  three-quarters  to  four  and  a  half  grains 
'0.06-0.30) ;  coniine,  from  one-sixtieth  to  one  twenty-second  of  a 
l^in  (0.001-0.003),  dissolved  in  water.) 

Oiirare  has  a  very  similar  action,  directly  paralyzing  the 
gotor  nerves  and  diminishing  the  reflex  action  of  the  cord.  It 
^b  very  uncertain  remedy,  and  may  be  dispensed  with, 
^MlDalahar  bean  lessens  and  destroys  the  excitability  of  the 
Imglia  of  the  cord,  especially  in  the  graj^  anterior  columns,  giv- 
ng  rise  to  paralysis,  loss  of  reflex  excitability,  and  of  the  sense 
>f  pain.  This  remedy  is  therefore  to  be  used  in  cases  of  exagge- 
^tad  reflex  action   (in  tetanus,  the  intoxication  of  stiy^chnia^ 

?x  contractures).  Dose  of  extract,  from  one-twelfth  to  one- 
of  a  grain  (0.005-0.02),  in,  solution  or  piUs. 
iMrffoiin  (or  ergot)  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  vessels,  and 
wording  to  Brown-Sequard,  a  special  tendency  to  tlie  vessels 
jif  the  spinal  cord.  It  w  said  to  produce  at  the  same  time  a  dimi- 
irntion  of  reflex  excitability.  It  affects  all  the  smooth  muscular 
Kbres,  especially  those  of  the  bladder. 

It  is  employed  in  fluxionary  hyperfemia  and  paraplegia ;  in 
the  latter  disease  it  is  especially  useful  {according  to  Brown* 
%§quard)  when  there  is  hypersemia  or  clironic  inflammation  of 
the  cord  and  its  membranes,  while  it  is  contra-indicated  in  the 
absence  of  symptoms  of  irritation  or  hyperfemia.  (Dose  of 
aqueous  extract  of  ergot,  from  one  and  a  half  to  seven  and  a 
half  grains  (0.m).5)  inteinally,  from  one-sixth  to  one  and  a  half 
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grains  (0.01-0.10)  subcutaneously  ;  of  tincture  of  ergot,  from  tt 
to  thirty  drops. 

Atropine  (or  helladonna)  has  also  a  powerful  action  npoE  th 
vessels,  and  in  large  doses,  according  to  Brown-Sequard,  it 
cially  contracts  the  vessels  of  the  cord.     It  further  depresses  th 
excitability  of  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves  and  muscles; 
action  n|>on  the  cord  itself  is  unknown.     Brovvn-Sequard  recon 
mends  it  in  the  same  affections  as  ergot*     (Dose  of  extract 
belladonna,  from  one*sixtli  to  one  and  a  half  grains  (O,Ol-0.10|j 
of  sulphate  of  atropia,  from  one  one-hundred  and  twentieth  1 
one-tliirtieth  of  a  grain  (rXOWrM). 001 -0.002). 

Nllrate  of  slUer.  This  remedy  was  first  recommended 
Wunderlich '  in  progressive  spinal  paralysis,  and  since  then  ! 
been  much  used  in  tabes  and  other  forms  of  sclerosis  of  the  con 
It  is  undeniable  that  in  many  cases  it  has  produced  most  decide 
effects  ;  that  it  removes  the  pain,  lessens  the  anaesthesia,  improre 
the  ataxia  and  the  paralysis,  and  in  many  cases  brings  aboat  a 
complete  cure.  But  its  precise  mode  of  action  and  its  special 
indications  are  as  yet  endrel}'  unknown.  Injurious  effects  are 
reported  by  many  physicians.  Dose  from  one-sixth  to  one-third 
of  a  grain  (0.01-0*02),  three  times  a  day,  best  given  in  the  form  of 
pills ;  to  be  continued  for  a  long  period. 

Iodide  of  'potassium  has  been  much  used  in  diseases  of  tl 
cord,  as  in  so  many  other  neuroses  ;  and  not  rarely  with  succ 
Its  mode  of  action  and  the  special  indications  for  its  use  are  quite 
as  obscure  as  those  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Its  well-known  actio 
upon  a  variety  of  pathological  products,  various  forms  of  inflai 
mation,  exudation,  etc.,  furnishes  so  tempting  an  excuse,  tk 
it  is  tried  over  and  over  again.  It  is  prescribed  a  good  deal 
exudative  inflammutions  of  the  meninges,  especially  in  the  chro- 
nic stage  ;  in  chronic  inflammations  of  the  cord  itself,  especially 
when  they  can  bo  ascribt^d  to  a  ihtnimatic  origin  ;  in  new  fonna| 
tions,  sclerosis,  etc.  Its  chief  employment  is  found,  of  cour 
in  cases  where  syphilitic  action  is  suspected.  Let  the  dose  not" 
be  too  small ;  from  Jifteen  to  forty-five  grains  (1.0  to  3.0)  eac 
day.  Nearly  the  same  is  true  of  the  mercurial  prepai'a tions, 
frequently  used. 

J  Arch,  der  Heakunde,  11.  1801,   p.  \m,  and  IV,   18(53.  p.  4^ 
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Bromide  of  potassium^  among  other  effects,  lessens  tlie  reflex 
tivity  of  the  cord,  and  afterwards  paralyzes  the  peripheral 
nerv^  It  contracts  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  is  believed  to 
act  thus  as  an  hypnotic.  It  therefore  appears  indicated  in  cases 
of  increased  reflex  excitability,  and  in  reflex  contractures ;  it 
further  appears  useful  in  pain^  neuralgia  of  centric  origin,  sleep- 
lessness, and  conditions  of  sexual  irritation*  The  dose  given  is 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1.0-2,0) ;  or  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  and  a  half  drachms  {6. 0-10 J)  grammes)  a  day* 

A  portion  of  the  toxic  effects  of  arsenle  are  produced  upon 
the  spinal  cord ;  but  we  do  not  know  them  very  precisely. 
Probably  the  chief  part  is  due  to  the  effect  upon  the  general 
nutrition  and  the  tonic  action  upon  the  nervous  system  ;  it  is 
laglUy  recommended  by  Isnard,  and  is  given  in  the  usual 
niier. 

PhospJiorus  has  been  repeatedly  recommended  for  various 
^turoses,  and  in  tabes,  panplegia,  etc.  It  has  not  yet  obtained 
a  general  recognition ;  it  seems  to  be  very  dangerous,  and  not 
specially  eflScacious. 

Of  the  physiological  action  of  zinc  and  its  preparations  upon 
the  cord  and  upon  spinal  symptoms,  we  know  almost  nothing. 
It  is  much  used  empirically  as  a  neiTine,  and  may  perhaps  be  of 
value  in  conditions  of  f anctional  weakness.  It  is  most  employed 
the  form  of  the  oxide  and  valerianate. 

Qiiinfa  is  held  by  many  physicians,  botli  old  and  young,  to 
useful  to  the  spinal  cord.  Physiological  researches  give  us 
few  grounds  for  this  belief.  Its  use  in  practice  has  been  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  its  anti- febrile  and  anti-zymotic  effects ; 
it  has  also  an  invigomnt  action.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
qtiinia  has  a  powerful  action  upon  the  central  nervous  system, 
bat  the  manner  of  its  action,  and  the  parts  affected,  are  quite 
unknown. 

It  is  employed  in  spinal  nervous  weakness,  in  excentric  pains, 
in  fever.  In  spinal  complaints  which  depend  on  malaria.  The 
dose  is  graduated  according  to  the  effect  sought ;  small  doses  are 
the  favorite  ones  for  the  strengthening  effect. 

The  sodio'Chlaride  of  gold  has  been  repeatedly  recommended 
as  a  remedy  in  spinal  complaints ;  its  claim  to  the  title  is  still 
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doubtful.  The  dose  is  from  one-sixth  (0.01)  to  three-qnarteiBol 
a  grain  (0.05). 

We  might  prolong  this  enumeration  at  pleasure,  but  Ik 
reader  doubtless  lias  enough  ;  further  explorations  of  tins  daik 
and  doubtful  region  will  prove  of  little  advantage. 

We  would  add  a  few  words  upon  the  diet  cures^  which  tn 
believed  to  act  like  courses  of  internal  drug  medication.  Theym 
not  of  much  importance  in  diseases  of  the  cord.  But  milk  cmc^ 
whey  and  grape  cures,  and  the  like,  may  produce  a  desnUi 
effect  upon  the  general  nutrition,  and  thus  npon  that  of  tti 
spinal  cord. 

The  same  is  true  of  courses  of  mineral  tocUeTj  taken  inwarflj. 
Nothing  is  known  of  any  specific  action  upon  the  spinal  ooil 
and  its  affections.  Nevertheless,  such  courses  may  be  leqoini 
by  certain  causal  or  symptomatic  indications,  and  may  thei 
have  a  most  excellent  effect. 


3.  Symptomatic  Jiemedies  and  Methods. 

We  are  very  often  compelled  to  give  sedatives  in  spinal  dii* 
eases ;  especially  for  the  relief  of  the  frequent  excentric  pdn^ 
pains  in  the  back,  painful  reflex  contractions  and  si)asm8,  etc 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  narcotics  we  possess  a  nnmberrf 
remedies,  discovered  empirically. 

The  best  of  anodynes— opium  with  its  pre;)arations — ^incretn 
the  reflex  excitability  of  the  cord,  and  does  not  depress  it  ezoqt 
in  large  doses.  It  must,  therefore,  be  avoided  in  cases  of  rAsi 
spasin,  but  is  of  very  great  value  as  a  simple  antidote  to  piiL 
This  is  especially  true  of  subcutan(H)us  injections  of  morpUi 
But  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  form  a  habit  of  relyiq 
upon  it,  as  that  always  exercises  an  unfavorable  infiaence  npoi 
the  general  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  habit  is  extreoMly 
hard  to  break  up. 

It  is  recommended  to  make  trial  of  the  remedies  above  namei 
— coniine,  atropia,  calabar,  etc.  It  has  been  found  empiriciltf 
that  in  many  cases  bromide  of  potassium,  qainia,  etc.,  hare  i 
specially  quieting  influence. 
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Electricity  also  often  has  a  very  good  effect ;  the  relief  to 
lancinating  pains,  especially  by  local  faradization  or  galvaniza- 
tion, is  often  quite  magical — though  usually  but  temporary. 

For  painful  priapism,  or  great  sexual  excitement,  use  bromide 
of  potassium,  lupulin,  camphor,  etc. 

For  obstinate  sleeplessness,  the  ordioary  hypnotics  are  used  ; 
tiiejr  often  fail,  and  their  continued  employment  is  not  without 
danger.  We  must  then  have  recourse  to  all  auxiliary  methods. 
Hie  cold-water  treatment  (cold  washing  of  the  feet,  Priessnitz's 
.packing  of  tlie  calves)  is  very  advisable. 

In  other  cases  we  shall  make  more  use  of  irritants^  as  in 
paralysis,  anaesthesia,  weakness  of  the  bladder,  etc.  Here  elec- 
tricity is  the  chief  remedy.    After  it,  strychnia,  ergot,  etc. 

Jhriics  are  often  indicated,  as  the  preparations  of  iron,  the 
chalybeate  springs ;  also  quinia,  various  bitters  and  tonics,  ac- 
cording to  general  principles. 

In  many  diseases  of  the  cord^  the  treatment  of  cystitis  forms 
a  specially  important  point,  as  this  often  constitutes  the  first 
serious  danger  to  life. 

The  observance  of  suitable  propJiylaeHc  rules  will  be  of  the 
first  importance  in  this  complaint ;  and  of  these  the  chief  one  is 
— never  to  allow  the  urine  to  stagnate  in  the  bladder.  The  evacu- 
ation ought,  therefore,  to  be  aided  by  pressure  upon  the  bhadder, 
or  by  exciting  reflex  action  by  kneadiug  and  pressing  the  wall  of 
that  organ ;  or  by  mising  the  patient  in  order  to  gain  the  nieclian- 
ical  advantage.  If  necessary,  catlieterize  regularly  and  from 
the  beginning,  twice  a  day,  but  with  extreme  precaution  and 
cleanliness.  It  is  also  advisable  to  assist  and  complete  the  evacua- 
tion by  the  principle  of  the  siphon,  depressing  the  outer  orifice 
of  the  catheter  below  the  level  of  the  fundus  vesicae.  In  all  cases 
we  should  see  that  the  bladder  is  frequently  evacuated,  and 
should  lessen  the  tendency  to  decomposition  in  the  urine  by 
making  the  patient  drink  copiously  of  common  w^ater,  by  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  Eras,  Selters,  or  Wildung,  by  exhibition  of  sali- 
cylic or  benzoic  acid. 

If  there  is  incontinence  of  the  bladder,  the  best  means  for 
keeping  the  patient  in  a  state  of  tolerable  cleanliness  consists  in 
a  regular  artificial  evacuation.     Frequent  washing,  the  use  of 
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portable  urinals,  or  (in  the  case  of  women)  placing  sponges  inj 
front,  are  also  necessary. 

When  catarrh  of  the  bladder  has  appeared,  it  may  be 
in  i(s  further  progress,  or  even  cured,  by  preventing  the  pr 
of  decomposition,  and  checking  the  tendency  of  tlie  urine  to  1 
come  alkaline.     For  this  purpose  salicylic  acid  is  found  a  mc 
excellent  remedy,  according  to  the  experience  of  Fuerbringer,'] 
which  my  own  in  part  confirms.     From  thu*ty  to  sixty  graini* 
are  given  daily  in  watery  solution  or  emulsion  by  the  month, 
and  injections  into  the  bladder  (1  part  to  500)  may  be  added*    It 
brings  back  the  acid  reaction,  removes  the  foul  odor,  and  ck 
up  the  urine.   Benzoic  acid  is  said  by  Gosselin  and  Robin*  to \ 
fcimilarly,  and  is  claimed  to  be  the  best  agent  for  restoring  th 
acid  reaction   to  amraoniacal  urine,  and  relieving   the  cat 
wliich  depends  upon  this  condition,    (Dose  from  thirty  to  ninetyl 
grains  daily  in  emulsion  or  powders.)     The  use  of    lime-water, ' 
Wildung  water,  and  various  alkaline  waters  (Ems,  Vichy,  Sellers, 
etc.),  seems  to  have  a  good  effect  in  light  cases.   Clemens '  recom- 
mends  ergotin  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  a  direct  remedy  for  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
the  usual  astringents  are  given — uva  ursi,  tannic  and  gallic  add, 
copaiba,  oil  of  turpentine,  tar-water,  etc, 

Bnt  in  all  severe  cases,  accompanied  with  abundant  formado 
of  pus  and  mucus,  a  good  deal  of  amnioniaoal  decom positional 
ulceration,  etc.,  it  will  be  indispensable  to  wash  out  the  bladder, 
regularly  and  with  great  precaution.     Injections  for  this  purpoa 
are  composed  of  lukewarm  water,  which  may  gradually  be  mad 
colder,  of  saltwater,  weak  solutions  of  tannin,  nitrate  of  silvc 
salicylic  acid  (1  :  DOO),  etc.     They  may  be  made  either  with  a  sic 
pie  syringe  or  with  the  inigator,  but  the  catheter  d  dotible  i 
rani  is  the  most  suitable. 

In  all  such  cases  it  is  advantageous,  while  pursuing  the  above 
plan,  to  attack  the  palsy  and  anaesthesia  of  the  bladder  with  elec- 
tricity. 

'  Berl  kliiL  Wochenschr.  1875.  No.  19.     Zar  Wirkangder  Salicylaaure.  Jcnis 
p.  62. 

*  Trmftem.  do  In  cystite  ammoQia^}.  par  Pacide  benxoique.    Arch.  g6tL    Not.  1874. 
3  Deatfiche  Klinik.  1805.    Na  2i. 
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A  carefnl  r^alation  of  the  diet  is  very  important.  Patients 
with  decided  catarrh  of  the  bladder  must  use  the  blandest  and 
most  digestible  articles  of  diet,  avoiding  all  acid  and  highly 
spiced  articles ;  the  use  of  beer  and  strong  sweet  wine  is  unad- 
-viaable ;  but  a  light  semi-acid  white  wine,  or  a  good  red  wine, 
dilated  with  water,  is  allowable. 

Of  almost  more  importance  than  the  treatment  of  cystitis  is 
that  of  bed-sores.  These  form  one  of  the  most  horrible  complica- 
tions, infinitely  increasing  the  jmtient's  sufferings,  and  must  be 
myoided  by  all  possible  means,  as  it  is  extremely  hard  to  heal 
them  when  once  fully  developed. 

The  chief  remedies  are  of  the  prophylactic  sort,  and  the  princi- 
pal point  to  observe  is  the  avoidance  of  all  continued  pressure 
mi  the  skin.  This  can  be  attained  by  frequent  change  of  pos- 
ture, by  air-pillows,  water-cushions,  lying  on  bags  of  millet,  on 
buckskin,  etc.  AU  ftUh  and  irritation  qfthe  skin  where  pres- 
sure is  borne  must  be  avoided  as  far  cw  possible  ;  removal  of 
fffices  and  urine,  frequent  washing,  anointing  with  grease  and  oil 
are  the  chief  precautions.  And  finally,  a  slight  stimulation  of 
the  tone  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  may  assist  in  preventing  bed- 
sores, for  which  purpose  frequent  washing  in  cold  water,  or  in 
spirit,  or  the  alternate  application  of  ice  and  poultices  (Brown- 
S6quard),  or  moderate  cutaneous  faradization  may  be  used. 

K  a  bed-sore  appears  in  a  light  form  (superficial  ulceration, 
furuncles,  etc.),  it  may  often  be  healed  by  simple  treatment, 
though  slowly.  Great  cleanliness,  frequent  washing,  dressing 
with  zinc  ointment,  or  mildly  irritant  salves,  chamomile  water,  or 
aromatic  wine  will  be  sufficient  in  connection  with  the  prophy- 
lactic rules. 

The  matter  is  less  simple  in  the  case  of  the  true  gangrenous 
sore,  which  often  reaches  an  enormous  size,  and  extends  without 
cessation  downwards  and  at  its  borders.  The  first  object  in  this 
case  consists  in  assisting  the  throwing  off  of  gangrenous  portions, 
and  developing  the  reactive  inflammation ;  according  to  Brown- 
Sequard,  the  alternation  of  ice  (for  ten  minutes)  with  poultices 
(for  one  or  two  hours)  is  an  excellent  means  to  this  end.  The 
dead  tissues,  separated  by  the  line  of  demarcation,  should  be  got 
rid  of  as  soon  as  i)ossible,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied. 
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Carbolic  acid  has  great  advantages  over  the  remedies  fonner 
used  (camphor  wine,  aromatic  wine,  *'unguentnm  contra  decut 
tusj"  etc.).    It  should  be  applied  in  a  watery  or  oily  solution,  I 
preference  upon  good  surgical  wadding.    Under  tliis  treatment 
have  seen  the  wounds  take  on  tlie  most  healthy  gmnulations,  i 
even  very  advanced  bed-sores  heal/ 

It  is  often  very  hard  to  find  a  suitable  position  for  the  i 
tient,  especially  when  there  are  bed-sores  on  the  sacrum, 
ischiatic  protubeinnces,  trochanters,  heels,  etc.    Much  care 
observation  must  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  new 
Water  pillows  and  air^pillows  must  be  used   in  their  varion 
forms.     In  the  worst  cases  I  have  found  it  useful  to  swing  ii 
lower  leg  on  a  pillow,  placing  the  knee-joint  and  hip-joint  in  th 
position  of  ^ rectangular  flexion;  this  may,  to  some  extent, 
flee  the  sacrum  from  pressure. 


4  General  Obs€ri}atio7is— Method  of  Life. 

The  general  care  of  patients  with  spinal  disease,  their  diet  and 
manner  of  life,  must  be  governed  strictly  in  accordance  with  tk 
requirements  of  the  disease.  Many  mistakes  and  negligences  are 
committed  in  these  matters,  which  neutraliiie  the  success  of  th 
other  treatment. 

The  niles  must  differ  widely,  of  course,  in  different  cases. 

In  the  acute,  inflammatory,  and  similar  forms,  the  proi 
diet,  rest  in  bed,  avoidance  of  all  excitement  and  effort  must  1 
ordered. 

But  in  the  chronic  forms  also,  in  functional  as  well  as  oi^nic 
disturbances,  the  patient  must  in  general  be  very  careful,  and 
must  observe  the  following  general  rules  (with  suitable  adapta- 
tion to  his  case),  with  a  strictness  proportionate  to  the  weakne^ 
and  irritability  of  the  patient's  nervous  system,  to  the  amount 

'  Hammond  (Diaeases  of  the  Nervous  System.  3d  edition,  1873),  following  GrmHi 
and  Spencer  Wellsi  recommends  a  tiimple  galvanic  element  as  an  exceUent  xaeADi  ol 
(Miriug  bed-sorei.  A  thin  ailver  plate  ia  laid  on  the  soro,  a  mmilar  plate  of  zixie,  with  i 
piece  of  moist  cloth  underneath,  upoa  a  distant  part  of  the  skin,  and  the  two  ai«  < 
neoied  bj  a  wire.  After  a  day  or  two  the  b^nefieial  effect«  are  aeexL  I  hare  no  ] 
Bouol  experience  of  thio. 
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of  symptoms  of  irritation  present,  to  the  readiness  with  which 
lie  suffers  from  the  effects  of  external  circumstances. 

The  diet  must  be  corroborating  and  tonic  in  most  cases,  with- 
out being  in  any  way  exciting.  Milk,  meat,  eggs,  light  vegeta- 
bles, puddings,  and  fruits  are  allowed  and  required ;  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fatty  nutriment  (butter,  cream,  oil,  cod-liver  oil) 
is  perhaps  useful  in  a  good  many  cases ;  strong  seasoning,  and 
Tery  complicated  and  heavy  dishes  must  always  be  avoided.  A 
glass  of  wine  or  beer  at  table  is  usually  allowable,  but  their  ex- 
cessive use  is  to  be  strictly  forbidden.  Strong  tea  and  coffee 
mnst  be  avoided  in  most  cases.  Smoking  within  moderate 
bounds  is  allowed. 

In  regard  to  the  general  regulation  qf  the  l\fe^  the  allowable 
amount  of  work  and  rest,  of  bodily  and  mental  activity,  we  must 
be  governed  chiefly  by  the  state  of  the  patient's  strength.  It  is 
but  rarely  that  chronic  cases  can  be  condemned  to  continuous 
confinement  in  bed ;  yet  there  may  be  many  decided  indications 
for  it.  Brown-S6quard  directs  the  avoidance  of  lying  on  the 
back,  as  far  as  possible,  in  conditions  of  inflammation  and  h3rper- 
aemia. 

It  is  usual  and  desirable  to  allow  a  moderate  amount  of  active 
bodily  exercise  when  practicable,  but  let  the  patient  be  warned 
against  every  excess  of  exertion  I  Great  injury  is  thus  often 
done ;  for  instance,  by  too  long  walks ;  the  patient  must  be  espe- 
cially cautious  about  this  while  taking  a  course  at  a  medicinal 
spring. 

Mental  effort,  the  practice  of  a  profession,  cannot  always  be 
forbidden  on  account  of  circumstances ;  and  the  disease  is  usually 
so  tedious  that  such  a  measure  would  be  excessively  irksome. 
Let  this,  therefore,  be  allowed  within  judicious  limits,  every  ex- 
cess of  effort  being  forbidden,  especially  night-work,  which  is 
especially  injurious. 

The  same  is  true  of  sexual  indulgence;  between  different 
persons  and  cases  there  is  a  very  great  difference  of  power.  The 
permission  must  be  determined  by  the  patient's  condition  ;  in  all 
cases  it  is  well  to  limit  the  indulgence  as  much  as  possible,  and 
in  many  to  forbid  it  wholly ;  in  a  small  number,  moderate  indul- 
gence is  i)ermissible. 
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In  most  cases  the  need  of  sleep  is  among  the  things  to  be  fin 
attended  to,  and  in  connection  with  this,  all  exciting  and  fati 
guing  society  mnst  be  forbidden.     The  patient  must  alao  avo 
taking  cold,  and  clothe  himself  accordingly.    He  may  by  deg 
harden  liimself  by  using  cold  ablutions,  and  so  on. 

A  great  deal  of  fresh  air  wiU  almost  always  be  beneficial  to 
patients  ;  let  them  sit  or  drive  in  the  open  air,  esi>ecially  on  the 
mountain  and  in  the  forest*  This  is  the  principal  reason  for 
ordering  many  patients  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  south,  especialljj 
when  their  home  is  in  a  rough  northern  climate,  which  ke 
them  indoors  the  whole  winter.  Such  patients  will  find  a  winte 
in  South-western  Germany  a  great  pleasure ;  others  will  like 
l>anks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Riviera,  Meran,  Venice,  etc., 
where  they  may  spend  several  hours  every  day  in  the  air. 
however,  will  depend  on  individual  circumstances* 


n. 
SPECIAL  DISEASES. 


!•  Diseases  of  tbe  Membranes  of  the  Spleal  Cord. 


Byperamia  of  the  Meninges  of  the  Cord^  and  of  the  Cord 

itself 

IK  ^ranh,  De  Yeitebralifl  columnm  in  morbia  digDitate,  Select,  opuflcul.  med, 
Ticin-  1793,  p.  l,^miimtr.  Traits  des  mulad.  de  la  mobile  €\nn.  IIL  C-d.  1837. 
Tom.  XL  pp.  1-137.— /7a*#«,  Krankh.  dea  KervenEjfltemfl,  1855^  3.  Autl.  1869, 
p,  63C, — Brown* Sequard^  Biagnosia  and  Treatment  of  the  Principal  Forms  of 
Paraljaifl  of  the  Lower  Extremities.  London,  ISfll. — Hamnkotid^  A  Treatise  on 
the  DiMaaes  of  the  Nervous  Sjsteoi.  Sd  ed.  1873.  —  Lsffden,  Klinik  der 
RQckeiiDi&rkakrankhoiten.  L  1374.  p.  862. — Jf.  i£r^>*r7iiA/i2,  Kliuik  der  Nervun- 
kranklieiten.  2.  Aufl.  1875.  p.  270.— Oauni,  Epiddmic  de  congestion  rhachid. 
Arch,  g^,  Janv.  1858.  p.  1.-^4.  Ma^er^  Die  Bedeutung  des  HuckenBchmerzes 
tL  s,  w.  Arch.  d.  Heiik.  L  1860.  p.  Wr^,—Leud4t,  Arch.  gC-nGn  Mars.  1863. 
p,  257. — DemoM^  Obaervat.  de  congestion  mfiningo-apinale,  etc.  Gaz.  m6d.  de 
PariB.  1870.  No.  14.  p.  187. — SteiruTt  Fall  von  RiickenmarkflliyperSmie.  Arch. 
derHeilk.  XL   1870.   p.   2»3. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  hypersBmia  of  the  spinal  meninges 
without  including  that  of  the  spinal  cord.  And  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceirable  that  any  considerable  hyperaemia  of  the  meninges  should 
exist  without  a  similar  condition  existing  in  the  cord  also,  a3  the 
vascular  supply  of  both  is  the  same.  The  symptoms  of  menin- 
geal and  spinal  hyperaemia  coincide  ;  their  etiology  and  treat- 
ment are  the  same.  Defective  as  is  our  knowledge  of  both  forms 
>f  disturbance,  we  must  therefore  consider  them  together, 

DefinUion. — By  hypersemia  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes 

re  understand  an  increased  supply  of  blood  in  the  tissues  con- 

linediJoithin  the  vertebral  canal^  the  spinal  cord,  its  membranes, 

and  the  extra-meningeal  cellular  tissue.    This  excess  of  blood 
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may  be  due  either  to  an  iihcreased  flow  of  bloody  when  it  is  usa- 
ally  of  an  arterial  character  {acUo€j  arterial  hyp€r(B7niayJliixi(m\ 
or  to  arrest  of  the  return  current  of  bloody  when  it  is  usually  of 
a  venous  character  {passive  hypera^inia^  r^enous  stasia).  In 
pmctice,  these  two  sorts  cannot  always  be  clearly  separated. 

The  frequency  and  importance  of  apiual  hyperaemia  have  certsfnlj  been  o▼e^| 
eatimated  hiLherto.  Thk  reflulU  chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  in  many  fatal  cm 
VAom  who  oxammed  tke  body  havo  L^e^^n  content  with  the  mere  macroscopic  ap- 
pe&ranco  of  hypern^mia  of  the  cord^  without  reflecting  that  a  cord  which  looks 
quite  normal  to  the  naked  eye  h  by  no  means  necessarily  so  in  its  finer  anatotuj. 
Ollivier,  in  especial,  has  gone  much  too  far  in  this,  and  has  thrown  together  mider 
the  title  of  "Congestions  spinales^*  a  variety  of  things  which  are  certainly  of  a 
much  more  serious  character.  The  spinal  and  meningeal  hypercemias  certaiiily  need 
a  fresh  and  more  discriminaling  study. 


Etiology  and  PatJiogenesis, 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  existence  of  any  special  predisposi- 
tion to  spinal  hyperemia.  On  the  contrary,  it  deserves  special 
attention,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  of  the  cord  pro- 
tects it  in  a  peculiar  manner  from  mechanical  disturbances  of 
circulation,  as  is  shown  by  Hayem's^  luminons  observations 
upon  the  distribution  of  the  arterial  and  venous  vessels  within 
the  spinal  canal.  The  many  anastomosing  arteries,  coming  from 
all  sides,  and  the  enormous  venous  plexuses*  which  carry  off 
the  blood  from  the  spinal  canal  both  above  and  below  the  dia- 
phragm, are  the  cause  of  this.  The  diseases  of  the  vessels 
the  cord  have  not  yet  been  accurately  studied. 

In  respect  to  the  occasional  causes^  we  must  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  principal  forms  of  liyperjemia. 

Active  hypenemia  has  certainly  some  relations  to  hyperaemia 
of  the  brain  ;  this  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  spinal  arteries 
originate  from  the  vertebrals.  But  hypersemia  of  the  cord  usu- 
ally recedes  into  the  background,  as  compared  with  hyperaemia 
of  the  brain,  if  the  latter  is  present. 

Hyper^emia  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes  is  produced — 

a.  3y  functional  stimidation  of  the  cord.     In  this  case,  asj 
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\  the  activity  of  the  organ  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
flow of  blood  towards  it ;  and  in  case  of  excessive  exer- 
the  flow  may  continue  and  form  a  pathological  state,  as  in 
ork  of  body,  severe  marching,  violent  sexual  excitement, 
of  coitas.  spinal  spasm,  and  so  on.      The  absolute  proof 
e  agency  of  either  of  these  circumstances  remains  to  be 
ht 

By  nutrUite  stimulation.    Active  hypersemia  accompanies 

ber  of  disturbances  of  the  nutrition  of  the  cord  and  its 

branes,  is  never  absent  in  acute  iiiilammations  of  the  organ, 

in  the  first  stages  of  the  latter  is  often  the  only  macroscopic 

ranee. 

By  toxic  stimulation.     Poisoning  vsrith  strychnia,  nitrite 
yl,  carbonic  oxide,  chronic  poisoning  with  alcohol  or  ab- 
le, etc.,  produce  spinal  hypenemia. 

By  collateral  fluxion^  as  in  sudden  suppression  of  the 

es,  in  dysmenorrhcea,  in  the  turgor  of  haemorrhoids  or  men- 

aation,   in  suppression  of  htemorrhoidal    bleeding,  in   sup- 

perspinition  of  the  feet  or  when  the  feet  are  always  cold, 

In  most  of  these  cases,  nothing  but  the  assumption  of  a 

led  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  spinal  vascular  system  can 

in  why  tliis  particular  region  should  become  the  seat  of 

ia* 
By  the  ^ects  of  cold.     This  is  thought  by  Hammond  to  be 
lost  common  cause  of  spinal  hypenemia ;  a  wetting  to  tlie 
when  one  is  making  too  great  bodily  exertions,  is  thought 
ially  dangerous.    Cold  produces  its  effects  both  by  coUate- 
uxion,  through  interference  with  the  circulation  in  the  skin, 
Iso  by  a  reflex  action  from  the  cutaneous  nerves  upon  the 
I  vessels,  which  are  dilated, 
,  By  iraiunatic  causes^  as  shock  to  the  cord,  a  fall  on  the 
»  or  seat,  etc.  (Leudet) ;  the  mechanism  of  this  action  is  still 
pare. 

■I  Finally,  severe  febrile  diseases  (typhoid,  acute  exanthe- 
■by  malarial  infection,  etc.)  have  been  observed  to  be  accora- 
Red  by  spinal  hyperjemia,  and  the  latter  has  appeared  epi- 
pcally  in  a  girls'  boarding- school  (Gaune). 
^f  passive  hyp€r(B7mai  the  most  prominent  cause  is  to  be 
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sought  in  general  venous  congestion  or  stasia*  such  as  ia  pruj 
duced  by  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  or  accompaiiiea  eera 

Bpasraodic  affections  (tetanus,  eclampsia,  etc.)*  and  occum  dn 
ing  the  death-agony  ;  also,  in  local  tenons  stasis,  especially  sod 
as  is  produced  by  obstructions  in  the  portal  system,  or  in 
pelvic  veins,  in  the  case  of  hemorrhoids,  abdominal  plethon 
affections  of  the  liver,  tumc:>rs  in  the  pelvis  or  by  the  side  of 
spine  pressing  on  the  venous  trunks  and  plexuses. 


Pathological  Anaionii/, 

The  anatomical  evidence  bearing  upon  hyperemia  in  the  i 
nal  canal  is  as  uncertain  and  ambiguous  as  possible*     Compav 
tively  very  few  spinal   canals  are  opened  at  autopsies,  whiclT 
makes  it  hard  to  estimate  the  relative  proportion  of  normal  and 
of  pathological  conditions.      The  post-mortem  changes  add  a_ 
great  deal  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the  fact  of  hy| 
mia ;    the  arteries  are  emptied,  the  veins  over-filled ;  we 
ftnd,  on  the  one  hand,  a  deceptive  disappearance  of  hypenen 
which  existed  during  life,  and,  on  the  other,  a  deceptive  apj 
ance  of  hypera^mia,  having  its  origin  during  the  death -str 
or  after  death,  without  having  existed  during  life.     Add  to  th 
the  imbibition  of  the  coloring-matter  of  the  blood,  and  the  gmv 
tation  of  blood  to  dependent  parts— all  of  them  cireumstajic^ 
which  may  confuse  the  judgment  and  obscure  the  facts. 

Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  hypersemia,  in  marked 
can  genemlly  be  detected  with  certainty. 

Adive  hppermnia  is  betrayed  by  a  rose-color  or  scarlet 
ness  of  the  cord  and  its  envelopes,  by  injection  of  the  minute 
vessels,  by  tortuosity  of  the  arteries  and  veins ;  the  white  sub 
stance  of  the  cord  appears  of  a  rose-color ;  the  gray  is  darkened, 
reddish-gray,  brownish  ;  under  the  microscope  the  finer  arterie? 
and  capillaries  are  seen  crowded  with  blood.  In  the  more 
marked  cases  punctiform  extravasations  and  ecchymoses  nr^ 
seen  dotted  over  the  membranes  and  in  the  substance  of  -  <  _ 
cord,  and  often  larger  extravasations.  The  spinal  fluid  is  usfl| 
ally  increased,  is  muddy,  and  of  a  reddish  color. 
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In  passive  Tiyperamia  the  extra -meningeal  plexuses  of  veins 
are  especially  crowded  with  bloody  all  their  veins  are  enlarged 
and  tortQous,  and  the  coloration  approaches  a  cyanotic  hue. 
Bochymoses  may  be  present  here  also  ;  the  spinal  fluid  is  almost 
always  increased  to  some  extent. 

In  a  few  cases  something  is  seen  which  lies  between  the  condi- 
tion of  congestion  and  that  of  inflammation. 
Ib    In  chronic  or  often-repeated  hyperjemia  the  pia  and  arach- 
poid  are  thickened  and  opaque,  and  highly  pigmented, 
f      These  hypencmias  do  not  always  extend  over  the  entire  spi* 
nal  canal,  but  often  are  confined  to  the  cervical j  or  lumbar,  or 
other  portions. 
I     Tlie  cerebral  hyperfemia,  and  the  diseases  of  other  organs 
irliich  cause  spinal  hypersemia,  need  not  here  be  described. 


Symptoms, 


t>ra 


In  spite  of  the  great  certainty  with  which  congestions  and 
8tases  of  the  cord  are  spoken  of,  their  symptoms  are  still  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  the  diagnosis  is  surrounded  by  many  diffi- 
culties and  doubts.     We  may  therefore  sum  up  the  subject  very 

eliy,  leaving  to  the  future  a  more  thorough  elaboration  of  this 
^ranch  of  spinal  pathology. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  are  those  of  sensory  irrita' 
tion;  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  loins  and  along  the 
spine;  the  pain  is  dull,  oppressive,  not  very  severe,  and  is  not 

EiUways  increased  by  pressure  upon  the  spinous  processes.  The 
additional  symptoms  of  parcBsthesia  (tingling,  formication,  etc.) 
and  tearing  pain  in  the  extremities  (especially  the  lower)  are 
soon  perceived.  A  slight  hypei^mstJiesia  of  the  skin  is  usually 
associated  with  a  moderate  increase  of  reflex  activity.  The  girdle 
sensation  is  often  felt  (Hammond).  Symjitoms  of  7notor  irrita- 
iian  are  more  rare ;  as  slight  transitory  jerking  of  the  muscles, 
irembling  of  the  limbs,  etc.  The  electrical  excitability  is  said  to 
be  often  increased  (M.  Rosenthal). 

All  these  symptoms  can  be  derived  without  difficulty  from 
the  increased  flow  of  blood,  and  the  consequent  stimulation  of 
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the  nervous  apparatus,  and  doubtless  belong  principally  to  the 
condition  of  active  hyperceniia;  but  they  may  also,  in  part,  be 
explained  by  the  mechanical  irritation  and  the  violence  done  to 
the  tissues  by  the  dilated  vessels. 

Distinct  symphms  of  depression  are  also  seen,  and  nsuallj 
make  their  appeai'ance  at  the  beginning  with  those  of  irritatioiL 
A  sensation  of  nuvibness  and  heaviness  is  perceived  in  the  lower 
extremities  ;  slight  an(Fsthesla  is  also  demonstrable,  but  seldom 
ill  a  severe  form.  Motor  weakness  is  never  absent,  though  urn- 
ally  quite  moderate  lu  amount  (slight  fatigue^  heaviness  of  the 
limbs),  and  it  is  rarely— perhaps  in  simple  hyperiemia  never— 
the  case  that  complete  paraplegia  occurs.  Symptoms  of  weak- 
ness or  palsy  of  the  bladder  &eem  rare,  but  are  occasionally  de* 

ibed,  Hammond  says  that  he  has  often  observed  erection  of 
the  penis. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  paretic  symptoms.  We  may 
talce  into  account  the  pressure  of  dilated  vessels  upon  the  ner- 
vous elements  of  the  cord  and  the  nerve-roots,  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  an  increased  quantity  of  spinal  fluid,  and  finally,  pe^ 
hapSi  the  defective  nutrition  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  dependeat 
on  the  blocking  of  the  circulation. 

The  symptoms  of  spinal  hyperemia  are,  almost  without  ex- 
Wption,  bilateral,  and  are  usually  limited  to  the  lower  half  of 
(he  body»  or  at  least  they  begin  in  the  lower  extremities ;  they 
aaoend  to  the  upper,  and  if  Ihey  do  the  extension  is  nsa- 
ally  rapid ;  the  respiration,  in  such  cases,  is  said  to  have  been 
disturbed,  with  shorty  dyspnoic  breathing,  and  even  paralysis  of 
both  facial  nerves  (Sieiner). 

Usually  the  symptoms  exhibit  a  certain  tTansitorines%  which 
h  quite  clmmcteiistie  ;  ihey  duu^  their  seat  and  degree  of  se* 
vwity  quickly*  and  even  grave  symptoms  may  completely  diB- 
appear  with  striking  rapidity. 

BrownSeiiuard  says  that  he  has  observed  all  the  symptoms 
of  hy)H'ranuia  a|2:32nrarHted  by  lying  on  the  back,  with  the  bead 
and  l«^d  miaetlv  while  they  were  relieved  by  lying  on  the  face,  or 
by  atanding  and  w^Uking*  owing  to  the  effect  of  gravitation  upon 
lh«  oirvtnUilioa  in  the  ^fitrnk  caaaL  For  this  reason  such  patients 
are  laid  to  f^l  hum  in  the  ■wiraiag  while  in  bed.    Others  say 
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at  standing  and  sitting  make  the  symptoms  worse,  especialh'- 
ose  of  paresis,  and  refer  this  to  the  gravitation  of  the  increased 
[Uantity  of  spinal  fluid  ;  such  patients  are  better  in  the  horizon- 
posture. 

There  13  no  fever  in  simple  hy persemia  of  the  cord.   The  pulse 
ay  be  accelerated,  or  retarded,  if  the  byperfiemia  extends  to 
e  spinal  centres  of  cardiac  innervation.     The  general  health  13 
ore  or  less  interfered  with. 
Distinct  groups  of  symptoms  belonging  respectively  to  active 
and  passive  hypertemia  have  not  yet  been  made  out.     But  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  preponderant  nature  of  the  symptoms 
in  most  cases  be  correct.     If  those  of  an  irritative  character 
vail,  we  shall  think  rather  of  active  hyperfcmia  ;  if  symptoms 
depression,  of  a  passive  foi-m.     But  we  should  remember  that 
ost  of  the  symptoms  may  occur  in  either  form,  though  in  vari- 
8  degrees  of  intensity. 

Course. — The  development  of  hyperferaia  of  the  cord  is  cither 
sudden,  so  that  the  entire  series  of  symptoms  is  soon  completed, 
or  it  is  slow,  and  gmdually  increases  in  intensity ;  this  is  the 
more  usual  case.  Having  been  developed,  they  continue  with 
various  degrees  of  fluctuation  for  days,  for  weeks,  or  montlis, 

Ttie  disease  usually  ends  in  recovery ;  this  is  often  brought 
about  rapidly,  by  critical  hemorrhages  (menstruation,  hemor- 
rhoidal bleeding)  or  therapeLitic  measures.  Relapses  are  not 
Imre  ;  and  the  cure  is  often  accomplished  by  a  very  gradual  dis- 
Ippeanince  of  all  the  symptoms. 
I  In  many  patients  (those  with  piles,  etc.),  we  find  hyperiemia 
of  the  cord  becoming  habitual^  returning  regularly  and  fre- 
quently. This  may  lead  by  degrees  to  severer  disturbances,  by 
the  development  of  chronic  inflammations  and  proliferation. 

Deaths  as  resulting  from  hypersemia  solely,  is  rare  ;  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  it  might  follow  an  extension  of  the  affection  to  the 
important  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cervical  medulla. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  danger  to  life  depends  oa  hemorrhage,  soften- 
ing, and  other  changes  of  the  spinal  cord. 
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DiagnoBls. 

A  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  hyperaemia  can  exist  m  the 
spinal  cord  and  can  be  recognized  by  its  s3^mptoms  is  not  j^j 
quired.  Although  its  existence  is  often  very  hard  to  demonstrate 
in  the  dead  body,  or  quite  impossible,  yet  is  its  existence  in  th 
highest  degree  probabh,%  besides  being  proved  by  a  number 
clinical  observations  which  are  hardly  susceptible  of  any  othe 
inteipretation. 

Not  all,  nor  nearly  all,  the  cases  known  in  literature  by  thi 
name  are  to  be  considered  as  deserving  it ;  few  of  the  uncompliJ 
cated  cases  which  end  in  death  can  be  reckoned  as  hyperaemia 5 
and  if  nothing  is  discovered  at  the  autopsy  of  such  patients,  l\ 
cause,  doubtless^  lies  in  defective  methods  of  observation, 
certainly  seems  to  us  improper  to  inter]iret  as  simple  hyperaeraisl 
the  large  class  of  cases  with  severe  and  thi^eatening  symptomt" 
{e.  g,^  the  case  of  Desnos,  numerous  cases  in  Ollivier,  etc.) ;  and 
the  fact  that  nothing  besides  hyperseraia  has  been  discovered  in 
many  instances  of  so-called  acute  ascending  paralysis,  after  care- 
ful microscopical  examination,  is  far  from  proving  that  the  fatai^ 
result  was  due  to  hypenemia. 

The  diagnosis  of  hyperaemia  of  the  structures  within  thu 
spinal  canal  is  chiefly  based  vi\^oni\m  sligJdness  of  tJie  senm 
and  motor  disturbances^  which  very  rarely  become  severe ;  u] 
the  frequent  and  rapid  eJianges  in  symptoms^  especially 
regards  their  location ;  upon  their  nonfebrfle,  ueuaUy  she 
audfavoraMe  course,  and  upon  the  success  of  treatment  suit 
to  relieve  hyperaeniia. 

It  is  obvious  liow  uncertain  these  signs  are,  and  how  hard  il 
is  to  sepamte  them  from  those  of  slight  inflammation  or  fimo 
tional  weakness^  It  is  the  duty  of  the  future  to  throw  light 
upon  the  matter.  For  the  present,  the  following  hints  must  suf^ 
fice  for  the  diflferential  diagnosis.  Spinal  hypersBraia  is  distin*^ 
guiahed  from 

Concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  its  comparative  slowness  of] 
access,  mildness,  and  rapid  disappearance  ; 

Spinal  meningitis^  by  the  absence  of  spasm  of  the  back  and 
neck,  fever,  and  pains  on  moving  the  limbs  ; 
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fjAcute  myelitis^  by  the  absence  of  fever,  severe  syrnptoras  of 
lysis,  contractures,  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and  bed-sores  ; 
Ppinal  apoplexy^  by  the  comparatively  slow  development, 
itness  of  the  paralytic  symptoms,  and  rapid  termination  in 
veiy ; 
nnal  anmmia^  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  lying  on  the  back 
relief  to  the  symptoms  of  the  latter, 
lias,  by  exclusion  and  by  observation  of  the  conrse  of  the 
ise,  we  shall  in  many  cases  attain  a  tolerably  certain  diag* 
Igflig- 

wmS!)xe  prognosis  of  spinal  hypersemia  must  be  regarded  as  fa- 
^rable  upon  the  whole.  Serious  complications  may,  of  course, 
render  it  gloomy.  In  habitual,  frequent  h^^perfcmia,  if  the  cause 
^ntinues  to  exist,  if  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  possess  little 
i&m^at  of  resistance  (involving  the  danger  of  hemorrhage),  the 
tngnooifl  will,  of  course,  be  serious. 


i 

Brer 


Treatment 


rerything  must  first  be  tried,  to  fulfil  the  caiiml  indication 
—in  regard  to  which,  detailed  directions  will  not  be  required. 
Ilie  most  favorable  cases  are  those  where  we  can  ascertain  that  a 
lischarge  has  been  interfered  with,  or  venous  congestion  exists, 
^r  exposure  to  cold  has  occuri^d ;  the  remedies  for  these  are 
ftbrioas. 

As  a  direct  measure  against  the  hypersemiaj  the  patient  should 
)e  made  to  take  a  suitable  position^  avoiding  the  back,  and 
jreferring  the  side  or  face,  with  the  extremities  as  low  as  possi- 
ble. Next  in  order,  blood-letting  is  the  remedy  most  recom- 
nended.  Venesection  will  be  practised  only  when  the  symptoms 
ire  very  violent — in  plethoric,  robust  persons ;  a  much  better 
jlan  is  to  diuw  blood  from  the  region  of  the  spinal  column, 
>r  from  the  anus,  vagina,  cervix  uteri,  etc.,  according  to  the 
latare  of  the  case.  From  ten  to  twelve  moist  cups  along  the 
rertebral  column,  or  a  corresponding  number  of  leeches,  repeated 
Hp^rding  to  circumstances  at  fixed  intervals,  will  be  most  useful 
■  The  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  treat  spinal  hyperfemia 
by  derivation  to  the  skin.    A  great  variety  of  remedies  may  be 
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used ;  the  physician  may  select  according  to  his  patient's  special 
case,  but  the  indications  are,  unfortunately,  very  unsettled.  Tlid 
cold-water  treatment  lias  certainly  a  considerable  sphere.  For 
active  hypenemias,  the  hydro-therapeutists  recoikimend  m'^ 
procedures,  as  cool  affusion  and  wraps  to  the  back,  so' 
frictions,  and  sitz-baths ;  for  the  passive  form,  a  more  enei_ 
course,  including  cold  affusions  and  douches,  exciting  sitx-baUij^ 
energetic  cold  packing,  and  sea-baths  ;  for  such  cases  the  ga*-- ^"^ 
thermal  brine-baths  (Relimeand  Nauheim)  seem  especially  m 

A  direct  derivation  of  the  blood  to  the  skin  is  obtained 
hot  foot-baths  with  mustard  and  the  like,  by  the  warm  done 
applied  several  times  a  day  to  the  back^  by  washing  with  a 
and  a  hot  sponge  alternately,  by  moderately  warm  full  baths. 

Sinapisms,  blisters,  etc.,  may  also  be  of  use  in  some  cases, 

A  direct  action  upon  the  vessels  of  the  cord  has  been  attempted 
by  applying  Chapman's  ice-bags  to  the  back,  and  by  the  ffalvank 
current    The  indications  for  these  measures  are  not  precise,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  in  each  case  to  be  governed  by  the  sacces  ] 
that  seems  to  be  obtained. 

Derivatiou  (o  the  intestine  is  also  much  favored  in  the  for 
of  saline  purgatives,  or,  in  more  chronic  cases,  of  the  saline  me 
cinal  springs  (Homburg,  Kissiugen,  Marienbad,  Karlsbad,  etcj 

Among  internal  remedies^  ergotin  and  belladonna  should 
tried  by  preference  ;  the  former  must  be  given  in  lai'ge  dc 
(Hammond). 

Diet  and  regimen  must  be  governed  by  personal  circi 
stances;  everything  which  might  increase  the  hyperaemia  (esf 
dally  coitus)  must  be  avoided. 


2.  IlemoTrfiages  of  the  Memhrames  of  tJie  Card — Hcematof- 
rhachis — 3Ieningeal  Apoplexy, 

OUipiaTr  L  c.  S*  ^d.  I.  p.  465;  It  pp.  00-137.— JT/i*w,  L  c,  2.  Aufi.  p.  ««4.- 
ITammond,  1.  c.  3d  edition,  p.  AiQ.—Ler/fien,  Klinik  der  BQckenmarksknnk* 
heiteu.    I.    p*  M7.—M.  n&$enthnl,  h  c,    3,  Aufl,    p,  274. 

Fallot,  H^morrhag.  mi^ningCe  Bpiaale  sousarachn*   Arch.  gCn.  1830,  T,  XXiY^  ^ 
4ZBn—Ba9(Tfdon^  De  Tapoplcxic  mCniDg(5c  Bpiiial<?*   Tlifcsc.   Paris,   1855 —'^^ 
Bernard,  Obscnr.  d'h^morrb.  rhachid,   tlnion  m^d.    1860.   No,  C2, — J: 
Lcs  pftrapiegjes  et  Vataxie.   Paris,  1864,   p.  2B2.—Lcvier,  BdtrSge  mr  Patb* 
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Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. 


agie  der  R{ickenmarkBa[>oplexie.   Diss*  Bern.    18M.    (Contams  a  copious  liat 

\  authorities^ — Rob,  Jaeksan^  Case  of  Spinal  Apoplexy.  Lancet,  July  8.  1809. 

— ILijfmgk,  Des  Mmorrhi&g.    intrarbacMdiennes*    Tb&se.    Paris,  1H72. — Rahtm^ 

Full  Ton  MeDingealiipoplcxie  in  Folge  von  ubermassiger  Ktirperanstrengung, 

Berliner  klin,  Wocbens,   1874.   No.  53. 

Defimtion. — Haimatorrhachis  implies  any  fusion  of  blood 
fkj  ahijul^  or  between  the  spinal  memnges.    It  occurs  mrely,  but 

quite  a  characteristic  manner.  The  vertebi*al  canal  does  not 
resent  favorable  conditions  for  the  productioo  of  hemoiThage, 
l^ae  been  reasonably  explained  by  Hasse. 

'  Little  is  known  regarding  the  individual  predisposition  to 
igeal  hemorrhage.  Most  of  the  cases  are  observed  in  men. 
iseases  of  the  vessels  of  the  nieuioges  (fattj^  degeneration, 
>ma)f  we  are  mainly  ignorant.  The  relation  of  hypertrophy 
16  heart  to  these  heraorrliages  has  not  been  examined. 
Lmong  the  occasional  causes^  the  first  to  be  mentioned  are 
flcal  injur  its  of  the  vertebml  coltinm,  with  or  without  direct 
^n  of  the  memhi*anes.  Such  hemorrhages  have  been  observed 
3cur  in  consequence  of  stabs  with  swords  and  knives,  fmc- 
contusions,  and  shocks  of  the  column,  a  fall  on  the  feet 
seat,  or  upon  the  arms  and  back  of  the  neck,  in  new-born 
du  after  severe  labor,  etc, 
tuflammatory  and  carious  processes  in  the  'dertebrce  have  in 
le  cases  led  to  lesion  of  the  membranes  and  to  bleeding  from 
bem.  Conges timis  of  the  tertehral  canal  and  its  contents  (the 
tanses  of  which  have  been  enumemted  in  tlie  previous  section), 
(Specially  those  due  to  suppression  of  the  menses  or  of  a  hemor- 
rhoidal discharge,  are  considered  especially  important  causes  of 
kieningeal  apoplexy.  Mental  emotions  may  act  in  a  like  manner 
>y  increasing  the  action  of  the  heart. 

I  ExceSBive  bodily  exertions  are  a  frtK^nent  cause  of  meningeal 
Heedings*  probably  through  disturbances  in  tlie  circulation : 
inch  are  the  lifting  of  a  heavy  weight  (Rabow),  sudden  violent 
movement,  etc.  Among  these  should  be  included  the  meningeal 
VOL,  xin."U 
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apoplexies  which  so  often  occur  during  the  violcrd  spasmi 
epilepsy,  eclampsia,  tetanus,  trismus  neonatomm,  etc. 

The  huTstiny  of  blood-vessels  or  fuit-urlsins  into  the  Te^tf^^^l 
canal  has  been  repeatedly  observed  (Laonnec,  A.  Cooper,  Pfeuitj, 
Traube,  and  others). 

Blood  effused  hi  tJie  brain  or  cerebral  mevibraiie4s  often  pass*^ 
down  and  fills  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal. 

Of  the  occurrence  of  these  bleedings  in  the  various  hemor- 
rhagic and  rn/ecliou^s  diseases  (scurvy,  morbus  maculosi^ 
hemorrhagic  smallpox^  typhoid,  etc.)  little  is  known,  except 
fi'oni  a  lew  reports  of  autopsies  (see  llaj^em). 


Pathological  Anatonif/. 

It  is  necessarj'  here  to  distinguish  the  various  forms  according 
to  the  position,  diistribution,  and  extent  of  the  bleeding.  Wa 
pass  over  those  small  ecchj^uoses  and  suggUlations  which  so 
often  accompany  hypericmia  and  intlammatiun  within  the  verte- 
bral canal. 

Bleedhig  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  vertebrcd  ca?ial  (m 
the  extra 'meningeal  cellular  tissue)  is  probably  the  most  frequ^ 
cause.     A  dark,  usually  coagulated  extravasation   covers 
outer  surface  of  the  duiu  to  a  varying  depth,  and  infiltrates 
cellular  tissue  between  it  and  the  vertebi-al  canal,  especially  at 
posterior  wall.     This  extravasation  may  enelose  the  entire  d 
bnt  more  usually  it  embiuces  it  only  partially  ;  not  rarely  tb 
are  sevei'al  sepamte  foci.     The  dui*a  is  snlf  used  with  blood  tOj 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  often  covered  with  ecchymoses. 
extravat-ation  must  be  very  considerable  in  order  to  produce 
visible  compression  or  change  in  the  cord.     It  often  extends 
around  the  nerve-trunks  passing  out  of  the  vertebral  canal 

Bleeding  bet^ween  the  dura  and  the  arachnoid  (in  the  so 
called  arachnoid  sac)  is  usually  diffuse,  very  movable,  partly 
fluid  and  partly  coagulated,  and  nsnaUy  consists  of  blood  ef- 
fused in  tlie  biuin,  though  it  may  proceed  from  the  bursting  of 
vessels  in  the  spinal  meninges. 

Of  the  hemorrbage  accom2>aiijing  many  forms  of  mtemal  p&cbjrmemngitiSf 
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;  bem&tomii  of  the  dura  mater^  and  Bituated  likewise  between  the  dura  and 
i  ftracbnoid,  we  will  speak  under  Inflammaticus  of  the  Dura  Mater. 

Bleeding  in  the  arachnoid  and  pia  (so-called  subarachnoidal 
Meeding)  is  rare.  It  nsually  occurs  in  the  subaiuchnoid  cellular 
tissue,  as  the  dense  tissue  of  the  pia  seems  little  suited  to  extra* 
Tasationa  A  more  or  less  thick  layer  of  dark-red,  coagulated 
Uood,  infiltrated  into  the  tissue  of  the  soft  membranes,  sur- 
munds  the  cord  like  a  sheath,  partly  or  completely,  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  limited  in  longitudinal  extent,  being  confined  to  the 
length  of  OUH  or  two  vertebne.  It  maj^  be  found  at  various 
levels,  and  in  all  cases  it  inflicts  severe  injury  upon  the  cord. 

^B  In  all  these  forms  of  bleeding,  the  meninges  nsually  exhibit 

^Bt  slight  signs  of  reactive  inflammation. 

^^B  The  cord  itself  may  be  more  or  less  compressed,  stained  with 
:»i  softened,  and  (in  the  neighborhood  of  the  seat  of  hemor- 
riiage)  hyperKimic.  The  same  is  true  of  the  nerve-roots.  The 
spinal  Jlttid  is  turbid  and  of  the  color  of  blood. 

Little  is  known  I'egarding  the  other  changes  associated  with 
extniTasations.  But  it  is  hai'dly  doubtful  that  in  the  spinal 
canal  the  color  soon  disappears,  and  the  extravasation  is  partly 
reabsorbed  and  organized.  Adhesion  of  the  membranes,  prolifer- 
ation of  connective  tissue,  and  strong  pigmentation  of  the  mem- 
branes, are  considered  as  the  final  changes. 

Sym/ptoms. 

Tlie  disease  usually  begins  suddenly  and  molently — often  in 
ihe  manner  of  apoplexy.  The  patient  suddenly  falls,  with  vio- 
lent pains,  almost  always  without  serious  distiu'bances  of  con- 
acionsness  and  sense.  This  mode  of  attack  may  be  more  or  less 
complicated  by  the  causes,  by  the  nature  of  the  injury,  etc. 

A  slow  fUodopment  of  the  syniptoms  is  i-arer ;  with  warnings 
of  various  kinds,  symptoms  of  spinal  congestion,  lumbar  pain, 
headache,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  before  the  attack.  Pare- 
sis then  slowly  appears,  often  unaccompanied  by  pain.  The  se- 
verity of  the  symptoms  may  increase  after  a  few  hours  or  days. 
,  Tlie  chantc  tens  tic  symptoms  are  first  those  of  excUefuent^ 
^Biised  by  physical  irritation  of  the  meninges  with  their  abun- 
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dant  nerves,  the  nerve-roots,  and  the  cord  itself,  next  those  i 
paralysis  J  dependent  on  the  pressuie  of  the  extravasation  uj 
the  cord  and  nerve-roots.     According  to  the  seat  of  the  extiai 
satiun^  it  may  press  more  upon  the  sensory  or  the  motor 
tions. 

The  phenomena  of  excitenient  are  the  most  proroiiient  at 
firatj  and  cliieHy  consist  of  a  violent  pam,  localized  at  a 
answering  to  the  seat  of  the  bleeding,  and  radiating  in  varia 
directions,  usually  corresponding  to  the  distribution  of  the  ne 
roots  first  attacked.     With  this  are  conjoined  excentric  $e 
tions^  pain,  formication,  burning,  tingling,  etc.,  in  the  same 
gions  ;  hjT}er£esthesia  is  also   occasionally  mentioned,  but  tl 
seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  period  of  reactive  intiammatioQ. 

Symptoms  of  motor  excitenient  appear  at  the  same 
which  seera  to  be  of  characteristic  importance.  Spasmodic  J€ 
ing  oC  the  muscles,  occasionally  increasing  to  complete  com; 
sions,  trembling  of  the  extremities,  tonic  tension  and  contract 
of  various  groups  of  muscles,  are  the  chief  of  these*  They  ] 
become  so  active  and  so  prominent  that  a  special  form  of  "< 
vulsive"  meningeal  apoplexy  has  been  distinguished.  Th^ 
spasms  are  partly  deducible  from  direct  irritation  of  the  mc 
roots,  and  partly  from  reflex  excitement. 

The  wrtehral  mliimii  is  stiff  ami  painful  at  this  stage, : 
ing  it  very  hard,  or  quite  impossible,  to  rise  in  bed,  sit,  or 
Great  excitement  and  loss  of  sleep  are  caused  by  these  pains ; 
the  muscular  contractions. 

The  remarkable  observation  by  Jackson  proves  that  these  symptoms  of  irritad 
are  not  necessarily  always  present ;  in  the  case  given  by  him  they  were  entirely  i 
ing. 


It  is  not  long,  especially  if  the  quantity  of  blood  eflFused , 
considerable,  before  parahjtic  symptoms  appear  in  the  Iop 
half  of  the  body,  but  seldom  reaching  a  great  development,  > 
amoimting  to  complete  paraplegia.  As  a  rule,  the  patient  hasl 
furry  feeling,  numbness,  sensations  of  swelling  and  heaviness] 
the  limbs  and  trunk,  with  more  or  less  distinct  anaesthesia  in  tl 
Bame  parts.  A  feeling  of  very  great  muscular  weakness  and  el 
haustiou  indicates  the  same  disturbances  in  the  motor  sphere; ' 
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►re  or  less  severe  paresis  is  more  frequent,  and  complete  paral- 

s  is  mte.  The  distribution  depends  on  the  seat  of  extravasa- 
Hon. 

S^lex  excitability  has  been  found  depressed  in  a  few  eases, 
but  this  probably  occurs  only  in  the  regions  supplied  by  tlie 
nerve-roots  directly  affected,  though  it  miglit  be  exaggerated  in 
tiia  regions  posterior  to  such  roots. 

WeaJctiess  of  the  bladder  and  reclimi  is  rarely  mentioned, 
but  is  usually  present  in  severe  cases. 

.  Fetter  is  absent,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease ;  ifc 
may  appear  during  the  irritative  reaction  which  sets  in  on  the 
second  or  tliird  day,  but  never  becomes  excessive. 

According  to  the  various  levels  occupied  by  the  extravasa- 
tion in  the  cord,  the  symptoms  differ  a  little.  The  following 
symptoms  indicate  that  the  cervical  region  is  affected : 

The  attack  begins  with  pain  in  the  arms  and  shoulders,  with 
etiff  neck  and  pain  in  the  occiput ;  aiuesthesia  and  paralysis 
most  marked  in  the  upper  extremities  ;  oculo-pupillary  symp* 
toms ;  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swallowing  ;  violent  dyspnoea ; 
retarded  and  weak  pulse. 

The  dorsal  region  is  indicated  when  there  is  pain  in  the  back 
uid  abdomen  and  pain  in  the  form  of  a  girdle,  stiffness  of  the 
,  dorsal  part  of  the  spine,  pamlysis  of  the  legs  and  the  abdominal 
muscles  ;  retained  reflex  power  in  the  legs. 

The  lumbar  region  is  indicated  when  there  is  pain  in  the 
loins,  tearing  pains  in  the  lower  extremities,  the  loins,  perineum, 
bladder,  and  genitals  ;  stiffness  of  the  loins  ;  well-marked  paral- 
ysis of  the  lower  extremities,  with  loss  of  reflex  activity  ;  jiaraly- 
813  of  bladder  and  rectum. 

Vowrm  mnd  Termination* — After  a  sudden  or  gradual  begin- 
ning, the  symptoms  usually  remaiu  stationary  for  a  certain  time, 
and  sooner  or  later  take  a  turn  for  the  better*  The  symptoms  of 
reactive  inflammation  are  seldom  prominent,  or  they  di8api>ear 
among  the  other  symptoms.  Slight  fever  appearing  on  the  second 
or  third  day,  with  renewed  pains,  more  distinct  hy penes thesia, 
etc*,  should  be  referred  to  the  same;  after  two  or  three  weeks 
these  symptoms  usually  disappear. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  runs  a  favorable  course, 
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nidess  the  nature  of  the  cause  or  the  complications  prevent 
A  gradual  improvement  in  the  symptoms  occurs,  the  parol} 

disiippears,  but  ]>artial  anaesthesia  and  paralysis  often  reE 
for  a  long  time.     The  whole  course  is  usually  run  in  a  limits 
time ;  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  a  tolerably  satisfactory  cij 
may  be  completed. 

Dexith  is  not  i-are— often  occurring  in  a  few  hours  or  da^ 
as  when  tlie  exti-avasation  is  at  a  high  level,  and  produces 
turbance  of  the  heart  and  respiration,  or  when  blood  ef 
extends  upward  to  the  bmin,  or  when  the  central  nei'voua  syst^ 
suffers  a  sudden  severe  impression  (shock).    If  the  extravasatia 
are  considenible,  the  severity  of  the  compression  may  lead 
complete  pamplegia,  cystitis,  bed-sores,  etc.,  and  death 
occur  at  a  late  stage. 


Diagnosis, 

The  diagnosis  of  a  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  not  always 
sible.  If  other  severe  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  pr 
(hemoiThage  of  the  brain,  tetanus,  convulsions,  injury  of 
cord),  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  recognize  the  complicati] 
element  of  meningeal  apoplexy,  except  under  very  peculiar 
cumstances.  In  such  cases  it  will  usually  fail  to  be  reoog 
but  that  is  seldom  of  much  consequence. 

The  diagnosis  of  idiopathic  and  uncomplicated  meoiqgeil 
apoplexy  can,  however,  be  established  in  many  cases. 

It  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  saddea  occurrence  qf  the  fywp- 
iomis^  upon  thsiiMculkir  mmhhnatiou  of  symptonis  qf  meningcalq 
irritation  and  spinal  paralysis^  upon  the  absence  of  seve 
cerebral  ejonptoms,  the  paraplegic  chai^cter  of  the  symptoms! 
the  outset,  the  speedy  improvement  in  the  more  severe  symfj 
toms,  and  the  usually  favorable  termination.     If  we  know  ti 
cause,  that  knowledge  will  often  assist  the  diagnosis. 

There  is  a  series  of  spinal  troubles^  which  closely  resemble 
meningeal  apoplexy  in  their  symptoms,  and  are  hard  to  disrin;^ 
guish  from  it ;  such  are  : 

Oomfnoiio  niedullm  spijialis  (shock),  in  which  the  symptou 
of  spasm  are  wanting,  and  the  paralysis  reaches  its  highest  poij 
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at  tlie  onset.  It  should  be  remembered  that  commotio  and  menin- 
geal apoplexy  may  occur  together. 

Bleeding  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  (spinal  apoplexy)  is 
usually  followed  by  severe  palsy,  inchiding  especially  a  high 

kdeu^nie  of  anaesthesia;  the  pain  and  tendency  to  spasm  are  less 
marked ;  the  latter  is  said  by  Brown-Sequard  to  be  always  ab- 
hent  in  haematomyelia.  This  lesion  usually  causes  rapid  death,  or 
pcurable  paralysis. 
r  Memngitis  and  myelitis  can  usually  be  distinguished  with 
•readiness;  they  do  not  develop  so  rapidly,  or  if  they  do,  tht^y 
are  always  accompanied  by  fever.  But  the  central  myelitis 
which  begins  with  fulminant  symptoms  (see  below,  under  Mye- 
litis) may  give  rise  to  confusion.  In  the  latter,  however,  severe 
aufiBsthesia  is  never  wanting,  and  the  pamlysis,  also,  is  usually 
complete  from  the  beginning. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  the  points 
giren  above  may  suffice ;  it  may  be  ascertained  fi'om  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sjTnptoms  of  palsy  or  irritation* 

The  proffJiosis  is  always  dubious  ;  but  if  the  causal  injury  be 
not  especially  severe,  and  the  extent  of  the  hemorrhage  not  very 
greats  it  may  be  considered  as  comjiaratively  favorable-  We 
may  say  that  if  the  first  few  days  are  passed  in  safety,  the  prog- 
nosis will  become  more  favorable. 

It  is  an  unfavorable  ch'cumstance  when  the  bleeding  is  very 
Lconsiderable,  or  is  seated  in  the  cervical  region,  or  when  marked 
^Keactive  symptoms  occur,  or  severe  paraplegic  sjanptoms,  cysti- 
^rla,  bed-sores,  etc. 

If  the  bleeding  is  of  small  extent  and  the  symptoms  corre- 
Bpondingly  mild,  if  the  reaction  is  moderate  and  the  patient 
young,  all  these  circumstances  are  in  the  patient^ s  favor. 

Confinement  to  the  bed  of  one  or  two  months'  duration,  fol- 
lowed by  a  convalescence  of  several  months,  may  be  predicted* 


Th-eatmenL 

Much  can  be  done  by  way  of  prevention  ;  by  treating  hyper- 
lemla  of  the  cord,  or  spasms,  by  regulating  the  menses,  the  hem- 
orrhoidal bleeding,  etc. 
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^\lien  the  symptoms  of  meningeal  bleeding  have  occi 
the  first  thing  to  be  prescribed  is  absolute  rest  in  a  proper  po 
tion  (upon  the  side  or  face).     Then  the  bleeding  must  l>e  pp 
vented  from  extending  ;   the  usual  remedies  consist  of  the 
ffeiic  applicatiou  of  ice  to  the  Dertebral  calumny  repeated 
purges^  and  full  local  bloodhtiing  (ou  the  spine  or  anus), 
effect  of  these  may  be  aided  by  hot  applications  to  the  ext 
ties,  and  by  the  internal  or  subcutaneous  exhibition  of 
doses  of  ergotin*    Tlie  diet  must  of  course  be  properly  regulate 
Venesection  can  only  be  justified  by  very  special  circuiast 
(great  plethora,  violent  action  of  the  heart). 

If  symptoms  of  inflammatory  reaction  appear,  the  local  blc 
letting  along  the  spine  may  be  repeated,  and  as  Leyden 
mends,  small  portions  of  mercuiial  ointment  may  be  rubbed 
and  calomel  given  in  subdivided  doses. 

The  period  of  resorption  demands  special  attention;  it  i 
be  hastened  by  the  internal  and  external  use  of  iodine,  by  luke^ 
wai-m  baths,  by  a  proper  cold-water  treatment,  by  the  galvanic 
current.    In  later  stages,  the  patient's  strength  may  be  supported  ^ 
and  restored  by  tonics  (quinia)  and  nux  vomica. 

In  many  cases  a  symptomatic  trf'atment  is  demanded  ;  thns 
in  the  beginning,  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  spasm  (narcotics, etc.); 
later^  for  amesthesia  and  paralysis  (electricity) ;  for  cystitis, 
&ores,  etc 


Ijijtummatmi  of  the  Spinal  Dura  Mater — PachymeJiingiti 
SpinaUs~Pe7*imeumgitu, 


OUwier,  1.  c.  It  pp.  272,  280.   3d  ecL— i7/T«/»<?,  1.  c  2,  Aufl.   p.  %B^,—Leyd€i^  I  ft 
pp.  385-406.— Jf.  liomithtil,  L  c.   2.  Aufl.   p.  279. 

K  Koeld^,  Monographie  der  Mening^itU  spia.   1861.— i?tt«A^,  Klin.  MTttbeiln 
I.  Bd.  Zur  Compress,  des  R.-M,    Greifsw.  med,  Beitn   L  p.  5.    lSd3.— IVutt 
Deutsche  Klinik.    1HG3.   No,  20;   Geaamm,  Abbandl,   lL--MnntJcf>pf,  Belli 
kliiL  Wochenschr.   1864.  Noa.  4-7. — A,  Meyer,  De  pachymeningidde 
apin.  ititcrna.    Diss.    Bonn.    186L  —  Th.  Simon,  ITeljcr  den  Zustand  de»  R*- 
in  der  Dementia  paralytica.    Archiv  f.  Psycb.  u.  Nervenkrankb.   IT.    1S6^ 
137,  143»  347. — R.  K  Mudki\  Ueber  Penpacliymeningitia.  Diss*   KBmg 
1808,— JS?.  Wai/ner,  Arcb.  der  Heilkiinde,   XI.    1870.  p.  322,— Cftarwe, 
m^niu^tc  cervjade  bypertrcipbique.   Soc  dc  BioL   1B7L   p.  36;  Qas.  mM.  ( 
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Pinsw  1879L   No.  9 ;  Lemons,  etc   2»  s^Srie.  8*  fasc.  p.  240.  X^l^^Joffroy,  De  la 
pacliTm^Q.  cenric  bypertroph.   Fam,  1678. 

The  ialiimiiiiations  of  the  spinal  dum  mater,  though  known 
for  a  long  tune,  have  not  been  closely  stndied  till  q[uite  lately. 
The  signliicance  of  the  disease  has  been  better  recognized,  and 
a  sharper  line  of  sepamtion  from  the  otlier  forms  of  spinal  men- 
ingiciB  has  been  drawn,  since  it  has  been  observ^ed  to  occur  iso- 
lated and  spontaneously* 

It  is  true  that  there  exist  but  very  few  good  observations  ;  for 
this  reason,  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  are  very  imperfectly 
made  out.  But  we  may  properly  make  a  distinction  of  two 
forms,  according  as  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  is  preferred, 
and  the  morbid  products  are  deposited  between  the  dura  and  the 
vertebral  column  (external  pachymeningitis),  involving  the  loose 
cellular  tissue,  or  as  the  inner  surface  is  attacked,  and  becomes 
the  seat  of  deposits  (internal  pachymeningitis). 


Pachymeningitis  Spinalis  Externa — Peripachymeningitis. 


B  Pa 

^H  Definition, — 77iis  disease  cansists  qf  inflammation  of  the 
BjSfifrr  surface  and  luyers  of  the  dura  and  of  the  celhilar  tissue 
nwrrotindinff  it.  The  morbid  products,  exudation,  pus,  connec- 
tire  tissue,  are  deposited  between  the  dura  and  the  vertebral 
€x>lainn.  This  form  of  meningitis  has  been  studied  in  but  very 
lew  cases,  and  is  in  much  need  of  further  examination. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  form  of  inflammation  consists  in  the 
presence  of  iijjlatmnation  of  the  clcimtg^  whieli  extends  to  the 
dura  and  the  cellular  tissue  outside  of  the  meninges.  This  is 
qult^d  certainly  the  case  in  vertebral  caries,  and  in  deeply  utcer- 
aied  bed-sores^  which,  especially  wln^n  seated  on  the  sacrum, 
easily  provoke  irritation  of  the  structures  within  the  cord.  A 
sitnilar  thing,  however^ — extension  of  the  purulent  and  pldegmo- 
nous  process  of  inflammation  into  the  canal — has  been  observed 
in  purulent  inflammation  of  the  dorsal  muscles  and  the  psoas 
fTraube),  in  inflammation  in  the  connective  tissue  of  tlie  neck 
(Mannkopf),  in  the  subpleural  cellular  tissue  (H.  Mueller),  and 
all  possible  forms  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  abdomen  and 
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thorax,  especially  peripleuritis,  and  also  neuritis  migrans,  hm 
been  named  as  possible  causes  of  peripachymemngitls- 

It  seems  to  as  that  this  yIgw  of  the  secondarf  nature  of  the  disease  Is  etrried  j 
quite  too  far.     The  obscirations  which  are  quoted  in  proof  certainly  leaTe  i 
room  for  doubt.     Traabc'a  cases  are  explained  by  hini  upon  the  suppositioa  t 
the  pachymeningitis  externa  was  the  primary  complaint,  the  &upparatioD  ezt« 
ibencG  into  the  muscles  of  the  back.     This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  clzn 
course  and  the  results  of  autopsies.     It  is  more  natural  and  probable,  a  priori^  \ 
pus  should  force  its  way  out  through  orifices  in  the  narrow  vertebral  canal,  i 
rigid  walla^  and  should  afterwards  spread  in  this  direction  or  that,  than  that  i 
purntion  of  several  muscles  should  find  its  way  simultaneously  into  the  ?e 
canal.    There  is  a  case  in  the  Medical  Tim&t  for  Junuary  6, 1855,  p.  10,  unfortun 
reported  very  incompletely,  which  seems  to  confirm  this  view.     An  obserraiiofll 
Ollivier  •  seems  to  us  of  still  more  importance.     In  Mannkopfs  caae  the 
nature  of  the  peripachymeningitic  lesion  could  only  be  made  extremely  prob 
R,  IL  llucller*s  case  cannot  prove  anything,  as  the  connection  between  the  | 
pleuritic  mem1>ranes  and  those  of  the  peripachymeningitis  was  in  do  way  ] 
and  there  were  also  found  similar  membranes,  quite  isolated,  on  the  outer  i 
of  the  cerebral  dura  mater.    The  case  reported  by  Leyden  *  lacks  the  oonfl 
of  an  autopsy. 

We  are  therefore  probably  justified  in  claiming  the  possibiliqr 
of  the  spontaneous  and  primar}'-  origin  of  pachymeningitis  ex- 
terna, especially  as  there  m  no  solid  objection  to  it. 

We  must  await  the  result  of  further  observations,  for  iafof- 
mation  as  to  whether  surgical  injuries,  exposure  to  cold,  sypluJis^ 
and  othL-r  causes  may  not  originate  this  disease. 


PatJiological  Anatomy. 

More  or  less  of  the  spinal  dura  mater  is  thickened  ;  its  onft 
layers  are  separated  by  iiitiainmatory  exudations,  intiltration" 
with  cells,  etc.     This  alteration  is  usually  confined  to  short  por- 
tions of  the  cord,  tlie  level  of  a  few  vertebne,  but  it  may  exteu^ 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  dura. 

On  the  outer  surface  there  is  found  a  more  or  less  abundanf 
exudation  of  varying  thickness  ;  it  lias  been  found  as  moch  i 
half  an  inch  thick  (Ruehlp).     This  consists  either  of  pus,  eit 


'  It  p.  260,  ad  ed. 


*  Loa  dt.  p.  801. 
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Jliiid,  or  dry  and  caseous,  enclosed  in  thickened  ronnective  tis- 
sue, and  with  the  extrameningeal  cellular  tissue  infiltmted  ;  or 
of  a  soft,  plastic,  reddish  gray  young  connective  tissue,  very  vas- 
cular, sometimes  covered  with  pus  and  full  of  small  abscesses, 
sometimes  undergoing  cheesy  degeneration.  The  last  is  the  usual 
ease  in  pachymeningitis  resulting  from  vertebi-al  caries  (Mi- 
oliaud) ;  there  is  a  fungoid  growth,  originating  from  the  outer 
enrface  of  the  dura,  which  is  stimulated  to  produce  the  growth 
by  the  presence  of  carious  pus. 

The  essential  disease  is,  therefore,  an  inflammation  of  the 
OQter  layers  of  the  dum  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue, 

K~  th  exudation  of  a  purulent,  plastic,  tuberculous,  or  other 
iteriaL 

The  inner  surface  of  tlie  dura  is  also  often  thickened  and 
opaque,  often  covered  with  a  delicate  fibrinous  deposit.  The 
pia  and  arachnoid  seldom  participate,  but  tliey  have  been  seen 
adherent  to  the  dura,  opaque,  and  iuliitrated  with  |)us. 

The  cord  itself  is  more  or  less  compressed,  flattened,  pale, 
anjemic ;  often  softened,  full  of  microscopic  fat-granules  and 
gran  alar  corpuscles,  and  presenting,  more  frequently  than  is 
supposed,  the  signs  of  transverse  myelitis.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  place  compressed,  red  softening  and  hypera^mia  ai*e  found  ; 
in  more  clironic  cases,  ascending  and  descending  secondary  de- 
git^neration  of  the  white  columns  (upwards  in  the  posterior  col- 
umns, downwards  in  the  lateral). 

The  nerve-roots  which  pass  out  at  the  seat  of  pachymeningitis 
are  compressed,  atrophied,  inHamed,  and  soft. 

Add  to  these  the  anatomy  of  tliose  processes  which  have  acted 
as  causes  of  pachymeningitis,  or  have  accompanied  it  (vertebral 
caries,  peripleuritis,  muscular  abscesses,  phlegmons,  etc.). 

The  usual  character  of  the  disease  is  like  that  which  will  pres- 
ently be  described  und»^r  Leptom+^ningitis,  a  more  common  affec- 
lion*  We  thei-efore  shall  give  but  a  short  account  of  the  chief 
symptoms  in  this  place.     The  most  important  are  as  follows  : 

Pain  in  the  back%  various  in  seat  and  extent,  according  to  the 
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location  tif  tlio  disease.  JSti^'/iess  ofilie  rertehral  colwrnn^  %fliick 
itindt^rs  it  difficult  and  painful  to  sit  up.  Ttmsion  and  Jerking 
irtr  TarlottH  f/ronps  of  muscles,  Excefdric pains ^  in  the  fonn  of 
a  girdle  or  Bhooting  into  the  extremities ;  sensation  of  a  cord  I 
around  ;  formication  and  slight  hyper (Esthmia  qf  the  skin^ 

To  these  are  added^  sooner  or  latex,  the  sjrmptoins  of 
pression  of  the  cord,  gradually  increasing ;  paralysis  of  rario 
degrees,  sometimes  more  markt^d  in  the  motor,  sometimes  in  i 
sensory  sphem,  sometimes  in  both  at  once;  mascoJar  tei 
increased  retlex  action,  especially  those  connected  with  tendon 
panilysis  of  the  sphincters^  and  hed*sores.     These  symptoms  j 
due,  partly  to  compression,  partly  to  the  myelitis  which  con 
plicates  it. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  original  disease  and  the  i 
plications  and  secondary  changes,  disturbances  of  the 
healtli,  fever,  and  many  derangements  of  internal  organs 
occur. 

The  symptoms  of  pachymeningitis  raay  develop  in  an  acac?* 
or  a  chronic  way ;  in  the  acute  (purulent)  forms  the  sympc^mi 
of  irritation  are  the  more  prominent,  %vhile  in  the  chronic  (plafr 
tic)  forms  these  recede  into  the  background,  and  the  symptooa 
of  compression  of  the  cord  dominate* 

Of  the  course  of  pachymeningitis  externa  nothing  can  be  s^d 
witli  deiiniteness,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The 
unfavorable  cases  which  come  to  an  autopsy  cannot  indicate  the 
avei-age  event,  for  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  many  have 
run  a  favorable  course  without  being  recognized  in  our  present 
uncertainty  regarding  the  diagnosis.  We  certainly  know  that 
the  form  in  which  it  so  frequently  accompanies  caries  of  the 
vertebrae  is  quite  frequently  arrested  and  partially  recovered 
from,  since  the  paralytic  syraploms  caused  by  it  disappear.  We 
have  learnt  only  thus  much  ;  that  in  the  severer  cases  the  coarea 
may  be  vixrious,  but  usually  is  protracted,  and  does  not  tej 
nate  unfavorably  nor  lead  to  a  slow  convalescence,  nntU 
the  lapse  of  a  considerable  number  of  weeks. 

The  diagnosis  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  causal  agencies ' 
may  be  able  to  discover,  and  tlie  associated,  slowly  increasii 
symptoms  of  meningeal  irritation  and  of  compression  of  tli 
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The  most  difficult  thing  will  always  be  to  distinguish  it 
£rotn  the  other  forms  of  meningitis.  There  is  a  diagnostic  point 
— though  of  very  doubtful  value— \vhich  consists  in  the  fact 
tllat  external  pachymeningitis  but  rarely  ascends  as  high  as  the 
Upper  cemcal  region,  and  is  therefore  seldom  accompanied  by 
fidffness  of  the  neck.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  decide  whether  the  dura  alone  is  affected,  or  whether  the 
other  meninges  of  the  cord  are  also  inflamed. 

Tlie  prognosis  follows  from  what  has  been  said  regarding  the 
course  of  the  disease.  In  forming  it  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  causal  element. 

In  the  ireatTTient  we  ought  principally  to  aim  at  a  removal  of 
the  original  lesion ;  if  we  succeed  in  caring  this,  we  greatly  im- 
prove the  chances  of  curing  the  pachymeningitis.  The  special 
directions  for  this  purpose  need  not  be  given  here. 

For  the  relief  of  pachymeningitis  we  proceed  as  Is  directed  in 
the  section  on  Leptomeningitis,  It  is  of  special  importance  to 
procure  such  i-elief  in  vertebral  disease,  where  the  improvement 
of  the  paraplegia  depends  upon  the  removal  of  the  meningeal 
mffection.  In  addition  to  treatment  directed  against  tlie  verte- 
bral disease,  the  measures  regarded  with  most  confidence  are 
the  enei-getic  use  of  brine-baths  (bathing  and  drinking),  the  use 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodide  of  iron,  pencilling  the  back 
with  iodine,  frictions  with  mercurial  ointment,  and  the  like. 
The  white-hot  iron,  a  veiy  old  remedy,  has  recently  been  warmly 
racoiomended  for  obstinate  cases  by  Charcot. 

6*  Pctehymemngiiis  Inierna  (HyperiropMca  et  HmmoTThagica), 

D^nition. — InflammaMon^  chieftqi  cf  the  inner  surface  of 
the  dura  ;  deposition  of  morbid  products  (exudations,  exti-ava- 
eationa,  prolifemtion  of  connective  tissue)  on  its  inner  surface, 
between  dura  and  ai-achnoid.  Frequent  implication  of  the  amch- 
noid  and  pia. 

T%*o  principal  forms  of  this  disease  are  known,  possessing  to 
a  certain  extent  clinical  characteristics ;  a  simply  hyi>ertrophic 
farm,  leading  to  thickening  of  the  dui-a  (and  usually  of  the  liner 
membranes  also)  with  connective  tissue ;  and  a  pseudo-membra- 
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nous,  hemorrhagic  form,  characterized  by  a  more  or  leas  al 
dant  extravasation  of  blood.     But  few  observatioas  have 

made  as  yet  upon  either* 


The  causes  usually  assigned  are  exposure  to  cold,  and  damp'^ 
ness  of  the  dwelling  (Cliarcot,  Jolfroyj.    Excessive  use  of  alcnlioJ 
seems  to  have  some  effect. 

As  to  the  hemorrhagic  formy  it  seems  to  be  established  that 
it  usually  accompanies  the  affection  of  the  same  name  in  the 
cerebral  dura  mater^  hajmatoma  durie  matris,  and  therefore  owns 
the  same  causes.  The  disease  has  not  infrequently  been  foujid 
with  psychical  disorders^  especially  demenria  paralytica  (Simon, 
A.  Meyer) ;  also  as  a  consequence  of  continued  abuse  of  alco- 
hol, of  which  Magnus  Huss,  Magnaii,  and  Bouchereau  ban 
cases*  Finally,  Ijeyden  describes  a  traumatic  form ;  but  the 
case  adduced  to  illustrate  it  is  not  above  doubt,  as  the  patient 
was  a  drinker,  and  had  suffered  from  symptoms  of  disease  br^  ^ 
the  fall  which  caused  the  fractui'e  of  his  skull ;  it  is,  ther^ 
not  quite  certain  whether  the  fissure  was  the  cause  of  the  inter 
hemorrhagic  pachymeuingitis*  A,  Meyer  says  that  both 
cases  occurred  in  cavalry  soldiers,  a  class  which  is  exposed 
frequent  falls  and  shocks. 

Pathological  Anatomy. 

In  the  hypertrophic  form  we  iind  a  great  thickening  of 
dura,  chiefly  caused  by  a  considerable  proliferation  of  its  inaer 
layers,  which  change  into  a  hard  cicatricial  mass  of  connective 
tissue,  with  usually  a  distinct  concentric  arrangement  of  layers. 
Usually  there  is  an  intimate  adhesion  to  the  soft  membranes, 
wliich  are  also  thickened  and  proliferated,  and  form  one  contiau- 
ous  mass  with  the  thickened  dura  mater;  often,  however,  th^j 
are  comparatively  unchanged. 

Thus   there  is  formt^d  a  more  or  less  extensive  deposition,] 
wliich  compresses  the  spinal  cord  from  one  side  or  the  other  ( 
all}'  from  the  reai*),  or  which  embraces  it  like  a  ring  for  a  great 
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lees  distance.  The  cord  is  sometimes  simply  compressed,  i>ale, 
and  soft,  but  more  usually  it  presents  all  the  marks  of  transverse 
myelitis  of  various  extent,  with  secondary  degeneration,  forma- 
lion  ot  cavities,  etc.  Tlie  nerve-routs  which  are  involved  in  thn 
disease  are  wrapt  up,  compressed,  and  often  in  a  state  of  ad- 
vanced atrophy.  The  muscles  which  belong  to  them  possess  the 
microscopic  characteristics  of  the  usual  degenerative  atrophy. 

In  the  hemorrhagic  form  the  dura  is  covered  to  a  greater  or 
extent  with  a  mass  of  exudation,  soft,  rusty-brown  in  color, 
posed  of  librin  and  connective  tissue,  which  is  strewn  with 

iinerous  extravasations  of  blood,  and  not  seldom  contains  one 

6*^venil  large  sacculated  masses  of  blood.  These  masses  con- 
lain  dirty-brown,  decomposed  blood,  numerous  blood-crystals, 
pigment,  detritus,  etc.  The  enveloping  mass  of  exudation  is,  in 
many  places,  yellowish,  easily  broken  or  torn,  is  disposed  in 
layers,  is  attached  but  slightly  to  the  dura  or  the  amchnoid,  and 
^3  an  abundance  of  vessels, 

Tiiese  sacs  of  blood  may  vary  in  size  and  number.  The  hem- 
orrhagic false  membrane  often  extends  over  a  great  part  of  the 
cord,  entirely  enveloping  it. 

The  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  ha^matoma  of  the 
cerebral  dura  mater  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  Hbrinous  inflamma- 
tion is  the  primary  element,  and  the  bleeding  only  secondary. 
Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  primary  bleeding  may  give  rise  to 
a  subsequent  intiammation. 

The  condition  of  the  cord  is  as  in  the  other  form.  The  pia  is 
usually  tinged  with  blood,  and  so  is  the  abundant  spinal  fluid. 

Symptoms. 

Tlie  JiypertTQpJdc  form  is  at  present  thoroughly  understood 
only  as  occurring  in  the  cervical  region,  which  seems  to  be  its 
favorite  s^t ;  when  situated  there  it  has  a  somewhat  character- 
islic  course,  and  is  described  by  Charcot  as  ''pachymeningite 
cenricale  hypertropliique.'' 

He  makes  a  tii-st  stage  of  the  sympto7?is  fjf  irritaiiony  which 
lasts  two  or  three  months,  and  is  chiefly  characterized  by  pains* 
These  are  very  violent  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  head,  the 
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Bhoulders,  and  amis  ;  are  continuous,  and  horn  time  to  time^ 
perience  exacerbations  ;  are  often  connected  with  a  painful 
8atinn  of  b<:!ing  bound  with  a  cord  in  the  upper  part  of  the  che 
The  neck  is  at  Iff ^  but  the  spinous  processes  are  not  specially 
Bitive  to  pressure.     I^ormicailon  and  nuTubnesSy  and  someti 
also  slight  weakness  of  the  upper  extremities^  appear  at 
Btage.     Trophic  disturbances  of  the  skin  are  not  infrequent 
eruptions  of  herpes,  development  of  vesicles  on  the  upper 
tremities.     Nausea  and  vomiting  are  but  rarely  observed- 

The  transition  to  the  second  stage,  chiefly  characterized 
paralysis  and  atrophy^  is  very  gradual.  The  upper  extreu 
are  more  or  less  completely  paralyzed,  especially  the  district  ( 
the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  while  in  all  cases  hitherto  obser 
the  mdial  region  has  remained  comparatively  free*  The 
of  this  is  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  position  of  the  hand  in  \ 
ttnslon^  thejinyers  btlug  hekl  like  clwws.  This  paralysis  is  con- 
joined  with  severe  and  quite  uniform  atrophy^  so  that  the  gea- 
eml  aspect  of  the  case  reminds  one  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophy*  The  faradic  excitability  of  the  muscles  is  diminished 
or  8usi>ended,  Contractures  of  the  muscles  appear,  and 
sj}ols  of  anxesthesia  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

All  this  is  doubtless  mainly  the  result  of  the  affection  of 
nerve-roots. 

At  a  later  period,  paralysis  and  amtracture  of  the  lower  i 
ireniities  occur.  Atrophy,  however,  is  not  associated  with  the 
affection  in  these  parts,  or  not  until  a  very  late  period-  In  severe 
cases  complete  paraplegia  with  marked  anaesthesia,  j^aralysls  ^ 
the  bladder^  bedsores^  etc.,  may  arise,  and  bring  on  the  fatal  te^j 
mination. 

These  severe  symptoms  are  doubtless  to  be  referred  to  tran^ 
verse  myelitis  at  the  spot  compressed,  and  descending  degeDera* 
tion  of  the  lateral  columns,  originating  at  that  point.     But  the 
course  is  not  always  so  bad  ;  there  are  cases  in  which  the  sj 
toms  cease  to  make  progress,  or  even  are  distinctly  improve 
but  the  disease  is  always  chronic. 

The  symptoms  of  JiemioTrhagic  pachymeningitis  interna  aw 
still  very  obscure,  and  in  most  cases  are  complicated  by  those  of 
the  coexistent  cerebral  affection.     Tlie  usual  symptoms  of  a  si 
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inffitis^  with  periods  of  exacerbaUon,  pain  in  the  loins  and 
tearing  pains  in  the  extremities,  stiffness  of  the  vertebraB 
of  the  nucha,  increasing  weakness  of  mnscles,  sometimes  ris- 
to  complete  palsy  and  paraplegia,  moderate  contractures, 
iyperfesthesia  and  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  in  various  degrees, 
reakness  of  the  bladder,  etc.,  are  sufficient,  in  case  eeriain 
uuse^  are  present  (as  drunkenness,  paralysis,  ha^matoma  of  the 
erebral  dura  mater),  to  arouse  a  suspicion  of  disease  of  the  spi- 
idara,  and,  at  least  in  many  cases,  to  lead  to  a  probable  diag- 


e  have  yet  to  learn  whether  this  disease,  like  the  cerebral 
is  marked  by  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  from  time  to 
and  whether  this  fact  can  be  made  useful  in  diagnosis. 
he  disease,  in  this  form,  will  usually  take  an  unfavorable 
e* 
The  diagnosis  may  be  inferred  from  the  previous  brief  sketch 
•f  the  two  forms.    Pachymeningite  cervicale  hypertropliique  has 
certain  resemblance  to  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  atrophic 
teral  sclerosis  (Charcot),  etc.     The  most  important  points  of 
tinction  are  the  stage  of  pains,  the  partial  amusthesias,  para- 
legia  without  atrophy,  etc.     It  will  not  be  always  possible  to 
listinguish  it  from  meningeal  tumors. 

The  hemorrhagic  form  is  in  need  of  a  more  exact  diagnostic 
undary. 

The  prognosis  requires  no  remarks, 
r     The  treatment  will  resemble  that  of  meningitis  in  general  (see 
^pt  section).    In  more  acute  cases  antiphlogistics  of  all  sorts 
|nU  be  of  use. 

In  later  stages  and  chronic  forms  we  may  have  recourse  to 
vatives,  preparations  of  iodine,  galvanism,  and  the  use  of 
laths  or  the  cold-water  treatment.  Prominent  symptoms,  as 
)ain,  paralysis,  atrophy,  etc.,  require  a  special  symptomatic 
ireatment. 

VOL  xriL— 10 
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4.  Inflammations  of  the  Pia  Mater  and  Spinal  Arachnc 
LeptomeningiUs  Spinalis— Perimyelitis  and  Ara<JinUi$, 

p.  Frank,  I  c.  iim.^OlUriej^  1.  c.  Sd  cd.  IL  p.  232.— //mas,  L  c.  2.  Attfl. 
HaminonJ,  1.  c,  3d  ed.  p.  AAi^—l^i/den^  1.  c.  pp.  406-44B. — JT   Mosmii 
2,  Aufl.  p.  283, — Kf^elder^  MDnog;raphie  dcr  Meningitis  spinalift.  Ijelpcig.  11 
(ContainB  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  and  very  full  wferences.) 

Ktahu,  Diss,  de  myelitide.    Halis.    1820.   Huf eland's  Journ.    XVL  1823.— I 
Die  EQckenniarkacnt^rinduDg.  Bamberg.  1825. — Henoch^  Schmidt's  Jahi^  i 
28.  1846,' — Eeans  R££veM^   Diseases   of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  its  Jdemb 
Monthly  Joum.  of  Med.  1855.  p.  50G;    Edinh.  Med.  Journ.  1855-5^  pfKl 
and  302. — Noetel^  De  meningitide    spinali.    Dias,    Berlin.    18<SI. —  j 
M(5ning.  Bpinalei  suivie  de  roidenr  dea  exti^m,  infCr.  Gaz.  dea  Hop.   18i5L  ! 
129. — Brmcn'Seqxtard,  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Forms  of  Paralysis  oi\ 
Lower  Extremities.    London.    180L    p.    66,  etc — Camerer^  Ueber  Menin 
spin,  chron.  und  dcrcn  Differentialdiagnoso.    Wurtemb.  Corrcsponde 
XXX1L  1862. — Jaeeoud,  Lc9oti8  de  clinique  mddicale.    1867.   pp.  21% 
Vulpian,  Note  sur  iin  cas  de  mining.  Bpinale  et  de  scl^roac  corticiilQ 
de  la  moellc  Gp.  Arch,  de  Physiol.  IT.  p.  279.  1869. — Li&uviUe,  ^tiide 
mo-patbologiqiie  de  la  m^niogite  c^r^bro-spin.  tubercul.  Arcb.  d*  Physiol 
p.  490.     1870- — Stol'cs,  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  its] 
hranes.  Dubl.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science.  Vol  LVI.  p.  62.  1873. — Bruh^r^^l 
von  Meningitis  syphil,  etc.  Virch.  Arch.  1874.  Bd.  60. 

Compare  also  mn  ZiemMen^  Meningit.  cerebrospin.  cpidemica,  in  Vol  IL  of  1 
Cyclopajdia,  and  the  full  ri^ferences  there  given. 

Inflamniation  of  the  soft  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
most  important  and  the  most  frequent  of  spinal  meningeal  a 
tions  ;  and  this  is  what  is  intended  when  spinal  meningitis  wi 
out  farther  designation  is  spoken  of.     All  ti^atises  by  the  earl 
authors  relate  to  this*     But  a  great  deal  has  been  thrown  iin< 
this  title  which  must  certainly  be  separated  from  meningitis, 
which  occurs  simultaneously  with  it.     It  is  reserved  for  fntni? 
investigations  to  show  more  clearly  than  has  been  done  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  meningitis  and  myelitis;  for  this  pur- 
pose accurate  histological  examination  of  the  cord  by  the  latest 
methods  in  cases  of  meningitis  is  absolutely  needed.     We  havi^H 
liowever^  very  little  positive  information  upon  this  point,  ^^ 

It  would  seem  hardly  probable  that  any  considerable  inflam- 
mation of  the  pia  mater  could  exist  without  involving  the  cord 
to  some  extent.    The  pia  distributes  the  vessels  to  the  entire 
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eord ;  from  it  pass  out  the  processes  of  connective  tissue  which 
mpose  the  framework  of  the  latter ;  so  that  any  iiiflaminat(»ry 
rritation  affecting  the  vascular  district  of  the  pia  must  be  felt 
ore  or  less  in  the  vessels  of  the  cord,  and  when  once  a  mori>id 
;ess  is  established  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  pia,  it  i3 
to  see  why  it  should  not  spread  to  some  extent  in  the  cord, 
A  certain  degree  of  independence  on  tlie  part  of  the  two  vas- 
districts  of  the  pia  and  the  cord  must  be  admitted,  as  each 
lay  be  affected  singly  ;  this  fact  is  certainly  established  in  rela- 
te the  cord,  and  suggests  to  us  that  the  nervous  elements 
selves  possess  some  influence  upon   the  disease,  and  tbat 
ey  may  be  primarily  attacked,  or,  at  least,  may  bear  a  promi- 
lent  part  in  the  production  and  localization  of  diseases  of  the 
nective  substance. 

It  is  in  diseases  of  tlie  pia  mater  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
special  attention  to  the  possibility  of  an  implication  of  the 
rd.  This  has  been  done  far  too  seldom,  in  my  opinion  ;  patho- 
csd  anatomy  has  devoted  too  little  attention  to  the  point.  The 
;t  that  has  been  done  has  been  to  demonstrate  an  implication 
the  nerve-roots  that  pass  through  the  diseased  membrane; 
T  an  affection  of  the  cord  in  very  severe  cases.  Few  observa- 
titms  have  been  made  systematically  and  with  the  aid  of  delicate 
;liiethods.  Mannkopf,  in  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  Ijaa 
abundant  cell-infiltrntion  following  the  course  of  the  vessels 
wen  into  the  cord,  Fronuiueller  has  seen  the  central  canal  full 
of  pus-cells  in  the  same  disease  ;  Liouville,  in  tubercular  menin- 
gitis^ has  seen  tubercles  in  the  processes  of  the  pia,  in  the  fis-' 
mam  of  the  cord,  and  Vulpian  has  demonstrated  in  one  case  of 
inflammatory  thickening  of  the  pia  an  annular  sclerosis  of  the 
cord»  extending  to  some  depth,  especially  in  the  posterior  columns, 
the  dependence  of  which  upon  meningitis  is,  however,  at  the 
least  doubtful. 

This  deficiency  has  been  nnade  good  by  the  investigations  of 
Dr.  F.  Scluiltze/  relating  to  three  cases  of  leptomeningitis  spina- 


*  BerL  klin-  Wochcnacbrift  1870,  No,  1,  Dr,  Schultze  has  permitted  me  io  view 
hm  microsoopical  preparations  bearing-  on  this  point,  and  It  in  my  a^eeable  dnt^  to 
acknowledge  gratefally  the  variouB  afiaisiance  which  the  free  use  of  his  numerous  aud 
exoeUest  preparaUona  has  rendered  to  ma 
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lis  which  show  a  verj'  considerable  implication  of  the  nerre- 
and  the  cord  itself.    The  principal  results  of  these  investigatii 
is  the  following ;  for  Bome  further  details  the  reader  is  reft 
to  tlie  pathological  anatomy  of  acute  meningitis. 

The  iieTDe'Toots  are  in  a  state  of  marked  indammation  (i] 
traliori  with  cells,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ressel^ 
the  nerve-fibres  swallen,  granular,  beginning  to  break  do^ 
the  axis-eylinder3  swollen  and  granular) ;  tlie  bundles  of  r^i 
fibres  which  enter  the  cord  are  more  or  less  considerably  swfp'i  n 
In  the  cord  itself^  there  is  found  a  peripheral  interstitial  my  i^ 
(infiltration  of  the  neuroglia  with  cells  and  nuclei)  penetrating 
a  greater  or  less  depth,  or  actual  parenchymatous  myehtb 
large  and  small  foci  (enormously  swollen  axis-cylinders,  clow 
ness  and  gmnolar  decay  of  the  medullary  sheath,  axis^cyliudi 
breaking  down,  etc.).  In  the  gray  substance  there  wei^  foi 
signs  of  cedeniatous  swelling  in  the  ganglion-cells,  but  no  otl 
distinct  changes.  Only  the  central  canal  appeared  closely  pacl 
with  round  cells,  and  its  vicinity  also  infiiti-a ted  to  a  considei 
distance  with  the  same  elements. 

It  certainly  follows  from  these  facts  that  we  shall  have 
take  a  somewljat  different  point  of  view  from  what  has  previoady 
been  customary  in  explaining  the  origin  of  the  symptoms  of 
spinal  leptomeningitis.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  intlammutir>ii 
of  tlie  jjia  can  produce  no  very  marked  symptoms  by  itself ;  the 
principal  would  be  that  of  pain  and  the  consequent  reflex  phe- 
nomena, owing  to  its  abundant  supply  of  nerves.  But  the  most 
important  and  essential  symptoms  must  arise  from  an  affectioii 
of  the  nerve-roots  and  the  cord  itself;  and  for  this  reason  it  will 
be  very  desirable  to  distinguish  between  purely  meningeal  and 
purely  spinal  symptoms,  as  well  as  those  referable  to  the  root^ 

A  drlicate  clinical  analysis  will  be  required   to  distinguisli 
these  groups  of  symptoms. 

I  have  premised  these  remarks  in  order  to  facilitate  the  nnde^ 
standing  of  the  symptoms  of  meningitis,  and  to  indicate  the 
fects  in  our  knowledge. 

As  for  distinguishing  the  inflammation  of  the  pia,   the 
called  perimyelitis,  from  amchnitis,  I  consider  it  impossible,  botli 
upon  pathologico-anatomical  and  practical  grounds. 
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rinally,  the  best  division  that  we  can  make  in  pmctice— in 
of  the  great  variety  of  form  which  spinal  Itiptomeningitis 
take — seems  to  rae  to  be  that  which  recognizes  but  two  chief 
IS,  the  acute  and  the  chronic. 


a.  Leptomemngitis  Spinalis  Acuta, 

Jy  this  title  we  understand  afebrile  inflamjnation  of  the  soft 
ines  (pia  and  arachnoid)  of  the  cord,  beginning  with  mo- 
Mymptoms  and  characterized  cliiefly  by  an  exudation  of  a 
ilent-fibrinous,  more  rarely  a  sero-tibrinous  nature.    It  occurs 
lost  frequently  in  an  epidemic  form,  and  in  association  witli  the 
^sponding  affection  of  the  cerebral  niembianes,  as  cerebro- 
l1  meningitis.     But  it  also  occurs  sporadically ;   and  this 
is  that  which  will  occupy  most  of  our  attention. 


JStiology  and  Paihogenesis, 

The  predisposilion  to  acute  spinal  meningitis  is  quite  general, 
^thoagh  the  causes  upon  which  it  depends  are  not  yet  ade* 
^uately  known.  It  attacks  by  preference  children  and  young 
^rsons,  and  the  male  sex  ;  it  is  more  frequent  when  there  is  ten- 
lency  to  scrofulosis  and  tuberculosis ;  all  sorts  of  weakening 
Influences  (bad  dwellings,  poor  food,  sexual  and  other  excesses, 
increase  the  tendency.     As  regards  the  way  in  which  tln^se 

ses  act  upon  the  spinal  membranes,  we  know  nothing  precisely. 
imong  the  immediate  causes,  exposure  to  cold  certainly 
iys  a  very  important  part.  It  has  often  enough  been  observed 
that  sleeping  on  damp  ground  or  snow,  or  the  action  of  a  cold 
irind  striking  upon  the  back  while  svveating,  or  an  unexpected 
Ml  into  the  water,  and  other  similar  occurrences,  have  led  to  an 
Ittack  of  acute  leptomeningitis.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  most  in- 
l^Q  mat  ions  of  internal  organs  caused  by  cold,  we  know  nothing 
^pi  certainty  of  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  entire  process. 

The  action  of  the  suns  heat,  insolation^  upon  the  back  is  a 

Pj  questionable  source  of  acute  spinal  meningitis. 
Surgical'  lesions^  however,  constitute;  an  unquestionable  and 
fery  frequent  cause.    The  disease  has  been  observed  after  simple 
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concussion  o£  the  spine,  as  in  falling  down  stairs  ;  after  cutting 
stabbing,  and  gunshot  wounds  of  the  spinal  column  and  its  cmu 
tents;  after  luxation  and  fi-acture  of  tiie  vertebras;  after  ihe 
operation  for  spina  bifida,  etc, 

liijtammatmu  and  other  affections  of  neighbaring  parts  are 
often  propagated  to  the  spinal  meninges  and  arouse  mflamiua' 
tion  in  them  ;  thus  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  acute  iutlaminalioin>f 
the  dura  spinalis  and  the  extra- meningeal  cellular  tissue,  deep 
bed-sores  reaching  to  the  cavity  of  tlie  sacrum  ;  bursting  of  cavi- 
ties in  the  lungs  into  the  vertebral  sac  ;  carcinoma  of  the  vertebra; 
and  finally,  acute  inttammations  of  the  cord  itself,  whieli  exteiid 
to  the  pia.  The  most  frequent  cause  among  tins  class  is  iha 
acute  ii0af7imaUon  of  the  cerebral  piamater^  which  is  usuaU; 
complicated  with  that  of  the  spine.  The  spreading  is  usunll; 
effected  through  the  open  communication  between  the  cerebi 
and  the  spinal  cavities,  througli  the  anatomical  continuity  of  lb 
meninges,  the  current  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  the  gmvitation 
of  the  iuUanimatory  prod  acts,  extravasations,  etc.,  into  the  spinal 
cavity,  and  there  setting  up  an  inflammatory  irritation ;  and  linally, 
it  is  doubtless  due  to  other  causes  acting  upon  both  the  c^r^bml 
and  spinal  meninges  at  once.  Thus  it  is  easily  understood  how 
the  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  pia  mater  so  often  extends 
downwards  to  the  spinal  pia  mater* 

Of  tubercular  basilar  meriifigiiis^  according  to  recent  obserra- 
tions,  a  tubercular  spinal  meningitis  is  a  quite  regular  accom- 
paniment. Hence  the  appearance  of  spinal  symptoms  in  this 
disease. 

The  pubHcations  of  Weber  '  and  Bierbaum '  are  of  compamtively  little  force  it 
GTidence.  The  moat  imjjoitant  cases  are  ihrce  by  Kochler/  Khich  deiiiotistrate  tlit 
coexisieDCG  of  tubercle  in  tbe  pia  niater  of  t lie  briun  and  of  the  eord.  Also  two 
casea  presented  by  tlie  same  author  in  bis  oionoi^rapb.*  Lionville  baa  recenil7 
slated  that  tbe  occurreDce  h  a  very  regular  one,  and  tbat  among  numeroua  cases,  be 
has  seen  it  in  every  one.  In  F.  Scbiiltze*s  tliree  cases,  aboTC  mentioned,  tbe  spinal 
pia  participated  eacb  time  in  tbe  cerebral  inflammation.  Ley  den,*  also,  gifci  • 
case  of  tbis  kind,  witbout  making  any  exact  statements  regarding  tbe  frequency 
of  ita  occurrence.     It  h  certainly  mucb  more  frequent  tban  baa  been  supposed. 

»  Deutsche  Klinik.    18rj2.   No.  84  p.  S80, 

»  Joani.  f.  Kinderkrankh.    Bd.  3(J.    p.  355.    1856.  *  Loc  cit  p.  127. 

*  Ibidem,  BJ,  33.    135S*.    p.  4(M>.  *  Loo.  oit.  p.  438. 
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Among  the  somewhat  doubtful  causes  of  acute  spinal  menin- 
gitis may  be  mentioned  dentUion^  suppressed  perspiration  of  the 
jthei,  suppression  of  the  menses  and  of  hemorrhoidal  bleeding^ 
disappearance  of  acute  exanthemata^  etc.,  although  instances 
^  all  these  are  given  in  the  older  literature. 

The  disease  also  occurs  now  and  then  in  company  with,  or 
•during  convalescence  from  febrile  diseases  (pneumonia,  acute 
articular  rheumatism^  etc.),  or  infectious  diseases  (acute  exau- 
tliemata^  cholera,  typhoid,  etc.)*  But  tliis  seems  to  apply  chiefly 
lo  the  epidemic  variety.  In  vhild-birthj  Koeliler  haa  repeatedly 
observed  acute  spinal  meningitis* 

PiBally,  we  must  speak  of  epidemic  and  infectious  influences. 
The  form  of  spinal  meningitis  which  originates  in  company  with 
cerebral  meningitis  under  the  action  of  some  as  yet  unknown 
infectious  material,  and  has  repeatedly  during  the  present  cen- 
\  lury  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  wide-spread  epidemic,  is  by 
far  the  commonest  and  the  most  important.  We  can  only  refer 
to  von  Ziemssen's  admii-able  delineatiou  of  the  disease,  in  VoL  II. 
of  this  Cyclopaedia, 


k 


Omon^  ^  reports  tbe  occturence,  in  a  girVs  board! ng-scliooli  of  &  Ugh t  epidemic 
iKTOtmble  terminatiou,  not  goiag  beyond  the  symptoms  of  hyperemia  of  the 
ifi  tome  cases.     The  immediate  cause  was  unknown. 


PatJiological  Anatomy. 


The  morbid  changes  found  in  acute  spinal  meningitis  differ 
I  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease.  In  general,  three  periods 
may  be  distinguished,  which  of  course  pass  imperceptibly  into 
one  another  ;  1.  A  stage  of  hyper  (Bin  ia  and  commencing  exuda- 
tlan.  2*  A  stage  of  serous  or  purulent  fibrinous  exudatimiy  and 
3-  A  stage  of  resorption  or  termination  m  some  other  way.  The 
one  most  commonly  observed  is  the  second  ;  the  tirst  much  more 
rarely,  especially  in  the  fulminant  attack  of  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  pia  contains  a  great  deal  of  blood,  is 
colored  from  a  rosy  to  a  dark  red  tint,  is  full  like  velvet,  and  in 
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places  is  dotted  with  blood,  or  with  ecchymoses  of  various  si 
while  the  blood-vessels  are  very  fulL    The  tissue  is  suceuleni 
swollen,   imbibed  with  serum,  and  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid 
slightly  turbid.    The  amchiiuid  shares  in  these  charaetei-s  to 
greater  or  less  extent ;  the  hypera^mia  usually  extends  also 
parts  of  the  dura  of  various  extent,  and  is  also  to  be  seen  in  tl 
substance  of  the  cord  itself. 

The  second  stage  cornes  on  by  degrees ;  the  watery  contenl 
of  the  tissues  increase,  the  spinal  fluid  becomes  more  and  m 
turbid,  fibrinous  flocks  and  plates  are  formed  in  the  subarachn^ 
tissue,  or  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  dura  ;  the  pia  is  more 
more  opaque,  the  subarachnoid  tissues  swell  to  a  gelatinous  niJ 
whicli  more  and  more  conceals  tlie  former  redness.  The  puml 
character  of  the  exudation  becomes  more  and  more  distinct ;  t 
opacity  increases,  the  tint  alters  to  a  whitish  yellow,  or  gre^* 
yellow,  and  at  last  the  whole  pia  and  subarachnoid  tissue  are 
infiltrated  uniformly  with  pus.  The  spinal  fluid,  growing  mom 
turbid,  assumes  a  sero-puriilent  appearance  and  contains  numer- 
ous  flocks  of  fibrin,  some  floating  and  some  covering  the  free 
surfaces  of  the  meninges.  In  some  cases  there  is  to  be  seen,  id 
addition  to  the  exudation,  a  variable  number  of  small  miliarj^ 
nodules,  gray  or  whitish  yellow,  chiefly  distributed  in  the  coi 
of  the  vessels,  in  the  pia,  and  amchnoid,  but  not  infrequentl; 
strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  dura  in  considerable  num 
(tuberculous  meningitis).  In  this  form  the  exudation  is  usually 
of  a  rather  gelatinous  consistency,  serous,  yellowish  in  color,  and 
rarely  constitutes  a  strictly  purulent  infiltmtion. 

The  distribution  of  the  exudation  varies  greatly.  Sometimes 
it  is  spread  over  a  larger,  sometimes  over  a  smaller  space,  but  it 
usually  covers  the  greater  part  or  the  entire  length  of  the  cord: 
the  posterior  surface  is  apt  to  have  more  of  it  than  the  anterior, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  patient's  lying  on  his  back.  It  is  evide 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  exudation  frequently  extern 
to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  though  in  very  various  amount 
In  such  case  a  direct  connection  between  the  masses  in  the  b 
and  cord  can  always  be  shown  to  exist  along  the  base  of 
brain,  although  the  quantity  deposited  on  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata is  often  remarkably  small. 
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The  araehnold  is  almost  regularly  involved  in  the  inflamma- 
tory exudation.  It  is  opaque  and  thickened,  iniiltiuted  with 
s«*rum  or  pus,  and  often  abounds  with  gray  miliary  tubercles ; 
in  such  cases  the  subarachnoid  connective  tissue  is  always  iufil* 
trated  similarly,  and  in  its  swollen  condition  forms  a  layer  of 
exudation,  surrounding  the  cord  like  a  sheath.  Tlie  dura  spi- 
fuzlis  is  less  frequently  mentioned  as  involved*  yet  it  is  often 

peraBmic,  often  opaque  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  covered 

th  thin,  tibrino-purulent  exudation.  In  a  few  cases  peripachy- 
meningitic  hemorrhages  have  also  been  seen. 

The  nerve-rool^  are  always  more  or  less  involved  in  the  in- 
flammatory changes  ;  they  are  enveloped  in  thick  masses  of  exu- 
dation, swollen^  softened,  their  librillation  is  indistinct,  their 
consistenc3"  diminished. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  €07*d  itself  in  acute  meningitis  our 
information  is  quite  scanty  ;  it  has  been  found  pale  and  cedema- 
us,  at  other  times  more  liypeneiuic,  but  usually  softened;  the 

tening  may  be  somew^iat  uniform,  or  it  may  be  disseminated 
and  limited  to  certain  spots ;  in  a  few  cases  a  purulent  infiltra- 

n  of  the  cord,  of  variable  extent,  could  be  distinctly  seen  with 
le  naked  eye. 

Ificroseopical  examination  discovers  in  the  soft  niembrftnes  of  tlip  rord  all  the 
of  exudative  inflammation— abundant  cell-mfiltration,  eapccially  along  the 
great  fuliieas  of  the  capil lanes,  swelling  and  spreading  of  the  hundlci^  of 
connective  tiasae^  etc  Such  tubercular  nodules  aa  may  be?  preaciit  show  the  char- 
acteristic histological  marks,  and  are  chiefly  found  along  the  veaaele.  F,  Schultzo 
foaad  abundant  infiltration  with  cells  in  the  walla  of  the  vessels  which  nin  in  the 
aoterior  and  posterior  nerve-roota ;  the  inflltratton  extended  to  the  neuroglia.  Some 
of  tbe  nerve-fibrea  of  the  roots  appeared  altered,  their  medullary  sheath  being  cloudy 
sad  granular^  the  aiis-cyUnders  decidedly  swollen  and  hi  a  state  of  gianular 
degeoeration.  The  bundles  of  rootft  which  passed  into  the  cord  seemed,  therefore, 
to  be  thickened  at  many  points,  and  could  be  followed  for  a  short  distance  into  the 
cord,  where  they  resumed  their  normal  dimensiouB  and  appearance  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  gray  substance. 

In  the  cord,  F.  Schultzo  distjuguished  two  sorts  of  affection.  Either  there  was 
infiltration  with  cells  and  nuclei,  affecting  chiefly  the  neuroglbi,  without  direct  im- 
plication of  the  nerve-fibres,  and  limited  to  the  peripheral  layers  of  medulla  (peri- 
pheral interstitial  myelitis),  or  the  nerve-fibres  were  principally  involved  in  the 
tsfl^tntnatory  processes  (parenchymatous  myelitis),  so  that  distinct  myelitic  foci  of 
various  extent  and  poaition  could  be  recognized.    Thus  there  were  found  in  the 
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transverse  section  (especially  in  the  Uteral  columiiE)  narrow  wedge-shaped  regioni 
of  ififl^tumatiuiij  with  the  point  directed  towarda  the  centre,  of  which  the  longi* 
tadiiittl  extent  varied,  Single  nerve-fibres  in  the  condition  of  inflomtuAtury  addl- 
ing were  found  at  all  parta  of  the  transverse  section.  In  the  vessels  of  the  cord  no 
essential  changes  were  found;  in  the  gray  substance  not  much  that  was  abooriDil 
could  be  Been,  except  an  apparently  (rdeniatous  swelling  of  many  of  the  gangrliotK 
cells;  the  central  canal,  however,  was  regularly  obliterated,  plugged  with  roaDdiik 
cells,  and  its  vicinity  also  infiltrated  with  aimiiar  round  cells. 

The  Becond  stage  is  that  in  which  death  usually  occ 
hence  its  anatomical  changes  are  the  best  known.     In  cases  m 
terminating  in  death  a  third  stage  must  be  admitted,  in  which 
complete  restoration  to  the  normal  state  occurs  with  compl 
resorption^ — a  process  which  can  only  be  observed  by  fortu 
accident — or  various  permanent  changes  occur,  residua  and 
sequences  of  the  acute  process  of  very  various  significanc<», 
not  rarely  developing  in  a  chronic  way.     The  most  freqaentl; 
seen  are  opacit}-^  and  thickening  of  the  soft  membranes ;  adb 
sions  of  these  membranes  to  one  another  and  to  the  duiu  are  not 
rare  ;  large  accumulations  of  lluid  in  tlie  arachnoid  space  (hy^ 
drorrhachis) ;  more  rarely  chronic  processes  develop  in  the  coi 
wliich  continue  to  increase — sclerosis  and  atrophy  of  the  coi 
either  affecting  single  columns,  or  distributed  in   the  form 
islands  of  disease?,  or  diffused  tlirough  the  whole  medulla.    W 
liave,  therefore,  after  acute  spinal  meningitis,  either  the  peri 
cious  changeSj  progressive  chronic  meningitis  or  myelitis,  or  el 
those  comparatively  harmless  processes  (opacity,  thickening, 
careous  plates,  etc.),  which  are  so  often  found  in  the  body  with- 
out having  given  rise  to  special  symptoms  during  life. 


The  anatomical  changes  of  the  other  organs  during  acu 


spinal  meningitis  require  no  special  description  liere.     They  diC 

fer,  according  to  the  course  of  the  disease  and  the  manner  of 
death,  but  do  not  present  anything  especiaL    The  most  impor- 
tant of  them  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  YoL  11.  und 
Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis, 

Sj/mptoms, 

Characteristic  as  are  the  features  of  acute  spinal  meningitis^l 
it  is  yet  rarely  found  pure  and  isolated  ;  it  is  especially  commuaj 
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o  find  the  cerebral  pia  mater  affected  at  the  same  time,  wbieli 
omplicates  the  picture  and  hinders  the  precise  interpretation  of 
he  symptoms.  Yet  with  some  attention  and  experience  the 
rhaiucteristic  features  of  spinal  meningitis  can  be  deduced  from 
ka  symptoms  as  a  whole, 

wpOeneral  Description.— Acxxte  spinal  meningitis  usually  be- 
pms  suddenly;  often  with  fulminant  symptoms.  Distinct  and 
Kiarked  precursory  symptoms  are  observ  ed  in  only  a  miuority  of 
Incases;  general  heaviness  and  depression,  slight  chill,  and  a 
Kle  gastric  disturbance,  fleeting  pains  in  the  head  and  back, 
Htlessness  and  sleeplessness,  preceding  fur  a  time  the  outbreak 
Bnore  serious  symptoms. 

BThe  proper  commeneeinent  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  more 
^'less  severe  chilly  directly  followed  by  violent  febrile  syuip- 
:om8  ;  the  temperatuj:^  is  mised,  without  any  regularity, of  cuiTe, 
;he  pulse  is  full,  hard,  rapid,  very  rarely  retarded  at  the  outset. 
tCpmiting  and  severe  cerebral  symptoms  are  observed  only  in  the 
^ebro*spinal  form. 

The  painful  symptoms  very  soon  become  the  most  prominent; 
;he  chief  one  consists  of  an  intense,  deep-seated,  boring  pabi  in 
Ihe  back^  which  is  much  complained  of.  According  to  the  local- 
zailon  of  the  intlaTumation,  the  pain  may  occupy  various  places 
loins,  back,  or  nape  of  the  neck),  and  have  a  various  extent,  but 
s  increased  less  by  pressure  on  the  spinous  processes  than  by 
uovenient  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  extremities ;  it  is 
isoally  very  violent,  bat  remitting ;  and  from  the  place  where  it 
s  seated,  pains  shoot  out  around  the  trunk  in  a  ring,  or  extend 
4>  the  extremities,  piercing  them  in  all  directions*  Thus  all 
uovements  are  rendered  extremely  painl'nt 

The  pain  in  the  back  is  regularly  and  characteristically  asso- 
ciated witli  a  severe  Tigidily  of  the  spifie,  most  marked  at  the 
leight  of  the  disease.  The  best-known  variety  is  that  which 
Lttacks  the  nucha,  and  is  so  constant  in  epidemics  ;  if  the  disease 
8  situated  lower  down,  the  lumbar  spine  may  be  the  chief  seat 
>f  the  painful  stiffness,  and  when  the  disease  is  diffuse,  the  rigid- 
ly, produced  by  muscular  tension  and  contrai^ture,  may  extend 
.o  the  entire  column,  and  produce  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
Mstanic  spasm* 


^ 
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r  Quite  analogous  phenomena  are  observed  in  the  mosoks  i 
the  extremities ;  painful  tension  and  stiffness,  not  rarely  in- 
creased to  the  point  of  extreme  contractures,  producing  i  ^ 
immobility  of  the  Ihnbs  ;  in  soma  places  spasmodic  twitcliiii^- 
o<Jcur,  which  give  the  patient  extreme  pain,  and  somewhat  r*- 
eemble  tetanic  spasms,  but  seldom  amount  to  general  convul- 
rfons.  Such  twitchings,  in  single  muscles,  are  apt  to  be  produced 
by  attempts  to  use  them. 

The  skin  of  the  extremities  and  the  trunk,  as  far  as  its  sens* 
ve  nerves  originate  from  nx^ts  wiiich  are  involved  in  the  inflam- 
mation, is  in  a  state  of  marked  hypermsihesia^  so  that  even' 
touch,  every  movement  of  the  patient,  calls  out  expressions  of 
pain,  even  in  cases  where  the  consciousness  is  quite  impaired 
Hypermsthesia  of  the  muscles  seems  to  be  equally  detuoasinibW 
in  many  cases* 

Tlie  rejlex  aetlmty  is  usually  increased  at  the  beginning,  hut 
diminishes  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 

With  these  sensory  and  motor  symptoms,  disturbances  <^  the 
enacimfJori  of  urine  and  faces  are  early  allied  ;  these  functions 
are  performed  with  difRculty,  owing,  as  is  usually  supposed,  to 
a  spasmodic  condition  of  the  sphincters ;  artificial  means  aiv 
often  required  in  order  to  regulate  them. 

Disturbances  of  the  thoracic  viscera  do  not  occur  unles-  ' 
cervical  part  of  the  cord  is  involved  in  the  inflammation.  In  ii 
case  diffieuMj/  of  brealking  appears,  due  to  the  rigidity  aiul 
pain  fulness  of  the  muscles  of  respiration ;  in  the  advana^ 
stages,  serious  symptoms  of  dyspnoea  occur,  which  may  increai^i* 
to  complete  asphyxia.  Disturbances  of  the  action  of  Die  keati 
(great  retardation  or  acceleration)  may  be  added. 

Cerebral  symptoms,  as  vertigo,  violent  headache,  delirium. 
unconsciousness,  coma,  etc.,  are  not  rare ;  when  they  occur,  it  is 
usually  in  cases  in  which  some  degree  of  implication  of  the  cere* 
bral  pia  mater  is  present.  They  may  appear  at  an  early  period, 
or  later  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  when  fully  developed, 
often  indicate  the  probability  of  a  fatal  event. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  symptoms  of  irritation  may 
become  less  and  less  prominent,  and  give  place  to  more  distinct 
symptoms  of  paralysis  ;  but  both  classes  of  symptoms  may  be 
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wrmingled  in  various  ways.  Pareses  and  paralyses  occur  ;  the 
imobility  of  the  limbs  is  no  longer  owing  to  niuscular  tension, 
tt  to  motor  weakness ;  symptoms  of  vesical  paralysis  occur ; 
le  cutaneous  sensibility  is  lessened,  and  even  liigh  degrees  of 
isesthesia  may  appear ;  at  last,  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  ap- 
iratus  may  lead  to  very  threatening  symptoms. 

When  the  disease  has  reached  this  height,  everything  may 
Ipidly  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  death  may  soon  occur;  the 
imediate  cause  of  death  is  usually  a  progressive  paralysis  of 
spiration  and  circulation,  associated  with  deep  coma,  and  not 
^ly  with  a  great  rise  of  temperature  during  tlie  agony. 
At  other  times  the  course  is  more  protracted ;  the  severity  of 
ae  symptoms  lessens,  deceitful  signs  of  temporary  improvement 
l^ppear,  while  the  disease,  as  a  w^hole,  continues  to  make  prog- 
i ;  severe  paralysis*  bed-sores,  etc,  appear,  and  death  follows 
fter  long  suffering.     A  secondary  implication  of  the  cord  is 
llwuys  to  be  supposed  in  such  cases. 

Improvement  may  really  occur ;  in  slight  cases  this  is  often 
wonderfully  speedy,  with  a  short  convalescence,  while  in  severe 
cases  it  is  more  gradual,  and  has  many  Huctuations.  The  conva- 
lescence is  then  tedious,  the  forces  recover  themselves  but  slowly, 
the  abnormal  irritability  disappears  very  gradually,  and  the 
patient  needs  care  for  a  very  long  time.  Incurable  injuries  are 
often  left  Ix^hind ;  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  single  muscles  and 
groups  of  muscles,  or  of  whole  extremities,  contractures,  anses- 
Ihesia,  etc.  Signs  of  degenemtion  and  sclerosis  of  single  columns 
of  the  cord  may  continue  after  the  disease  is  over. 

Jnterpreiation  of  the  syvijytoms, — Among  the  most  constant 
and  important  is,  without  doubt,  the  pain  in  ike  back.  It  is 
usoally  very  severe,  deep-seated,  boring,  and  tensive,  of  various 
extent,  but  hardly  ever  absent.  It  is  a  special  characteristic,  that 
it  is  very  much  increased  by  every  movement  of  the  trunk  or 
limbs,  so  that  the  patient  is  often  compelled  to  maintain  absolute 
repose  from  this  circumstance  alone.  The  movements  connected 
with  evacuation  of  urine  and  fa?ces  also  naturally  increase  the 
pain  in  the  back.  Pressure  on  the  vertebral  column  does  not 
always  increase  it. 

This  dorsal  pain  doubtless  owes  its  existence  to  inflammatory 
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irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  pia  and  dnra,  to  inflammatioQ 
the  posterior  roots,  and  the  consequent  hypera?sthesia,  but  h 
to  an  inHammiitory  implication  of  the  cord  itself. 

Pains  in  ike  extremitie^'f^  of  a  tearing  or  boring  character,  ai 
increased  by  every  movement,  are  seldom  wanting,  and  lia^ 
doubtless  the  same  origin.  They  correspond  in  their  location  a 
extent  with  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  cord. 

To  similar  processes  of  irritation  in  the  motor  apparatus 
be  referred  the  equally  frequent  and  important  symptoms 
muscular  tenmon^  coniraciures^  spasms,  stiffness  of  ike  ^jnne 
neck^  etc.     The  most  characteristic  of  all  is  the  stiffness  of  I 
spine  and   neck,   with   the   head  dmwti  backwards,    the  bai 
stretched,   often  in  the  position  of  opisthotonus,   and  stiff  ai 
hard,  especially  when  active  or  passive  movements  are  made 
the  extremities,  the  extensors  are  most  affected,  but  often  t 
flexors;  the  limbs  in  this  condition  arc  often  of  the  hardness 
stone,  and  immovable.     This  tension  relaxes  a  little  at  tim 
is  especially  increased  by  attempts  at  moving,  but  is  usually  m 
much  increased  by  reflex  irritation. 

The  pathogenesis  of  these  motor  symptoms  is  not  yet  settl 
It  is  commonly  belie\"^ed  that  tliey  originate  in  the  reflex  wa\ 
owing  to  the  abnormal  irritation  of  the  posterior  roots,  and  migl 
be  regarded  as  reflex  contractures.     Tliis  may  be  true  to  soi 
extent  and  in  some  cases.      It  is,   liowever,   quite  certain  t 
the  muscular  tension  is  half  voluntary  in  diameter,  or  is 
creased  by  a  voluntary  act,  which  has  for  its  object  the  preven- 
tion of  movement  when  all  movements  are  so  painful.    The  chief 
weight,  however,  should  be  laid  upon  direct  irritation  of  (hf 
fnoiar  apparatus. 

Such  a  condition  may  depend  in  part  on  inflammatory  Lrrlra- 
tion  of  the  anterior  roots,  in  part  on  irritation  of  the  motor  paths 
in  the  lateral  columns  by  secondary  points  of  mj^elitis  (as  F, 
Schultze  has  shown).  If  the  latter  were  the  correct  Bolution,  ic 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  fibres  for  the  trunk-muscles  occa- 
pied  some  exposed  situation  (possibly  in  the  external  peripheir 
of  the  lateral  columns),  in  order  to  explain  the  great  amount  of 
rigidity  in  these  muscles  and  in  those  of  the  nucha.  The  assump- 
tion of  a  direct  irritation  of  the  motor  apparatus  is  confirmed  in 
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an  interesting  manner  hy  two  casi^s  in  wbicli  Lf*yden»  saw  the 
mascles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  paralyzed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  disease.  And,  in  fine,  the  clonic  muscular  twitchinga  which 
occnr  spontaneously,  or  during  efforts  to  move,  may  best  be  ex- 
plained by  direct  irritation  of  the  motor  paths. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  the  fiypercESthesia,  which  is  almost 
always  present  in  a  high  degree,  is  to  be  explained.  It  is  most 
marked  in  the  skin,  but  extends  also  to  the  deeper  parts,  the 
joints,  mnscles,  etc.  It  may  be  so  severe  that  the  sHglitest  touch 
or  change  of  position  calls  forth  the  strongest  expressions  of 
pain ;  even  unconscious  patients  may  shrink  and  make  motions 
af  defence,  when  taken  hold  of.  All  voluntary  movements  of  the 
liyperfesthetic  parts  cause  severe  pain.  The  hyperesthesia  is 
lumally  most  marked  in  the  lower  extremities  and  the  lower  half 
of  the  trunk,  while  it  is  less  marked  and  more  rare  in  the  upper 
limbs. 

We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  assign  any  cause  for  this  hyper- 
esthesia exc<>pt  the  inflamniatory  irritation  of  the  posterior  roots, 
and  perhaps  also  an  implication  of  the  whitt^  columns  of  the 
rord.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  explanation  is  very  inade- 
qaate. 

The  anaslhesia  and  paralysis  which  appear  at  a  later  stage 
are  more  intelligible.  They  vary  much  in  form  and  distribution  ; 
ere  may  be  a  paralysis  of  single  muscles  or  groups  of  mnscles, 
th  or  without  atrophy  ;  paralysis  of  an  entire  lower  extn*mity, 
or  paraplegia ;  the  upper  extremities  are  reached,  or  are  the  ex- 
clusive seat  of  paralysis,  in  few  cases.  In  complications  with 
cerebral  meningitis,  parah^sis  of  some  cerebral  nerves,  disturb- 
ances of  the  senses,  etc.^  are  frequent.  These  paralyses  often  dis- 
appear quickly  as  the  disease  improves,  while  at  other  times 
they  improve  very  slowly,  or  may  be  quite  incurable  ;  and  from 
these  circumstances  inferences  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  causal  lesion. 

We  cannot  be  much  mistaken  if  we  ascribe  the  majority  of 
these  sensory  and  motor  paralyses  to  the  demonstrably  severe 
affeHion  of  the  post-erior  and  anterior  roots.    It  requires  no  ex- 
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planation  to  show  that  the  swelling  and  opacity  of  the  nervi 
fibres  and  axis-cylind^^rs  may  very  easily  reach  a  point  which 
incompatible  with  the  further  performance  of  their  {auctions 
that  plastic  infiltration  of  the  neurilemma  may  so  compress  i 
root'Jibres  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  conduction  ;  and  that  tl 
embedding  of  the  delicate  bnndles  of  root-fibres  in  a  consideral 
mass  of  fibrinous  exudation  will  very  easily  destroy  the  functi 
of  the  roots.    It  is,  however,  also  possible  that  the   myelii 
pohds  in  the  lohiie  columns  cf  the  cord^  especially  in  the  late] 
columns,  may  in  the  course  of  the  disease  become  dangerous 
to  various  paths  of  conductioUj  and  produce  paralj^sis.     /    ' 
finally,  we  may  remember  that  the  presence  of  a  large  jlu 
exudation  in  the  sac  if  the  dura  may  compress  the  cord 
the  nerve-roots  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  paralysis,    Tl 
lesion  will  become  probable  only  under  special  conditions, 
when  tlie  paralysis  is  diffuse  and  not  very  severe. 

The  s^^raptoms  on  the  part  of  the  vegetative  organs  are! 
constant,  and  often  hard  to  interpret;  their  physiological  coi 
nection  with  the  cord  is  well  known  to  be  undetermined  in  ma 
points. 

In  the  vrinary  apparaiuSy  a  frequent  disposition  to 
water,    in   connection   with   ischuria  or   complete   retention 
urine,  has  often  been  observed  ;  it  has  been  usual  to  expl 
these  symptoms  as  the  consequence  of  a  direct  or  reflex  s] 
of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder.     At  a  later  stage,  well-marl 
weakness  and  paralysis  of    the  bladder  often   occur,  usnall; 
accompanied  by  paraplegia.      For  the  explanation  of  tliis 
require   the    same   facts   which    explain   mulor  paralysis;    t 
mechanism  of  the  various  forms  is  that  which  has  been  stai 
on  page  79  et  seq. 

The  composition  and  quantity  of  the  urine  seem  to  depend 
on  the  severity  of  the  fever;  it  is  at  first  saturated,  dark,  scanty, 
clouded  with  urates,  but  later  becomes  abundant,  light,  and  cle^*! 
In  a  good  many  cases  {especially  of  the  epidemic  forra),  an  nn- 
usual  excess  in  quantity  has  been  observed,  which  is  nsualljfj 
ascribed  to  a  direct  nervous  stimulation  of  the  secretion,  on* 
nating  in  the  cord  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  rarer  affection,  melli* 
turia. 
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ii  the  dlffesthe  apparatus  we  observe  the  disturbances  whirli 
(ually  acsconipany  ft^brile  complaiDts,  and  in  addition,  most 
Hj^uently  constipation,  which  is  referred  by  Koehler  to  spasm 

the  intestinal  muscles,  and  consequent  interference  witli  peri- 
iJtiic  action,  and  to  the  epasniodic  tension  of  tlie  abdominal 
nscles*  This  explanation  may  be  correct  in  the  lirst  stages^ 
|t  at  a  later  point,  the  sluggishness  and  weakness  which  are 
►  cliai'acteristic  of  intestinal  movements  in  many  spinal  diseases 
re  more  probably  the  cause.  The  abdomen  is  usually  sunken 
nd  tense  ;  swelling  and  meteorism  are  rare,  and  so  is  diarrhoea. 

Tomiiinffj  which  often  occurs,  is  probably  always  due  to  a  local- 
latiori  of  the  process  at  the  basis  of  the  brain ^  and  there foi^e  is 

Pt  frequent  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 
riie  respirator^/  apparatus  is  remarkably  affected  in  all 
►re  attacks  of  spinal  meningitis,  especially  when  located  in 
Cervical  region.  All  the  degrees  of  arcelrrated  and  difficult 
>reathing  occur,  up  to  the  extreme  of  dyspnma,  and  even  as- 
ibyxia.  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  following  cir- 
^mstances:  irritation  of  the  cervical  roots,  and  the  consequent 
ipasmodic  tension  and  immobility  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  or, 
It  lat4?r  periods,  pai-alysis  of  the  same  apparatus;  irritation  or 
mralysia  of  the  respiratory  paths  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
cervical  medulla  ;  and  finally,  the  direct  affection  of  the  medulla 
>blongata  and  the  centres  of  respiration  which  it  contains.  Near 
Lhe  fatal  termination,  the  Cheyne-Stokes  phenomenon  of  respiiu- 
ion  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  which  probably  always  indi- 
cates that  the  medulla  oblongata  has  been  reached  by  the  inflam- 
Biation/ 

The  disturbances  of  the  apparatus  of  circulation  have  been 
*ut  little  studied,  and  owing  to  their  complicated  origin,  they 
kre  hard  to  interpret.  Tliey  depend  firstly  and  chiefly  upon  the 
ever.  Increased  frequency  of  pulse  is  the  rule  ;  yet  retardation 
iften  occurs,  especially  in  cerebral  complications ;  great  irregu- 
arity  in  rapiditj*  and  rhythm  is  often  observed ;  in  fatal  cases, 
:oward8  the  close,  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  pulse  often  be- 
Doines  too  fast  to  count.     It  may  be  left  to  the  i-eader  to  form 
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for  himself  a  suitable  explanation  of  the  disturbances  in 
a  case,  by  reference  to  the  physiological  principles  govemiti 

innervation  of  the  heart  from  the  cord  and  medulla  oblongata* 

The  reaction  of  the  %^upil  has  not  been  fully  studied; 
seldom  gives  us  an  nnqiiulified  indication,     A  striking  coD 
tion  may  occur,  as  well  as  unilat'eral  or  bilateral  dilatatiou. 
will,  however,  not  always  be  easy  to  decide  whether  paralysis 
irritation  of  the  otmkt-pupillary  hbres  in  the  cervical  cord  is  tli 
cause  of  these  disturbances,  and  whether  the  ociilomo tonus  is 
not  also  involved. 

Tile  verehral  symptoms  which  occur  at  times  during  spinal 
meningitis  and  regularly  in  the  cerebro-spinal  forni^ — deliri"'" 
coma,  geneiul  convulsions,  epileptiform  attacks,  trismus^  l 
ing  of  the  teeth,  disturbances  of  the  organs  of  sense,  spasm  aud 
panilysis  of  single  cerebral  nerves,  vomiting,  sleeplessness,  losi 
of  speech,  giddiness,  etc. — ai'e  merely  enumerated  here,  as  they 
have  been  fully  described  and  explained  under  Epidemic  Cere 
bro-spinal  Meningitis  (VoL  II.),  and  Cerebral  Meningitis  (ToL 

The  fever  of  sporadic  spinal  meningitis  has  been  but  Utdt 
studied.  The  tempemture  seems  to  be  very  irregular;  in  the 
beginning  it  is  usually  high,  but  at  the  later  period  considemWe 
variations/jccur,  which  may  continue  during  early  convales< 
In  fatal  cases  a  rise  of  temperature  is  often  observed  duxin^  . 
agony.  As  regards  the  fever  of  the  epidemic  form,  Bee  the  n  ;i 
tise  by  von  Ziemssen  in  tlie  second  volume  of  this  work. 

Patliological  eruptions  of  the  skin  (lier]>es,  roseola^  peteoliiae, 
erythema,  urticaria,  erysipelas,  etc.)  seem  not  to  be  constant  or 
particularly  significant,  except  in  epidemics ;  we  thei-efore  refer 
to  the  place  where  the  latter  are  described. 

The  general  nidrition  usually  suflFt^rs  greatly  ;  the  pn^  ' 
emaciates  quickly  and  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the  sei  . 
and  dumtion  of  the  fever,  the  deficient  supply  of  food,  the  greil 
physical  suffering,  and  the  loss  of  sleep.  In  severe  and  pro- 
tracted cases,  emaciation  may  become  extreme. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  not  all  the  cases  of  spinal  meninptis 
are  accompanied  by  all  the  above  symptoms.  In  given  ca-ses* 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  may  differ  greatly.      The  lend* 
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iptoms  are  more  or  less  distinct  in  all  cases,  but  the 
^ssion  of  the  other  symptoms,  which  are  not  invariably  found, 
give  rise  to  many  varieties  of  the  disease,  which  cannot  poa- 
>Iy  be  enumerated  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  state  that  age  and 
^dividual  constitution  may  produce  considerable  differences  in 
Ihe  course  of  the  symptoms,  and  tliat  the  nature  of  the  cause 
Usually  influences  the  foi-m  of  the  disease ;  that  essential  or  acci- 
dental complications  with  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
Inuin,  inflammation  and  other  diseases  of  the  internal  organs, 

5 lay  greatly  modify  the  character  of  the  disease  ;  and   tliat^ 
ttally,  the  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  which  is  attacked  has  a 
frrat  influence  upon  the  symptoms. 

It  is  with  regard  to  this  latter  point  that  we  would  briefly 
mention  the  chief  signs  for  locating  the  disease  in  the  lumbar, 
lorsal,  or  cervical  region. 

If  the  lumbar  region  is  the  part  chiefly  attacked,  we  shall 
ind  pain  in  the  loins  and  sacrum,  stiffness  of  the  lower  part  of 
ihe  spine,  pain  mdiating  to  the  hypogastrium  and  the  lower  ex- 
kremities,  spasm  and  paralysis  limited  to  these  parts,  severe  uri- 
Eiary  difficulties,  etc. 

If  the  dtyrsal  region  is  also  involved,  the  pain  reaches  a  higher 
f)oint  of  the  trunk,  pain  and  stiffness  of  the  back  go  up  as  high 
IS  the  shoulder,  disturbances  of  respiration,  pr?ecordial  anxiety, 
•tc.,  are  perceived,  while  the  symptoms  in  the  lower  extremities 
^ntinue. 

If  the  process  extends  to  the  cervical  region,  the  characteris- 
fie  eymptoms  of  stiffness  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  excentric  phe- 
lomena  [i,  e.^  pain,  etc.,  of  a  centml  origin]  extending  to  the 
Ipper  extremities,  severe  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swallowing, 
Uiomalies  of  the  cardiac  action,  pupillary  symptoms,  etc.,  are 
^enred. 

^n'inally,  if  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  medulla  oMon- 
^ma^  and  to  tlie  base  of  the  cranium^  then,  in  addition  to  the 
Aief  spinal  symptoms,  those  of  a  cerebral  nature  become  more 
^nd  more  prominent ;  vomiting,  headache,  delirium,  paralysis  of 
>ciilar  muscles,  trismus,  disturbances  of  respiration  and  speech 
ire  observed,  and  impart  to  the  disease  a  very  chamcteristic 
ippearance- 
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Course^  duration^  termination.— In  describing  these,  we  mil 
make  a  division  into  groups. 

In  tlie  severest  cases  deiith  occurs  early.     In  epidemics  it  hi 
occurred  within  a  few  hours  (meningitis  cerebro- spinalis  side 
rans),  but  more  usually  is  postponed  for  a  few  days;  the  tii 
kmce  of  the   symptoms  increases  from  ht^ur  to   hour, 
spasms  interrupt  the  constant  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  sever 
turbances  of  respli-ation  and  circulation  occur,  comatose  symp 
toms  appear,  and  death  follows  amid  profound  collapse,  alb 
preceded  by  a  great  rise  of  temperature,  and,  in  the  last  hours,  i 
general  relaxation  of  tlie  muscles. 

In  less  violent  cases  the  duration  may  be  two  or  three  weeks; 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  fluctuates,  but  in  general  tliose 
which  import  danger  increase^  tlie  patient's  forces  sink,  and 
last  the  serious  symptoms  above  enumerated  appear,  and  lead  1 
death  in  like  manner. 

There  are  other  cases  which  have  a  verj^  protracted  cour 
The  fever  and  the  acute  symptoms  diminish,  but  there  is  no  sij 
of  recovery  ;  the  most  important  symptoms  persist  and  increase,^ 
giving  rise  to  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease.    This  form  ma| 
either  take  the  ordinary  course  of  chronic  spinal  meningitis,  or" 
it  may  be  aggravated  by  a  deep  affection  of  the  cord»  and  tli 
patient  dies  with  symptoms  of  chronic  spinal  pai-alysis,  ofte 
after  many  months. 

As  to  recover f/^  that  is  often  hoped  for  in  vain.     In  the  moi 
lavoiable  cases  it  may  occur  very  soon ;  the  threatening  sym{ 
toms  grow  less  so  in  a  day  or  two,  soon  disappearing,  or  it 
turning,  it  is  in  a  milder  form  and  for  a  short  time.     This  laj 
convalescence  is  often  introduced  by  critical  symptoms — prof 
sw^eating,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  or  hemorrhoidal  or  menstru 
bleeding,  abundant  tliscliarge  of  urine,  etc.;  and  cases  have 
reported  where  patients  have  been  able  to  go  about  their  busS 
ness  in  a  week  or  two.     But  the  recovery  usually  lasts  longer^ 
the  convalescence  dmgs  on  for  wx^eks  and  months,  the  pains  an 
pai-aly  tic  symptoms  disappear  by  degrees,  the  strength  improve 
slowly,  the  patient  has  first  to  use  crutches,  and  often  lingers  for 
months  in  an  invalid  condition,  from  which  he  finally  recove-raj 
completely  after  several  courses  of  treatment.    Such  are  the  case 
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'n  which  inflammatory  products,  exiidationsj  adhesions,  etc.,  re- 
main to  retard  recovery. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  cases  in  which  incurable  ti*aces  of 
mischief  remain,  after  the  geneml  health  lias  been  fully  restored; 
ibis  coastitutes  an  imperfect  reeomry.  The  patient  is  well,  with 
ihe  exception  of  some  paresis  or  paralysis  of  certain  groups  of 
muscles,  partial  atrophy,  local  ana?stliesia,  permanent  stiffness  of 
Ate  back,  etc.  A  marked  tendency  to  relapses^  of  various  de* 
of  severity,  often  persists  for  a  time, 

Diagnosis. 

The  symptoms,  when  fully  developed,  form  a  very  character- 
LC  group,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken.     The  chief  diagnostic  diffi- 
ty  arises  when  we  have  to  separate  this  group  from  among 
more  complicated  symptoms,  or  to  distinguish  it  from  related 

The  general  marks  of  the  disease  nvc^fener^pahi  and  sliffness 
in  the  haeJCy  stiffness  of  the  back  of  the  neck^  muscular  spasms^ 
hifpercEsihesia  and  par  (Bsthesia  of  the  skin.,  pains  in  the  Umbs^ 
retention  of  the  f;eces  and  urine,  dyspnoea,  and,  in  the  later 

\g€^,  paralysis.  Where  all  or  most  of  these  symptoms  are 
;eut,  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  form  a  diagnosis. 

We  shall  very  often  have  to  put  the  question  whether  an 

istent  cerebral  meningitis  is  complicated  with  the  spinal  affec- 
HI.  In  the  cerebro-spinal  form,  the  cerebral  sj^raptoms  consti- 
tute the  most  pronnnent  feature,  while  the  presence  of  spinal 
inflammation  is  indicated  by  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  stiffness 
of  the  nucha  (which  doubtless  depends  on  an  implication  of  the 
cenical  medulla),  stiffness  of  the  back,  hypertesthesia  and  paiu 
in  the  extremities,  particularly  the  inferior. 

The  diseases  most  readily  confounded  with  spinal  meningitis 
are  acute  myelitis  and  tetanus.  The  diagnosis  from  acute  myeli- 
tis may  be  hard  to  make  in  many  cases,  especially  as  (in  our 
belief)  the  two  diseases  are  very  often  xinited,  and  myelitic  symp- 
toms are  often  of  more  prominence  than  those  of  the  other  dis- 
ease. Bat  a  little  attention  will  enable  us  to  decide  the  case  on 
one  or  the  other  side  with  very  great  probability.     In  acute 
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myelitis  the  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  especially  the  exceniric 
pains  in  the  limbs,  are  very  much  in  the  background  ;  the  stil* ' 
ness  of  the  back  and  neck  are  absent;  hyperiesthesia  is  bynol 
means  prominent,  and  the  limbs  are  not  rendered  immovable bj 
pain  and  muscular  tension.  But  in  myelitis  actual  paralysi^ 
very  early  a  prominent  symptom  ;  it  occurs  much  more  quid 
and  completely  than  in  meningitis,  and  in  the  sensory  sphere! 
is  quite  prominent  in  the  form  of  early  and  severe  an^stliq 
To  this  is  soon  added  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum, 
acute  bed-sore,  and  much  increase  of  reflex  action.  The  fever  is] 
notj  however,  so  high.  From  these  symptoms  it  will  be  easy  to] 
recognize  myelitis  if  present,  either  alone  or  as  complicarinf ' 
meningitis. 

From  teiamiSj  the  anatomical  basis  of  which  was  often 
posed  to  consist  of  acute  meningitis,  the  latter  can  usually  1 
distinguished  with  ease  and  certainty.  Apart  from  the  csnii 
elements,  which  often  mucli  assist  in  making  the  diagnosis,  tlj 
following  criteria  must  be  taken  into  account.  Tetanus  is  a  noli 
febrile  affection — in  the  commencement,  at  least,  it  is  always" 
such  ;  it  begins  with  trismus,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  wLile 
in  meningitis  this  symptom  is  postponed  to  the  later  stages^ 
there  are  never  any  signs  of  cerebral  implication  ;  the  pecu 
expression  due  to  rigidity  of  the  facial  musch.^s  (Koehler,  Koenij 
is  especially  characteristic,  but  does  not  belong  to  meningitis: 
tetanus  hyperaesthesia  of  the  skin  is  absent,  but  the  reflex  exciti 
bility  is  increased  to  a  degree  which  very  seldom  occurs  in  me 
ingitis ;  the  spasms  are  much  more  violent  and  severe  in 
nus ;  very  severe  dyspnoea  and  trouble  in  swallowing  occur  i 
while  in  meningitis  they  accompany  only  the  affection  of  the  i 
vical  region  and  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  is  always  denote 
by  marked  disturbances  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  changes  in 
pupils,  etc.,  that  do  not  occur  in  tetanus* 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  give  the  points  of  diagnc 
between  spinal  meningitis  and  B,cnte  febrile  rheumatism  qf  I 
7nuscles  of  the  back^  wliich  is  characterized  by  its   light 
favorable  course,  the  local  painfulness  of  the  muscles,  absence  ( 
pain  in  the  limbs,  of  hyperesthesia  of  the  skin,  paralyses,  etc. 

Diseases  of  internal  organs,  as,  for  instance,  inflammation 
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and  pleura,  heart,  oesophagus,  abdominal  viscera,  etc, 
ttiiot  possibly  be  coiifouoded  with  spinal  meningitis  except  in 
ms  with  marked  spinal  irritation,  in  whom  all  febrile  dis- 
tare  associated  with  pain  in  the  back,  tenderness  of  the  Ter- 
ete,   This  confusion  may  easily  be  avoided  by  careful 
ttantionand  physical  examination. 
Among  the  forms  of  spinal  meningitis,  the  tiihereuloiis  is  the 
ly  one  deserv^lng  of  careful  attention,  as  its  diagnosis  is  known 
"to  involve  grave  consequences  in  respect  to  prognosis  and  treat- 
suent.     As  it  is  probably  always  associated  with  tubercular  basi- 
meningitis,  we  may  refer  to  Vol.  XII.,  where  are  given  the 
>ints  which  need  attention  in  distinguishing  this  form  from  the 
tjrliHF  forms  of  cerebral  meningitis.     A  bad  constitution^  scrofu- 
losi;^  tuberculosis,  slow  dt^velopment  of  the  symptoms,  moderate 
irregular  fever,  retarded  pulse,  the  cerebral  symptoms,  etc., 
1  guide  the  diagnosis.  Ophthalmoscopic  examination,  by  show- 
tubercles  in  the  choroid,  will  perhaps  often  decide  the  point. 


Prognosis. 

According  to  the  form  and  causes  of  spinal  meningitiSj  the 

>nstiturion  of  the  person  attacked,  the  complications,  etc.,  the 

losis  will  vary  extremely.     Only  the  strictest  weighing  of 

<aise  can  make  clear  the  leading  points,  which  can  only  be 

iven  in  outline  in  this  place. 

Cases  which  begin  and  continue  with  sudden  violence  (foudroy- 
it)are  absolutely  unfavorable.    The  tuberculous  form  is  equally 
Those  caused  by  deep  bed-sores  or  severe  vertebral  lesions  are 
unfavorable.    The  rheumatic  cases  and  those  due  to  simple 
lumalic  lesion  are  more  favorable,  and  so  are  many  cases  of 
epidemic  origin. 

The  progress  is  influenced  for  the  worse  by  the  following  cir- 
eum^tances :  a  very  youthful  or  very  advanced  age  ;  bad  consti- 
tution, anaemia,  the  previous  occurrence  of  severe  disease,  etc.; 
by  the  height  to  which  the  disease  ascends  in  the  spine,  towards 
the  brain  ;  by  early  symptoms  of  paralysis,  signs  of  general  loss 
Btreiigth,  high  fever,  continually  rising  temperature  and  in- 
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it.  The  severity  and  tlireatening  nature  of  the  symptoms 
usaally  tempt  to  energetic  measures ;  and,  in  fact,  mucli  lias 
^ways  been  done  and  many  things  Tecommend»j*d. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind,  above  all,  tliat  the  treatment  should  be 

determined  upon  with  careful  regard  to  the  individual  cireum- 

stanoes,  the  amount  of  strength^  the  causes,  the  prominent  symp- 

toma,  and  that  these  ought  to  be  our  chief  guide  in  choosing 

remedies. 

We  shall^  in  the  first  place,  always  find  reason  for  energetic 
Uphlogistic  measures,  among  whicli  bloodletting  and  cold  are 
tbe  chief.    General  bleeding,  venesection,  will  be  used  only  in  the 
jiarest  cases,  namely,  in  very  robust,  plethoric  patients,  and  when 
ftii<j  initial  symptoms  are  very  intense.      Local  hloodMting  will 
[  guSDenilly  suffice ;  it  must  be  free  and  frequent.  Cups  and  leeches 
Ihe  vertebral  column  are  the  best,  in  number  dependent  on 
lie  seat  and  extension  of  the  disease,  the  patient's  age  and  con* 
itution.     In  many  cases  blood  may  also  be  drawn  from  the 
ms  and  vagina. 
The  application  of  cold  along  the  spinal  column  must  in  all 
be  attempted,  and,  if  possible,  carried  out  with  great  thor- 
B^hness.     Unfortunately,  it  is  often  liard  to  fix  the  ice-bags  on 
spine,  on  account  of  the  patient^  s  restlessness,  and  yet  cold 
>plications  and  wraps,  irrigation  and  affusion  of  the  back  can- 
not projjerly  replace  the  bags. 

To  this  add  a  mgorous  derivation  to  the  intestine  or  skin. 
For  the  former  purpose,  drastic  purges  may  be  advised  (the  best 
13  calomel  with  jalap),  or  strong  saline  purges,  *'  aqua  laxativa,^' 
etc.  ;  of  course  with  allowance  for  iTKlividual  constitutions.  For 
derivation  to  the  skin,  the  best  and  most  successful  method  con- 
sists in  the  repeated  application  of  large  hliMa^s  along  the  spinal 
column.  In  the  milder  cases,  frictions  with  pustulating  ointment 
and  painting  with  tincture  of  iodine  along  the  vert<^bnil  column, 
hot  mustard  foot-batlis,  sinapisms  to  the  back  and  calves  or 
thighs,  etc.,  are  sufficient.  Tlve  white-hot  iron  seems  not  to  act 
especially  well  ;  it  might  at  most  be  tried  in  desperate  cases  of 
disease  in  the  cervical  region. 

Mercury  has  always  been  recommended  as  an  antiphlogistic 
from  the  earliest  times  ;  the  most  usual  methods  are  the  rubbing 
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in  of  mercurial  ointment  upon  the  back  or  extremities,  in  tk 
quantity  of  from  one  to  four  grammes  [from  fifteen  grains  toi 
drachm]  daily,  and  the  internal  exhibition  of  moderate  doses d 
calomel  (0.15-0.25  [from  two  and  a  quartt^r  to  four  grains], 
or  three  times  a  day) ;  the  usual  precautions  agauist  salirai 
being  of  course  employed.     We  have  no  certain  proof  of 
efficacy  of  this  method.     Among  the  internal  i^medies,  tarttrl 
emetic  was  formerly  much  given,  but  is  now  for  the  mo<'  v- 
abandoned.     It  is  for  the  future  to  determine  whether  <  ; 
deserves  the  recommendation  given  by  Hammond  on  account 
its  action  on  the  vessels. 

The  entire  surroundings  of  the  patient  must  be  arrariH  ^^ 
conformity  with  the  idea  of  antiphlogistic  treatment ; 
airy,  nnxlemtely  warmed  room  ;  absolute  rest  in  bed,  bestoikl 
side  or  face,  avoiding  the  back  as  much  as  possible ;  prevei 
of  all  noise  and  excitement ;  avoidance  of  bodily  movemcat 
exertion  ;  for  nourishment,  a  tluid,  easily  digestible  diet,  at 
cooling,  but  soon  to  be  made  tonic  and  roborant ;  for 
water,  lemonade,  juices  of  fruit,  mild  acid  drinks,  but  no 
ons  drink,   no  coffee  or  tea — such  are  the  chief  things 
attended  to. 

But  this  is  far  from  exhausting  our  thempeutic  aims, 
there  remain  very  important  sf/mptomatic  indications  tobeli 
filled,  wliich  usually  become  imperative,  owing  to  the  severity 
the  patient's  sufferings. 

In  the  first  place,  sedatives  are  required,  in  order  to 
pain,  sleeplessness,  hy penes thesia.     The  opiates  are  unive] 
recommended  for  this  purpose  above  all  other  remedies,  and 
have  been  sufficiently  tested  in  the  gre-at  epidemics  of  ce: 
Bpinal  meningitis;  large  doses  of  opium,  subcutaneous  injecricm 
of  morpliia.    With  this  may  be  mentioned  chloral  hydrate,  a 
in  some  cases  the  inhalation  of  chloroform. 

Maj  not  belladonna  deserve  the  preference  over  opium  in  auch  caaefl  I 
donna  is  stated  to  contract  the  vessels  of  the  cord,  and  it  also  possesses  narcotif ' 
virtues*     Favorable  sedative  resulta  are  also  to  be  expected  with  certainty  frotn  tbi 
use  of  bromide  of  potassium.     Ml  these  remedies  seem  especially  efficacious  wbffl 
given  directly  after  bleeding. 

Baths ^  especially  lukewarm,  protracted  full   baths,  occuj 
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i  place  as  sedatives.  If  sucli  are  used,  we  may  dis- 
bcold  aflfusion  of  the  head  and  back,  unless  tlie  latter 
for  by  special  indications — violent  cerebral  symptoms, 
collapse,  etc.  Moist  paeJcing  of  the  whole  body  often 
id  brings  sleep. 

jrperfiesthesia  and  pain,  muscular  tension  and  spasm. 
Is  of  external  refnedies  have  been  made  ;  little  is  to  be 
of  them  ;  the  most  likely  to  succeed  are  frictions  with 
chloroform  liniment  with  iui'used  oil  of  hyoacyamus, 
ir  applications, 

e/eveTj  we  shall  seldom  have  to  take  special  measures; 
ry,  we  shonld  employ  the  regular  methods  of  large 
ninia  and  cool  baths. 

eakness  of  the  heart  and  threatened  collapsey  the  usual 
\  are  to  be  used  when  requii^ed,  just  as  in  other  inflani- 
Fections*  For  disturbances  of  respiration  we  can  do 
unless  we  succeed  in  directly  checking  tlie  inilamma- 
i  cervical  region. 

^alescence  has  begun  quickly  and  favorably,  no  further 
is  usually  required,  except  care  of  the  diet  and  the 
cautions  against  overexertion.  To  provide  against  re- 
5  wearing  for  a  long  time  of  a  vesicating  plaster  (of  one- 
sual  strength)  upon  the  back  has  been  recommended. 
the  affection  has  only  assumed  the  chronic  form,  it  is 
bove  all,  to  assist  the  resorption  and  withdrnwal  of  the 
■por  which  purpose  iodine  seems  most  suitable;  to  be 
nially  in  the  form  of  ointment,  internally  in  large  doses 
of  potassium,  to  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time. 
dlef  of  this  stage  we  must  also  take  into  account  warm 
rmal  and  brine  baths,  suitable  water-cures,  etc.,  accord- 
rules  given  in  the  following  section  on  Chronic  Men  in- 


tsidua  and  sequelae  (palsy,  atrophy,  anaesthesia,  weak- 
le  bladder,  etc)  should  be  treated  upon  general  prin- 
istly  with  baths  and  electricity.  Compare  the  sections 
LMeningitis  and  Myelitis, 
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b.  Leptomeningitis  Spinalis  Chronica, 

By  this  term  we  understand  a  nan-/€bril€  injlnm 
the  soft  membranes  of  the  cord^  slow  in  devetopTnerU  a 
or  one  which  has  become  sluggish  after  having  mn  att 

course.     The  amitoniical  changes  which  characterize  this 
are  usually  slighl,  rarely  well-marked,     Tlie  symptoms,  at 
often  very  trifling,  afterwards  assume  a  more  severe  chan 
and  may  develop  by  degrees  with  very  destrncdve  effect.  ( 
nic  spinal  uienitigitis  is  often  the  point  of  origin  for  chroj 
iiammatory  processes  in  the  cord. 


Eliology. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  qtiite  obscure  in  many  i 
the  disease  is  very  often  unrecognized  or  disregarded,  t 
symptoms  disappear  amid  the  crowd  of  symptoms  of  sever^ 
plicating  processes. 

The  disease  very  often  originates  from  the  acute  foni 
has,  therefore,  the  same  cause.  AH  possible  debilitating 
ences,  bad  nourishment,  abuse  of  tobacco,  etc.,  are  said  t<J 
the  occnrrence  of  this  transformation,  and,  in  general,  to  p| 
a  certain  predisposition  to  chronic  spinal  meningitis,  ' 

In  general,  the  same  causes  which  produce  the  acnli 
may  give  rise  directly  to  the  chronic,  provided  that  they  s 
intense,  but  perhaps  more  continuous  or  more  freqaen 
peated. 

Many  cases  are  directly  traceable  to  cold;  the  occupt 
damp  dwellings,  ivorking  in  the  wet  and  cold,  bivonach 
bad  weather  (lience  rather  common  among  officers  in  the 
Brann),  are  those  most  usually  spoken  of. 

Traumatic  lesions  of  moderate  sever il]/  often  lead  to  fl 
meningitis.  Especially,  simple  shocks,  falls  upon  the  f 
back,  contusion  of  the  spine,  slight  railway  accidents  ai 
like  may  by  degrees  lead  to  inflammation. 

CJtronic  iiiflammiatory  processes  or  neoplastic  proves 
neighbor ing  parts  often  pass  to  the  spinal  membmnes  ;  tl) 
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i  of  tlie  vertebrae,  chronic  periostitis  of  the  same,  carcinoma, 

.other  new  formations  of  the  vertebne  or  the  spinal  mem- 

etc.    This  connection  is  especially  important  in  most  of 

kronlc  dUeaaes  of  the  cord;  in  clironic  myelitis,  sclerosis, 

iy,  and  gray  degeneration  of  the  cord  nothing  is  more  com- 

lihan  extension  of  the  chronic  intlammation  to  the  soft  mem- 

of  the  spine.     Here  are  to  be  included  the  syphilitic  and 

as  affections  which  often  occur  in  the  vertebral  canal,  the 

5c  products  of  which  ai*e  usually  surrounded  by  more  or 

Etensive  chronic  myelitis*     Bruberger  once  found  an  exqui- 

rphilitic  spinal  meningitis  of  the  cervical  part  of  the  cord 

bnnection  with  syphilitic  basilar  meningitis. 

How  far  SK/ppressed  exerelions  {e.  </,,  suppression  of  the  hem- 

-loidal  or  menstrual  discharge,  or  of  perspiration  of  the  feet, 

^  disappearance  of  chronic  eruptions,  etc)  may  act  as  causes 

spinal  meningitis,  we  dare  not  decide. 

The  misuse  of  alcohol ^  however,  seems  to  be  certainly  a  very 
live  cause  (Huss).  Excess  of  bodily  e^ort  and  sexual  excesses 
ly  be  considered  I'atiier  as  predisposing  than  as  direct  causes. 
Koehler  lays  stress  upon  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  and 
Dgs,  disease  of  the  liver,  and  all  sorts  of  circumstances  wliich 
ky  give  rise  to  impediments  in  the  vertebral  veins,  as  regular 
ttses  of  chronic  and  slow  inflammations  of  the  coats  of  the 
rd,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  paid  enough  attention  to  distin- 
tailing  the  simple   hypersemia  of  blocked  circulation,  with 
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The  morbid  appearances  are  in  most  cases  quite  constant, 
jiwing,  however,  some  difierences  in  the  intensity  and  extent 
the  process. 

Besides  a  more  or  less  distinct  hyperfemia,  the  principal  ana- 
idcal  chai-acteristics  of  chronic  meningitis  spinalis  consist  in 
licit}'  and  thickening  of  the  pia  and  arachnoid,  close  aggluti- 
tion  and  adhesion  between  these  and  the  dura,  unusually  firm 
berence  of  the  pia  to  the  cord,  and  an  abundance  of  spinal 
id. 
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The  hyper?eniia  is  mainly  of  a  venous  character;  the 
veins  and  capillaries  are  dilated,  the  color  is  rather  a  dark 
mom  or  less  diffuse. 

The  thickenini^  with  connective  tissue  mav  be  verv 
that  the  soft  membranes  assume  an  opaque  tendinous  api 
ance,  and  unite  in  forming  one  uniformly  hard  membrane, 
latter  may  be  pigmented  in  spots,  sprinkled  with  small  e: 
sations  of  blood  and  spots  of  pigment,  and  is  often  coi 
with  the  dura  by  means  of  more  or  less  extensive  false 
bmnes,     Jaccoud   found   in   an   interesting  case  great  fil 
plates   in   the  arachnoid   along   the  region  of   the  nervi 
almost  continuous  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar   cord,  aff( 
chiefly  the  anterior,  less  the  posterior  roots,  and  leading  to 
phy.     It  is  more  common  to  find  a  deposition  of  thin, 
more  or  less  numerous  plates  of  lime  upon  the  arachnoid, 
especially  in  the  lumbar   region,  are   often  found  without 
other  marked  sign  of  inflammation. 

An  abundant  secretion  of  spinal  fluid  is  almost  alwarsfoi 
seemingly  in  much  increased  quantity.     Many  cases,  foj 
described  under  the  term  liydrorrhachis,  evidently  come 
this  class.   The  serum  is  often  clear  and  of  the  usual  com 
but  is  ortener  turbid,  tlocky,  tinged  with  blood,  or  mbc^- 
abundant  fibrinous  exudation.    Stokes  found  an  abund;i 
lent  exudation  in  a  case  which  had  been  unattended  wirii 

The  dura  mater  often  shares  in  the  inflammatory  pm  ^  ' 
corresponding  extent,  being  thickened,  opaque,  sometin  -  ' 
ular,  covered  \vitli  growths  of  connective  tissue  and  aaj'-i^'"* 
(cf.  also  what  w*as  said  under  Pachymeningitis  Interna, pp- 
and  222). 

The  cord  itself  is  implicated  (myelomeningitis)  in  iiinst<'^^ 
though  in  various  degrees  and  to  a  various  extent.    Often  m 
the  processes  of  the  pia  mater  which  enter  the  cord  appear  tliW* 
ened  and  swollen ;  but  more  frequently  there  is  a  moi 
extended  sclerosis  (so-called)  of  the  cord,  in  various  forms.  ^^' 
a  sclerosis  is  sometimes  annular  in  shape,  beneath  the  pia,  5* 
times  it  occurs  as  longitudinal  bands  in  certain  columns  oltw 
cord,  sometimes  is  disseminated  in  spots,  and  sometimes  it  JS^ 
chronic  myelitis,  occupying  tlie  entire  transverse  section,  ^ 


stance 

disease^,  degeneration  ascending 
losterior  columns,  and  descending  in  the  lateral  colnmns, 
ching  to  a  great  distance.  The  result  of  this  process 
a  considerable  atrophy  and  diminution  of  the  diameter 
mtire  cord. 

neree-roots  are  usually  atrophied,  pale,  gray,  degenerated ; 
e  lost  to  the  eye  amidst  the  thickened  and  opaque  mem- 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  sufft^rmore  or  less  radical  changes, 
ionate  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  disease. 
following  additional  affections  of  a  eeeondary  nature  are 
atrophy  and  degeneration  of  peripheral  nerves  and  mus- 
d-sores  in  all  stages  and  situations,  chronic  cystitis,  eU\, 
accidental  complications,  disease  of  any  of  the  internal 


Symptoms. 

s  subject  is  not  quite  clear.   The  disease  has  not  been  suffi- 
F  studied,  and,  besides^  is  almost  always  complicated  with 
Ither  affection, 
general  the  symptoms  must  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 

form,  except  that  they  are  much  slower  and  less  violent  in 
rpment,  are  without  fever,  and  often  are  not  prominent  for 

time. 

len  the  disease  develops  from  the  acute  form,  the  violent 
toms  abatej  the  fever  disappears,  but  a  portion  of  the  symp- 
Mif  the  pain  and  stiffness,  the  weakness  and  ahnoi-inal  sen- 
iSr— remains  for  a  longer  time,  and,  gradually  developing, 
loan  unfortunate  condition  :  it  has  become  chronic  meniu- 

tnany  cases  repeated  attacks  of  the  subacute  form  recur ; 
Jk!*  disease  becomes  firmly  rooted,  the  intervals  between  the 
Cs  diminish^  and  the  disease  assumes  a  regular  chronic  form, 
imost  cases,  however,  tlie  disease  first  appears  in  the  chronic 
I  the  beginning  is  quite  latent,  being,  at  least,  not  observed 
&  patient,  or  not  considered  of  any  special  importance* 
e  commencement  is  marked  by  occasional  abnormal  sensa- 
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iions  in  tlie  lower  limbs,  gradually  increasing  pain,  an]  - 
stiffness  of  the  back.    The  pain  of  the  back  increases,  but  ^ 
ally  not  very  severe,  being  often  described  as  merely  a  ^ 
drawing  and  pressure  in  tiie  back,  a  feeling  of  weight ;  it  i^ 
usually  increased  by  pressure  on  the  spinous  process*^  ur 
dorsal  muscles,  but  usually  is  made  worse  by  movements  ol 
vertebral  column.    A  cerlain  stiffness  of  the  nape  of  thenedi 
not  usual  in  the  early  stages. 

The  excentric  symptoms  in  the  trunk  and  limbs  whiclloll0fi 
are  striking  and  important     Corresponding  with  the  seat  of 
disease  the  anuojing  sensation  of  a  girdle  is  often  felt,  anikj 
the  same  region  shooting  and  boiing  pains  may  occur, 
if  provoked  by  movements.     In  the  limbs  a  feeling  of 
heaviness  early  appears ;  in  the  skin  the  patients  speak  ol 
kinds  of  jmrmslJiesiw^  often  of  a  very  singular  cliaracte 
gling,  cold,  formication,  and  tlie  like ;  tliese  are  very  orten 
conipanied  by  tearing  or  shooting  pains,  either  confined  to  t 
region  of  some  nerve- trunk,  or  else  changing  from  place  to  plai 
These  pains  are  exasperated  by  movement,  and  not  seldom 
change  of  weather,  dauipness  and  fog,  snow-fall,  or  a  low 
rometer-    Finally,  various  degrees  of  ctUaneous  hyperaiHh 
not  so  marked  as  in  the  acute  form,  have  been  observed 
infrequently. 

All  these  excentric  symptoms  are  confined  to  the  distribu 
of  the  nerves  whose  roots  originate  in  the  part  chietiy  affec 
They  may,  therefore,  be  most  niarkiid  either  in  the  upper  or 
the  lower  extremities,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  usual  case 

Symptoms  of  motor  irriiaiion  are  of  subordinate  importa: 
in  chronic  meningitis,  but  are  not  usually  absent,  A  degree 
stiffness  of  the  back^  and  sometimes  of  the  neck,  is  almost 
invariable  symptom,  and  may  in  some  cases  become  sen 
Trembling  of  the  extremities,  twitching  of  certain  muscles^  51 
den  starting  of  the  body,  involuntary  drawing  up  or  exte; 
of  the  limbs  are  not  rare. 

At  almost  any  period  in  the  subsequent  development  of 
disease  symptoms  of  increasing  weakness,  going  on  to  tnllpan 
psis^  become  prominent.     The  heaviness  and  weakness  of 
limbs  become  greater,  the  patient  loses  more  and  more  of 
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ifcrol  over  the  extremities,  symptoms  of  sensory  paresis,  of 
ileal  weakness,  of  disturbed  rectal  function  occur,  and  para- 
^ffia  develops,  by  degrees  increasing  in  degree  and  extent. 
Tills  paraplegia,  though  it  varies  much  in  different  cases,  is 
Idem  complete,  but  usually  comprises  only  a  very  severe  pare- 
;  a  certain  fluctuation  in  the  intensity  of  the  paresis  seems  to 
rather  characteristic ;  tlie  patient  can  perform  tliis  or  that 
poveinent  better  on  one  day,  worse  on  tlie  next ;  it  is  thought 
It  this  fluctuation  is  connected  with  variations  in  the  aniuunt 
1  fluid  exudation  in  the  spinal  canal,  or  the  fulness  of  the  circu- 
50 ;  if  the  spinal  fluid  is  excessive,  the  jjaralysis  increases 
the  patient  stands,  because  the  lower  parts  of  the  cord  are 
J  compressed,  while,  on  the  contrary,  passive  congestion  may 
it  to  increase  while  the  patient  is  lying  on  his  back,  and 
"^heu  standing  or  walking  he  is  better.    These  two  factors,  there- 
b/v,  act  in  contrary  directions. 
Severe  aufesthesiu  is  mre  ;  there  is  usually  only  a  slight  dull- 
of  the  sensations  of  the  skin,  limited  to  the  soles,  feet,  and 
>wer  part  of  the  legs.     These  disturbances  are  always  accora- 
inied  by  marked  parsesthesia?,  not  seldom  mixed  with  hyper- 
ilhesia;  but  the  latter  is  usually  not  marked,  though  some 
igj^ported  cases  give  the  impression  that  it  may  become  very 
aevere* 

The  associated  paralysis  of  the  sphincters  increases,  and  in 
rere  cases  there  may  also  be  a  strongly  marked  atrophy  of  the 
'muscles,  with  loss  of  electrical  excitability. 

The  disturbances  of  sensibility  increase,  the  reflex  function 
comes  extinct,  bed-sores  and  cystitis  appear,  and  the  scene  is 
|c>9ed  by  marasmus. 

Disturbances  of  any  of  the  internal  organs  (of  respiration, 
^reulation,  or  digestion)  are  very  common,  and  originate  in  the 
eame  way  as  in  the  acute  form,  although  dilferent  from  it  in 
degree. 

The  pathogenesis  of  the  symptoms  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
acute  form  ;  perhaps  the  cord  is  still  more  likel}^  to  be  affected 
than  in  the  latter.  We  can  refi'r  upon  this  point  to  what  has 
been  said  under  Acute  Spinal  Meningitis. 

Caurse^  Durntloiu  Result. — This  disease  is  always  slow  and 
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chronic,  extending  to  months  and  years,  oft^n  many  ymre. 
symptoms  often  fluctuate  considerably  ;  intercurrent,  acute  ei*| 
acerbations  are  not  rare. 

Some  of  tlie  cases  TecoT^r ;  these  are  the  lightest,  and 
which  have  early  been  taken  in  Imnd-    The  return  to  he 
always  very  slow  and  gradual,  often  occurs  by  suceessive  i 
and  is  often  interrupted  by  relapses.;  the  sensory  distnrhB 
are  usually  the  linst  to  disappear,  and  the  motor  rema 
longest.     Even  when  recovery  is  complete  the  patient 
remains  feeble  for  a  long  time,  with  a  tendency  to  relapse. 

The  cure  is  often  incomplete.    The  improvement  reacli -^  i ' 
certain  point,  all  symptonis  of  the  active  inflammatory  y 
disappear,  but  residua  and  sequelae  remain,  doubtless  du*'  \ 
relics  of  exudations,  compression  of  the  roots  by  adhesions  \ 
thickening,  cicatricial  sclerosis  in  the  cord,  etc.    In  this  cate 
may  be  included  partial  or   complete  paralysis  of  single 
cles  or  extremities,  with  or  without  atrophy,  circumscribed  an 
thesia,  weakness  of  the  bladder,  etc. 

The  cure  is  often  interrupted  by  repeated  rela-pses. 

In  a  great  proportion  of  tlie  cases  chronic  meningitis  k 
directly  to  €leath.    The  processes   and  occurrences  which 
bring  this  to  pass  are  many ;   they  usually  include  the  sj 
toms  of  grave  spinal  pamlysis — pumplegia,  vesical   palsy, 
titis,  bed-sores,  with  consecutive  ana?mia  and  hydrieuiia^  anl 
last,  general  marasmus.    In  other  cases,  the  rad  terminatic 
brought  about  by  the  extension  of  the  process  to  the  cerric 
region,  causing  progressive  difficulty  in  breathing  and  *! 
tion,  secondary  pneumonia,   etc.      In   yet   other    cases,   ..:- 
speedily  brought  to  a  close  by  the  sudden  starting  into  activll] 
of  an  acute  purulent  meningitis.     There  are  many  other  compli 
cations  and  accidents  which  may  hasten  the  fatal  termination  o 
chronic  meningitis. 


Diagnosis. 


becan 


Chronic  spinal  meningitis  is  often  hard  to  recognize,  b< 
the  symptoms  remain  for  a  long  time  extremely  slight,  and,  laka 
as  a  whole,  present  an  incomplete  representation  of  the  di 
or  are  obscured  by  complications. 
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When  tlie  whole  of  the  Bymptoms  above  mentioned  are  pres- 
to we  shall  not  hesitate  long  about  the  diagnosis. 
The  only  diificnlty  consists  in  distingnishing  between   the 
^iflF»trent  forms  of  chronic  myelUis^  and  this  difficulty  is   the 
gr^^ater,  as  the  two  diseases  are  so  often  combined  witli  one 
%tiotber.     The  following  guide  is  offered  :  Pain  and  stiffness  in 
tlie  back^  general  pain  in  the  extremities,  extensive  symptoms 
'^     'ring  to  the  roots,  a  slight  degree  of  paralysis,  equably  dis* 
it^^d,  and  change  in  intensity  dependent  on  change  of  position 
body,  are  symptoms  which  speak  strongly  in  favor  of  menin- 
[(is.   The  absence  of  increased  tendinous  reflex  actions,  of  obsti- 
contractures,  of  painful  muscular  jerkings,  may  be  inter- 
ted  in  the  same  sense.     Myelitis  must  be  thought  of,  wlien 
re  paralysis  and  ansBsthesia  are  present,  the  pains  are  slight, 
le  tendinous  reflex  actions  are  exaggerated,  and  considerable 
contracture,  etc.,  is  present* 

If  there  is  palsy  with  great  atrophy,  without  any  disturbance 
of  sensibility  or  pain,  our  first  thought  must  be  of  myelitis  of 
the  anterior  gray  substance. 

From  tabes  dorsalis,  as  implying  the  symptoms  of  gray  de- 
genei-ation  of  the  posterior  columns,  chronic  spinal  meningitis  is 
ircry  easy  to  distinguish  ;  the  points  to  notice  are  the  character- 
istic lancinating  pains,  ataxia,  disturbances  of  muscular  sensi- 
bility, etc.    But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  both  diseases  are 
J  very  often  combined,  producing  a  mixed  group  of  symptoms. 
Im      In  determining  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  causes  the 
Spitial  meningitis,  we  are  guided  by  general  considerations.     The 
diagnosis  of  the  location  in  the  lumbar,  dorsal,  or  cervical  region 
lifts  already  been  mentioned. 

Prognosis. 

The  disease  is  in  general  a  grave  one ;  a  cure  is  hard  to  ob- 
tain, especially  in  mther  old  and  tedious  cases.     But  improve- 
ment and  cure  have  occurred,  even  in  seemingly  hopeless  cases, 
©o  that  the  prognosis  is  not  absolutely  bad,  even  in  severe  cases. 
We  may  always  remember  that  the  chronic  inflammation  of 
le  spinal  membranes  need  not  be  a  continuous  and  limitless 
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process;  that  it  is  very  susceptible  of  arrest  and  rei>air ;  tliat  the 
possibility  of  repair  dei)ends  essentially  upon  the  organizati(% 
calcification,  retraction,  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  pn^ 
ducts  of  infiammation,  but  tliat,  even  after  these  have  tahi 
place,  others  may  often  be  expected  in  the  course  of  time,  which 
give  rise  to  considerable  improvement  of  function. 

The  prognosis  may  be  made  by  taking  such  facts  into  le- 
count,  and  with  them  the  patient's  age,  constitution,  and  poiim 
of  resistance,  state  of  nutrition,  the  causes,  and  the  possibility  d 
removing  them,  the  anatomical  changes  already  developed,  At 
intensity  of  the  symptoms,  the  results  of  treatment,  eta  Wi 
must,  however,  avoid  indulging  in  too  great  hopes  of  curing  Ai 
disease. 


Treatment 

The  cauaal  indication  is  the  first  to  be  attended  to.  To  mi 
needless  repetition,  we  would  refer  to  the  given  list  of  casxi 
the  jM'oper  remedies  for  which  are  easily  inferred ;  and  wewl 
in  this  place  only  emphasize  the  necessity  of  carefully  treatq 
the  aciUe  form.  We  ought  always  to  try  to  cure  it  complet^, 
should  observe  the  strictest  watch  during  convalescence,  shod 
not  let  the  patient  return  too  soon  to  the  exertions  of  his  calG^ 
should  guard  him  from  exposure  to  cold  and  other  injnra 
things  ;  by  these  precautions  many  cases  of  chronic  spinal  m* 
ingitis  might  be  ])n»vented. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease  when  developed,  antipblog^ 
sis  is  to  be  used  vt»ry  Kj)aringly.  We  shall  seldom  effect  mutl 
by  bloodletting,  (»nergetic  derivation  to  the  intestine,  etc,  I 
such  a  chronic  disease  as  the  ]>resent.  Yet  there  are  caaesii. 
which  these  reni(*di«»s  deserv«»  a  trial.  In  robust,  well-nouitU 
])ersons,  when  the  symptoms  are  rather  decided,  the  pain  of  di 
back  severe,  etc.,  it  will  be  suitable  to  apply  every  week  or  til 
from  ten  to  fourteen  moist  cups  along  the  spine  ;  for  feeble ]fr 
tients  the  ap])lieation  will  be  restricted  to  dry  cups  onceortviR 
a  week.  Similar  principles  and  special  indications  (ashaUtri 
c(mstipation,  hemorrhoids,  etc.)  will  guide  us  in  the  useof  ji 
gatives. 
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yerivatton  to  the  skin  is  praised  by  almost  all  writers.  No  th- 
orns more  suitable  for  soch  cases  than  the  repeated  appli- 
tion  of  large  blisters  to  the  back.  Bro%vri-Sequard  advises  to 
\  tliis  every  fortnight*  The  mild  derivatives  (sinapisms,  pus- 
tating  ointments,  friction  with  oil  of  tarpentine  and  croton 
K  painting  with  iodine,  etc.)  may  be  used  in  light  cases  and 
»r  the  sake  of  change.  The  moxa  or  white-hot  iron  (burning  in 
a>2aks  along  the  spine)  will  be  used  only  in  severe  and  desperate 

Of  the  drugs,  the  most  justly  celebrated  is  iodide  of  potas- 
inm;  it  is  given  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  usual  doses.  It 
ill  be  best  to  abstain  from  mercury  in  these  chronic  cases, 
aless  sj^philis  exists.  Nothing  remarkable  is  to  be  expected 
ergotin  and  belladonna.  If  we  have  cause  to  suspect  the 
?nce  of  an  abundant  serous  exudation,  we  may  employ  diu- 


inany  cases  warmth  seems  extremely  useful ;  warm  gar- 
Is,  furs,  and  the  like,  warm  wraps,  frictions  with  warm  oil, 
I  are  praised. 

ppon  this  fact  seems  to  depend  in  part  the  unquestionable 
itage  of  baths  J  wiiich  have  ellected  many  notorious  cures  in 
lie  spinal  meningitis.     Warm  baths  of  all  sorts,  indifferent 
>rine-bath8,  gaseous  brine-baths  and  chalybeate-baths,  etc., 
here  be  used.     Braun,  who  has  examined  this  point  with 
states  the  rule  for  using  them  as  follows :  tlie  baths  should 
meral  be  protracted ;  the  more  indifferent  the  spring,  the 
?r  may  be  the  duration ;  the  more  abounding  in  salts  and 
)iiic  acid,  the  more  should  the  bath  be  shortened.    The  tem- 
^tnre  should  at  first  be  verj^  carefully  regulated;  if  myelitic 
plications  exist,  the  higher  degrees  should  be  avoided,  but  in 
meningitis  they  seem  the  best  borne,  which  may  account 
hat  dangerous  credit  which  many  warm  springs  have  ac- 
in  spinal  paralysis.     An  enlightened  diagnosis  should  be 
ted  in  support  of  such  treatment. 
very  obstinate  crises  we  may  try  vigorous  cold-maier  treat- 
especially  the  wet  pack,  alternate  cold  and  warm  douches 
the  back,  moor-bathft^  and  hot  nand-hafks, 

the  effect  of  the  galvanic  current  in  chronic  spinal  menin- 
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gitis,  we  do  not  yet  possess  full  information.  It  is  extreradf  I 
probable,  a  prwri\  tlrnt  tlio  catalytic  effect  of  the  current  will  W 
Btrikingly  useful  in  this  disease.  An  observation  by  Hitiig] 
seems  to  contirm  this  most  clearly;  (he  result  was  obtained  1 
using  descending  stabile  currents.  My  own  experience  in 
matter  is  also  very  favorable,  but  my  observations  are  too  fewl 
number  to  render  a  final  decision  possible.  A  trial  of  galv 
treatment  (chiefly  by  stabile  currents  to  the  spine,  with  siice 
Bive  action  of  both  poles)  is  certainly  alwaj^s  indicated,  and  mal 
very  well  bo  conjoined  with  the  use  of  baths. 

Much  can  also  be  done  to  relieve  sf/mptoms.     For  pain, 
usual  sedatives;  for  ])anilyses,  aufesthesia,  atrophy,  et-c, 
tricity ;    for  weakness  of  the  bladder,  ergot,   nux  vomic4i,  ele 
tricity;  for  amemia  and  cachexia,  tonics,  iron,  quinia,  strengtl 
ening  diet,  a  little  wine,  etc.     The  diet  must  be  mostly  touic.' 
adapted  to  promote  and  hasten  the  change  of  tissue.     TV 
are  to  be  governed  hy  the  patient's  condition  and  circun 
and  may  be  regulated  by  the  general  diiections  given  at  jiage  IM 
et  seq. 

In  all  cases,  after  a  cure  has  been  attained,  it  is  absol-*  ^^ 
necessary  to  miiiiitain  a  long  watch  over  the  liealtli  and  hal  . 
aU  respects.     For  a  subsequent  treatment,  many  cases  will  ta^ 
benefited  by  electricity,  cold-water  cui*es,  a  mountain  cl 
and  the  milder  sea-baths. 


6.  Tumors  qf  the  Spinal  Membranes. 

Ollitier,  lot.  cit  3d  ed,  p*  517. — Cruveilhier^  Anatotnie  patbol.  lirraisoiL 

pL  1.  XXXY*  pi  YL—UaMe,  loc.  cit.  2.  Aufl,  p.  7n\,--Moitenthal,  ]qc.  ci!. 
Aufl.    p.  346. — Ifammmui,  loc.  cit.  Sd  edilion.  p.  517. — Leyd^n^  loc  cit*  Lj 
AiZ.-^nrchtm,  OesclnYiilste.    I.    pp.  aSC,  433,  514;  IL  pp.  93,  120.  345,: 
^fjl.— Charcot,  Lemons  mt  le^  mal.  du  syst  nerr,  IL  8€r.  IL  fasc   Parisi  It 
— Jaceoud,  Lea  parapk'gieB  et  Tutaxie  du  mouv.   Paria.    18G4.  p.  23^. — i 
Sequard,  Lectures  ou  PitmJvBis  of  the  Lower  Extremities,  etc.    1861.  p.  9flL 

Athol  Johnston,  Fttttj  Tumour  Coirncctcd  witli  the  Interior,  etc,  Brit*  MccL  Jo 
1857* — Vtrthmi^^  Brisartige,  zum  Tiieil  in  der  Form  dea  Neuroma  aiifti 
PettgefichwOlste.    Virch.  Aicb,    1857.    XI.  p.  281.— TVawA^E,  FQnf  FuUe 

»  Virchow*8  ArcMv.   iWl,  Bd  XL. 
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kcMHuarkskmnklieitcii.    Clinrit^'Aiiuiileii,    IX.    1S6L    (Gcsamm,    AbhaQdl. 

|x   U^A.) —  Whipham,  Tuoiour  of  llic  Spinal  Bum  Ihlater,  Resembling 

fsainmoma,  etc:  Tratu.  Patk   Soc.  XXIV.  1873.  p.  15.— iSbij,  Jkll,  Tumour 

Hf  thi*  Pm  Mater,  etc,  (fibro- nucleated  growtli).  Edink  Med.  Ji>urn.  Oct,  1857, 

p.  ti:il .^Loetcen/eldf  Faaerig.  Sarkom  an  d.  TVurx.  der  zwei  ersten  Sacralnerven 

iks.  Wiener  med.  Pr^asc.  1873.  No.  81* — X.  Benjamin^  Nturom  innerlialb  der 

iQckenmarkaliuute.    Virch.    Arch,    1857.    XI.    p.    87.  —  AV/I;,   Paeudoplasma 

lolL  spin.  Deutsche  Kliuik.  185;*.  No.  37,^ — Charcot,  IlemiparajjlC-gie  dt'ter- 

par  ime  tumeur^  etc.  Arcb.  de  Phys.  1869,  II.  p.  201 » — Miierlacher^  Zur 

5/inptoniatologie  der  Geschwtilsto  am  R,-3L  Deutsche  Klinik.  l^GO.  No.  31.— 

t^^lud^^  Sarkom  am  R.-AL  Ibid.   1873,  No.  ys.—  I'A,  Slmtm,  Tumor  im  Sack 

ler  Dura  sjjiual,,  die  Cauda  comprim.,  etc.  Arch.  1  P«jcb.  u.  Nerveukr.  Y, 

114.  1874. — 45i/iw«»  Paraple^a  dolorosa.  Berl.  klin,  Wochensclir,  1870.  Nob, 

and  M. — Dataine,  Trait<5  dcs  entozoaires^  etc,     Paria.  18C0.  p.  6(10. — Bar* 

Echinoc.  inncrhalb  dea  Sacks  der  Dura  spin.  Deutbches  Arcliiv.  f.  klin. 

V»  p.  108.  18G9. — Behier^  Com  press,  de  la  Dlu^5lle  f-pin.  par  un  kjste  by- 

ique.  Arch.  g^n.  Mars.  1875.  p.  340.^ — We^tiihal^  Cysticcrken  des  Qebirus  und 

BerL  kiln.  Wochenschr.  18^5.  No.  43. 

the  new  formations  within  the  spinal  canal,  the  most 
iortant  and  frequent  are  those  proceeding  from  tlie  spinal 
wainges. 

BjThey  mostly  originate  in  the  dura,  and  develop  upon  its  outer 
r  inner  surface ;  many  new  formations,  however,  spring  from 
he  arachnoid  or  pia,  and  remaiu  limited  to  these  membranes, 
Hie  latter  are  not  always  the  point  of  origin  ;  neoplasms  arising 
!rom  the  neighboring  parts  often  extend  to  the  membranes,  in- 
roive  them  in  a  secondary  way,  and  then  produce  effects  like 
iliose  of  primary  meningt-al  tumors. 

It  results  from  the  narrowness  of  the  space  within  the  canal 
^liat  the  tumors  usually  found  are  of  inconsiderable  size,  but 

ki  they  very  soon  begin  to  awaken  the  most  active  disturb- 
es  through  irritation  and   compression  of  important  intra- 
spinal tissues. 

Most  of  the  tumors  reach  only  the  length  of  two  to  four  centi* 
netres,  rarely  that  of  eight  to  ten,  within  the  cana!  ;  their  thick- 
less  is  fi^om  one  to  three  centimetres.  Of  course,  secondary 
.umors,  and  such  as  send  out  branches  through  natural  or  ai-ti- 
ieial  foramina  in  the  spinal  column,  may  reach  a  much  larger 
dze. 


The  form  is  usually  oval,  that  of  an  olivej  or  something  so ; 
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the  rate  and  dimctioB  of  their  growth,  and  hence  also  the  g^ned  ^ 
character  of  the  symptoms,  depend  cliiefly  upon  the  nature  ui 
the  tumor.     It  is  said  to  have  been  observed  that  such  tumcmj 
assume  a  more  vigorous  growth  during  pregnancy. 

In  enumerating  meningeal  tumors,  w^e  shall  for  practical  rat  1 
sons  not  limit  ourselves  to  new  formations  in  the  stricter  se&ifl, 
but  shall  add  many  things  which  have  the  same  clinical  sigiufr  ^ 
cance,  as  intiamniatory  new  formations  in  the  shape  of  tumon, 
animal  parasites  in  the  canal,  etc. 


Pathological  Anatomy, 

The  exact  histological  diagnosis  of  many  intra-spJnal  tamo 
is  far  from  satisfactory.    It  is  especially  hard  to  make  oati 
older   observations  to  which  of  the  present  categories  of 
formations  we  ought  to  assign  them.     The  observations  of  th 
last  Urn  years,  though  not  very  numerous,  show  the  existence  i 
the  following  forms  of  tumors  in  the  spinal  meninges  : 

Fibroma  and  JibrO'Sareoma, —  Usually  small  oval  tiimn^ 
three  to  five  centimetres  long,  two  to  four  thick,  springing  finm 
the  dura  or  the  pia,  and  situated  now  within,  now  without  ibe 
sac  of  the  dura*  They  consist  of  connective  tissue,  with  men?  or 
less  abundant  cells,  spindle-cells,  round  cells  (transition  toj 
coma). 

Sarcoma. — Occurring  in  all  possible  foims,  as  hard  and 
fibrous,  or  cellular  ;  often  with  formation  of  cysts,  cysto-sarcon 
(observations  of  Baierlacher,  Leyden,  and  others).     Originate 
more  rarely  from  the  dura,  more  frequently  from  the  soft  me 
branes;  is  more  usually  of  a  longish  shape;  not  seldom  lobal 
with  a  nodulated  surface ;  considerable  vascularity,  and  the  us 
histological  characteristics  of  sarcomatous  new  formation-' 

Myxoma  has  been  found  by  Virchow,  Traube,  and  others 
the  spinal  meninges.  It  originates  almost  exclusively  from 
arachnoid  or  the  pia,  and  is  a  soft,  juicy,  lobulated  tumor  of 
moderate  size  and  pale  color.  It  may  be  pure  ;  more  frequently 
it  is  a  mixed  product,  a  lipomatous  or  sarcomatous  myxoma,  etc. 


See  Virchow,  GeschwUlste.   IL 
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To  the  same  series  of  new  fomnations  belongs  psammoma^ 

id  by  Whipham,  Cayley,  Charcot,  Bouchard,  and  others — a 

>ma  with  granular  concretions  of  lime  imbedded  in  it,     Usu- 

a  small  roundish  or  olive-shaped,  smooth  or  lobed  tumor,  in 

,  cases  originating  from  tlie  soft  membranes. 

Jjiponuda  have  repeatedly  been  found  in  tlie  vertebral  canal, 

itlit^  caused  by  proliferation  of  the  perimeningeal  fatty  tissue 

^tlio!  Johnson^  Obre,  Virchow),  when  it  is  situated  outside  of 

^^  Si^c  of  the  dura,  or  originating  from  the  soft  membmnes,  and 

^'Hated  witliin  the  sac  of  the  dnra. 

An  enc/iondroma  as  big  as  a  hazel-nut,  firmly  adherent  to  the 
Itim  and  the  connected  vertebra,  has  once  been  found  by  Vii'- 
_^bw,  and  declared  to  be  probably  congenital, 

O$t€onm^  the  formation  of  new  bone,  in  the  form  of  the  so- 
iled cartilaginous  disks,  is  extremely  common  in  the  arachnoid, 
it  in  this  form  cannot  be  considered  a  tumor,  and  has  no  clini- 
importance-     Ossification  of  the  dura  also  occurs  only  in  tho 
se  form. 
Multiple  fibrous  melanoma  has  been  seen  in  the  spinal  canal 
Virchow  and  Sander* 

The  name  of  neuroma  has  been  given  to  many  new  formations 
jnrring  in  the  spinal  canal,  on  the  nerve-roots,  especially  on 
canda  equina  (B«*njurai]i,  Vircliow).  These  are  mostly  the 
lied  false  neuromata, and  occur  either  singly  or  in  numbers.' 
Carcijwma  proper  seems  very  rarelj^  to  spring  from  the  spinal 
lembmnes  ;  I,  at  least,  have  had  knowledge  of  no  unquestioned 
ise  of  primary  carcinoma  of  this  region,  excepting  the  older 
id  less  reliable  observations  of  '' fungous "  or  '"cancerous" 
growths.  The  tumors  are  almost  always  secondarily  developed 
by  extension  from  the  vertebra?  or  other  neighboring  parts,  or  by 
metastasis  from  other  organs.  Such  secondary  carcinomata  not 
seldora  appear  in  the  vertebne,  in  consequence  of  |>rimary  cancer 
of  the  breast. 

We  have  spoken  under  meningitis  of  the  formation  of  miliary 
^ercle  in  the  membranes  of  the  cord. 
With  these  are  associated  the  tumors  which  oriffinaie  in 
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injlammaiorf/,  hemorrhafffc,  and  other  processes  in  the  ^jiind 
membranes  or  the  neighboring  parts.    Such  are  peripachyuiKiin 
gitic  exudations,  with  or  witliout  caries  of  the  vertebra,  th(p^ 
liard,  circumscribed  growths,  of  a  purulent  or  caseous  natm. 
of  which  we  liave  before  spoken,  and  which  are  so  commoaift 
Pott's  disease ;  also  the  greeuish-yellow,  bacony,  scrofulous »^x 
dationa  between  the  dura  and  the  vertebral  columa;  andl 
lueniatonia  of  tli<*  dura  mater,  originating  in  pachymec 
in terna  hwm or rbag ica . 

The  Sf/phflonmia  Vihich  nre  occasionally  found  in  the 
membranes  are  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  (Wilks,  Virciioi)J 
They  have  been  little  studied  ;  they  usually  consist  of 
of  the  dunt  or  the  pi  a. 

Finally,  we  have  to  speak  of  the  parasitic  new  growths  wh 
occur  (though  rarely)  in  the  spinal  canal. 

Cf/sticercuff  ctilnlosiv  has  been  found  once  by  Westplial 
the  sac  of  the  dui'a ;  there  were  numerous  cysts  in  the  lumt 
portion,  some  free  in  the  Huidj  some  firmly  enclosed  in  the  m€ 
of  the  arachnoid  ;  a  few  also  in  the  thoracic  and  cervical  portioui" 
Numerous  cysts  in  the  bniin.     Only  one  of  them  contained 
head.    Clinical  symptoms  referred  to  the  spine  had  been  pre 

Echhiococcus  has  been  found  more  frequently  (thirteen  times' 
in  all)  by  Davaine,  Cruveilhier,  Liebert,  Foerster,  RosenthaL 
Bartels,  etc.  The  development  of  most  of  the  cysts  took  place 
externally  to  the  dura,  and  often  led  to  considerable  tumors  oat- 
side  of  the  vertebral  canaL  In  only  two  cases  (Esquirol  and 
Bartcls)  did  they  develop  within  the  sac  of  the  dura.  They 
differ  in  size,  and  present  the  usual  characteristics  of  colonies  i 
echinococcus. 

With  this  we  close  our  enumeration — perhaps  an  iinperfe 
one. 

Respecting  the  seat  of  meningeal  tumors,  we  need  not 
muclh  They  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  canal,  may  com| 
the  cord  in  front,  behind,  or  at  the  side,  may  include  various 
numbers  of  pairs  of  nerve-roots,  etc.  Each  case  will  differ  in 
these  respects,  but  one  thing  is  tolerably  imiuirtant  and  charac^ 
teristic,  namely,  that  the  disease  always  occupies  a  quite  limits 
and  definite  locality. 
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Bat,  for  the  purpose  of  understaucliiig  the  clinical  symptoms 
and  the  entbe  course  of  the  disease,  it  is  of  much  importance  to 
attend  lo  the  consecutive  changes  which  alwiiy«,  tliough  in  vary- 
ing degree,  accoriipauy  the  formatiou  of  tumors  in  the  spinal 

The  nerve-roois  in  the  region  of  the  tumor  are  sometimes 
'otind  swollen,  reddened,  softened  by  intlaraination,  sometimes 
^liiii,  flat,  gi-ayiah  and  translucent^  atroj^hied  and  degenerated, 
^^mnling  to  the  duration  and  extent  of  the  process. 

The  cord  itself  always  experiences  some  degree  of  conipres- 
^ioft,  vvhicli  may  change  it  to  a  flat,  ribbon-shaped  string,  or,  at 
^iea^t,  produces  a  local  intlentation,  more  or  lests  deep.     Simple 
Itrophy  of  the  portion  compressed  is  seldom  the  only  change, 
h  is  much  more  common  to  find  at  the  compressed  point  marked 
lamniatory  symptoms  imyelUlsfrotii  campression)^  which  can 
followed  but  a  short  distance  upward,  and  often  a  good  way 
>wiiward.     The  medulla  is  in  a  state  of  whitish  or  reddish  soft- 
iog,  is  full  of  small  hemorrhages,  and  exhibits  under  the  mi- 
-C'»  M*  many  granular  corpuscles  amid   the  debris  of  nerve- 

el--.,  -is.  This  change  continues  to  a  variable  distance  down- 
wards in  the  white  substance,  and  more  especially  in  the  gray 
also.  Cruveilhier  once  fount!  the  whole  peripheral  portion  of 
the  cord  in  a  state  of  purulent  degenemtion. 

The  examination  of  the  hardened  cord  in  these  cases  regularly 
lows  secondary  degenemtion,  ascending  in  the  posterior  col- 
umns, and  descending  in  the  postero-lateml  (see  farther  on,  U*, 
No.  19),  Simon  lias  also  found  this  ascending  degeneration  in  a 
tumor  of  the  cauda  equina. 

In  the  membranes  of  the  cord  we  almost  invariably  find  signs 
of  chronic  inflammation  (thickening,  opacity,  pigmentation,  hy- 
perietnia,  etc.)  of  various  extent.  In  correspondence  with  this, 
an  increase  of  the  spinal  tiuid  (hydrorrhachis)  is  pretty  constant. 
In  the  peripheral  nerves  and  mtisdes^  degeneratim  atrophy 
ia  not  rare ;  nsually  in  those  nerve'distriets  whose  roots  are  either 
directly  included  in  the  new  formation,  or  are  directly  connected 
with  degenerat«3d  portions  of  the  gray  suV>fstance. 

Sneh  further  alterations  as  are  found  on  the  bodies  of  those 
dead  of  meningeal  tumors— bed-soresj  cystitis,  extreme  maras- 
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nius,  clianges  of  internal  organs,  etc. — will  be  described  lieR. 
after 

Etiology. 

Tho  caiisos  of  moningoal  tumors  are  nsually  obscure,  ft 
seems  to  be  estal)lislu»d  that  surgical  injuries  ai-e  the  most  likdf 
to  ])r()duce  them  ;  eases  liave  been  observed  wliei"e  the  first  symp- 
toms  oceurred  after  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  back,  or  spine,  etc 

Exposure  to  cold  has  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  thedii- 
ease  in  a  number  of  cases,  and,  as  it  seems,  with  sufficient  reasoL 

It  is  remarkable  how  ofttMi  it  is  recorded  that  the  first  sjmp. 
toms  ai)p(»ared  during  childbed^  shortly  after  delivery. 

Observations  by  Cruveilhier  and  Kohts  render  it  probable thft 
excessive  mental  excitement,  violent  yV/^Zt^,  may  give  the  impnlt 
to  the  formation  of  meningeal  tumors. 

Finally,  rertehral  disease^  the  iuherculous  and  scrtfukm 
diai/iesiSj  and  sypJiilis^  are  among  the  causes  of  meningeal  ts- 
mors,  as  follows  from  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  fom 
The  entrance  of  animal  ])anisites  is  effected  in  the  usual  waybf 
Bwallowing  the  eggs,  or  the  proglottides  of  the  various  speda 
of  tape-wonn. 

It  is  se<m  that  these  scanty  facts  leave  a  large  part  of  theefr 
ology  of  meningeal  tumors  in  obscurity. 

Symptoms. 

Tlio  grneral  ovtline  of  the  symptoms  usually  caused  by  i 
ningeal  tumors  may  be  drawn  in  a  few  words. 

If  th(i  disease  begins  (as  it  often  does)  quite  in  a  latent  ud 
insidious  way,  the  deveU)pm»mt  of  the  tumor  is  usually  first ii- 
dicated  by  the  pres(Uice  of  jxtin  in  certain  nerve-districts,  whid 
increases  in  severity.  Ahnorvial  sensatio7is  in  the  trunk  (fed- 
ing  of  a  girdh^)  and  the  extremities,  parcBstTiesice^  anasthtn^ 
jmrtial  j^ffralyses^  are  associated  with  the  above — all  at  fiai 
localized  in  the  same  ucTve-districts.  Pair^vl  stiffness  ofi 
definite  portion  of  the  spine  indicates  more  directly  the  seat  of 
disease. 

After  a  period  of  various  length,  often  after  years,  parapkgis 
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>llows,  and  increases ;  it  begins  as  a  progressive  paresis,  often 

Jateral,    like  Brown-Sequard's  palsy,    but  usually   making 

fcpid  progress  across  tlie  body,  and  ending  with  absolute  sensory 

111  motor  paralysis.    The  disease  rarely  remains  stationary  at  a 

nut  of  moderate  severity, but  usually  go<*s  on  to  extremes;  and 

ttet  great  suffering,  attended  by  all  the  horrible  circumstances 

the  severest  spinal  paralysis,  palsy  of  the  bladder  and  rectum, 

rstitis,  extensive  bed-sores,  general  marasmus,  etc.,  the  patient 

brought  to  a  miserable  end. 

Although  the  individual  features  of  this  sketch  are  by  no 

i&tans  characteristic  of  meningeal  tumors  when  taken  separately, 

when  considered  as  a  whole,  they  often  enable  us  to  recog- 

>and  to  localize  the  disease  with  some  accuracy. 

Upon  closer  consideration  we  find  two  groups  of  symptoms, 

itishable  both  by  their  succession  in  time  and  by  their 

.-*  .,*'netic  significance.     These  are : 

Symploms  if  local  irrUation  and  compression  of  the  nerve- 
and  the  membranes  first  involved  hi  the  tumor. 
Symptovis  of  irritation  and  coifnpression  of  the  cord  itself^ 
of  cansemdlve  myelUis  {myelitis  hy  compression), 
Tliose  of  the  first  group  are  the  earliest,  and  often  precede  the 
iplegia  by  months  and  years ;  their  character  of  course  dif* 
in  each  case  according  to  the  location,  direction  of  growth, 
rate  of  growth  of  the  tumor ;  so  that  no  exhaustive  state- 
tt  C4in  be  made.     But  the  numerous  varieties  may  be  inferred 
>m  the  general  scheme.    All  these  symptoms  arise  from  irrita- 
lon  or  compression  of  the  nerve-roots,  from  consecutive  irritation 
the  meninges,  and,  to  some  extent  no  doubt,  from  commencing 
irritation  of  the  cord  itself. 

Violent  pains  are  next  observed,   the  lancinating,  tearing, 
>ring  character  of  which  proves  their  excentric  origin.    They 
ly  remain  confined  to  a  single  point,  or  attack  a  single  nerve- 
mk ;  hence,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  they  either 
rround  the  trunk  like  a  girdle  at  various  levels,  or  invade  the 
ipper  or  lower  extremities,  of  one  side  or  both.     They  may  ex- 
tend suddenly  or  by  dt^grees  to  neighboring  nerve-districts,  are 
often  increased  by  movement  of  the  spinal  column,  and  seem  to 
made  worse  by  sudden  changes  of  weather   (Bell).      These 
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symptoms  are  so  intimately  associated  with  those  of  cotnp 
of  the  cord  by  tumors,  that  Cruveilhier  distinguished  parop 
dolorosa,  due  to  eompressian  of  the  cord,  from  paraplegia 
dolorosa,  caused  by  primary  disease  of  the  cord. 

Parwstheske  also  occur,  corresponding  to  the  extent  • 
pains— the  sensations  of  tingling,  formication,  numbn«^ss,  ^ 
ness,  etc.j  either  in  the  form  of  a  girdle  or  limited  to 
regions  of  the  extremities* 

If  motor  roots  are  first  exposed  to  the  influence  of  tbetitnicfi| 
separate  muscular  hDitcJdngs^  spasms^  may  appear  atthel^^ 
ginning. 

Tltese  symptoms  of  irritation  are  almost  always  accom^ 
by  distinct,  sometimes  very  active  pahi  in  the  back^  localis 
tlie  neighborhood  of  the  tumor,  and  usually  accompanied  1 
local  stiffness  cf  the  spine.     Leyden  points  out  the  fact  that! 
movement  of  the  spioal  column  is  often  difficult  and  painful i 
certain  direction,  because  this  motion  brings  a  greater  presstwj 
upon  the  tumor. 

In  the  further  course  of  the  disease  symptoms  of  paralyt 
appear  sooner  or  later,  corresponding  to  the  locality  of  thedij 
ease;  circumscript  anaesthesia,  often  coinciding  with  the  dii 
hution  of  nerves  which  are  especially  painful  (anaesthesia  do 
rosa),  local  paralyses  and  pareses  of  the  corresponding  muscD 
groups,  atrophy,  etc.,  compose  an  extremely  complicated  and 
varied  group  of  initial  symptoms. 

It  needs  only  to  be  indicated  how  various  are  the  phenoniena 
of  this  first  group  in  connection  with  different  seats  of  d\s  ^^ 
how  when  the  cervical  region  is  the  part  attacked,  for  ex:n^ 
one  U]>per  extremity  may  first  be  seized  by  pains,  paraestht 
partial  palsy  and  atrophy,  before  the  symptoms  of  compr 
of  the  cord  appear ;  how,  when  it  is  the  dorsal  region,  the  t 
ease  will  be  introduced  by  intercostal  neuralgias,  parox^'smsol 
visceral  pain,  zoster,  etc. ;  how,  finally,  when  the  lumbar  region 
is  involved,  all  the  above  disorders  may  appear,  now  in  the 
trict  of  the  sacral,  now  in  that  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  pati 
a  great  diversity  of  form.     Numerous  and  instructive  exami 
of  this  are  upon  record. 

When  the  symptoms  of  the  first  group  have  existed  tori 
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icertain  length  of  time  (weeks,  months,  often  several  years), 
^y  are  succeeded  by  symptoms  of  the  second  ffroupy  deriv^ed 
the  continuous  pressure  upoi^  the  cord,  and  usually  from 
Litis  also  (which  hardl^^  ever  fails  to  be  present) ;  these  be- 
more  and  more  distinct,  and  eliange  the  scene  in  a  very 
able  way. 
i*he  development  maybe  rapid  or  slow;  it  often  occurs  %vith 
^tlmost  suddenness  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  such  case  is  nearly 
L  ^  always  due  to  secondary  myelitis,  as  it  is  seldom  we  can  suppose 
p  1^  rapid  an  increase  of  the  pressure  of  a  tumor.  The  compres- 
^  ^ion  U  often  limited  at  first  to  one  lateral  lialf  of  tlie  cord,  which 
1  ^Aygive  rise  to  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  Brown- Sequard's 

k  iiemiplegic  lesion  (pamlysis  of  the  side  of  compression,  anaes- 
^  Ihesia  on  the  opposite  side  ;  see  the  section  on  Unilateral  Lesion, 
^  II.,  No,  14*)  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Or  the  compression 
L  may  occur  on  the  anterior  or  the  yjosterior  surface  of  the  cord, 
lliie  result  of  which  is,  that  in  the  former  case  the  motor  phenoni' 
^Hpft}  in  the  latter  the  sensory,  not  only  preponderate,  but  often 
^Hbe  exclusively  present  for  a  time, 
"  After  a  variable  time,  the  palsy  invades  all  the  paths  in  the 
portion  of  the  cord  adjoining  the  tumor,  antl  we  have  the  symp- 
toms of  extreme  compression  of  the  cord.  We  shall  describe 
thr^ni  fully  in  the  section  on  **  Compression  of  the  Cord''  (see 
farther  on,  IL,  No.  5),  and  will  therefore  mention  here  only  the 
most  important  in  order  to  complete  the  description,  referring 
for  all  details  to  that  section. 

First  of  all  there  is  severe  paraplefffa;  motility  and  sensi- 
bility more  or  less  completely  paralyzed,  up  to  the  level  cor- 
responding to  the  seat  of  the  tumor;  the  limitation  of  these 
paralytic  symptoms  upwards  is  variously  strict.  The  bladder  is 
paralyzed;  at  tirst  tlie  symptoms  of  retention  are  prominent, and 
later  those  of  incontinence,  watli  continuous  dribbling.  The 
sphincter  ani  is  also  paralyzed. 

Violent  pains  in  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  lesion  usually 
follow.  Although  the  doctrines  of  physiolo,!:^y  are  opposed  to 
Ihe  supposition  that  such  excenlric  pains  could  originate  in  com- 
pression or  irritation  of  the  cord  itself,  yet  many  observations  (as 
those  of  Whipham,  Leyden,  Brown-Sequard)  show  that  violent 
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pain  of  that  kind  in  tlie  legs  may  be  caused  by  tumors  Beat^thr 
the  upper  dorsal  or  the  cervical  region.     It  is  certain  ihi  in ' 
most  cases  the  palsied  jmrt^  are  at  times  the  seat  of  verysetfiy 
pains,  perhaps  due  to  secondary  myelitis. 

Ill  the  motor  ajiparatus  also,  the  sympio'ias  of  irriialm^y  \ 
not  fail  to  accompany  those  of  complete  palsy ;  muscular  tn 
ings,  spasms,  and  contractions — at  lirst  temporary,  then] 
nent — occur,  while  the  muscles,  at  Jirst  quite  relax<.^,  becon 
degrees  tense  and  rigid  (secondary  degeneration  of  the  lat« 
columns). 

In  many  cases  there  is  a  remarkable  incTPase  of  reflex  ( 
Slight  cutaneous  irritation  produces  free  and  vigorous  xhm 
contractions,  powerful  flexion  or  extension,  active  clonic 
more  marked  in  the  lower  extremities,  especially^  when  the  1 
is  seated  at  an  elevated  point.     If,  however,  the  gray  snl 
is  compressed  by  the  tumor  (when  located  in  the  lumbar  ] 
the  reflex  actions  are  wholly  wanting.     The  same  is 
when  the  gray  substance  is  deprived  of  its  functions  by  i 
ary  descending  myelitis*     For  tliis  reason,  in  the  later  stagey i 
often  see  the  ri^Iex  adlmti/  cllmlnii^h  and  disappear,  when 
viously  it  had  been  exaggerated.     The  tendinous  reflex  acts  \ 
seem  considerably  increased, 

Tlie  nutrition  of  the  muscles  is  afTected  in  nearly  the 
way ;  at  first  it  is  well  kept  up,  but  afterwards  severe  at 
appears.     The  electrical  r^eactionh^hnym  in  the  eameway;! 
first  well  preserved,  it  may  afterwards  sink  and  disappear. 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder  may  lead,  after  a  while,  to  cystilA 
with  ammoniacal  decomposition  of  the  urine  and  the  presen 
of  abundant  pus.     The  absolute  immobility  of  the  patient^  wh 
13  almost  always  forced  to  retain  the  dorsal  decubitus,  and  ihe"' 
frequent  befouling  of  his  person  with  urine  and  faeces,  etc.,  give 
rise  to  gangrenous  bed-sores  on  the  sacrum  and  buttocks,  tro- 
chanters,  heels,  etc.,  which  often  make  unchecked  progress  and 
produce  the  most  shocking  destruction. 

Chills,  with  very  high  temperature— a  more  or  less  contimio 
/et/T— appear.    This,  and  the  loss  of  fluids  caused  by  the  supp 
rating  sores,  and  the  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite  from  continual ; 
and  abnormal  sensation,  continually  increase  the  patient's  amen 
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[cachexia,  and  cause  a  marasmus  which  of  itself  is  sufficient 
luce  the  fatal  result.  Death  usually  occurs  in  a  state  of 
or,  with  a  rising  temperature,  and  often  after  a  very  \no' 
agony.  In  other  cases  the  patient* s  sufferings  are  brought 
tend  by  bronchial  catarrli  or  pneumonia,  or  an  acute  nieoiii- 
\  caused  by  bed-sores,  or  other  diseases. 
^According  to  the  seat  of  the  tumor,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
i patient's  power  of  resistance,  the  sequence  of  these  synip- 
as  may  be  rapid  or  slow.  If  the  seat  is  high  in  the  cervical 
^on  the  course  is  usually  \^ery  rapid,  paral yj^is  of  the  resjiira- 
lory  nerves  producing  early  death  by  suffocatiun. 
mpourse^  Dirration^  Termmatio?i,^'The  course  is  usually  slow 
|K  insidious,  especially  at  the  beginning,  and  the  first  period  of 
ke  disease  may  last  several  years.  With  the  occurrence  of 
araplegia  the  second  period  commences ;  this  often  conies  on 
Liher  quickly,  in  a  few  days  or  one  or  two  weeks,  but  may 
fquire  a  much  longer  time.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  effected  quite 
iddenly,  and  is  then  usnall^^  dependent  on  myelitis— as  in  a 
\Be  by  Ollivier,  in  which  advanced  softening  was  found  after 
!ath. 

After  paraplegia  has  appean^d  the  progress  is  usually  more 
rpid,  but  even  at  this  point  years  may  pass  before  death  occurs. 
Ilis,  of  course,  depends  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tumor  and 
m  height  at  whicli  it  is  situated.  Teniporary  improvement  is 
nsionally  mentioned,  and  great  iluctuations  in  the  severity  of 
TDptoros  may  be  observed ;  Buch  are  usually  referred,  for  tlie 

rpart,  to  the  state  of  the  compressive  myelitis,  but  in  part 
to  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  tumor  caus**d  by  variation 
the  amount  of  blood  contained,  processes  of  softening,  changes 
» the  direction  of  growth,  etc.  ^ 

The  entire  duration  cannot  always  bo  easily  determined, 
wing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  commencement.  Somr 
Lses  have  terminated  fatally  in  eight  or  ten  months,  while  otln^r^ 
m  on  for  one,  three,  or  five  years  ;  and  cases  of  nui(*h  longer 
amtion — extending  to  fifteen  years^have  been  observed. 
iThe  termination  is  almost  always  in  death  in  the  manner 
Bribed*  A  permanently  stationary  condition  or  improvement, 
is  rarely  seen.  Yet  the  possibiUiy  of  such  an  event,  at 
VOL.  knr,— 18 
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least  for  certain  forms,  cannot  be  denied.     In  syphilomata  ^ 
scrofulous  tumors,  in  iuHammatory  new  formations,  in  cystic 
(by  shrinking  or  calcificari(>n)i  it  may  certainly  be  admitted,  an^ 
in  the  case  of  others  may  be  held  an  open  point.     It  will 
tainly  l^e  bard  to  prove  stich  an  event,  both  because  the  dia 
sis  during  life  is  very  obscure,  and  because  in  cases  which  lian" 
recovered,  it  will  eeldoni  happen  that  the  spinal  canal  will 
opened  post-mortem. 

Diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  meningeal  tumor  is  sometimes  quite  etif^ 
but  usually  very  difficult,  and  for  a  long  time  uncertain.    Wli^u^ 
the  symptoms  as  above  given  develop  quickly  and  promplH 
and  with  their  full  characteristics,  or  if  the  disease  has  pas 
into  the  second  stage,  there  is  usuall}''  no  great  difficulty.    Bq 
previous  to  this  point,  years  of  uncertainty  and  guess-work  \ 
pass*     And,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  with  slightly  marked' 
symptomSj  the  disease  nuiy  possess  an  unlucky  resemblance  toS 
great  variety  of  circnniscript  diseases  of  the  cord,  rendering  i 
distinction  impossible. 

The  diagnosis  chiefly  depends  on  the  demonstration  of  a  ^ 
depelo2Jed  compression  of  the  cord  (see  farther  on,  TL,  ?-•  ^ 
whirli  lias  been  preceded   by   the  signs  of  a  clreuTrist.  le 

ritation  or  compression  of  certain  portions  of  the  roots, 
should  be  particularly  noticed  that  the  symptoms  point  only  i 
a  progression  of  the  jKxralyzing  h-sion  transrerself/  to  the  r  nl' 
%vhile  an  extension  in  the  longilndhial  direction  is  not  perr  i  v 
ble,  at  least  7wt  upwards^  while  a  descent  of  the  process  of  mye- 
litis is  not  rarely  observed.  This^  however,  does  not  make  nmch 
change  in  the  Bymptoms. 

When  we  have  made  out  the  existence  of  a  tumor  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  we  may  consider  ourselves  prepared  to  attaci 
tile  second  and  more  difficult  question  as  to  the  nature  of  thh 
tumor.  In  settling  this  question,  we  are  often  entirely  deprived 
of  guiding-points — ^especially  as  the  position  of  the  cord  renders* 
direct  examination  in  most  cases  quite  impossible.  In  many  cases 
something  may  be  found  to  base  a  diagnosis  u^ion,  and  in  these. 
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tera  careful  estimation  of  all  circuiostanceSj  we  sliall  he  obligerl 

follow  general  pathological  princijiles. 

We  shall  infer,  for  instance,  a  peripachymeningitic  exudation 
fT*ott-8  disease  or  a  marked  scrofula  exists;  a  carcinoma,  jf 

?re  is  cancer  of  the  vertebne  or  primary  cancer  of  some  other 

rt ;  a  syphilomaj  if  syphilitic  infection  can  be  demonstrated ; 
echinococcas,  if  the  parasite  has  been  found  in  other  organs, 

tumors  containing  the  cysts  are  demonstrated  near  the  spine ; 

Tieuroraa,  if  neuromata  are  found  in  peripheral  nerves,  etc.     In 

lost  c^ses,  however,  we  shall  be  forced  to  conline  ourselves  to 


It  is  easier,  in  most  cases,  to  define  the  precise  seatfftlie  tumar^ 
r,  if  there  are  several  of  them,  at  least  that  of  the  ujipermost. 

is  is  done  by  ff)lIowing  the  rules  we  have  repeatedly  given,  and 
^hich  will  be  stated  more  precisely  below,  depending  on  the 
il  distribution  of  the  symptoms  of  irritation  and  paralysis. 

We  maj  bere  add  a  word  upon  the  tumor*  of  the  cauda  fquina^  which  usually 
from  the  meuingea^  ttud  have,  m  every  respect,  a  great  resemblance  to  tijoee 
ich  are  situated  higher  and  affect  the  cord  proper.  They  are  hard  to  distinguish 
the  latter,  but  may  be  in  many  cases,  perhaps,  if  it  is  borne  io  Blind  thnt 
iOTS  of  the  Cauda  produce  exdiuitehj  ner^-rooi  »ymptom9^  and  that  the  signs  of 
i|>rcflaoii  of  the  cord,  of  secondary  myelitia^  etc.,  are  absent.  The  higher  tiic  tn- 
ir,  tlie  nearer  it  approaches  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord,  the  harder  will  it  l»e  to 
w  the  distinctloQ.  In  respect  to  tumors  seated  lower,  the  following  points  may  he 
ded  to:  the  seat  of  the  pains  (which  in  such  cases  often  attain  enormous  vio* 
ce)  ii  strictly  localized  in  certain  ner\re'di&tricts;  all  nerves  leaving  the  spinal 
aboTe  the  tumor  are  free;  thus,  in  myxo-sarcoma  telangiectodes  of  the 
I  observed  the  pain  strictly  limited  to  the  district  of  the  sciatic,  while  the 
and  the  dorsal  nerres  were  perfectly  free ;  constant  violent  puin  in  the 
aacnim.  If  palsy  occurs,  the  reflex  actions  necessarily  cease  at  once.  Spasms  arc 
•cldom  observed ;  more  frecpiently  contractures.  Atrophy  of  the  muscles  occurs 
rather  frequently.  The  palsy  and  anesthesia,  by  their  locaHjwition,  often  g^ivo  us 
tbe  opportunity  of  fixing  the  upper  limit  of  the  lesion.  Increase  of  the  reflex  acts 
^^fcd  marked  tendinous  reflexions,  do  not  occur.  Paraplegia,  palsy  of  the  bladder, 
^^Rd-•o^c«,  etc.»  may  develop  exactly  as  in  tumors  occupying  a  higher  seat;  but  the 
I  «Traptoms  of  paralysis  do  not  seem  to  belong  necessarily  to  the  disease,  as  is  shown 
I  ia  my  case  (just  mentioned),  which  terminated  fataUy  before  paralysii  or  onsesthesia 
(     occnrred. 
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Progifwsls. 

Ifc  follows  from  what  was  said  of  the  cotirse,  that  the  progno 
sis  of  meningeal  tumors  is  very  bad  in  almost  all  cases.     If  thep 
are  actual  neoplastic  formations,  the  prognosis  is  absolutely  bad.'' 
In  tlie  most  favorable  case,  the  disease  may  cease  for  a  limited 
time  to  make  progress,  or  death  may  be  delayed*     The  mod 
quickly  the  symptoms  develop,  the  worse  for  the  patient;  an 
the  worst  is  in  carcinoma.    In  some  other  tumors,  in  the  inflati 
matory^  scrofulous,  hemorrliagic,  and  syphilitic  forms,  the  pr 
nosis  is  more  favorable,  and  is  decided  upon  genei'al  principle 

If  paraplegia  has  become  complete,  the  case  is  usually  hopele 
The  early  or  late  occurrence  of  the  fatal  termination  then  depend 
on  the  rapidity  and  intensity  with  which  cystitis  and  bed-sores 
are  developed.     The  prognosis  of  each  case  will  depend  on  the 
circumstances  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  possibility  of 
sufficient  attention  to  his  wants,  on  the  special  prominence 
certain  symptoms  or  complications,  etc. 


Treatmeiit 

This  presents  as  little  encouragement  as  the  prognosis.    Fci 
the  disease  properly  considered  (if  there  exists  a  new  formation" 
in  the  strict  sense)  as  good  as  nothing  can  be  done.     Some  mOt 
cess  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  inHamniatory,  syphilitic,  scrofuloc 
forms.    We  should  in  general  attempt  to  fullil  the  causal  indica- 
tion, as  far  as  possible. 

The  object  of  removing  or  diminishing  the  size  of  the  tumaTj 
has  been  sought  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  mostly  without  succti 
All  sorts  of  local  derivatives  have  been  tried,  fmm  painting  wit 
tincture  of  iodine  and  blistering,  to  the  moxa  and  tlie  white-he 
iron.  Internally,  it  will  be  jiroper  to  try  iodide  of  potassium  ar 
ioduretted  mineral  waters,  mercury,  arsenic,  etc.  Some  improve- 
ment in  symptoms  has  been  obseiTed  from  the  use  of 
springs  and  brine-bath^.  As  long  as  such  temporary  improvemen 
(often  lasting  for  quite  a  while)  can  be  effected,  and  whik*  rlM 
diagnosis  remains  uncertain,  we  shall  always  be  tempted  to  make 
new  trials. 
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H     If  the  diagnosis  and  the  seat  of  the  tumor  are  quite  certain, 
0re  may  perhaps  consider  tlie  question  of  trepanning  tlie  verte- 
bral column  ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  we  shall  find  tirm  ground  for 
undertaking  such  an  heroic  operation.     And  yet  the  success  of 
this  attempt  is  by  no  means  bej^ond  the  limits  of  possibility, 
esi)ecially  if  the  tumor  lies  oulskU  of  the  sac  of  the  dura,  upon 
its  posterior  surface.     If  we  ai'e  forced  to  open  the  dura,  the  dan- 
ger is  much  increased.    At  all  events,  the  prognosis  of  the  disease 
is  so  desperate  that  we  ought  to  take  the  operation  into  consider- 
ation.   Echinocuccus  cysts,  growing  from  the  spinal  canal,  should 
be  opened  and  evacuated,  or  extirpated. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  chief  object  will  consist  in 
general  atientioii  to  the  pcillenCs  needSy  and  treatment  of  tJie 
gjfmptoms.  In  respect  to  the  former,  we  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  we  said  in  the  general  part  of  this  work.  Above  all,  we 
ought  to  prevent  cystitis  and  bed-sores  if  possible,  and  to  keep 
up  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

As  regards  symptoms,  the  pains  should  be  the  first  and  con- 
stant object  of  treatment;  they  often  bid  defiance  to  all  remedies, 
and  enormous  doses  of  morphine  are  usually  required  to  r^^nder 
the  patient's  life  tolerable.  The  entire  range  of  narcotic  and 
anti-neuralgic  remedies  must  be  tried.  For  the  paralytic  symp- 
toms nothing  can  be  done  directly.  Cystitis  and  bed-sores  are  to 
be  treated  upon  general  principles. 


Addefidum. 

Anatomical  Changes  in  the  Spinal  Membranes^  witJioid  Clini- 
cal Stgnijicance. 

Vaiions  cbanges  in  the  Bpinal  membranet  arc  known  to  patholo^ciil  anatomy 
wbich  seem  to  produce  no  symptoms  during  life;  sometimes  they  are  »eiiile 
eban^e«,  sometimes  alight  incidental  infianimatorj  or  degenerative  disturbances, 
which  remain  without  symptoms  ns  long  as  they  affect  the  membranes  alone  and  do 
not  inrolfe  the  roots  or  the  cord.  These  matters  are  about  equal  in  importance  to 
pleuritic  adhesions  in  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

The  physician,  however,  ought  to  know  them,  in  order  not  to  interpret  tbings 
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which  are  usuallj  innocent  oa  the  cause  of  Bytnptoms  obserred  dming  life. 
are  therefore  brieflj  enumerated  in  this  place. 

1.  Bony  and  cartihvjinout  JiMkiin  the  arachrtoid  are  Tety  often  found, 
are  siuull,  ronndiBb  or  lingular  plates,  flat,  from  six  to  fifteen  milLLmetres  in  < 
ter,  somewhat  thicker  in  the  middle,  and  sharp  on  the  edges.  Their  number  in  tk ' 
arachnoid  varius;  they  are  especially  frequent  in  ihe  lumbar  part  and  on  thepost^ 
rior  surface  of  the  cord,  often  composing  a  literal  mosaic.  While  Olliricr*  wo- 
sidered  them  aa  purely  cartihigiuous,  Virchow  *  has  shoM-n  that  thej  consist  tii 
young  bony  tissue^  and  have  a  structure  which  agreea  for  the  most  part  with  thilol 
the  cartilage  of  bone;  a  striped  bu&ement  substance  in  strata,  incloaing  8tar-«hipid 
bodies,  and  pa.'^sing  by  ealt  ificatiou  directly  into  bone-tissue.  Their  outer  suriaaii 
Bmooth,  their  inner  more  rough  and  jagged,  so  that  they  feel  like  a  cat's  tongiie. 

Ill  most  cases  they  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  whatever.    In  adiranccd  age  i 
are  almost  always  present.     They  arc  often  found  in  young  persons  who  hsTc  i 
hibitcd  no  spinal  symptoms.     They  certainly  point  to  an  irntativc  condition  oft 
meninges,  especially  if  they  exist  in  large  numbers.     They  are  probably  referable  te 
slight,  often -repeated  irritation.     Tlie  connection  with  epilepsy,  formerly  ic 
to  exist  (Esquirol,  OlUvierj,  is  at  all  events  very  douhtful. 

2.  Diffuse  oi^ifimtlon  qf  £A^  spinal  membranes  occurs  now  and  then,  but  i 
destitute  of  clinical  significance.     Diffuse  ossifications  have  been  described  in  t 
dura  (Aadral,  Virchow),  mid  srnull  tistcophytic  elevations  are  also  seen  in  thei 
membrane ;  the  deposition  of  brain  sand  [coq>p.  arenosa]  in  the  exudations  with 
thickeuiBg  of  the  dura  (pachymeningitis  arenosa*}  may  perhaps  be  included  here. 

3.  The  pifftnentation  of  the  pia  may  often  reach  so  high  a  degree  ai  to 
pathological.     Pigmented  corpuscles  of  connective  tissue  are  often  found  in  1 
pia  soon  after  puberty,  especially  in  the  cervical  region.     In  marked  cases  thisi 
give  rise  to  a  diffuse^  slightly  brownish,  smoky  gray  or  blackish  coloration.* 
gradual  transition  from  this  state    to    actual  melanoma  has  been  observed, 
simple  pigmentation  is  destitute  of  pathological  importance,  and  has  no  dc 
strabic  connection  with  inflammation,  or  with  epilepsy,  as  was  formerly  supposed. 

4.  Small  tumors  of  all  sorts  may  exist  innocuously,    Fibromaa,  cysta,  melanomu^ 
neuromas,  etc.,  from  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  have  been  repeatedlj_ 
deserved  in  the  cauda  and  the  membranes  without  accompanying  symptoQus. 
is  very  easily  understood. 

5.  An  increased  arnoimt  of  spirml  fluid  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  ne 
cause  of  decided  disturbanceB  of  function. 

Such  an  increase  is  most  frccjuetit  (hydrorrbachis  externa*)  in  the  meshes  of  \hi^ 
arachnoid  in  connection  with  atrojihy  of  the  cord.     As  long  as  this  has  the  chi 
acter  of  normal  spinal  fluid,  its  increase  is  not  of  any  great  importance.     But  if  i 
is  turbid,  of  a  reddish  or  whitiiih  tinge,  contains  numerous  cell -elements,  bio 


^  Loo,  dt.  3.  Aufl.  IT,  p,  460  seqq. 
-  GeschwiUete.  II.  p<  02. 


*  Vire^oui,  ibidem,  IL  p.  117. 
^  Ibidem.  II.  p.  120. 
*  Virchow^  Gesehwtllste.  I.  p.  175. 
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^orposclca^  etc,  ita  increase  is  due  to  an  increase  of  irritation  or  to  a  considerable 
blocking  of  the  circulation  of  the  spinal  membranes,  and  then  repreaenta  sim])ly 
i  portioQ  of  the  general  morbid  process.  But  even  tlicn  tljerc;  is  no  reason  ft  r 
fef erring  the  cause  of  severe  symptoms  exclusively  to  the  pressure  of  Iho  increased 
rtjlume  of  spinal  fluid,  as  was  formerly  often  done. 


IL  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord  proper. 

Introductory, — Before  enteriiig  upon  the  special  considera- 
tion of  these  diseases,  it  will  be  suitable  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
arder  and  distribution  of  the  material  which  we  have  adopted. 

We  cannot  pretend,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
make  a  strictly  scientitic  division  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord. 
To  base  such  a  division  upon  strict  principles  of  pathological 
anatomy  would  be  completely  impossible,  as  we  are  in  tlie  dark 
with  reference  to  the  significance  of  many  processes,  and  in  many 
diseases  are  ignorant  of  any  anatomical  basis* 

A  division  by  special  localities  is  equallj^  impossible,  for  in 
ny  diseases  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  exact  locality,  and  in 
er  cases  such  an  arrangement  would  involve  a  great  deal  of 
repetition. 

We  must,  therefore,  resort  to  such  methods  as  are  convenient. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  for  practical  purposes  we  ought  to  pre- 
t  as  full  an  account  as  possibh^  of  the  important  parts  of 
spinal  pathology,  without  too  much  detail  or  repetition.  The 
nciple  adopted  is  simple  and  intelligible,  and  sufficiently  con- 
tent with  the  rules  of  logic. 

In  i\\^  first  groiip^  comprising  eleven  sections,  we  shall  speak 
the  processes  whicJi  occupy^  or  may  occttpy,  the  efitire  trails- 
^^erse  section  oftlie  cord  in  a  diffuse  way ;  processes  wliich  do 
not^  at  any  rate,  either  necessarily  or  regularly,  imply  a  limita- 
tiau  to  certain  portions  of  the  transverse  section.  They  may 
extend  longitudinally  to  various  distances.  Tliey  comprise  hy- 
periemia,  anaemia,  and  hemorrhage  of  the  cord,  acute  severe  trau- 
matic lesions,  and  slow  compression  of  the  cord  (Nos.  1-5). 

Then  follow  three  diseases:  concussion  of  the  cord,  spinal  irri- 
tation and  spinal  nervous  debility  (Nos,  6-8),  in  which  we  are 
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aware  of  no  anatomical  changes,  but  are  allowed  to  suppose  at 
any  rate  fine  distorbances  of  nutrition,  wliich,  more  or  le^<  1 ' 
fused  in  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  directions,  are  ct:*riaiiilv 
not  attached  to  certain  parts  of  the  transverse  section. 

In  Nos.  9-11  we  shall  present  the  inflammation  of  the  cori 
(acute  and  chronic),  simple  softening,  and  that  peculiar  anatomi- 
cal change  commonly  known  as  sclerosis  in  patches — ^processes 
which  likewise  do  iioi  derive  their  characteristic  features  fiott 
their  connection  with  any  certain  portion  of  the  tiunsverse  seo- 
tion. 

In  llie  second  group  (Nos.  12-16),  we  shall  treat  of  those  fomi 
of  disease,  as  far  as  known,  which  are  marked  by  their  mon  or 
less  strict  localization  in  ceriain  po?Haus  qf  the  transDersetec- 
Hon  of  the  cordy  while  their  extension  in  tlie  longitudinal 
tion  may  greatly  varj-  and  change.     To  this  class  belong 
degenerative  processes  in  the  posterior  columns,  in   the  lateral 
columns,  and  the  lesions  which  are  limited  to  one  lat4?ral  hallol 
the  cord;   also  the  acute  and  chronic  processes  confined  to  the 
gray  anterior  cornua, 

Under  No.  17  we  shall  describe  acute  ascending  paralyeis,  & 
form  of  disease  still  perfectly  obscure,  which,  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  it,  w^e  shall  place  after  the  above-named  diseases. 

The  placing  of  tumors,  secondary  degenerations,  and  malfor- 
mations of  the  cord  (Nos.  18-20)  at  the  end  of  this  series  is  jusli- 
tied  by  their  less  frequent  occurrence  and  importance,  and  the 
impossibility  of  including  them  directly  in  either  larger  group. 

Finally,  in  No.  21,  we  present  a  number  of  scattered  facts, 
which  have  an  undoubted,  though  in  many  cases  an  obscure  coa- 
nection  with  the  pathology  of  the  cord,  and  wdiich  desen^e  to  be 
collected  as  material  for  the  further  development  of  tlie  subject. 
As  inducements  to  furtlier  investigations  and  researches,  they 
may  be  granted  a  little  space. 


i1 


1.  Jlyperwmia  qf  the  Cord. 


We  have  already  spoken  of  this,  as  indistinguishable  from 
the  same  condition  of  the  membranes,  either  by  anatomical  or 
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teets  ;  and  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  complete  account 
I  OB  page  199  et  seq. 


2.  ATUBmia  <f  the  Cord, 

ioc  ciL   2w  Anfl.  p.  053. — Uammand^  loc»  cit  3d  Gdition*  p.  396. — If.  Rosm^ 
L  c   2.  Anfl.  p.  300. — Le^dm^  I  c.  H,    p.  ^l.—Jaecoudy  Lm  paraplegics 
ct  Ttttiixie  du  mouvement   Paris,  1864.   p.  293  et  Buq. 

,<?»,  Element,  myologioa  Bpecimen.    Flor.  \M1.—Ku99maitl  and  Tenner,  Un- 
itefs.  uber  Uraprung  und  Wesen  der  fallsuclitartigcn  Zuckungcn  bei  Verblutun- 
,  etc    Molescb.  Unters.  zur  Naturl    III,    1857.    p.  m.—Schiffer,  Uebcr  die 
deutuug  des   Stenson'acheu  Versuchs.    Ceutralbl.  f.   d.   med.  Wisa.    1869. 
Ifoa.  87  and  38.— .bi.  Weil,  Der  Sfcenson^schta  Versuch,  Diss.  Strasjiburg,  1873.— 
fnherg,  Lehrbuch  der  Nerve  nk  ran  It  h.    2.  Aufl.   L    8.  p.  2, — BaHh,  Oblit{^rat. 
iinpl^Ce  de  Taorte.    Arch.  g€n,    1835.    VIU.    p.  20, — Oull,  Paraplegia  from 
•batmction  of  tbc  Abdom.  Aorta.    Guy's  Hoap,  Rep.   3d  series.    III.    p.  811, 
85d. — Ouming$^  Paraplegia  from  Arteritis,  DtibL  Quart.  Joura.   May,  1856.— 
iw,  Zur  Lehrc  von   der  Embolic    Virck.  Arch.   XXV,     1802.— ^/'omj»- 
[Siquard,  Lectures  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Principal  Forms  of 
*4Lralym  of  the  Lower  ExtrcmiticB.    London,  18tiL — Sattdras,  TraitG  des  mala- 
dies nerTCUses.  Paria,  1851. — Service  of  Grimlle :  Paraplegic  apr&s  unc  inCtror- 
riisgie  coti8id§rable.   Gaz.  des  h5p.    1852.    No.  108.^ — Moutard-Martin,   Para* 
•p]i§g.  caasi^es  par  les  hCmorrh,  ut^rines  ou  rectales.    Soc.  mfd.  des  hr>p.    1852. 
mon  m£d.    1852.^ — Aheille^  £tudes  Bur  la  paraplegic  indGp.  do  la  mji^litc. 
"ijia,  1854. —  Van  Bervliet,  Observ.  de  parapl^g.  chlorotique,  Annal.  de  la  soc. 
iii4Sd.  de  Gand.    1861. — Mordret,  Traits  prat,  dea  afiect.  nciTcuscfi  tt  cliloro- 
mD^miqucs.    Paris,  1801. 


DefinUion, — By  anfemia  we  nnderstand  a  dimintitioii  in  the 
.moant  of  blood  contained  in  the  cord ;  and  this  maj^  consist  of : 

a.  DlminnUon  or  comjdete  suspension  of  the  cirterial  supply 
t>  the  eord—isch(smia  ;  or, 

b.  Deficiency  of  blood  in  the  cord,  owing  to  the  dimimdion  of 
he  totul  amount  of  bloody  and  bad  crasis  (oligfemia,  hydnemia, 
tc),  and  usually  named  anfemia  withont  further  definition. 

The  first  form  has  been  experimentally  studied^  and  has  been 
n  single  cases  made  the  object  of  clinical  study. 

The  second  form  is  still  less  distinct  clinically,  owinj;  to  the 
"requent  want  of  prominence  of  the  spinal  symptoms,  and  to 
limultaneous  disturbances,  cerebral  and  otherwise,  originating  in 
»he  anaemia,  and  obscuring  the  spinal  symptoms. 
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It  is  plain  that  there  are  many  transitional  farms  bet 
these  two^  and  that  a  sharp  distinction  is  not  always  feady 
although  we  shall  attempt  to  make  it  in  the  following  p: 
tion.  Both  forms  lead  to  the  same  result,  althougli  in 
cases  it  may  be  developed  quickly  and  in  others  slowly; 
nidriUon  of  Uie  sttbstance  of  the  cord  will  suffer  more  or 
and  this  will  bring  about  the  corresponding  disturbances. 


Fathogenesii  and  Etiology. 

The  conditions  which  may  produce  a  marked  j>redii 
in  certain  persons  to  anaemia  of  the  cord  are  not  fully  stio 
Various  points  may,    however,  be  mentioned  which  de 
future  attention.     For  instance,  congenital  Jiarrawncss  of  1 
calibre  of  the  circulation^  shown  by  Virehow  to  be  so  frequent  I 
occuri'ence  in  chlorosis ;  also  congenital  or  acquired  weakiun  < 
the  heart ;  and  finally,  an  undue  e^citabilitT/  qf  the  va^o-ii 
jterves^  so  common  in  nen^ous  persons,  which  may  sometimes  1 
most  marked  in  the  cord.     It  is  a  fact  which  may  be  connects 
with  these  circumstances,  tliat  the/ma/^  sex  seems  special] 
predisposed  to  certain  forms,  at  least,  of  spinal  anasmia. 
eases  of  the  vessels  of  the  cord  also,  w^hich  are  of  quite  freqB 
occurrence,  doubtless  give  rise  to   a  certain  predisposition 
anaemia.     T  am  inclined  to  refer  to  anemia  of  the  cord  tl 
slight  attacks  of  feebleness  of  the  lower  extremities  which 
found  in  old  people  with  marked  atheroma  of  the  arteries. 

The  direct  causes  of  spinal  aniemia  are  better  known. 

The  first  group  embi-aces  all  those  causes  which  prodnce] 
contraction  or  closure  of  the  afferent  arteries  of  the  cord  (j 
plegies  ischemiques  of  Jaccoud).     Of  these  we  must  first  nan 
compression^  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  the  abdominal  aorta^ 
above  the  point  of  departure  of  the  lumbar  arteries*     It  leads! 
a  severe  ischfemia  of  those  segments  of  the  cord  which 
branches  from  the  corresponding  lumbar  and  intercostal  arter 

It  has  very  long  been  known  that  compression  of  the  nbdominal  &orta  m  i 
lowed  very  quickly  by  paralysis  of  the  posterior  haU  of  the  body  (Stcnson'ei 
meat).    The  paralysis  occurs  a  few  momenta  after  the  comprcBBion  begizis,  aad  i 
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by  «M  the  earlier  obflenrere  to  a  peripheral  disturbance  of  tbe  nutrition  of 
[ind  tUDSoles^  Kussmaul  and  Tenner  have,  however,  shown  that  aniemia  of 
I  ktds  to  palsy  much  more  rapidly  than  ana-mia  of  the  ne|;ves  and  musclcB. 
»  tested  the  question  again,  and  litis  decided  that  anreniia  of  the  cord 
icertikitily  the  immediate  cause  of  the  palsy^  that  the  nerves  and  muscles  in 
ae  remain  excitable  for  a  long  time,  and  that  in  case  of  comprcinsion  at  a 
|j>oint,  the  paralysis  occurs  much  later.  It  Is  also  true  that  when  the  com- 
bn  lasts  a  considerable  time,  paralysis  of  the  cauda  equina,  the  perit>heral 
;  and  muscles  follows.  A.  Weil  has  contifnied  Schififor's  statements  in  all 
^Blial  points.  8uch  ischemic  paraplegias  have  been  seen  to  occur  in  the  human 
pect,  in  the  rare  case  of  thrombosis  and  embolism  of  the  aorta  (Earth,  Gull, 
den,  Tutscheckj  and  others),  although  it  is  not  always  possible  to  decide  whether 
1^  origin  is  spinal  or  peripheral. 

T%romhos is  and  embolism  of  rflren  spinal  arteries  can  only 
d  to  qnite  circnmscribed  isclia?mia,  owing  to  the  numerous 
erial  supplies  which  the  cord  possesses. 


has  been  studied  e^cperimentally  by  Panum,  bat  in  man  has  been 
identftUy  observed,  and  its  pathogenetic  import  is  not  yet  sufUcicntly  de- 
Leyden  has  found  ca[)illary  embolism  of  the  cord  in  ulcerous  endocarditis. 


is  still  uncertain  whether  spasm  qf  the  spinal  vessels  can 
ce  anaemia  of  the  cord  ;  the  fact  is  not  well  established, 
h  not  quite  improljable*  We  may  assume  that  a  direct 
tion  of  the  vaso*motor  paths  concerned  produces  this  kind 
jhsemia ;  but  the  theory  has  been  more  generally  accepted 
irritations  of  peripheral  organs,  due  to  all  sorts  of  causes, 
produce  such  \^ascular  spasm  in  the  rejlex  way  ;  and  this 
he  the  origin  of  a  great  many  of  the  so-caUed  ''  reflex  paral- 


latter  view  has  been  developed  into  a  theory  of  "reflex  paralysis"  by 
•fiiquard  in  particular.  The  peripheral  irritation  causes  a  contraction  of  tlie 
^euelsy  of  various  duration,  which  gives  rise  to  palsy  and  a  more  or  less  pcr- 
diaturbance  of  nutrition  in  the  cord,  as  has  been  observed  by  Kussmaul  and 
;  and  by  Schiffer,  to  occur  after  simple  compression  of  the  aorta,  if  contin- 
r  a  luiHcicnt  time. 

bou^h  it  is  not  certain  that  such  a  permanent  and  severe  spinal  vascular 
occurs,  a«  is  demanded  by  Brown-SC^quard's  theory,  and  although  on  tbe 
land  many  "reflex  paralyses^'  can  be  referred  to  severe  disturbances  of  nutri- 
t^  ft  transitory  spasm  of  the  spinal  arteries  ia  by  no  means  inconceivable. 
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Vuso-motor  spasms  of  the  skin  of  the  extremities  may  Uut  for  honn  and  d^>| 
iv]iy  not  in  the  cord  also  ?  And  if  such  a  thing  uccuni,  aererB  diatorbaneis  i 
occur  in  the  fine  and  delicate  processes  of  nutrition  of  the  centiml  apparstoL 

It  is  self-evident  that  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  corda^ 
produce  ischemia  in  a  corresponding  portion ;  in  such  caae^; 
liowever,  the  symptoms  are  referable  rather  to  pressure  upon 
nerve-elements  than  to  compression  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  second  group  of  direct  causes  embraces  all  such  u 
minish  the  total  amount  of  bloody  or  cause  a  decided  changt 
its  composition^  with  a  tendency  to  oligocy  thiemia,  hy( 
and  allied  disturbances.    (A  portion  of  Jaccoud*s  parapli 
dyscrasiques.) 

Upon  the  whole,  the  existence  of  severe  spinal  sympl 
especially  of  paralyses,  in  these  conditions  is  comparativelj 
and  the  causal  relation  between  the  anicmia  and  the  panlj 
which  follows  is  not  always  perfectly  clear.  It  seems  at 
strange  that  the  lower  extremities  should  be  almost  exclnw 
affected  ;  but  a  closer  consideration  shows,  as  Jaccoud  hasiU' 
rably  stated,  that  the  fact  is  probably  due  to  the  greater  el 
usually  made  upon  the  activity  of  the  legs  at  all  times,  n\ak 
causes  any  general  weakness  to  show  first  in  them.  It  williln 
remain  undecided  in  many  cases  whether  and  to  what  extent  tk 
sym])toms  of  weakness  depend  on  anaemia  and  disturbanoes  «| 
nutrition  in  the  peripheral  nerves  and  muscles.  For  this 
cases  must  be  read  with  some  caution. 

Several  cases  are  described  in  which  paraplegia  followed  prari 
losis  of  bloody  as  in  parturition,  metrorrhagia,  bleeding  from  tk 
kidnrys  and  intestine,  epistaxis,  etc.  Jaccoud  quotes  such  cm 
from  GrisoUe,  Moutard-Martin,  Abeille,  Landry,  and  othexs. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  greai  loss  <^  bloody  mat 
acute  diseases^  inajiition^  etc.,  which  injure  the  nutrition  of  the 
cord  by  producing  great  anemia. 

In  vJdorosiSy  stales  of  weakness  and  palsy  have  been  obsenrf 
and  referred  to  anaemia  of  the  cord;  such  cases  are  rather  fa- 
(iu(»nt,  tliougli  not  so  in  comparison  with  the  frequency  of  cUo- 
rosis  itself.     Jaccoud  quotes  such  from  Dusourd,  Bervliet,  Bn* 
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tordret  Landry,  and  others,  and  inciodes  the  paraplegia 
mcy  in  the  list.    It  appears  that  only  quite  severe  cases 
lorosis  cause  such  paraplegia. 


Pathological  Anatomy. 

nmniic  portions  of  the  cord  look  pale,  bloodless,  white ;  no 
of  blood  appear  on  their  cut  surface,  and  no  full  vessels 
be  seen ;  the  gray  substance  is  strikingly  dull  in  color,  and 
a  little  upon  the  section  ;  the  white  is  often  found  very  soft 

[fseniitluent,  and  puslies  out  above  the  cut  surface.  There 
owever,  reports  of  cases  in  whicli  the  substance  of  the  cord 
bund    somewhat  firmer  and  more  resistent  than  usual. 

daps  these  were  different  stages  of  the  same  change. 

rhe  membranes  also  appear  pale,  their  vessels  partly  empty 

Jiot  easy  to  see. 
distinct  contrast  to  this  is  afforded  by  those  sections  of  the 
in  which  the  circulation  is  retained^  which  look  of  a  rosy 
and  are  harder  in  consistence  ;  an  increased  injection,  with 
rasations  of  blood,  is  often  observed  in  the  neighborhood  uf 
ic  portions. 

general  anfemia  the  cord  is  usually  anaemic  also, 
is  not  always  easy  to  avoid  confusing  these  phenomena 
post-mortem  appearances  ;  anaemia  will  therefore  be  con- 
id  to  have  existed  during  life  only  when  all  the  circum- 
es  which  produce  it  in  a  corpse  can  be  shown  to  be  absent, 
as  a  certain  position,  cadaverous  swelling  of  the  medul- 
inbatance,  etc. 
thrombosis  and  embolism  of  the  small  spinal  vessels  it  is 

a  possible  to  find  the  point  of  occlusion.      Red  softening 

^  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  plugged  artery,  and  in  its 
ty  collateral  fluxion.  This  has  been  found  chietly  in  ani- 
Tuckwell  has  found  similar  appearances  in  man.  Lej^den 
Ted  microscopical  embolic  foci  in  ulcerous  endocarditis. 

the  ischfemia  is  protracted,  secondary  changes  occur — 
\  and  yellow  softeuing  pf  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
localized  breaking-down,  stasis  of  blood,  etc.     The  minute 
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changes  in  nutrition  whicli  appear  in  a  short  time  are  not  up 
sible  to  a  pathologico-anatomical  exaniinatioii. 


Before  describing  anaemia  of  the  cord,  let  ns  consider 
facts  as  are  derived  from  experimental  physiology,  and  wl 
at  least  in  the  case  of  the  acute  ischjemic  form,  furnish  ns 
dant  information, 

AVhen  the  aorta  is  compressed.,  motor  and  sensory  palsy 
the  legs  immediately  occurs,  the  reflex  acts  cease,  the  bl 
and  rectum  seem  paralyzed.     When  the  circulation  is  restoi 
improvement  in  these  respects  is  slow  in  proportion  to  tlivtlni 
tion  of  tlie  compression. 

Precisely  the  same  symptoms  occur  in  man  after  embolisiu 
the  aorta — rapid  palsy  of  tlie  legs,  sphincters,  reflex  funcri 
etc.  Guirs  case,  in  which  he  observed  paralysis  to  occur  it] 
few  jiiinutes,  is  an  especially  good  instance  of  paraplegia  t 
aortic  obstruction.  In  most  other  cases  of  this  class  it  is 
easy  to  affirm  that  the  paralysis  originates  from  spinal  am 
it  is  ratlier  probal)h^  that  the  disease  has  a  peripheral  o^ 
{see  the  cases  of  Romberg,  Cumings,  Leyden,  Tutscheck,  et 

If  the  contmction  of  the  aorta  develops  hy  slow  degrees, 
disturbances  are  of  a  gradual  and  less  severe  nature — slight 
ing  of  numbness  and  of  a  lijiib  asleep,  weakness  of  the  lowei 
tremities,  winch  are   easily  fatigued  when  severe  exertions^ 
made.     The  symptoms  of  closure  of  the  aorta  Ijecome  more 
more  distinct— absence  of  pulse  in  the  cruiTil  arteries,  coldne 
aud  crdema  of  the  feet^  enlargement  of  collateral  arteries^  el 
symptoms  which  in  acute  cases  appear  verj^  quickl3% 


i 


Here  must  be  included  a  series  of  ca^es  wliicb  present  the  symptom  of 
mitthtfj  lajnenfss  or  palsj.     lu  these  no  change  is  observed  while  the  patient  if 
rest ;   but  when  he  takes  a  l^riaker  walk  than  usual,  it  is  followed  by  distinct 
nesa  or  even  palay,  wliich  disappears  when  he  takes  rest,  and  again  returns 
he  renews  his  nuiscular  efforts.     Such  syniptomH  have  been  observed  in  horeei^l 
are  accounted  for  by  occlusion  of  the  aorta.     A  similar  thing  has  been  seen  in 
(Oharcot,  Frerichs— intermittent  palsy  in  one.  lower  extremity),  the  c&ute  of 
it  AJBo  doubtless  referable  to  the  closure  of  one  iliac  or  the  aorta.     But  these 
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mlj  ctgci  of  peripheral  palpy ;  the  nvu^cles^  imperfectly  supplied  vrlth  fresh 
liecooie  incompetent  to  their  duty  where  Bevere  exertions  are  demanded, 
)hej  ue  still  able  to  perform  a  slighter  task. 

1  that  has  been  said  applies  only  where  the  ischaBmia  is  sit- 
iu  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord.     We  know  nothing  in 

i  to  the  ejraptoms  of  ischsemia  of  tlie  cervical  part,  Clo* 
of  both  vertebral  arteries  might  be  followed  by  ischfemia  in 
case  also  i  but  the  demngement  of  the  cerebml  functions 
hose  of  the  medulla  oblongata  would  then  probably  be  so 

i  as  to  mask  the  spinal  symptoms,  and  death  would  follow 

he  symptoms  of  vaso-motor  isc7i(Bmia  of  the  cord  must  be 
Bame,  but  they  can  Itardly  be  so  severe.  We  know  nothing 
precision  in  regard  to  them,  excepting  those  symptoms  of 
ex  paralysis"  which  are  said  by  Brown-S6qnard  to  origi- 
Wb\n  tliis  way.  It  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  thes«*  paral}- 
^at  they  originate  in  peripheral  irritation,  that  variations  in 
■severity  of  such  irritation  are  followed  by  corresponding 
■nations  in  the  symptoms  of  palsy,  and  that  the  latter  often 
Ippear  when  the  former  cease.  It  is  evident  how  imperfect 
is  characterization. 
a^mia  originating  in  thrombosis  and  emhoUsm  of  .wiall 
€8  probably  gives  rise  to  merely  local  and  subordinate 
toms,  about  which  nothing  is  known  definitely.  If  large 
of  softening  are  formed,  the  symptoms  of  circumscribed 
ction  of  the  cord  follow,  which  will  vary  somewhat  accord- 
the  seat  of  lesion;  we  shall  come  back  to  these  in  the  sec- 
n  Softening  of  the  Cord,  No.  10.  farther  on, 
Ln  the  seco7id  group  of  cases  of  spinal  anaemia  the  number  of 
■toms  of  anaemia  is  so  great,  involving  most  of  the  organs  of 
Body,  as  to  make  it  hard  to  sift  out  those  proper  to  the  affec- 

Die  most  constant  seem  to  be  those  of  motor  toeakness— 
less  and  gi*eat  fatigue,  whicli  ft^rbids  all  severe  exertions, 
tremor  when  even  the  least  muscular  work  is  performed, 
the  higher  degrees,  severe  paresis,  and  at  last  paralysis* 
lis  usually  begins  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  extends 
lually  to  the  trunk  and  arms. 
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The  sensibility  is  usually  intact;  but  par^esthesia  ofeTfiy| 
sort,  paiti,  and  liypenesthesia  or  f?liglit  nnmstliesia  ocean  %\ 
reflex  actions  are  often  exaggerated  ;  only  in  the  severest^ 
are  they  di^pressed*    The  sj?hijiclers  do  not  seem  to  be 
aflfectedj  unless  the  severest  anjemia  with   full  paraplegia  I 
been  deFeloped. 

At  the  same  time,  the  most  niarkt^d  syraptoma  of 
amemia  or  developed  chlorosis  exist. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  marked  characteristic  of  this  form, 
symptoms  are  improved  by  continued  lying  down,  whicli : 
the  ilow  of  blood  to  the  cord ;   changes  of  circulation  pri 
the  same  effect  upon  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.    It  13 imp 
tant  to  note  in  conclusion  that  a  tonic  treatment  with  iroEl 
stimulants  quickly  improves  such  cases, 

Hammond  has  tried  to  prove  that  the  Bo-called  ttplnal  irritniion  depeodi<il^ 
local  hjpericniia  of  the  posterior  columns.     W«  shaU  return  to  thla  pomtin  y 
ing  of  spina!  irritation  (Bee  farther  on,  No,  7). 

Course^  duration,  termination. — The  disease  may  begin 
idly  and  acutely,  as  in  embolism,  severe  loss  of  blood,  etc, 
other  times  it  is  slower  and  more  gradual,  as  in  thrombosis,  ciJ 
rosis,  etc.  ;  the  synjptoms  at  first  do  not  appear  until  cert 
efforts  are  nuide,  but  become  by  degrees  more  distinct  and 
mnnent  until  the  disease  is  fully  developed. 

In  its  further  course  the  patient  either  recovers  i*apidly, 
the  establishment  of  collateral  circulation  or  regeneration  of 
lost  blood,  or  perhaps  by  relaxation  of  a  vaso-motor  spasm; 

Or,  after  long  Huctuation,  a  slow  recovery  occurs,  especii 
when  the  circulation  becomes  free  after  having  been  distur 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  leave  considerable  impairment  of  xm 
tion ; 

Or,  finally,  return  to  a  normal  state  is  impossible,  the 
softens,  producing  all  the  sj^mptoms  of  severe  spinal  paraly 
in  the  midst  of  which  death  at  last  occurs. 

Of  the  duration  of  the  disease  nothing  need  be  said,  as  it 
vary  very  greatly  according  to  the  cause,   the  possibilitiea, 
repair,  the  development  of  secondary  changes  of  nutrition,  ei 
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Diagnosis. 

TVe  are  not  entitled  to  infer  the  definite  existence  of  Bpinal 
laemia  from  the  above  symptoms,  unless  the  causes  are  clear. 
The  acute  ischtemic  form  often  commences  quite  like  a  spinal 
hemorrhage  or  an  acute  myelitis  ;  the  diagnosis  becomes  proba- 
ble only  when  tlie  aorta  can  be  proved  to  be  closed,  or  a  great 
loss  of  blood  has  recently  occurred;  and  it  may  be  confirmed  by 
^e  rapid  and  favorable  course  of  the  disease.     We  have  already 
that  an  intermittent  character  of  the  paralytic  symptoms 
>ald  not  probably  be  referred  directly  to  anaemia  of  the  cord. 

The  chronic  anaemic  forms  (dyscrasic)  resemble  chronic  myeli- 

5,  or  very  slow  forms  of  chronic  meningitis^  etc,     Ifj  however, 

Jorosis  or  severe  general  ansemia  exists,  we  shall  naturally 

first  of  anemia  of  the  cord.     The  fact  that  the  horizontal 

dtion  relieves  the  symptoms  may  perhaps  be  made  of  use  in 

kfce  diagnosis ;  but  usually  the  decisive  test  will  have  to  be  fur- 

lished  by  the  result  of  treatment. 

Vaso-motor  ischaemia  is  probably  hard  to  distinguish-  Believ- 

in  Brown-Sequard*s  theory  of  reflex  paralysis  will  refer  to 

i  when  peripheral  irritation  exists  (diseases  of  the  organs  of  uri- 

Uion  or  digestion,  or  of  the  uterus,  etc.).     The  idiopathic  forms 

luire  some  further  study  and  proof, 

Progjiosu. 

This  depends  chiefly  on  the  causes,  and  on  the  possibility  of 
amoving  them.  We  shall,  therefore,  have  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion on  general  principles. 

Of  itself,  spinal  anaemia  is  nothing  serious.  If  it  has  not 
last€d  long,  or  has  never  been  extreme,  the  prognosis  is  quite 
good  ;  especially  so  in  chlorosis. 

But  a  severe  ansemia  may  badly  impair  the  nutrition  of  the 
cord^  even  when  the  disease  has  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  may 
cause  Injuries  which  require  a  long  time  for  their  repair.  Experi- 
ments have  sufficiently  proved  this,  and  we  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  eaxttious  in  making  the  prognosis  of  such  cases. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  restore  the  circulation,  and  if  softening 
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has  once  occurred,  the  prognosis  is  bad,  provided  large  portionsi 
of  the  cord  are  affected.     If  there  is  Boftening  of  small  portions 
of  the  cord,  the  prognosis  should  depend  on  the  size  and  locatioE  J 
of  such  spots. 


Treatment 

Here  the  first  point  is  the  causal  indicatian.  If  we  succeed  I 
in  removing  the  causes  of  spinal  aufemia,  the  chances  of  restoi^  - 
tion  increase  considerably.  The  reader  is,  therefore,  merely^ 
reminded  of  the  treatment  of  aortic  thrombosis  and  embolig 
(proper  position,  stimulation  of  the  function  of  the  heart,  etc), 
of  chlorosis  and  anaemia  (tonics  and  iron),  and  of  general  nerr^l 
ousness ;  of  the  removal  of  sources  of  peripheral  irritation, 
These  measures  will  generally  include  the  chief  part  of  the 
ment. 

As  direct  measures  for  the  relief  of  ansemia  of  the  cord,  i 
would  recommend  a  suitable  position^  in  order  to  favor  the  flo^ 
of  blood  to  the  cord.    Brown -Sequard  strongly  recommends  \ 
dorsal  decubitus,  with  raised  liead,  arms,  and  legs  ;   and  ih 
should  be  maintained  during  the  night,  and  several  hours  i 
the  daytime. 

Brugs  which  increase  tJieJloto  ofhlood  to  the  cord^  es'penal!" 
strychnia,  opium,  and  nitrite  of  amyl.  Brown-Sequai-d  recoD 
mends  strychnia  above  all  others,  and  Hammond  strongly  sa]j 
ports  the  recommendation  ;  he  gives  it  in  increasing  doses  (0,C 
0.015,  [^ij  to  ^  of  a  grain!,  three  times  a  day),  or,  still  better,! 
combination  with  phosphorus  (extract  of  nux  vomica  0.02  [J  of 
grain],  phosphide  of  zinc  0.006  [^  of  a  grain]  ). 

Galvanization  of  the  spine^  with  the  object  of  dilating 
vessels  of  the  cord  and  improving  the  spinal  nutrition.      Han 
mond  especially  recommends  the  ascending  stabile  current. 

Application  of  warmth  to  the  back,  by  means  of  hot 
bags,  or  Chapman's  bags  filled  with  hot  water.     For  vaso*raot 
ischgemia,  alternate  cold  and  hot  douches  am  recommended. 

We  shall  also   seek  to  fulfil  the  symptomatic   indicatk 
(relief  of  pain,  paralysis,  disturbances  of  circulation,  etc,)  by  the 
usual  remedies  and  methods. 
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ie  diet  and  regimen  must  be  governed  by  the  existing  indi- 
Qns  and  circumstances. 


\3emorrhage  in  the  Substance  of  the  Spinal  Cord — IIcb- 
maioinyelia  (Jlcetnatomi/elitis)  —  HcEmorrAagia  MedulliB 
Spinalis— Spinal  Apoplexy. 

bpare  tbe  repeatedly  quoted  works  of  OlVwicr  (TL  p.  1C7)^  Jaccoud  (  p,  251), 
lEmm  (p.  e07),  ff,immond  (p.  440),  M.  Rfjs^nthitl  (p.  292),  and  Uyd^^n  {IL  p, 
\uy     Also 

9ier^  Beitr.  zur  Patbologie  der  RQckenmarksapoplexie.  Disa*  Bern,  1BQ4  (con- 

I  Ijiiniag  all  the  older  casics). — Hayem,  Des  ii^iuorrliafT,  intra-rhiicbidiennes*  Paria, 

1S73  (list  of  cases  complete  to  timt  date). — Bvendietj  MGmatamj^lie.    Arch,  de 

m^  XXV.    183L — GtUoIU^  Rev*  hebdom,  dea  progr*  des  sci.  mCd.  ISiJO.  No* 

3. — Mimod^  De  quclques  maladies  de  la  molSlle  {^pin.    BulL  de  la  Soc.  anat. 

l»4e.   No.  la— (7rwp.?i7Ai>r,  Anatom.  i>athol.  livr,   IIL  phYl.—  Omdrin.'De 

^I'apoplexic  rhacbidienne.    Gax.  des  bop.  1850.  No.  48,— if.  Trier,  Mosp.  Med* 

■delelflcr.  Bd.  W.   1853  (quoted  in  Leyier.  Bchmidt's  Jabrb.    Bd.  78.   p.  298). 

II     ^Z>6«i«,   Caa   d*b(5matomyeUte.    Arcb.   helg.  de  m(5d.  milit.    Janv.   1855, — 

B^at-Dulaurier^  8ur  les  hCmorrh.  de  la  mobile.    Th^se.  Paris,  1859.«i>uriati, 

De  Fapoplexie  de  la  moGllc  6pin,    Union  m^d..    1859.    Nos,  20-35. — Broton- 

SSfuardf  Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extrcm.    p.  86.    IBfjt.— Colin,  II<5moiTb.  dela 

mol^lle*    Soc.  mCd  des  bop,   18G2. — Mouion,  Consid.  aur  Phi^morrb.  rbachid. 

Tli^se.  Strasb,  1867. — SthueUenfferger^  Apoplexle  spieale,  Gaz,  m^d.  de  Strasb. 

lS08w   No.  5, — KoMter^  De  pathogenic  der  apoplex.  meduU.  spin.  Nederl.  Arch. 

Toor  Gkrneesk.    IV.    p.  42G.   iH7Q.—Gor$se,    De   rbGmorrb,   intramC'dulL  etc 

»Th^9e.  Strasb.  1870.— C.  0,  Joerg,  Pall  von  Spinal npoplexie.  Arch,  d,  Heilk. 
XL  p,  526.  l^lQ.—BmrnetUh,  HCmorrh.  de  la  molvUe  fp.  Gaz.  m^d.  de  Paris. 
1871.  No.  AO,—LioimlU^  H^matomj^*rie  avec  anCvrysrae?.  Soc.  de  Biolog. 
1872. — Brh,  Ufhcr  acute  Spinallilhmuiig.  Arch,  filr  Paychiatrie  u.  Nerven- 
krankb.  V.  1875.  Beob.  5.  p.  779. — H.  Etchhorst,  Beitr.  zur  Lehre  von  der  Apo- 
plexie  in  die  Ruckenmarkssubstanz.  Chaiit^-AjiDalen  L  (1874)  p.  193.  Berlin, 
1876.—^.  Qaltdainmer^  Zur  Lebre  von  der  Spinalapoplcxie.    Vircb.  Arch.   Bd. 

ee  1876. 

I>eflnition.^^The  above  titles  include  am/  kind  qfextravasa- 
ian  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  proper.  This  is  as  rare 
LS  meningeal  hemorrhage,  one  important  reason  for  wliich  is  cer- 
ainly  the  low  and  comparatively  constant  pressure  of  the  blood 
a  the  small  spinal  arteries. 

The  intm-medullary  hemorrhages  are  seated  almost  exclu- 
iirely  in  the  gray  substance ;  their  occurrence  in  the  white  sub* 
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stance  is  rare,  and  perhaps  is  never  spontaneous  and  priraaryJ 
Their  extent  ia  usually  small,  but  is  often  considerable,  and  ma| 
reach  to  the  whole  length  of  the  gray  axis. 

In  these  diffuse  cases,   it  seems  at  present   quite   doubtf 
(Charcot,  Hayem,  Koster)  whether   the  affection  is  a  prin 
idiopathic  hemorrhage,  and  not  rather  a  hemorrhagic  myeli 
tis.     This  is  certain^  at  least,  that  a  great  deal  has  been  cla 
as  ha?matomyelia  which  is  not  included  under  spontaneous  aD 
primary  bleeding ;  such  cases  will  have  to  be  sifted  in  future, 
is,  no  doubt,  correct  that  in  many  cases  of  hfematoinyelia  thert^ 
is  simply  a  myelitis  complicated  with  liemorrhage  (myelitis  ce 
tralis  luemorrhagiea) ;  but  this  ought  by  no  means  to  be  so  < 
tended  as  (with  Hayem)  to  include  all  bleeding  in  the  subst 
of  the  cord,  and  make  it  depend  on  previous  myelitis.     We 
decidedly  of  the  opinion,  particularly  upon  the  ground  of  clini- 
cal symptoms,  that  primari/  hemorrhage  of  the  cord  also  ocr  :^ 
though  the  way  for  it  may  often  be  prepared  by  the  occnri 
of  Blight  alterations  in  the  vessels  or  the  cord-     A  case  which 
seems  to  ns  to  be  very  convincing  in  this  regard  is  the  one  latd^ 
published  by  Goltdamraer. 

The  chief  symptoms,  and  the  course  of  the  disease,  are  i 
alike  in  both  forms  that  we  may  treat  of  them  together. 
shall,  however,  return  to  the  intiammatory  hemorrhages  of  mj 
litis  at  a  later  point. 

Fathof  eneais  and  Etiology. 

Our  knowledge  of  predisposilkm  to  hemorrhage  of  the  cor 
is  very  scanty.  The  small  number  of  cases  hitherto  reporte 
seem  to  show  that  youth  and  middle  age  are  the  most  frequently 
attacked  (as  the  largest  number  occurred  between  the  ages  of  t€ 
and  forty),  in  opposition  to  cerebral  apoplexy,  the  frequency! 
which  increases  with  advanced  age. 

Men  are  attacked  much  oftener  than  women,   probably 
account  of  their  modes  of  life. 

It  is  not  known  how  far  the  occurrence  of  the  bleeding  is] 
vored  by  the  existence  of  heart  disease  (hypertrophy  of  the  le 
ventricle)j  spinal  curvature,  etc. 
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It  is,  however,  certain  that  disease  of  the  spinal  vessels 
ickening,  fatty  deposits,  increase  of  the  nuclei  in  tlie  walls^ 
learysmal  dilatation — Lionville)  constitutes  an  important  pre- 
posing  cause.  Tiie  same  is  true  of  chronic  affections  of  the 
rd  proper  (chronic  myelitis,  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
lors,  etc.),  which  often  are  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by 
lorrhage.  The  influence  of  these  circumstances  may  reach  so 
as  to  give  rise  to  apparently  spontaneous  bleeding,  for  which 
>n  we  shall  again  speak  of  them  among  the  direct  causes. 
Among  these  direct  causes  we  have  to  name,  in  the  first  place, 
rglcal  injuries.  Spinal  apoplexy  has  been  known  to  be  caused 
a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  back,  by  vertebml  fractures  and  dis- 
cations,  by  violent  shocks  in  riding,  by  a  fall  down-stairs,  etc., 
^thout  any  direct  titLumatir  lesion  of  the  cord. 
In  the  second  place,  all  circumstances  which  produce  a  strong 
Uv€  eo7iff€stion  of  the  cord.  Such  are  exposure  to  cold,  sexual 
cesses  and  masturbation,  extreme  exertions  of  body,  and  the 
Fluxions  originating  in  the  collateral  way  ought  also  to  be 
eluded,  as  the  cases  of  spinal  apoplexy  following  retention  or 
Ippression  of  the  menses  (Levier,  Schuetzeiiberger),  or  sup- 
»8sed  hemorrhoidal  bleeding,  or  those  which  occur  in  the 
jhborhood  of  inflammatory  processes  in  the  vertebne,  the 
I,  etc.;  and  with  these  should  be  included  the  spots  of  red 
ftening  which  originate  in  embolism  of  the  spinal  arteries. 
ad  finally,  iiiflamraatory  congestion,  wliich  so  often  leads  to  capil- 
hemorrhage  in  acute  central  myelitis  and  similar  conditions. 
Anything  which  produces  a  disproportion  between  the  pres- 
tre  within  and  that  without  the  Mood-vessels  may  give  rise  to 
smorrhage  in  the  cord.  When  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  rapidly  lessened  (in  going  out  of  caissons  w^here  the  air  is  com- 
pressed, used  in  the  construction  of  bridges,  or  out  of  diving- 
bells),  symptoms  have  been  seen  wliich  indicated  spinal  apo- 
plexy, but  this  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  autopsies.  A 
considerable  increase  of  the  blood  pressure  acts  in  a  similar  way ; 
such  increase  occurs  in  the  case  of  excessive  cardiac  action,  or  in 
l^more  passive  way  it  is  due  to  impediments  to  the  circulation  in 
^Bseasea  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  to  sodden  severe  bodily  exertion 
in  lifting  heavy  burdens,  in  severe  spasms,  etc. 
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Another  gioup  may  be  formed  of  those  causes  which  Usnen  Ik 
resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels^  and  tlius  gire  rise  lo 
bleeding.  Here  should  be  mentioned  the  aneurysmal  dilatationi 
of  minute  vessels,  as  found  by  Grlesinger  and  Lioaville;  tk 
fatty  degeneration,  thickening,  multiplication  of  nuclei,  etc^  in 
the  walls  of  the  small  arteries,  which  are  often  found  in  micro- 
scopical  examination  of  the  diseased  cord ;  perhaps  also  the 
chronic  processes  of  softening  and  inflammation  in  the  cord,  and 
tumors  of  the  cord  (especially  the  soft  myxoma  and  myxosarco- 
ma), in  the  interior  or  vicinity  of  which  bleeding  so  often  oocura 
We  must  include  here  also  the  bleeding  which  in  rare  ca^^^ 
accompanies  hemorrhagic  affections  (scorbutus,  hemorrliagk 
small -pox,  etc.),  or  acute  infectious  diseases  (typhoid,  yelloff 
fever,  malarial  diseases,  etc.) 


Pathological  Aimtomy, 


Tlie  bleeding  is  mostly  confined — in  many  cases  exclusively 
60 — to  the  gray  substance,  and  in  it  attains  very  various  dinjen- 
sions*  It  may  involve  the  gray  cornua  or  the  entire  transverse 
section  of  the  gray  substance,  and  may  extend  to  various  dis* 
tances  longitudinally.  Bleeding  in  the  white  substance?  is  muc 
rarer,  and  is  almost  always  combined  with  bleeding  in  the  gray- 

Two  sorts  of  extravasation  may  be  distinguished  by  their  via 
ible  characteristics,  which  may  coexist,  but  in  origin  and  apj 
ance  are  essentially  different, 

1.  The  hemorrhagic  {or  apoplectic)  clot — We  find  a  clot 
blood,  of  variable  size,  as  big  as  a  pea,  an  almond,  or  at  most! 
nut ;  often  showing  through  the  pia  as  a  bluish  lump,  while  ti 
pia  IB  pressed  up  and  often  burst  by  the  pressure,  so  that  blc 
is  found  in  the  subarachnoid  space*     The  clot  itself  is  compc 
of  blackish  red  blood,  coagulated,  and  sometimes  fluid  in  the 
centre.     The  substance  of  the  cord  is  broken  down  to  a  cor 
sponding  distance,  and  forms  a  sort  of  ragfz:ed  wall  around  tl 
clot.     An  envelope  of  white  substance  commonly  surrounds  ti 
clot ;  it  is  tinged  with  blood  (red  or  yellowish)  to  a  greater  or  Ic 
distance,  so  that  the  boundary  between  the  clot  and  the  sot 
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18  largely  obliterated.  The  clot  sends  oat  processes  to 
ions  distances  in  the  gray  sabstance^  and  between  the  bundles 
bite  fibres. 
The  clot  is  almost  always  greater  lengthwise  of  the  cord  ;  the 
kbular  form  is  usual  only  in  very  small  extravasations ;  con- 
.erable  portions  of  the  gray  columns  are  commonly  affected,  pro- 
ng what  is  called  a  tubular  hemorrhage.  One  single  clot  is 
t  is  usually  found,  but  several,  or  many,  sometimes  occur, 
cervical  and  upper  dorsal  region  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
aently  affected,  though  of  course  not  always, 
fllie  microscope  shows  a  great  number  of  blood-corpuscles  in 
iStages  of  decomposition  and  change ;  pigment  granules  and 
enfe  crystals,  fibrin,  broken-down  medullary  elements,  glob- 
of  myelin,  and  usually  granular  corpuscles  also. 
he  clot  undergoes  a  series  ol  further  changes  in  time;  it 
er  thickens  and  slowly  dries  up  to  a  crumbly,  caseous  lump, 
.e  origin  of  which  is  denoted  by  its  color  and  the  presence  of 
irjrstals  of  htematoidin,  or  the  process  of  softening  and  iiuidifi- 
tion  occurs,  so  that  at  the  last  a  hard  capsule  of  connective 
issue  is  found  filled  with  serous  or  atheromatous  contents. 
Smaller  extravasations  may  doubtless  be  absorbed,  for  the  most 
part,  and  leave  behind  only  a  small  cicatrix  of  connective  tissue, 
colored  ochre-yellow  by  deposits  of  crystalline  pigment. 

JSeeondury  disease  of  the  cord  is  very  often  found  in  the 

neighborhood  of  the  clot.    This  most  frequently  consists  of  soft- 

eningf  which  extends  to  various  distances  up  and  down,  often  to 

nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  cord.     Hemorrhagic  softening  of 

I  he  gray  substance  is  especially  frequent,  by  which  it  is  changed 

into  a  porridge4ike  mass,  sometimes  reddish  black,  sometimes  of 

a  chocolate  color,  and  sometimes  of  an  ochre-yellow  (see  the 

drawing  in  Cruveilhier) ;  in  these  cases  there  probably  always 

exists  a  primary  central  myelitis.     But  simple  white  softesing 

^ko  occurs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  clot ;  it  is  to  be  recog- 

^■ed  by  its  characteristic  appeamnce   to  the  naked  eye,  and 

^■croscopically  by  the  numerous  granular  corpuscles,  broken- 

PS^u  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cells,  the  vessels  in  fatty  degen- 

eration,  and  the  proliferation  of  neuroglia.      In  older  cases  we 

secondary  ascending  and  descending  degeneration  of  the 
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posterior  and  lateral  columns,  presenting  the  same  characteristic 
as  in  other  limited  disease  of  the  cord  (Goltdammer). 

2.  Hemorrhagw  infiU'raUon  or  softening  ;  inflammatory  1 
orrhage*   This  likewise  occurs  in  the  gray  substance  exclusi^ 
and  is  either  limited  to  certain  cornna  or  extends  over  the  eut 
eection,  but  rarely  spreads  to  the  white  substance.     It  has  ^ 
seen  with  an  extent  of  a  few  centimetres,  and  again,  reaching  1 
whole  length  of  the  cord. 

The  gray  substance  is  changed  to  an  atheromatous  mass,  red^ 
dish  brown,  dotted  witli  darker,  blackish  red  points,  and  sn 
coagula;  the  blood  is  intimately  mingled  with  nerve-substano 
Around  about  the  place,  at  various  distances,  the  cord  is  tinge 
unevenly  of  a  rusty  or  ochre  color. 

The  microscope  shows  essentially  the  same  elements  that  exist" 
in  the  clot,  but  with  a  greater  prevalence  of  granular  corpuscles; 
traces  of  growtli  of  connective  tissue  and  ol  liistological  changes 
in  the  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cells  are  also  found* 

The  latter  can  usually  be  traced  in  the  gray  matter  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  hemorrhagic  infiltmtion  ;  they  comprise  soften- 
ing, accumulation  of  granular  corpuscles,  thickened  and  swollen 
axis-cylinders,  like  strings  of  beads,  enormously  swollen  ganglion* 
cells  (Charcot),  abundant  proliferation  of  connective  tissue, 
excess  of  blood  in  the  smallest  vessels,  some  of  which  are  en- 
larged into  ampulla  (Liouville),  while  in  other  cases  their  walb 
are  thickened  and  degenerated — in  a  word,  acute  central  mye- 
litis. 

Of  the  furtlier  changes  occurring  in  such  hemorrhagic  infilt 
tions  nothing  precise  is  known,  for  autopsies  are  usually  made  i 
an  early  period. 


Capillary  hemorrhagf^  proper — sman  punctated  extraTasations,  easily  reoog 
— ai^  rather  common ;  they  are  not  apecially  important,  and  give  riae  to  no  ( 
symptoma.  They  constitute,  howerer,  a  frequent  element  in  important  pr 
aoftening,  and  the  like.  In  their  most  developed  form  they  are  simply  equii 
to  hemorrhagic  infiltration.  Eiehhorst  has  lately  examined  under  the  microscope  i 
remarkable  case  of  h^ematomyelia  with  widely- distributed  capillary  bleeding,  mJ 
haa  givea  a  careful  description.  We  are  not  able,  however,  to  agree  with  hini  in 
considering  this  case  as  a  primary  hemorrhftge,  aa  there  existed  paraplegia,  accom- 
panied by  feycr,  gradually  extending  upward,  and  in  a  few  days  leading  to  death. 
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7kanffes  in  the  spinal  meninges  are  not  specially  essential 

>mpaiumeDts  of  intra-medullaiy  liemoniiage.     There  is  al- 

Bt  always  hyperaemia,  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  heinor- 

rarely  ecchymoses, 

le  peripheral  neroes  and  muscles  often  undergo  a  marked 

merative  atrophy;  this  depends  on  the  seat  of  lesion,  and 

ibly  on  the  destruction  of  the  trophic  centres  of  these  or- 

?he  alterations  in  the  other  organs  are  the  same  as  in  the 
forms  of  severe  spinal  paralysis  (see  the  chapter  on  Myeli- 


Sympioms* 

Although  the  nnraber  of  observations  is  somewhat  small, 
yet  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  tolerably  fair  outline  of  spinal  apo- 

rhe  attack  begins  quite  suddenly  in  many  cases,  and  with 
iinant  symptoms  ;  the  patient  is  struck  with  violent  pains 
sudden  paraplegia,  and  falls  without  loss  of  consciousness. 
le  hemorrhage  often  occurs  in  sleep,  and  the  patient  awakes 
lyzed. 

tat  the  disease  does  not  always  begin  so  very  suddenly,  be- 
often  preceded  by  premonitions^  which  either  consist  of  the 
symptoms  of  spinal  congestion  (pain  in  the  back,  excentric  pain 
EUid  para^sthesia  in  the  limbs,  great  weariness  and  prostration, 
lijrperaesthesia  of  the  skin,  etc.),  lasting  perhaps  for  days  and 
IMks,  or  the  symptoms  of  acide  central  myelitis  (general  mal- 
Bk,  fever,  violent  pains,  formication,  the  sensation  of  a  girdle, 
of  heaviness  and  numbness,  distinct  weakness  in  the  extremities, 
nreakness  of  the  bladder,  etc.),  and  these  usually  last  hours  or 
Ims^  until  the  apoplectic  paraplegia  appears, 
VOne  specially  characteristic  feature  of  sj»inal  apoplexy  is  the 
Bray  in  which  a  complete  and  severe  paraplegia  will  demlop  in 
the  course  of  a  few  mimiles  or  an  hour;  this  is  usually  in  tro- 
iuced  by  a  violent  pain,  either  localized  or  extending  over  the 
entire  spinal  column,  but  usually  disappearing  after  the  palsy 
has  become  complete. 
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Such  patients  are  found  by  the  physician  with  complete  I 
absolute  palsy  of  the  legs,  or  the  palsy  may  extend  upwards^ 
the  trunk  and  even  to  the  upper  extremities ;  then  the  resf 
tory  muscles  are  palsied,  and  the  patient  becomes  a  pictii»| 
lielplessness,  breathing  painfully  and  imperfectly  with  the; 
the  diaphragm.     The  paralyzed  muscles  are  perfectly  lax^ 
ing  not  the  slightest  resistance  to  passive  movements. 

In  rare  cases  the  paralysis  is  incomplete,  aome  moYemcnts  being  left,  or  ( 
paresis  only.     In  one  case  a  single  upper  extremity  baa  been  seen  pakied  (1 
ville);  hemiplcgic  paralysia  is  also  rare^  and  always  affects  the  upper 
more  than  the  lower.     AU  tbJB  depends  on  the  position  and  extent  of  the  Imdo^I 
rhflge. 

The  motor  paralysis  is  accompanied  hj  ancestkesia  nwrti 
less  complete  in  respect  to  all  possible  sensory  impressions; 
lias  the  same  distribution  as  the  motor  paralysis*  It  is  obria 
that  this  disturbance  may  vary  in  degree,  and  is  subject  to  ^x* 
ceptions  ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  anaesthesia  is  seldom  or  never 
absent. 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  equally  regular;  a^ 
hrst  there  is  complete  retention  of  tlxe  urine,  requiring  the 
ployment  of  a  catheter,  and  afterwards  various  forms  of  inconll 
nence  ;  the  stools  are  evacuated  involuntarily  and  unperceivei] 

Marked  vaso-inotor  ]>aralyi3is  has  been  found  in  well-observe 
cases,  Levier  found  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  paralyzed  \o\ 
lialf  of  the  body  (flexure  of  the  knee),  which  equalled  0.2 — OJ 
1,0  —  2.0^  Centigrade  as  compared  with  the  axilhiry  measn 
ments ;  a  symptom  which,  if  it  be  of  long  duration,  points 
■merely  to  a  simple  severance  of  the  vaso-motor  paths,  but ; 
to  a  destruction  of  the  vaso-motor  centres  in  tlte  cord.  Levii 
found  the  cutaneous  perspiration  absent  in  the  paralyzed  parts, ' 

The  reflex  actions  vary  mucli  according  to  the  seat  of  lesion; 
they  are  completely  suspended  when  the  gray  substance  \^ 
wholly  destroyed  to  its  lowest  point ;  if  the  seat  of  the  h>  ri  i 
rhage  is  higher,  they  may  also  disappear  at  the  first  mom-i  >, 
owing  to  the  shock,  but  soon  return,  and  may  become  much 
exaggerated.  In  a  few  cases  priapism  is  given  as  one  of  the 
symptoms. 
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lile  the  lower  half  of  the  body  is  thus  severely  affected,  the 

&r  half  may  be  perfectly  normal  and  healthy,  the  arms  may 

normally,  consciousness,  intelligenoe,  the  functions  of   the 

Bbral  nerves  remain  quite  intact.     At  the  most,  slight  febrile 

Iptoms  appear  during  the  lirst  few  days. 

It  is  somewhat  strikiog  that  the  symptoms  of  irritation  nv^ 

inch  in  the  background.    Pain  in  the  back  seems  the  most 

(uent,  and  may  be  localized  or  extensive  ;  the  nphie  is  little  or 

at  all  sensitive  to  pressure,  a  high  degree  of  such  sensitive- 

i  being  probably  limited  to  myelitis. 

Uthough  symptoms  of  motor  irritation^  as  twitching  and 

lial  spasms,  are  observed  in  the  first  moments  of  thf^  hemor- 

ge,  yet  at  a  later  period  they  become  very  inconsiderable,  and 

aodic  symptoms  are  almost  entirely  contined  to  the  non- 

Jyzed  parts,  thus  marking  the  progress  of  the  fundamental 

Hon  or  the  supervention  of  secondary  affections.      Para?sthe- 

niay  be  wholly  absent  in  the  paralyzed  parts;  the  patients 

lot  feel  their  limbs,  or  only  feel  them  as  a  dead  weight ;  in 

^  cases  tingling  or  similar  symptoms  are  felt  in  the  paralyzed 

>n9, 

the  succeeding  days  and  weeks  these  symptoms  increase 
^  a  very  troublesome  way. 
The  first  threatening  symptom  is  usually  the  rapid  appear- 
and the  steady  progression  of  gangrenous  bed-sores  on  the 
im,  the  trochanters,  the  heels,  and  other  places  exposed  to 
mra    This  untoward  event  may  occur  in  a  few  days,  often 

most  acute  form. 
Phe  nrifiary  excretion  is  altered,  the  discharge  soon  beromes 
iy,  purulent,  albuminous  ;  the  severe  jjulsy  of  the  bladder 
Is  directly  to  alkalescence  of  the  urine,  cystitis,  and  pj^elitis 

their  sequel®, 
[t  follows,  of  course,  that  these  severe  disturbances  are  always 
>mpanied  by  marked  femr.    Chills  occur,  pya*Tuic  and  septi- 
lic  symptoms  are  developed  from  the  bed-sores,  and  rapidly 
iome  the  patient's  strength. 

The  jmralyzed  muscles  become  atrophic,  sometimes  very 
rapidly  ;  and  the  atropliy  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  faradic 
Excitability,  or  the  appearance  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration 
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ill   the  muscles,     A  few  muscles  become  rigid  or  coDtmted,! 
especially  when  Becondary  changes  in  the  cord  occnr  at  a  IflU] 
period;  spontaneous  spasmodic  jerkings,  witli  exaggeratioDflfJ 
reflex  action,  usually  precede  the  appeamnce  of  these  sjTnjto? 
But  if  the  lesion  is  located  high,  the  nutrition  of  the  niuscK'<:;jil 
their  electrical  excitability  may  remain  nearly  intact,  as 
case  of  Goltdammer. 

The  reflex  actions  disappear  by  degrees,  often  quite  m{tf 
and  completely ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  central  my 
when  it  spreads  downward. 

It  is  usually  hard  to  recognize  the  symptoms  of  ^econtojJ 
mj/eliiis ;  viok-nt  pains,  twitching  movements  and  jerks,' 
formation  of  contractures— all  this  often  in  parts  not  affeutMlll 
the  palsy ^such  are  the  symptoms  which  belong  to  this  affectioi. 


t^  « 


It  is  evident  that  this  description  applies  in  full  only  to' 
more  severe  cases,  with  laxge  effusion,  but  must  undergo  various 
modilications  according  to  the  seat,  size,  and  cause  of  the  hema^■! 
rhage.    It  seems  supeiiiuous  to  attempt  a  full  presentation 
these ;  the  reader  will  be  able  by  reflection  to  see  for  himsell  thi 
special  symptoms  of  a  small  limited  hemorrhage  ;  for  insi 
that  in  the  anterior  cornua  it  will  produce  mainly  symptoms 
of  local  paralysis,  in  the  posterior  cornua  perhaps  very  in  ' '• 
siderable  syraiDtoms,  etc.      It  should  in  particular  be  stated 
in  many  such  cases,  with  small  hemorrhage,  the  symptoms  are 
BO  indecisive,  so  destitute  of  characteristic  traits,  as  to  famish 
no  means  whatever  of  forming  a  diagnosis  of  hemorrhage.    Tim 
is  in  entire  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  spinal  pathologv. 

Hayem  gives  the  name  of  ehronk  spiniil  apoplexy  to  the  cases  in  which  Ufci 
hemorrhttge  is  an  accompaniment  of  existing  chronic  spinal  dbeaae.  He  qoolfli 
the  cases  of  Masaot  (progressive  muscular  atrophy),  Nonat  (chronic  centra)  myelituk 
Lancercaux  (pcri-ependyma!  myelitis).  In  uM  these,  the  symptoms  of  bleeding 
were  more  or  lesa  acute  in  their  appearance.  In  our  opinion,  a  hemorrhagie  in  ^ 
cord  cannot  be  chronic.  Such  cases  are  simply  instances  of  the  superventioo  of  •■ 
acute  eumplicatjon  (hemorrhage)  upon  a  chronic  spinal  dkease  j  not  at  all  of  • 
chronic  form  of  spinal  hemorrhage. 
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is  to  the  characteristic  symptoma    as    dependent  on    the 
it  J  of  the  bleeding,  we  will  coiitent  ourselves  with  a  few 

the  lumbar  region  is  affected,  the  symptoms  of  palsy  and 
Ihesia  are  restricted  to  the  lower  extremities,  bladder,  and 
^1 ;  reflex  actions  are  absent ;  rapid  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
leaction  of  degeneration^  bed-sores  at  an  early  period,  will 
f  fail  to  be  present. 

the  thoracic  regioTiy  the  symptoms  extend  higher  up  on  the 
L    The  expu'atory  muscles  are  palsied,  and   tliose  which 
>ress  the  abdomen ;   reflex  actions  may  be  retained  for  a 
« ;  atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  tardy. 

If  the  cermcal  region,  all  four  extremities  are  affected.  A 
rtioa  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  is  palsied;  pupillary  symp- 
m  may  be  present;  the  reflex  processes  and  nutrition  depend 
ike  downward  progress  of  the  lesion.  If  the  bleeding  occurs 
jve  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  a  rapid  death  by  asphyxia 
Devi  table. 

la  a  few  cases  (Monody  Ore,  Breschet — quoted  in  Levier)  the 

lorrhage  has  been  found  restricted  to  one  lateral  half  of  the 

with  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  Brown-Sequard's  spi- 

miplegia  (paralysis  of  the  side  corresponding  to  the  lesion, 

;hesia  of  the  other  side). 

ge^  duration,  termination. — Tlie  course  depends  on  the 

location  of  the  hemorrhage,   and  in  part  also  on  the 

iate  cause.    In  severe  cases,  especially  of  diffuse  central 

ng,  the  fatal  termination  occurs  very  soon  through  paraly. 

respiration  ;  or  secondary  changes,  acute  gangrenous  bed- 

e^  pyajmia,  and  septicaemia  soon  cause  death  amid  fearful 

ng.     Charcot  believes  that  a  true  hsematomyelia  is  always 

but  w^e  cannot  assent  to  this* 

the  bleeding  is  small,  the  case  may  be  protracted  a  very 
time,  until  at  last  death  occurs  from  bed-sores,  cystitis, 
marasmus,  and  other  complications. 

rtial  recovery  often  occurs  ;  the  lesion  in  the  cord  becomes 
zed,  and  is  restored  to  as  normal  a  condition  as  is  possible* 
ty  and  sensibility  return,  at  least  in  part ;  the  bed-sores 
I,  the  vesical  palsy  disappears,  and  the  giueral  liealth  is 
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good.     But  nsnally  some  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles  nmm 
paralyzed  and  atrophied. 

Complete  cure  is  doubtless  rare,  and  only  possible  wben tin 
clot  is  very  small.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  that  it  has  taken  v\m. 
although  reports  of  cases  and  autopsies  are  very  decid^liv  ii 
favor  of  it. 

The  duration  must  vary  greatly.     Rapid  cases  terminar- in j 
few  minuteSj  hours,  or  days^  while  less  severe  ones  reqidr- 
months,  or  even  years  before  death  appears,  or  a  moderai 
of  ioiprovenient  is  gained. 


J)iaf/nosts. 

Tills  is  chiefly  based  on  the  sudden  and  very  rapid  im 

qf  paraplegia  without  much  motor  irritation,  upon  the  imn 
ate  severity  of  the  symptoms^  and  the  t^ery  semre  and  pralr 
course  of  the  disease.     The  decision  may  be  supported  by  i 
existence  of  a  reasonable  cause,  by  certain  prodromic  sympton 
the  absence  of  fever^  and  the  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  ] 
Bied  parts. 

The  diagnosis  may,  at  any  rate,  be  difficult  in  slightly  mark 
or  complicated  cases,  and  the  disease  may  be  confounded^ 
various  others  which  resemble  it. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  mistake  it  for  cerebral  apoplexy, 
retention  of  consciousness,  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  of 
ysis  of  cerebral  nerves,  the  paraplegic  form  assumed  by  the 
ease,  the  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  etc.,  must  guard  us 
this.    And  even  in  difficult  cases,  such  as  certainly  occur, 
shall  not  fail  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  if  we  carefully  alt 
to  the  symptoms. 

The  diagnosis  from  meningeal  /lemorrkage  will  usually 
easy  (see  above) ;  in  the  latter  there  are  active  symptoms  of  i 
tation,  hyperaisthesia  and  pain,  violent   spasmodic   sympton 
while  paralysiH  is  less  prominent;  the  disturbances  of  sensibili^ 
are  quite  slight,  and  the  course  of  the  attack  is  rapid  and  favo 
able.     In  hfematomyelia  the  severity  of  the  paralytic  sympton 
is  very  striking,  while  the  phenomena  of  irritation  are  quite  i 
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ckgronnd;  bed-sores  appear  quickl}^;  the  disease  is  serere, 
fatal,  and  often  leaves  incuml>Ie  palsy  behind. 
le  chief  difficulty  is  that  whicli  attends  the  diagnosis  from 
I  antral  myelitis,  especially  as  the  hemorrhagic  form  of  the 
Br  is  included  in  spinal  apoplexy.     In  both  erases  there  is  a 
ruction  of  the  central  gray  substance,  and  tlie  only  point  of 
latinction  consists  in  the  rapidity  loith  which  the  symplonu 

P^op.  The  paraplegia  requires  hours  or  days  for  development 
nmple  myelitis,  in  haematomyelia  minutes  or  quarters  of  an 
tow*  The  same  is  true,  of  course,  in  hemorrliagic  myelitis. 
f^e  may  say  that  the  gi*eater  the  rapidity  of  development,  the 
ftore  prominent  is  the  element  of  hemorrhage*  In  distinguishing 
•antral  myelitis  from  spontaneous  luematomyelia,  we  must  at- 
tad  to  some  other  points;  myelitis  begins  with  symptoms  of 
Bation,  pain,  slight  spasm,  the  vertebrae  are  sensitive  to  pres- 
B^  fever  may  be  present,  and  anaesthesia  and  parmsthesia,  par- 
li  palsy  and  weakness  of  the  bladder  precede  the  occurrence  of 
JTere  paraplegia.  The  ascending  spread  of  central  mj' elitis  may 
'm  be  contrasted  with  the  stationary  nature  of  the  sjnnptoms  in 
Korrhage.  By  the  aid  of  these  points  we  may  distinguish 
Riatomyelia  from  central  myelitis,  and  in  the  latter  we  may 
parate  the  simple  from  the  hemorrhagic  form. 

Poticmyelitis  anterior  acuta  (or  acute  spinal  paralysis)  in 
tnlts  is  often  quite  like  hfematomyelia.  It  may,  however,  be 
ifRciently  distinguished  by  the  usual  presence  of  fever  at  the 
►mmencement,  the  entire  absence  of  all  sensory  disturbances, 
le  absence  of  palsy  of  the  bladder  and  of  bed-sores. 

The  diagnosis  from  ischamiic  paraplegia  will  usually  be  easy  ; 
though  at  the  beginning  it  much  resembles  hemorrhage,  yet 
rere  ischsemic  paraplegia  occurs  only  in  cases  of  obstruction  of 
le  aorta,  and  the  latter  may  easily  be  recognized  by  the  pathog- 
jmonic  symptoms  of  absence  of  the  femoral  pulse,  and  dis- 
irbed  circulation  in  the  legs,  etc. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  level  of  the  seat  of  hemorrhage  is  made 
r  attending  to  principles  already  stated. 
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Prognosu. 

Although  we  by  no  moans  agree  with  Charcot's  view  o(| 
usually  fatal  character  of  ha:nnatomyelia,  yet  the  progno 
almost  always  very  serious.     Large   central   hemorrhages! 
always  fatal*     The  same  is  true  when  the  seat  is  atareijl 
level. 

If  the  first  few  days  and  weeks  pass  without  bringing  i 
severe   complications,  the   prognosis  becomes  gradually 
hopefuL     But  complete  recovery  is  rarely  to  be  expectei 

But  even  when  the  disease  appears  favorable^  and  the 
toms  are  slow  in  developing,  a  turn  for  the  worse  is  always  ] 
sible.  Besides  the  formation  of  bed-sores,  the  chief  thing  to  I 
is  the  ascending  spread  of  central  myelitis. 

Small  circumscribed  hemorrhages  are  certainly  less  dang 
— ^if  they  can  be  recognized  at  all  during  life. 

For  the  rest,  a  prognostication  cannot  be  made  in  any( 
without  a  careful  weiKliinsc  of  all  circumstances. 


Treatment 

The  prophylactic  measures  are  inferrible  from  the  etiol 
Such  causes  as  can  be  reached  will  be  attacked.  Retained d 
suppressed  menses,  a  cessation  of  hemorrhoidal  bleeding,  h 
disease,  congestion  of  the  cord,  etc.,  will  also  receive 
attention.  It  is  especially  needful  to  inquire  whether  the 
toms  are  related  to  a  central  myelitis,  in  which  case  all  m 
will  be  used,  including  large  bleedings,  cold  applied  to  the  bad 
powerful  derivation,  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  etc. 

For  the  hemorrhage  itself,  little  can  usually  be  done  ;  by  tl 
time  the  physician  arrives,  it  will  (unless  very  considerable)  aaJ 
ally  have  ceased  of  itself.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  tal 
measures  for  preventing  a  recuri'ence  or  an  extension  to  othi 
parts  of  the  cord,  especially  when  signs  of  plethora,  of  exciU 
action  of  the  heart,  of  severe  spinal  congestion  are  present;  ii 
should  then  proceed  with  vigor  to  the  employment  of  local  &1I 
general  bloodlettingj  free  application  of  cold,  maintenance  of 
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position  upon  the  side  or  abdomen,  with  the  internal  use 
italis  or  ergot  (or  still  better,  subcutaneous  injections  of 
^tin),  purges,  application  of  warmth  to  the  extremities  ;  the^e 
remedies  here  applicable,  aud  from  which  tlie  proper 
5tion  must  be  made  in  each  case. 

fterwards  we  have  to  treat  the  sequela?.    Secondary  myelitis 

be  checked  by  the  use  of  sucli  means  as  are  indicated  in 

ippropriate  section.    But  the  chief  object  will  lie  in  tlie  pre* 

ion  of  severe  trophic  disturbances,  cystitis,  bed-sores,  etc., 

di  are  the  most  threatening  complications.     Nothing  but  the 

careful  and  seJf*sacriJicing  attention  can  accomplish  this  ; 

ctions  sec  the  General  Bivision  of  this  work  (p,  192  et 

the  first  weeks  pass  without  serious  results,  we  may  at- 
t  to  promote  the  resorption  of  the  extravasation  and  the 
Rir  of  secondary  myelitis  by  iodide  (tf  potassium.     For  the 
Be  purpose  we  would  advise  the  use  of  luketoarm  baths^  warm 
ing^j  and  brine  baOis^  or  a  moderate  cold-water  cure,  and 
Dre  all,  the  scientific  application  of  galmtnism, 
[The  latter  is  also  the  chief  remedy  for  the  palsies,  atrophies, 
amesthesias  which  remain  even  after  comparatively  favor- 
cases. 

Special  indications  may  of  course  arise  in  each  case,  which 
not  be  enumerated  here. 


^oundsy  Crushing  or  Tearing  of  the  Cord  (Aeitte  Traii- 
matic  Lesions). 

,  loe*  cit,  L  p.  246 Jl  Hahrit  ParapMgies  par  cause  extcmo  on  traumatique. 

Strasb.  l%m.—Lcifden,  loc.  cit  I.  pp.  310  and  321  ;  H.  pp.  84  and 
9,^Jir  Boaenthal^  L  c.  p.  33!.—  ^.  GurU^  Iltiiidbuch  der  Lchre  too  den 
LJiocheiibrQcheD.  IL  1.  \MA,—Lente^  Recovery  from  Fmcture  of  the  Spine. 
OCT.  Jonrn.  Med,  Sci,  1857,  Oct  p.  mi.—Riuhh,  Grcifsw.  med.Beitr  18G3. 
p,  12.  —  F^i??,  Lahmung  dcr  vasomotoria  die  n  Unterleibsnervcn  nacli  Bucken- 
^murksTerletzong.  Wllrzb.  med.  Zcitschr.  Yll.  p.  249-  1860.— QwinfH  Einigo 
B  excess! V  hoher  TodcBtemporatiir.  BerL  klin.  Wocheuscbr.  18G9.  No. 
-Fr&nmueUer^  sen.,  Die  HUckenmarkszerreissuo!?.  Homorabil.  1870.  No. 
12. — IPDcnnel^  Fracture  of  the  Spine.  Du1*)in  Quart  Joura.  187L  Vol.  51. 
215. — IK  Mudler^  Bcitr.  zur  pathol.  Auat.  uiid  PliysioL  des  R-M.   Leipzig, 
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1871.  Beob.  1. — Ni^der^  Lowered  Temperature  in  Injury  of  Spinal  Ottfd  ] 
Timea.    18TJJ.   L    p,   l^LSteudmer^  Zur  Casuistik  der  HeczwmideD  { 
fiuch  durcliB  R-MJ.   BerL  kliii.  Woclieiisclir.   1874.   No.  7. 

We  here  inclnde  a  large  gronp  of  disturbances,  in  the  I 
consciousness  that  the  bond  which  unites   them  is  somew 
loose.    All,  however,  have  one  thing  in  common  ;  thej 
an  aettte  traumatic  lesion  of  the  substance  qf  the  cord^K^ 
leads  to  a  destruction  of  the  organ,  usually  limited  as  to  itsl 
ludinal  extension,  of  variable  extent  in  the  transverse  din 
and  inevitably  followed  by  a  traumatic  myelitis,  similarly IcK 
i»ed.     This  circumstance  imparts  to  all  these  lesions  {tbeyl 
elude  wounds  by  cutting,  stabbing,  and  shooting,  comprei 
crushing,  and  tearing  of  the  cord)  a  great  general  resemblai 
wliich  from  a  practical  point  of  view  justifies  their  associatioiil 
one  group. 

Xtmlogy. 

Severe  traumatic  lesions  of  the  cord  are  hardly  possibleji 
less  the  bony  envelope,  the  spinal  column,  is  injured  at  the  I 
time. 

There  are  but  few  spots  (in  the  upper  cervical  and  thelti 
regions)  where  the  instrument  of  offence  or  the  foreign  bodyc 
reach  the  cord  without  injuring  the  spine,  by  passing  in  throti 
the  vertebral  fissures. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  severe  1 
matic  lesions  of  the  cord  to  take  place  without  considenibk  i 
jury  to  the  bones  or  the  soft  parts. 

By  far   the   most  common   and  important  causes  of 
lesions  of  the  cord  consist  of  fractures  and  htxaiiom  if\ 
vertebrcE,    All  injuries  which  occasion  these  fractures  or  \i 
tions  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  remote  causes  of  lesio 
the  cord. 

Wherever  fracture  of  a  vertebra  occurs,  with  displaceraei 
the  fragments  towards  the  vertebiul  canal,  wherever  in  lui 
the  vertebne  are  so  transposed  as  to  narrow  the  vertebral 
there  it  is  inevitable  that  severe  lesions  of  the  roi*d,  compr 
and  crushing,  or  even  local  destruction  and  tearing  apart, 
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ing  to  the  width  of  the  spinal  canal  and  the  loose 
iment  of  the  cord,  a  considerable  intrusion  is   necessary 

the  latter  is  likely  to  be  injured  ;  and  yet  the  lesions  we 
mentioned  are  among  the  most  common  sequels  of  frao- 
and  dislocations  of  the  vertebrae.     Hence  the  grea^t  danger 

ted  with  these  aargical  events. 

lire  no  space  liere,  nor  are  we  caUetl  upon/to  enter  upon  any  details  respect- 
causes  and  the  occurrence  of  vertebral  fractures  and  luxations,  the  displace- 
irhrch  occur,  their  degree  and  direction,  and  their  consequences.  The  reader 
trtd  to  the  proper  works  on  surgery,  especially  the  exhaustir«  treatise  bj 
Uii  tufficiently  evident  that  lesions  of  the  cord  may  occur  in  cases  of  appa- 
leoas  itijnrj  to  the  Tertebne,  such  as  the  sudden  breaking  down  of 


these  traumatic  legions  may  occupy  any  conceivable  Bit- 
is  plain ;  they  have  been  observed  from  the  atlas  and  axis, 
icture  and  dislocation  of  which  are  usually  so  rapidly  fiital, 
to  the  lumbar  spine  and  even  the  sacrum,  in  any  of  which 
18  the  cord  or  the  cauda  equina  may  be  more  or  less  in- 

tthe  second  place,  we  would  mention  gunshot  injuries  of 
)rd,  which  form  an  important  chapter  in  military  surgery. 
»re  probably  always  complicated  with  gunshot  fracture  of 
Tertebrse,  and  the  lesion  of  the  cord  is  due  either  to  the  latter 
iirectly  to  the  entrance  of  the  ball  into  the  medulla.  These 
%  therefore,  always  involve  complicated  fractui^es  of  the  ver- 
«,  with  wounds  w^hich  are  often  gangrenous,  contain  various 
ign  bodies,  etc;  in  short,  all  possible  unfavorable  circum- 
«es, 

fot  every  shot  which  strikes  the  spine  is  equally  dangerous 
ecord;  the  lesion  is  not  rarely  confined  to  meningeal  liemor- 
^  concussion,  etc.,  which  are  infinitely  less  dangerous  than 
ll  wounds  of  the  cord* 

Usb9  and  cuts  of  the  spinal  cord  are  rarer.  Blows  from 
^  swords,  and  daggers  have  been  repeatedly  observed  to 
the  cord,  the  point  of  the  instrument  having  entered  the 
either  by  dividing  the  vertebral  arches  or  by  passing 
Lgh  the  inWrvertebral  spaces.  The  injury  may  vary  in 
It  \  the  point  may  have  merely  entered,  or  the  cord  may  be 
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cut  tliroiigh  in  various  ways,  partially  or  wholly.    The  fa 
body  (point  ol  a  flword,  broken  knife-blade)  may  then 
sticking  in  the  cord  or  vertebrae.    In  like  manner,  in  fracioi 
pointed  fragments  of  bone  may  injure  the  cord  and  mmU 
permanent  irritation. 

Finally,  severe  concussion  of  the  hody^  such  as  is  prod* 
by  a  heavy  fail  on  the  back,  rump,  or  feet,  or  by  the  strikii 
heavy  bodies  upon  the  back,  has  been  observed  in  a  few  ( 
be  followed  by  considerable  lesions  of  the  cord  (extrav; 
destruction,  etc.)  witliout  injury  of  the  vertebral  colunia 
Pronnnieller  found  a  complete  maslnng  of  the  dorsal  meduU 
the  extent  of  three  and  one-half  centimetres  in  a  persofli 
w^hose  back  a  heavy  beam  had  fallen  without  injuring  thei 
column.     These  cases  may  also  be  counted  in  with  the 
forms  of  spinal  concussion,  and  can  only  be  distinguished! 
the  latter  by  the  coarse  ana  torn  iral  lesion.     Parrot  onoe  fa 
the  cord  of  a  new-born  infant  torn  apart  by  excessive 
during  labor. 

Pathological  Anatomy. 

The  lesions  of  the  spine  and  other  neighboring  parts 
cause  or  accompany  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  need  not 
us  further ;  w^e  refer  our  readers  to  the  text-books  on  s 
and  pathological  anatomy. 

In  the  cord  itself  we  observe  various  phenomena  : 

1.  Simple  incised  or  puncttired  wotcnds.  At  first  a  wi 
various  size  and  depth,  filled  and  closed  with  curdled 
the  edges  of  the  cut  often  projecting  over  the  pia,  A  forei( 
body  (point  of  a  knife  or  dagger,  splinter  of  bone)  is  often  foili 
in  the  wound.  The  size  of  the  wound  differs:  it  involves  vario 
portions  of  tlie  transverse  section  of  the  cord,  one  or  the  otb 
white  column,  more  or  less  of  the  gray  substance ;  often  m 
lateral  half  is  severed,  rarely  the  whole  (J*  L.  Petit,  Vogt). 

In  a  few  days,  and  at  subsequent  periods,  the  edges  of  tl 
wound  are  still  further  protruded,  are  colored  a  brown-red,  Al 
more  or  less  covered  with  pus  ;  their  vicinity  is  hyper^mic,  m^ 
or  less  softened ;  filled  with  little  extravasations  of  blood ;  pi 
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1  or  actual  abscess  of  the  cord  is  rarer*    The  menin- 

BSLJue  time,  are  reddened  and  inflamed,  covered  with 

■lit  exudation,  and  abound  in  capillary  hemorrhages  ; 

ice  they  aie  opaque,  thickened,  adherent ;  the  spinal 

reased,  turbid,  reddish. 

often  been  demonstrated  in  animals,  and  is  probable, 
:  sufficiently  proved,  in  the  case  of  man,  that  in  favor- 
ices  the  edges  of  the  wound  heal,  and  a  cicatrix  of 
tissue  repairs  the  injury.  It  is  not  yet  certain  how 
re-elements  are  restored. 

hinff  of  the  cord  produces  a  softening  and  disintegra- 

iponding  to  the  size  of  the  crushing  body,   usually 

with  hemorrhage,  T*ut  not  alivays  with  tearing  of  the 

The  medullary  substance  is  changed  into  a  softblack- 

^ late-colored  mass,  sometimes  rather  grayish,  com- 
d  and  debris  of  nerve-substance,  showing  its  color 
m  pia,  which  is  suffused  with  blood  to  a  greater  or 
i    The  crushed  spot  is  usually  flat,  constricted,  and 

lypprfemia  presently  appears  in  the  parts  adjoining, 
ressive  inflammatory  softening  ;  the  medulla  svvellSj 
is  seen  in  section  become  obliterated,  the  consistency 
Inlla  diminishes ;  it  imbibes  at  first  a  reddish,  after- 
Uowish  tint,  and  is  full  of  small  extmvasations.  The 
»  shows  in  the  immediate  viciniry  many  gi*anu!ar-cor- 
stritus  of  myelin,  decomposed  blood-corpuscles,  pig- 
blood -crystals;  also  inflammatory  swelling,  and  after- 
ik-down  of  nerve-fibres,  axis-cylinders,  and  remnants 
tt-€ells ;  in  short,  the  ruins  of  the  medullary  substance 
ith  the  products  of  its  own  acute  traumatic  inflam- 


} 


few  weeks,  a  thin,  gray  yellow,  semi-fluid  mass  is 
he  place  which  w^as  crushed,  partially  enclosed  in  a 
of  young  connective  tissue ;  the  sw^elling  of  neigh- 
rts  continues,  they  are  closely  adherent  to  the  mem- 
dr  color  is  grown  paler,  and  is  now  a  grayish  yellow  ; 
Sr  demonstrable  simple  Boftening  is  prolonged  to  some 
bove  and  below.     The  lower  portion  of  the  cord  is 
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especially  apt  to  be  found  softened  throughout  its  whole  eiMtl 
Actual  abscesses  are  seldom  found.  The  characteristic  secoii^  J 
degeneration  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns,  ascending  i 
the  former  and  descending  in  the  latter,  is  a  pretty  replarfl 
currence. 

If  the  wounded  man  lives  longer,  the  destroyed  medQili| 
by  degrees  absorbed,  and  in  its  place  a  sort  of  cicatrix  is  i 
of  young  connective  tissue,  abounding  in  flnid,  whicli 
harder  and  encloses  here  and  there  cystic  spaces  of  variooai 
A  full  regeneration  of  the  nenre-substance  is  not  known  tot 
in  man. 

3.  Complete  severance  of  the  cord  is  i*ecognized  by  ttol 
that  the  two  ends  of  the  coi'd  are  separated  by  a  space  wkiA  | 
may  amount  to  three  centi metises  or  more,  in  which  cas^ 
is,  of  course,  also  torn,  while  the  dui'a  may  remain  uninjii^  v-^ 
nearly  so* 

The  space  is  filled  with  a  serai*fluid  mass,  partly  compo5«i»l 
blood,  at  first  dark,  afterwards  rather  of  a  chocolate  or  pl\ 
color.      Inflammatory  softening  occui^s,  as  after  crusliitigJ 
extends  mom  or  less  upward  and  downward.   If  the  patienll 
long  enough,  the  commencement  of  cicatrization  and  juuct 
the  ends  may  be  observed. 

4.  Hemorrhiiffic  destruction  of  the  substance,  can 
simple  concussion,  is  quite  like  a  hemorrhagic  softening ' 
its  consequences. 

The  secondary  changes  in  the  other  organs  of  the  body^ 
sores,  cystitis,  disease  of  the  kidneys,  etc.,  are  the  same  aa 
other  forms  of  severe  spinal  paralysis,  and  will  be  more  Jj 
described  under  myelitis. 

Symptoms. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness  in  the  presentation,  we 
groups,  tliH  one  (a)  containing  eomparatwely  slight  ii\f'ur 
the  cordy  the  simple  inelsed  and  punctured  wounds  ;  the  ot 
{b)  embracing  all  the  more  serious  lesian^^  squeezing^  crmk 
and  tearing  of  ths  co?rI.  It  need  hardly  be  said  tlmt  bell 
these  two  classes  there  exist  transitions,  and  numerous  analog 
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as  respects  the  anatomical   changes  and  the  symptoma, 
e^  and  termination  of  individual  cases. 
lit.  The  symptoms  which  indicate  that  an  ifnjuTy  by  cutiing, 
ftobhing^  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spine,,  has  penetrated  the 
i,  will  be  at  first  those  of  partial  or  total  interruption  of  con- 
ation in  the  cord,  which  extends  to  the  portions  behind  tlie 
,  of  injury,  and  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  district  of  the 
sroots  which  lie  at  the  point  of  injury. 

7us  interruption  of  conduction  may  vary  in  extent  and  dis- 

ition,  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  injury.  Almost 

[the  experiments  in  the  physiology  of  the  cord  consist  in  the 

Iction  of  such  simple  injuries  by  section,  and  all  viirieties  of 

iptoms  may  be  imagined  in  connection  with  them, 

the  moment  the  injury  is  received,  there  is  usually  a 

ar  paralysis  of  various  extent  in  the  form  of  paraplegia,  or 

il  hemiplegia,  or  hemiparaplegia,  or  even  paralysis  of  the 

and  all  four  extremities.     With   this  is  usually  asso- 

fki  sensory  paralt/sis^  due  to  the  injury-,  and  correspondingly 

tverj  various  extent.     It  may  be  paraplegic,  or  may  be  lim- 

[^  one  side,  and  in  the  latter  case  is  upon  that  opposite  to 

}lmon  and  the  motor  palsy ;  it  may  be  quite  circumscript ;  it 

affect  certain  qualities  of  sensation  only,  as  the  sense  of 

b,  the  muscular  sense,  etc.    In  cases  of  very  restricted  lesion, 

Hretstheski  (in  the  form  of  a  gh'dle,  or  otherwise  distributed) 

ften  found. 

the  injury  is  of  any  considerable  extent,  paralysis  of  the 

ler  and  rectum  is  always  present ;   at  first  with  complete 

ilion  of  urine,  which  soon  gives  place  to  equally  comph^te 

itinence,  while  the  evacuation  of  fteces  takes  place  involun- 

|y  and  unperceived.     Close  exaniinaticm  usually  detects  also 

^^nwloT  palsy  (elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  in- 

redness)  in  the  regions  affected  by  the  motor  palsy. 

The  reflex  actions  are  usually  totally  suspended  at  the  first 

lament  under  the  shock  of  tlu^  injury,  but  soon  return,  and 

iMf  become  exaggerated.     This  d(3pends,  of  course,   upon  the 

Ib  of  lesion. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  girdle-pains  which  are  usually  present, 
D*rx©0ponding  with  the  seat  of  lesion,  and  due  to  injury  of  the 
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roots,  and  the  symptoms  whicli  depend  on  injuiy  of  the 
and  soft  parts,  we  have  a  pretty  complete  picture  of  the 
tion  of  the  jiatient  during  tlie  first  few  days  after  the  Bmi 

ThiSj  liowever,  is  soon  complicated  by  the  symptoms  otl 
ondary  traumatic  viyelitis.  Usually  the  inflammation  is 
verse  in  its  distribution,  covering  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
cord,  but  having  little  extension  in  the  longitudinal 
The  fever  usually  lasts  but  a  few  days.  Striking  symptomi 
irrttatioji  nowcoinmonly  appear  ;  pains  encircling  the  trunk 
a  girdle,  active  pains  in  the  paralyzed  parts,  hypersestheai 
various  extent  in  the  skin,  also  spasmodic  conditions,  twi 
and  contractures  of  single  muscles  and  groups*  The  paUy 
same  time  increases  rapidly  in  the  transverse  din^ctiou 
extending  much  upwards,  /.  ^.,  it  seizes  by  degrees  upoa 
motor  paths  passing  tlie  injured  spot,  which  were  at 
fee  ted  (the  sensory  and  vaso-motor  paths,  bladder,  rectui 
witliout  any  considerable  cliange  in  the  upper  limit  of  the  1 
The  reflex  actions  are  decidedly  inci^eased,  but  may  at  a  ll 
period  cease  entirely,  when  the  process  has  extended  to  the  \ 
toni  of  the  cord.  If  foreign  bodies  remain  in  the  wound, 
symptoms  of  irritation  reach  a  still  higher  point,  with  \ 
severe  pains,  violent  spasms  and  contractures. 

At  a  later  period  bed-sores,  with  all  their  consequences, 
pear— pyfenda  and  septicaemia,  cystitis,  etc. 

According  to  the  height  at  which  the  lesion  is  situated* 
symptoms  may  arise  to  complicate  the  case ;  we  need  not 
tion  them  all.     The  higher  tiie  injury,  the  more  proniinent 
the  disturbances  of  respiration,  and  the  more  threaten: 
import 

b.  The  symptoms  which,  accompanying  severe  lesions 
spine  or  other  places,  indicate  that  the  cord  is  crushed  or  i 
are  usually  those  of  complete  and  very  severe  i>araplegia, 
posterior  portion  of  the  body  is  absolutely  paralyzed,  with 
responding  complete  anesthesia,  limited  quite  sharply  aW 
the  reflex  actions  are  depressed  or  suspended,  seldom  increaj 
the  bladder  is  paralyzed  to  a  severe  degree,  causing  retentio 
urine  and  frequently  an  enormous  distention  of  the  organ; 
intestine  is  paralyzed,  producing  meteorism  ;  the  rectum  is  pi 
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splacement,  etc. 

36  symptoms  follow  naturally  from  the  lesion  of  the  cord.  The  motor, 
d  yaso-motor  palsies  are  direct  consequences  of  the  intermption  of  con- 
the  cord.  The  suppression  of  reflex  acts  which  is  found  eyen  where 
entres  are  not  directly  injured,  is  the  result  of  the  severe  shock  suffered 
I;  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  or  days  the  reflex  centres  recover,  the 
08  reappear,  and  may  even  exhibit  considerable  increase  if  circumstances 
he  same  is  true  of  the  vaso-motor  centres,  especially  for  those  which 
tr  the  evacuation  of  urine,  situated  in  the  lumbar  cord ;  the  shock,  com- 
the  crushing,  paralyzes  these  centres  first,  whence  the  complete  retention 
the  excessively  distended  bladder,  which  exists  even  in  cases  where  the 
i  is  not  the  seat  of  the  crushing  lesion.  If  the  centres  recover,  occa- 
!>lete  evacuations  of  the  bladder  occur  quite  involuntarily,  and  usually 
1 ;  thus,  Steudener  found  a  powerful  contraction  of  the  bladder  occur- 
rly  as  soon  as  the  catheter  in  the  urethra  irritated  the  fossa  uavicularis — 
ion  which  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  physiological  facts  observed  by 
a  later  time  the  urine  begins  to  drip  continually. 

ipism  which  is  so  frequent  an  occurrence  in  severe  fractures  of  theyerte- 
nore  diflUcult  to  explain.  It  is  most  common  in  connection  with  crushing 
ical  portion,  rarer  with  that  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  never  occurs  with 
"om  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  downwards.  In  many  cases  the  erection 
werved  directly  after  the  injury;  ejaculation  at  the  same  time  has  oc- 
I  few  cases.  The  erection  is  either  powerful,  or  lax  and  incomplete ;  it 
>t  felt  at  all,  or  is  painful ;  at  a  later  period  it  may  diminish,  and  may 
-oduced  by  catheterism  or  other  irritations. 

lot  hard  to  form  a  plausible  theory  of  the  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon, 
nown  facts ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  subject  is  obscure  in 

lACts.      It  \ti  hfmt  ATnlAinnd   hv  thft  fuummntinn  nf  nn   irrlf.ftfion    iif.  fhn 
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ignorant  of  tbe  prcciae  condkion  of  the  latter  centres  and  ihtftr  icflex  cxdti 
in  caaes  of  pcrmEncnt  erection.     If  wc  take  into  view  the  ejmptooi  of 
which  can  ci>rtainly  be  notliing  but  a  symptum  of  irritution,  the  nssampt. 
tation  of  the  paths  which  give  rise  to  erection  will  be  found  the  more  { 
We  canijot  see  how  in  such  cases  priapism  can  be  regarded  aa  a  phcuoB 
paralysis,  unless  it  be  of  vaao-tnotor  paralysis.     At  a  later  period — and 
the  begliming  in  many  cases — there  is  no  doubt  that  re6ex  irritatioo  (as  tb^ 
Bting  in  a  distended  bladder,  the  introduction  of  a  catheter,  bed-sore^ 
give  rise  to,  and  sustain^  the  erections. 

If  the  above  group  of  Bjmptoms  should  allow  the  AH 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  severe  lesion  of  the  cord,  if  \t^^^ 
should  iit  first  be  taken  for  one  of  severe  simple  concusHioB 
days'  delay  will  usually  brhig  full  evidence  of  the  real  cond 
At  that  time  fever  appears ;  the  symptoms  of  acute  traar 
myelitis  beeome  more  and  more  distinct ;  bed-sores  appear,  i 
crease  rapidh'  and  steadily  ;  if  the  lumbar  region  is  crushed,  1 
is  rapid  atrophy  of  the  leg-muscles  with  loss  of  electrical 
tion  ;  the  urine  becomes  bloody,  purulent j  ammoniac^il,  etc. 
temperature,  especially  when  the  cervical  region  is  crushed,  ot\ 
rises  cuutinuously  and  to  an  excessive  height  (43'^-44^  C.  [109* 
111'' Fahr.],  Erodie,  JrDannel,  Quincke,  and  others) — the 
which  occurs  in   the  neuro-paittlytic  agony.      In  other 
when  the  dorsal  portion  has  been  injured,  the  temperature] 
been  abnormally  low  for  some  days  before  death  (Nieder), 
the  interpretation  of  tliese  symptoms  we  refer  to  page  128  etj 

Thus  the  most  severe  cases  are  rapidly  brought  to  an  endl 
complications— such  as  palsy  of  respiration,  disturbances  of  ciP 
culation,  pyaemia,  neuro-paralj' tic  agony,  and  so  forth. 

The  disease  is  by  no  means,  however,  always  so  severe;  til 
are  cases  of  partial  crushing,  w^here  a  fortunate  accident 
saved  a  portion  of  the  transverse  section  from  destruction* 
which  the  result  is  partial  paralysis  (Ollivier,  Obs.  25  and  Ml 
The  entke  process  is  milder  and  less  dangerous.  This  is  not  th« 
place  even  to  touch  upon  all  the  possible  cases  of  such  partuil 
lesion;  we  need  only  say  that  the  literature  of  the  subject  of 
fractures  of  the  vertebne  contains  cases  of  all  possible  degrees! 
severity. 

The  symptoms  differ,  of  course,  in  correspondence  with  t(] 
level  at  wliich  the  lesion  may  be  seated* 
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\  cervical  portion  is  affected,  death  usually  occurs  at 
be  lesiou  is  at  the  height  of  the  first  or  second  cervical 

e.  ff^j  in  luxation  of  the  odontoid  process ;  and  death 
;  as  speedy  when  the  lesion  is  above  the  origin  of  the 
lerves.  All  four  extremities  are  then  paralyzed,  while 
ration  is  so  difficult  as  only  to  be  maintained  by  the 
id  anxious  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  respira- 
I  speech  and  voice  are  weak,  and  swallowing  is  difficult. 
Tieal  enlargement  beluw  the  phrenic  nerves  is  the  seat 

the  expiration  is  chietly  affected  ;  the  legs  are  wholly 
I,  the  arms  more  or  less  completely  so ;  the  sensibility 
as  may  be  partially  retained  ;  reflex  actions  are  retained, 
5gerated  ;  M'Donnel  even  saw  co-ordinated  reflex  actions 
hand,  in  a  state  of  absolute  palsy,  made  a  movement  to 
genitals  during  the  act  of  catheterization) ;  priapism  is 
uent ;  life  may  be  retained  for  a  considerable  time. 

lesions  are  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  arms  are  free,  and 
:  is  palsied,  up  to  an  uncertain  height ;  the  legs  are  more 
aralyzed,  often  unilatemlly,  with  crossed  anaesthesia ; 
tition  is  less  impeded,  tlie  voice  and  speech  are  some- 
cted  ;  the  reflex  actions  are  retained  and  exaggerated  in 
jquent  course  of  the  disease ;  the  bladder  and  rectum 
fzed ;  priapism  is  somewhat  rare  ;  bed-sores  follow, 
bn  of  the  lumbar  region  the  arms  and  a  great  part  of 
£  are  free.  The  legs,  bladder,  and  rectum  are  totally 
I ;  respiration  is  not  impeded  ;  retiex  actions  of  all  sorts 
y  extinct;  no  erections  ;  rapid  atrophy  of  the  muscles, 
action  of  their  electrical  reaction.     The  symptoms  of 

the  oauda  equina  are  quite  similar ;  but  the  freedom 
plication  of  certain  nerve-paths,  especially  those  belong- 
.e  lumbar  plexus,  often  enables  us  to  refer  the  seat  of 
the  Cauda  equina,' 
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Course^  Duration^  TermifiaHon. 


There  are  liondreds  of  pliysiological  observations  which 
tliat  improvement,  and  even  cure,  may  occur  in  the  tirst 
slighter  form  of  lesion  (simple  incised  wounds  of  the 
Goltz  and  Freusberg  have  kept  dogs  alive  for  many  montH 
when  th«  dorsal  cord  had  been  completely  severed  by  a  cull 
they  observed,  however,  no  occurrence  of  regeneration* 

An  absolutely  fatal  termination,  therefore,  even  in  man, 
hardly  be  predicted  ;  indeed,  there  are  numbers  of  cases  of 
doubted  lesion  of  the  cord,  in  which  a  comparative  cure 
effected  and  life  ivas  retained  for  many  years.     Such  are 
cases  of  cure  of  a  probable  punctured  wound,  given  by  0! 
and  of  various  incised  wounds,  hy  Brown-Sequard  and  ofl 
Tliese,  however,  are  the  exceptions,  which  must  not  be  I 
for  unless  in  slight  injuries.     If  such  is  to  be  the  result, 
symptoms  of  myelitis  do  not  become  severe,  they  soon  pas* 
and  the  outer  wound  closes  ;  tlie  symptoms  of  palsy  are  reVn 
in  part,  and  in  part  remain,  so  that  a  more  or  less  complete 
is  by  degrees  obtained.   The  importance  of  the  functional  rep«i| 
tion  of  the  lesion,  urged  by  Schiff  (p.  64  above),  can  hardlj 
overlooked. 

Usually,  however,  the  secondary  myelitis  continues  to  incif 
the  paralysis  increases,  bed-sores,  with  their  unfortunate  cd 
qnences,  appear^  and  the  fatal  end  is  reached  after  more  or 
protracted  sufferings* 

The  second  and  more  severe  form  is  almost  always  fatal.  Wi 
the  cord  has  been  thoroughly  crushed  or  torn  in  any  part  i 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  regenei-ation ;  and  even  if  life  be 
tained,  in  a  number  of  cases,  for  weeks  or  months  (M'^Donnel, 
months ;  Steudener,  fifteen  w^eeks ;  Page,  in  a  case  of  severanot 
the  cervical  cord  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  vertebrae,  evea^ 
teen  months),  yet  the  ultimate  result  is  pretty  certain,  and  ocfl 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  severe  spinal  palsy.  It  is  a  ma 
of  course  that  death  may  occur  in  a  few  hours  or  days  after 
injury  by  pamlysis  of  respii-ation,  shock,  or  similar  ocoarreiU 

Is  a  cure  ever  effected  'i  and  is  it  possible  in  any  severe  spi 
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to!  The  opinions  of  physiologists  are  divided  upon  this  point 
libove,  pp.  64,  65).  There  are  no  convincmg  proofs  in  the 
;of  man.  In  the  instance  given  by  M'Donnel,  a  sort  of  cica- 
was  found  at  the  close  of  two  months,  but  not  a  trace  of 
le-tissue  could  be  found  in  it.  Ollivier's  observation  (No.  18), 
Jiente- s  case,  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  repair  of  lesions  of 
mt/B  sererity. 


Diagnosis. 

is  not  difficult  to  recognize  an  injury  of  the  cord  by  the 

ig  symptoms. 
case  of  simple  injury  to  the  meninges,  by  puncture  or  in- 
I,  the  occurrence  of  ineningeal  apoplexy  might  give  rise  to 
listaken  diagnosis  of  an  injury  of  the  cord.    Tlie  former  will 
be  recognized  by  the  symptoms  of  irritation,  which  are 
linent  at  the  outset — pain,  spasmodic  phenomena— and  by 
lighter  degree  and  the  greater  diffusion  of  the  paralysis ; 
ilially  by  its  rapid  and  favorable  course. 
severe  injuries  of  the  cord,  the  existence  of  spinal  apoplexy 
fe  suspected ;  but  it  is  of  no  importance  to  determine  it,  as  a 
ing  of  the  cord  is  doubtless  always  attended  by  hsemato- 
ia,  and  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  two  diseases  are 
tially  similar. 

ii^ca  of  seaere  eaneusslon  of  the  cord  may  usually  be  re- 
zed  by  the  absence  of  a  clear  demarcation  of  the  anses- 
i  and  the  palsy,  by  the  subsequent  course,  the  absence  of 
3res,  etc.  If  dislocations  of  the  vertebra?  can  be  proved  to 
the  crashing  of  the  cord  will  become  more  probable. 

Proffnosis, 

lis  will  readily  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said.     It  is 
iubious,even  in  the  slightest  cases  of  injury,  and  we  should 
•epared  for  a  fatal  result  through  secondary  myelitis ;  but 
is  still  some  hope. 

i  all  severe  cases  of  crushing  and  tearing  of  the  cord,  death 
I06t  absolutely  certain,  sooner  or  later.   But  there  are  excep- 
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tions,  as  has  been  before  said,  in  the  case  ol  slight  and 
partial  lesions  only. 


Treatment. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  a  carefnl  treatment  of 
external  injuries  (wounds,  fractures,  and  luxations  of  iheTPjtfr 
br^),  for  the  details  of  which  we  mfer  to  the  hand-books  of  atu- 
gery. 

The  injury  to  the  cord  introduces  a  very  important  eleme 
of  danger  in  all  these  cases  ;  in  most  instances  it  is  the  caus^ol 
death  ;  we  ought,  therefore,  to  make  every  effort  to  relieve  it 
to  promote  functional  recovery.  In  addition  to  the  ordil 
surgical  methods,  we  shall  often  have  to  consider  the  pro] 
of  trepanning  tlie  spinal  column  for  the  relief  of  compression 
the  cord,  the  removal  of  fragments  of  bone,  replacement  ol 
ends  of  the  fractured  bone,  etc.  We  need  not,  however,  discai 
the  value  or  the  feasibility  of  trepanning,  or  its  indications,  lor 
which  we  can  refer  to  the  work  of  Gurlt,  And  yet  we  believ^^  '^  - 
operation  is  indicated  wherever  there  is  good  reason  to  hop  :  r 
gaining  anything  in  tlie  treatment  of  the  dislocation  which  canned 
the  lesion  of  the  cord  ;  and  such  gain  would  be  more  probablpin 
fractures  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebra?,  as  fragments  of  thehndiefl 
can  hardly  be  reached.  We  can  scarcely  ever  expect  any  direct 
result,  as  the  injury  to  the  cord  is  not  from  simple  compression, 
but  usually  from  crushing  or  tearing.  Yet  the  removal  of  to 
placed  fragments  will  at  least  increase  to  some  extent  the  chnv  ^ 
of  life.  We  should  not,  therefore,  hesitate^  in  so  almost  hoj 
a  case,  to  undertake  an  operation  not  of  itself  very  dangeroua  if 
there  is  any  possibility  of  relief.  The  physician  must  carefully 
weigh  all  the  chances ;  it  is  certain  that  in  all  severe  cases  the 
operation  will  do  little  harnij  and  perhaps  some  good. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  consider  remedies  for  tfa^r 
matte  myelitis^  local  (or  if  necessary  general)  bleeding,  cold, 
ergotin,  and  belladonna,  frictions  with  mercurial  ointment,  etc 
(See  the  Treatment  of  Acute  Myelitis.) 

By  far  the  hardest  task  will  consist  in  the  personal  attentions 
to  the  patient,  those,  namely,  which  are  required  for  the  preren- 
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of  bed-sores  and  cystitis,  which  usually  destroy  life.     Two 

itradictory  requirements  are  usually  present:  absolute  qniet, 

the  surgical  injury,  and  frequent  change  of  posture^  for  the 

rention  of  bed  sores.     We  must  try  to  do  what  we  can  with 

r-piUows,  air-cushions,  pillows  pushed  in  alternately  on  op- 
ite  sides,  cushions  stuflFed  with  chaff,  great  cleanliness,  posi- 
Lon  the  face,  etc.,  as  circumstances  dictate. 

ie  treatment  of  the  vesical  symptoms,  the  fever,  marasmus, 
tns,  etc,  depends  on  general  principles.  We  should  comimre 
treatment  of  acute  myelitis. 


\Slow  Compression  of  the  Cord  (Chronic  Traumatic  Lesion 

qf  the  Cord). 

pare  the  works  of  OlUvier  (I,  p.  387),  JTasie  (p.  735),  Jaetoitd  (Dra  purapl^giea, 

;.).  Brown-Siquard  (Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities,  etc*   1801),  M.  I£aiien- 

rp.  313),  Lej/d^n  <L  pp,  213-311;  IL  p.  147).     Mao 

pf,  Dc  la  compress.  Icnte  de  la  moellc  Cp.    Lemons  eur  la  mal,  du  syat.  ncrr.  II, 

<5r.  n.  fasc.   1873. — Btm^tard^  Compresn.  leote  de  la  moBlle.    Dictionn.  ency- 

Blop.  dessc  rnMic   IL  Sfer.   Tom,  VIIL  p.  664.    W74.  —  a  Bmrkins,  Caaes  of 

unoerous,  etc.,  Disease  of  the  Spinal  Column.  Mi-d*  Chir.  Transact.  XXIV.  p. 

IMU^Vi^ffd  und  DiUmar,  Deutsche  Ktinik:.    1851.   Nr.    Z%.—Trauhe,  5 

rule  Ton  Rtlc ken markskrankhei ten.    Charit^-Annalen.  IX.  2.  p.  129.    1861. — 

Zu^hU^   Zar  Compression   des  Tt.-M.    GreifsTV.   med.  Bdtr.    I.    p*   5.    1803* — 

Tvung,  Case  of  Temporary  Paralysis,    Edinb.  Mod.  Journ.   May,  1856.— 

Case  of  Paraplegia,  etc.   Transact.   Path.   Soc.    XIX.  p.   16.    1868,-^1. 

^jfWy,  Caadefract.  de  la  colonne  vert    Arch,    de  Phya.  L  p.  735.    1808.— 

Curability  des  accid.  panilyt.  cons^c.  au  roal  vert.    M6in.  de  la  Sue.  de 

laoL   1662-1863. — Michaud^  8ur  la  mining,  et  la  myClite  dans  le  mal  vejt6br, 

pAria»  1871- — Charcot,  Anot.  pathol.  ct  trait,  de  la  pampl.  li^-e  an  mal  de  Pott, 

m€d.    1874.    No.  49, — A.  Comjor^  ParaplSg.  dans  le  mal  de  Pott.  Pans, 

— JSl  BtrlUtt,  Wien.  mcd.  Wochenschr.    1864.    Nr.   24-26.— 2>ff  Oiomnni^ 

6toria  di  on  caso  di  paraplegia,  etc.   Riv.  clin.  dt  Bologna,  1870.    No.  138.— 

I       I^eifden,  Uebcr  Wirbelkrebs.    Chariti^-Annalen.  XI.  8.  p.  54.    imZ.—M.  Ro^mr 

I       ik^  Wiener  mcd.  Presse,    1865,    Nr  42-45  ;  Zeitschr.  f.  prakt.  Ueilk.    1866. 

Kr.  46-51.  Tripier,  Du  caooer  de  la  colonne  vertfibn    Paris,  1866.^rA.  Simonp 

j      Pample-gia  dolorosa.   Beri  klin.  Wochenschr.    1870.   Nr.  35  imd  36. 

}eftnition, — Nameroiis  as  are  the  conditions  wliieh  we  em- 

under  this  title,  yet  all  have  this  in  common,  that  a  pmo^ 

%g  from  without  upon  the  cord  {and  the  nerm-roots)  coim- 
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presses  it  very  slowly  and  gradually  in  a  limited  hngit\ 
extent^  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  characteristic  symptoms  i 
in  all  cases  may  be  recognized  by  tbeir  essential  features  \ 
often  are  the  first  to  call  our  attention  to  the  commencement  ofil 
severe  aflfection. 

These  symptoms,  however,  are  not  usually  prodace'I 
pressure  as  such,  or  exclusively,  but  by  tlie  subamite  or 
transverse  myelitis  which  demlops   almost   invar  tail  / 
point  of  compression  and  by  tlie  second^try  degeneration  d  \ 
cord,  extending  upwards  and  downwards. 

The  essential  lesion  is,  therefore,  a  circumscribed  traa 
myelitis,   the   so-called  myelitis  from  compression;  and 
should  not  devote  a  sepamte  section  to  it,  were  it  not 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  very  various  morbid  slates ( 
nating  in  tlie  spinal  eohunn  and  its  content^,  and  that  theif 
toms  of  myelitis  from  pressure  compose  a  very  important  leiilui^^ 
common  to  all  those  forms  of  disease. 


Stiologj  amd  P&tbogeaeiis. 

Any  circumstance  which  very  gradually  narrows  the  spiw 
canal,  usually  in  the  way  of  organic  growth,  and  thereby  le»4 
to  a  slowly  increasing  local  compression  of  the  cord,  may  becoH 
a  cause  of  myelitis  by  compressiom 

We   have   already   mentioned   an   imjiortant  part  of 
causes,  viz.,  meHingeal  tumors.     To  avoid  repetitions,  we  won 
refer  to  wliat  has  been  said  above  (see  page  262  et  seq.)  upon  thii 
point.     We  here  repeat  that  a  gradual  compression  of  the  cord 
may  be  occasioned  not  solely  by  the  so-called  neoplastic  tumon 
proceeding  from  the   spinal    membranes,   but  equally  well 
meningeal  tumors  formed  by  inflammatory  and  hemorrhagic] 
cesses,  parasites,  and  the  like,  and  by  tumors  which  orig^inate| 
the  peri  meningeal  tissue.     All  these  tumors  have  one  thing  | 
common,  that  their  expansion  is  very  soon  checked  by  the 
rownesg  of  the  canal,  and  that  they  then  begin  to  exercise 
increasing  pressure  upon  the  cord.    It  is  self-evident  that  tl 
pressure  may  affect  the  cord  in  various  ways  and  from  differ 
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ay  thus  produce  a  great  variety  of  symptoms,  but 
Itial  conditions  remain  the  same* 

%y  be  questioned  whether  the  inira-medullary  tumors^ 
iTeloping  within  the  substance  of  the  cordj  ought  to  be 

among  the  causes  of  compression.  They  do  not  act 
,hout,  and  therefore  differ  somewliat  in  their  symptoms. 
mcteristic  of  them  that  the  cord  is  gradually  compressed 
>  point  of  its  transverse  section,  with  myelitis  as  a  gene- 
mpaniment ;  for  which  reason  the  characteristic  initial 
ns  relating  to  the  compressed  roots  are  absent,  and  those 
^redsion  of  the  cord  begin  at  once.  For  all  details  we 
the  section  on  tumors  of  the  cord,  and  premise  only  this 
tiiat  all  sorts  of  intra-meduUary  tumors  may  produce 
iptoms  of  myelitis  by  pressure — as  glioma,  sarcoma, 
^  tubercle,  syphilitic  gummata,  cysts  (hydromyelus  and 
lyelia),  etc. 

T  the  most  important  cause  is  that  furnished  by  diseases 
rubral  column.  The  most  frequent  of  these,  and  also 
t  frequent  cause,  on  the  whole,  of  myelitis  from  com- 
,  is  caries  of  Ike  spinal  column  (Pott's  Disease,  Spondy- 
ice).  We  need  not  describe  this  particularly,  for  it  is 
ated  of  in  the  text-books  of  surgery  ;  our  present  object 
dd  to  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  may  give  rise 
r  compression  of  the  cord. 

le  first  place,  the  wasting  and  sinking  of  the  bodies  of 
tbrm  produce  kyphosis^  wliich  may  give  rise  to  a  bend- 

narrowing  of  the  vertebral  canal,  with  compression  of 
u  This  is  certainly  very  rare,  and  only  occurs  in  exces- 
bosis.  Enormous  angular  kyphosis  may  occur  without 
ptoms  of  compression  of  the  cord  ;  and  on  the  other 
L0  paraplegia  accompanying  kyphosis  often  disappears 
er  without  the  least  change  occurring  in  the  latter ;  and 
dpre  are  cases  of  vertebral  caries  without  any  kyphosis, 
Hievertbeless  accompanied  by  paraplegia.  The  kypho- 
^tberefore,  the  sole  nor  even  the  chief  cause  of  compres- 
he  cord. 

[)st  cases  this  compression  is  produced  by  the  infiamma- 
tdation  which  accompanies  the  caries.     The  masses  of 
vol*  XIIL— 21 
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pus  produced  by  caries,  and  in  particular  the  fungons 
tions,  accumulate  between  the  dura  and  the  bodies  of  tbfi 
tebrse  and  press  the  dui^a  inwards  ;  they  produce  a  pach; 
gitic  growth  and  thickening  of  the  dura,  causing  a  contnii  [)< 
space  in  the  vertebral  canal  (Charcot,  Michand;  see  a!soriieFi 
artistic  illustration  in  Ogle),     The  dura  is  thickened ;  its 
layers  especially  are  changed  to  a  proliferous  mass  of 
fibroplastic  tissue,  partly  undergoing  caseous  metamorpl 
which  either  surroutids  the  dura  at  one  point  like  a 
presses  it  from  one  side  against  the  vertebral  canal  to  the 
of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  millimetres  or  more.     The  nerve 
the  place  are  more  or  less  implicated,  thickened,  swoll 
flamed,  etc.     Simple  caseous  pus*deposits  may  become  & 
of  pressure,  or  the  protruding  intervertebral  cartilage,  ot 
rated  and  displaced  fragments  of  bone. 

In  the  second  p>lace,  carcinoma  of  the  vertebra  shoidil 
mentioned  as  a  frequent  cause  of  compression,  chiefly  obssf^" 
in  old  persons.  The  primary  as  well  as  the  secondary  dlMl 
may  act  in  this  way  ;  the  latter  quite  usually  follows  priiai 
cancer  of  the  breast,  but  also  that  of  any  other  organ.  Not 
cancers  of  the  vertebra?  produce  spinal  symptoms  ;  that  depei 
of  course,  upon  their  location*  size,  and  the  direction  tak( 
growing;  but  when  cancer  attacks  the  arches  of  the  verU 
and  the  nerve-roots  which  pass  between  them,  when  it  hi 
tacked,  softened,  and  thoroughly  rotted  the  entire  bodies  of 
tebraB,  when  it  presses  in  to  the  vertebral  canal,  seiasea  oq 
spinal  membranes  and  grows  directly  against  the  cord  itself, 
the  chai-acteristic  spinal  symptoms  usually  appear,  and  thel 
of  compression  known  as  paraplegia  dolorosa,  with  most 
pains,  is  developed. 

There  are  several  diseases  of  the  vertebra!,  much  inferior  ivi 
portance  to  the  preceding,  which  may  occasionally  lead  to  c 
pression  of  the  cord.  Such  are  exostoses  of  the  vertebrie  gro 
into  the  canal ;  osteoma;  sj/jyhilitic  new  formations  of  the  b( 
also  dry  arthritis  of  the  vertebrae,  when  it  leads  to  consider 
swelling  of  the  articular  processes,  osteopliy tic  growths,  dep 
tion  of  bone,  etc*    Here  must  be  mentioned  also  the  thickei 
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i  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  anchylosis  of  the  vertebrse^ 
U  similar  affections. 

Dally,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  external  tumors  of  all 

growing  towards  the  vertebral  colomn,  and  entering  the 

ral  canal   by  any  natural  or  pathological  opening,  may 

rise  to  pressure  of  the  cord.     Such  are  echinococci,  saroo* 

aneurisms,  etc. 

I  these  causes  (with  the  partial  exception  of  intra-medul- 
tiimors)  have  one  element  in  common,  namely,  that  they 
on  very  gradually  against  the  cord, reaching /r^^  the  nerce- 
and  meninges^  irritating  and  afterwards  compreBsing  them, 
^lus  giving  rise  to  a  group  of  most  characteristic  symptoms, 
belong  to  the  first  period  of  development. 
lecord  itself  is  then  attacked;  it  is  exposed  to  VLgraduaZ 
Wtuion  which  interferes  wnth  and  interrupts  the  conduction, 
is  this  all,  for  after  the  compression  has  lasted  a  longer  or 
Br  time  (usually  a  very  short  time — sometimes  even  before 
ilegia  exists — ^  Charcot,  Michaud)  injlammatory  changes 
ir;  myelitis  is  developed,  at  first  confined  to  the  seat  of 
ression,  but  usually  extending  over  the  whole  transverse 
of  the  cord.  With  the  compression  and  its  concomitant 
tis,  very  characteristic  symptoms  aro  associated,  belonging 
Bcond  stage  of  the  disease.  In  most  cases  these  symptoms 
to  be  connected  with  the  appearance  of  myelitis. 
le  question  whether  compression  may  exist  alone  without 
tis,  and  may  of  itself  produce  the  paraplegic  symptoms,  or 
ler  pressure-myelitis  is  a  necessary  condition,  is  somewhat 
lerfluous  one.  It  is  certain  that  compression — especially 
acute — is  capable  by  itself  of  giving  rise  to  the  seve* 
raplegia,  which,  if  the  compression  be  speedily  and  fine- 
ly removed,  may  disappear  in  a  compamtively  short  time, 
e  oft-quoted  cases  of  Ehrling  and  Brown-Sequard*  It  is, 
er,  equally  certain  tliat  in  the  very  grexit  majority  of  cases 
protracted  compression  of  the  cord  is  very  soon  compli- 
by  pressure- myelitis;  it  does  not  seem  probable  to  us  that 
lyelitis  is  the  result  of  an  ischasmia  produced  by  compres- 
an  ischsemic  softening,  but  we  consider  it  as  the  direct 
uence  of  the  irritation  of  compression  acting  upon  the 
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dements  of  the  tissue.  Finally,  it  seems  equally  certain  that  in 
many  cases  the  mere  irritation  of  tumors  pressing  against  the 
spinal  membranes  (carcinoma,  etc.)  is  enough  to  produce  mye- 
litis without  actual  compression.  We  therefore  see  that  the 
pathogenesis  of  the  symptoms  commonly  known  as  compresmou 
of  the  cord  may  be  of  several  sorts ;  they  may  arise  through  com- 
pression alone,  or  through  compression  and  the  consequent  mye- 
litis, or  finally  through  myelitis  alone. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  compression  is  not  soon  relieved,  and  if 
myelitis  is  once  established,  secondary  degeneration  and  sde- 
rosie  of  the  cord  supervene,  as  in  the  case  of  every  transverse 
myelitis  (see  farther  on.  No.  10),  invading  in  a  strictly  r^ulnr 
way  the  various  divisions  of  the  cord  above  and  below  the  point 
of  compression.  These  in  their  turn  lead  to  other  definite  symp- 
toms, which  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  third  period  of  the 
disease. 


Pathologloal  AnaUmij. 

The  pathologico-anatomical  changes  which  belong  to  the  pri- 
mary lesion  (vertebral  disease,  tumors,  etc.)  cannot  be  described 
here  for  want  of  space ;  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  text-books 
of  pathological  anatomy  and  surgery.  We  have  mentioned  a 
few  chief  points  under  the  etiology,  and  it  remains  here  only  to 
describe  what  is  directly  concerned  with  the  cord  and  its  appen- 
dages. 

Tlie  meninges  are  often  hyperamiic,  opaque,  thickened,  adher- 
ent to  the  neighboring  parts ;  often  covered  with  deposits  of  va- 
rious thickness,  which  have  much  to  do  with  the  production  of 
compression  ;  often,  however,  they  are  remarkably  little  changed, 
are  smooth,  and  simply  pushed  a  little  from  their  usual  position. 

The  nerve-roots  are  almost  always  more  or  less  Involved  in 
the  morbid  processes.  They  may  be  closely  united  with  the 
tumor  or  the  exudation,  or  may  appear  one  with  it ;  at  first  they 
are  usually  swollen,  hypereemic,  infiamed,  their  fibres  are  in  a 
state  of  fatty  degeneration  and  beginning  to  break  down,  and 
this  may  be  traced  into  the  cord  (neuritis) ;  at  later  periods  the 
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roots  are  atrophied,  pale,  gray,  degenerated,  and  nearly  reduced 
to  a  connective  tissue  abounding  in  nuclei. 

In  carcinoma  of  the  vertebrsB,  especially,  the  nerves  and  nerve- 
roots  are  reddened,  swollen,  fuller  of  fluid ;  rarely  atrophied,  and 
still  more  rarely  directly  involved  in  the  cancerous  growth.  Sim- 
ple contact  with  the  malignant  tumor  is  sufficient  to  produce 
severe  neuritis. 

The  substaTice  qf  the  spinal  cord  is  more  or  less  flattened  and 
thinned  at  the  point  compressed,  is  often  reduced  to  a  slender 
cylinder,  hardly  the  size  of  a  quill,  or  to  a  flat,  ribbon-shaped 
string.  The  compression  is  sometimes  greater  from  the  front, 
sometimes  from  behind,  sometimes  from  one  side,  and  thus  the 
cord  gets  a  distorted,  irregular  look.  The  place  compressed  va- 
ries extremely  in  length ;  above  and  below  it  the  cord  is  some- 
times of  its  usual  thickness,  and  sometimes  rather  thickened  in  a 
club-shape.  The  consistence  of  the  compressed  spot  is  usually 
lessened  at  first  (inflammatory  softening),  but  afterwards  may  be 
increased  (sclerosis).  The  place  is  anaemic,  pale,  often  presenting 
no  distinct  change  to  the  naked  eye ;  usually,  however,  the  out- 
lines seen  in  cross-section  are  quite  indistinguishable,  the  medulla 
is  cloudy,  or,  at  a  later  stage  is  gray  and  translucent. 

MicroscopicaZ  examination  shows — ^if  the  compression  has 
lasted  some  time— a  considerable  increase  and  thickening  of  in- 
terstitial connective  tissue  at  the  place,  and  mingled  with  this  are 
many  granular  corpuscles,  often  also  corpora  amylacea,  while  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  are  thickened  and  in  a  condition  of  fatty 
degeneration ;  the  axis-cylinders  are  often  swollen,  while  some 
are  broken  down  or  have  disappeared ;  in  the  ganglion-cells  of 
the  giay  substance  there  may  be  observed  swelling,  the  forma- 
tion of  vacuoles,  pigment-deposit,  and  often  a  breaking  down  and 
disappearance  (Michaud,  Joffroy).  In  a  word,  there  is  chronic 
transverse  myelitis,  chiefly  interstitial,  extending  over  the  greatest 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  transverse  section. 

The  myelitic  changes  extend  beyond  the  place  crushed,  and 
may  be  observed  above  and  below  at  various  distances,  with 
diminishing  intensity. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  spot,  these  changes  usually  appear 
confined  to  clearly  defined  portions  of  the  transverse  section,  and 
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in  these  may  be  followed  up  and  down  almost  the  whole  leu 
of  the  cord.     These  are  the  well-known  secondury  degencrn 
(Tuerck,  see  farther  on,  No.  19).    Above  the  compression, 
terior  colnrans  are  affected,  higher  op  the  : 
/^lj|y^"\    graciles  alone,  and  in  the  latter  the  disea 

ascends  as  high  as  the  medulla  oblongata. 
the  lower  segment  the  lateral  columns  alone  s 
affected,  and  ohieHy  their  posterior  part ;  the< 
ease  descends  in  this  to  the  conns  ter 
The  change  may  often  be  recognized  in  fresh] 
parations  with  the  naked  eye  by  the  translne 
grayish,  or  slightly  yellowish  tinge  of  the  \ 
but  more  usually  the  altered  tissue  cannot  I 
recognized  with  certainty  until  the  cord  has  \ 
some  time  in  chromic  acid,  when  it  acqulm^ 
lighter  color.  With  the  microscope,  interstiti 
proliferation  of  connective  tissue,  and  de 
tion  of  nerve-fibres  ai*e  to  be  seen.  In  a  few  i 
A'A>>J  the  degeneration  has  been  seen  ascending  in  1 
lateral  columns  also,  usually  but  for  a  she 
tance  (Michaud).  Commonly  the  degener 
not  uniform  in  the  two  sides*  The  lllustmtioi 
S  /^^  ^  (^'g'  ^)  ^^^^^  ^  good  view  of  the  typical  distrib 
tion  of  these  alterations. 

The  myelitic  process  often  extends  to 
distances  in  the  gray  substance  also,  esf 
downward,   but  in  this  situation  requires 
microscopic  examination  to  detect  it ;  the  ch 
teristic  signs  consist  of  sclerosis  of  connective  I 
sue,  thickening  of  the  arterial  walls,  atrophy  i 
disappf'arance  of  the  nerve-elements,   pigmenfl 
tion,  etc.     This  process  is  important  in  expb 
ing  manj^  later  symptoms. 

In  severe  cases  all  these  processes  make  ; 


IMlTitse  mydkln  at  th« 
pdnt  of  ix)mpre«'ii>ri 
{i\\    Itae  Hght  hmlf  U 

tiha  left.  Above,  lercvii- 
dary  ascend  i«g^  detfon- 
Atatinn  in  the  fM^^lculi 
jCTTiHIei*  (1—3):  bclow^ 
do^ccndliiig  detreneni- 
tloo  af  the  latrml  eol- 
WuiiHi  to  tbt^  himl'iAr 
flord  {5—7).  Alu?r  MK 
ebiiud. 


ress:   there   are  consecutive   changes  in 


parts  of  the  body  (muscular  atrophy,  de 
tion  of  peripheral  nerves,  cystitis,  bed-sores,  etc.),  which  hasta 
the  fatal  result. 
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In  more  favorable  cases  it  is  possible  for  restoration  and  full 
H!Covery  to  occur ;  this  is  certainly  true  in  vertebral  caries,  and 
vould  doubtless  apply  to  other  cases  if  the  cause  of  compression 
were  removed.  In  such  an  event  there  must  be  a  regeneration  and 
lestoratioQ  of  nerve-elements,  at  least  in  part,  at  the  point  of 
compression.  The  processes,  however,  have  not  yet  been  fully 
studied*  Charcot  and  Michaud  have  examined  such  a  case  in 
which  recovery  had  occurred  ;  tbe  seat  of  corapression  vras  very 
distinct,  its  transverse  section  was  much  smaller  tlian  that  of 
other  portions  of  the  cx>rd,  and  it  looked  gray»  as  if  degenerated. 
The  microscopical  examination  showed  the  presence  of  much  con- 
nective tissue,  among  which  there  were  a  great  many  nen*e-Jibres, 
normal  in  appearance,  though  slender ;  they  must  certainly  have 
ilieen  diminished  in  number.  In  the  gray  substance,  wliich  was 
much  reduced  in  size,  there  were  found  some,  though  not  very 
nnmeroas,  ganglion-cells.  Little  is  known  of  the  more  delicate 
iges  in  these  processes  of  restoration ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
s-cjlinders  of  some  nerves  are  not  destroyed,  and  clothe  thera- 
ves  with  a  fresh  medullary  sheath  when  the  pressure  is  ra- 
ved.    Further  examination  of  the  subject  is  to  be  desired. 


It  is  important  to  remember  from  the  outset  that  two  chief 
>ups  of  symptoms  are  to  be  distinguished  in  compression  of 
cord,  upon  which  may  be  based  a  division  of  the  disease  in 
Jo  stages. 
In  the  first  group  are  included  all  the  symptoms  proceeding 
>m  lesion  of  the  parts  sittuited  externally  to  the  cordy  espi^- 
cially  the  nerve-roots,  meninges,  bones,  etc.     They  may  also  be 
^jBsignated  as  prodromal   symptoms  (symptumes  extrinseques, 
^TOiarcot).  This  group  furnishes  the  symptoms  which  are  usually 
decisive  of  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  various  causes  of  com- 
pression, while  those  of  the  second  group  are  nearly  the  same  in 
all  cases,  with  the  exception  of  such  variations  as  depend  on  the 
l^irel  at  which  they  occur  in  the  cord,  or  the  portion  of  the  trans- 
^prse  section  which  is  occupied. 

This  second  group  embraces  all  the  symptoms  which  are  da- 
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rivablo  from  compression  of  the  cord  itself y  and  from  thei 
caused  by  pressure  (symptomes  intriuseques,  Charcot).    Theyl 
are  nearly  alike  under  all  jiossible  causes,  as  above  stated. 

The  siiccessioo  and  development  of  the  symptoms  ol 
two  groups  will  give  the  characteristic  sigas  of  the  disease. 

This  being  premised,  the  generaZ  symptoms  are  as  followi.1 
After  those  of  the  primary  disease  (as  Pott's  Disease,  Tertebral* 
cancer,  etc.)  have  existed  for  some  time,  or  even  before  they  ha?t1 
been  observed,  the  first  evidence  that  the  contents  of  the  vertfr 
bral  canal  are  attacked  consists  in  certain  symptoms  qf  irritalm 
of  all  ike  organs  coniaified  in  the  canah  the  periosteum,  m^ni^- 
ges,  and  especially  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.     Pain  of  v. 
ous  sorts  and  degrees  of  violence,  pains  in  the  form  of  a  girdle^il 
excentric  neuralgias  in  almost  any  spot  (but  holding  constantlji 
to  that  spot),  oi)en  tlie  scene;  a  great  hypercesthesia  of  tlio 
portions  of  skin  which  correspond  to  the  distribution  of  the 
may  be  added,  but  often  disappears  to  make  room  for  a  corre-| 
sponding  amesthesia^  often  linnted  to  a  few  islands  of  skin- 
both  conditions  may  subsist  together.     Severe  paiji  in  the  be 
local  stiffness  of  the  spine,  great  sensitiveness  of  the  spinoii 
processes,  are  seldom  absent.     The  neuralgic  pains  are  otU 
accompanied  by  herpetic  or  bullous  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
these  are  afterwards  added  (especially  when  the  lesion  occupie 
the  cervical  or  lumbar  enlargement)  states  of  motor  irritation 
the  districts  of  tlie  nerves  whose  roots  are  first  implicated^ 
twitching,  spasm,  tonic  spasm,  and  contracture;  weakness 
paralysis  is  soon  added,  confined  to  certain  muscles  or  grouj 
of  muscles,  to  one  extremity  or  tlie  other,  and  often  accompanied! 
by  great  atrophy  and.  loss  of  electrical  excitability.     It  must  be 
observed  that  these  sensory  and  motor  symptoms  are  located  ia  i 
tlte  same,  or  adjacent  nerve'districts,  and  therefore  may  be  re*-] 
f erred  to  a  single  source  of  disease. 

If  the  original  causal  lesion  then  declares  itself  by  such  signs 
as  progressive  kj^phosis,  congestivp  abscesses,  pain  strictly  local- j 
ized  in  the  spine,  external  swellings  of  various  sorts,  etc,  the] 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  may  be  considered  as  already  roada 
out. 

This  prodromal  period  va^y  differ  very  greatly  in  duration ;  it  J 
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may  last  months  or  years ;  its  symptoms  always  precede  for 
some  time  those  of  compression  of  the  cord ;  they  are  absent 
only  in  case  intra-mednllary  symptoms  are  prominent,  when  the 
symptoms  of  pressure  may  be  the  very  first  to  be  noticed. 

The  latter,  belonging  to  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  con- 
sist at  first  of  a  paralysis^  of  more  or  less  rapid  development, 
usoally  in  the  form  of  paraplegia,  more  rarely  in  that  of  hemi- 
plegia, and  in  the  latter  case  usaally  developing  into  paraplegia. 
The  first  symptoms  of  paralysis  are  often  preceded  for  a  time  by 
parcBsthesia  in  the  lower  half  of  the  body ;  tingling,  f  urriness, 
sensations  of  burning  or  cold,  girdle-sensations,  etc.,  are  described 
by  the  patient.  The  order  in  which  the  sensory  and  the  motor 
symptoms  appear  depends  on  the  direction  from  which  pressure 
is  first  felt ;  those  which  first  appear  may  exist  some  time  before 
the  other  set  follows.  Those  of  the  motor  class,  however,  very 
soon  become  more  marked  than  the  other  set ;  the  preponderance 
of  motor  paralysis  is  quite  a  characteristic  trait  in  the  picture  of 
myelitis  from  pressure.  The  paralyzed  muscles  are  first  com- 
pletely relaxed  and  softened,  the  joints  are  relaxed,  and  obey 
every  i>assive  movement  without  resistance.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  considerable  increase  qf  the  rffiex  actions,  both  cuta- 
neous and  tendinous,  in  the  paralyzed  lower  extremities,  except 
when  the  lumbar  swelling  is  the  seat  of  pressure ;  the  slightest 
irritation  gives  rise  to  the  fullest  refiex  movements,  convulsive 
twitching,  and  the  like,  in  grotesque  contrast  with  the  absolute 
motor  paralysis. 

The  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  often  delayed,  but 
if  there  is  any  considerable  compression,  it  is  sure  to  occur ;  the 
symptoms  are  the  well-known  ones  of  involuntary  discharge. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  muscles,  at  first  quite  lax,  be- 
come by  degrees  tense  and  rigid,  and  are  attacked  by  twitchings, 
or  transient  tonic  spasms ;  contractures  appear,  at  first  tempo- 
rary, afterwards  permanent ;  the  lower  extremities  continue  in 
a  permanent  position  of  extension,  which  afterwards  gives  place 
to  flexion.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  additional  increase  of 
reflex  action ;  the  tendinous  reflexions  especially  gain  in  inten- 
sity, every  slight  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot  produces  the  most 
active  clonic  movement  of  both  lower  extremities,  often  a  con- 
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vulsive  tremor,  etc.     Tlie  nntrition  of  the  muscles  majrranaaj 
intact  for  a  time,  or  they  may  emaciate. 

At  this  point  the  cases  divide  ;  those  of  a  less  severe  i 
i*emain  for  a  long  time  of  about  the  same  severity  ;  sliglit  m] 
provement   gradually  appears;    the   anaesthesia  is  the  first  i*rl 
diminish  ;  the  functions  of  the  bladder  me  better  n^ulated;  tht  _ 
power  over  a  few  movements  returns,  increases  by  degrees; 
shortj  the  improvement  may  go  on  step  by  step  to  fall  recovery.^ 

In  severe  cases,  however,  the  symptoms  become  worse ; 
paraplegia  remains  complete ;  bed  *  sores  appear  on  various 
places,  cystitis,  fever,  general  marasmus  follow,  and  amid  inde- 
scribable IS  offerings  the  patient  sinks  into  his  grave. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  symptoms^  and  attempt  to  refer  tli»fm 
to  the  existent  anatomical  lesions. 

The  most  constant  and  most  important  of  the  prodromal 
symptoms  is  without  doubt  that  of  pain.  It  has  a  great  deal 
that  is  characteristic ;  it  is  confined  to  very  distinctly  marked 
nerve*root  districts,  being  in  the  beginning  often  localized  in  s 
line  or  a  point ;  it  is  neuralgiform,  lancinating,  and  often  (in  con- 
nection with  marked  neuritis)  rather  of  a  burning  character.  It 
is  very  distinct  in  carcinoma  of  the  vertebrae,  where  it  occurs  in 
severe  paroxysms,  especiaUy  by  night,  is  soon  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  narcotics,  and  gives  the  patient  fearful  torments.  A  vari- 
ety of  eruptions  of  the  skin  often  appear  in  the  district  of  the 
cutaneous  pain. 

Without  doubt  these  pains  should  be  referred  to  the  raechan* 
ical  irritation,  and  most  especially  to  the  consequent  neuriiiijof 
the  sensory  roots ;  this  irritation  is  brought  about  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  compression,  the  sinking  together  of  the  vertebne, 
and  the  narrowing  of  the  intervertebral  foramina. 

As  all  these  matters  may  differ  in  each  case,  it  is  readily  seen 
that  the  degree  and  extent,  intensity,  character,  and  comraen(5e- 
meat  of  the  pain  may  differ  greatly  in  individual  cases.  We 
refrain  from  entering  further  into  tlie  details. 

It  is  without  doubt  to  the  same  cause— mechanical  and  infljim* 
matory  irritation  of  the  sensory  roota^ — that  the  hypera?sthesjai* 
due  which  we  observe  in  many  cases,  found  usually  in  the  part? 
where  the  pain  is  distributed,  and  varying  greatly  in  character. 
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A  further  lesion  of  the  roots  is  indicated  by  the  ancEsthesia 

ccurring  in  their  district  of  distribtition,  which  may  assume  the 

>rm  of  a  zone,  or  be  restricted  to  certain  cutaneous  nerves,  or  to 

^uite  isolated  spots  of  skin,  according  to  the  number  of  fibres 

>mpressed. 

The  symptoms  of  motor  irrilation  and  paTolysis  in  the  initial 

are  referable  to  quite  analogous  states  of  the  anterior  roots. 

?mor,  spasms,  cramps,  permanent  uniform  painless  contrac- 

ires  occur  here,  and  alternate  with  paresis  or  paml3^si3  of  cer- 

lin  muscles  and  groups  of  muscles,  or  coexist  with  them.    The 

nation  of  these  disturbances  varies  according  to  the  seat  of 

ion  :  they  will  be  noticed  at  an  early  period  if  the  compression 

is  upon  the  roots  passing  off  from  the  cervical  or  lumbar  swell- 

:,  because  in  that  case  considerable  disturbances  at  once  ap- 

T  in  the  extremities. 

The  fact  that  the  motor  and  the  sensory  disturbances  are 
ferabie  to  nerve-roots  occupying  nearly  the  same  level  in  the 
rd  is  one  which  has  been  observed  in  many  spinal  diseases,  but 
especially  distinct  in  this. 
If  the  compression  and  neuritis  of  the  anterior  roots  becomes 
ere-,  the  now  complete  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  muscles 
followed  by  progressive  atrophy^  and  with  the  atrophy  there 
very  closely  associated  a  corresponding  diminution  and  loss 
'fa^adic  esrcitabilit?/,  wiiich,  as  will  be  seen  upon  closer  exami- 
tion,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration. 
It  hardly  need  be  said  that  in  these  paralyses  from  pressure 
on  the  roots  the  reflex  actions  are  always  extinguished,  and  that 
this  circumstance  is  not  without  value  in  the  diagnosis. 

In  the  second  stage  the  symptoms  of  motor  paralysis  are  the 

I  first  and  the  most  prominent.  In  fact,  paraplegia  is  often 
knough  the  first  symptom  that  indicates  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
use. It  may  develop  with  more  or  less  rapidity  ;  a  few  hours 
mv  days  are  often  suflBcient,  but  usually  weeks  are  required  ;  the 
potient  feels  his  legs  growing  heavier,  he  drags  them  in  walking  ; 
the  toes  catch  at  the  least  obstacli- ;  his  knees  double  under  him, 
and  so  walking  and  standing  become  impossible  ;  at  last  there  is 
a  complete  loss  of  all  movemeut»  even  in  the  lying  posture*  The 
mEscles  remain  perfectly  lax,  soft,  and  non-resistant  under  pas- 
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Bive  movement.     Their  electrical  reaction  is  unchanged;  tlieir| 
nutrition  is  at  hrst  quite  unimpaired* 

All  this  is  perfectly  intelligible  when  referred  to  the  gradually 
increasing  compression  of  the  cord,  with  its  accompany ing  luye-  j 
litis;  the  slight  initial  symptoms  of  weakness  may  without  hesi- 
tation be  referred  to  compression,  while  a  more  rapid  increase  of  | 
paresis,  a  relatively  rapid  development  of  paralysis,  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  myelitis.    At  a  later  date,  of  course,  the  proportioa  j 
of  the  influence  of  the  two  elements  upon  the  origin  of  the  com* 
plete  paralysis  cannot  easily  be  estimated*    As  the  disease  ii ' 
always  circum script  at  the  beginning,  the  nutrition  and  electric 
reaction  of  those  muscles  whose  nerves  originate  in  the  inferior 
(intact)  portion  of  the  cord  will  remain  perfect  until  a  descending 
affection  of  the  gray  substance  threatens  tlieir  functions. 

As  in  most  cases  the  compression  takes  place  from  the  front 
of  the  cord  (Pottos  disease),  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  motor  dis- 
turbances will  be  the  first  to  appear,  and  will  for  a  long  lime 
outweigh  the  sensoiy. 

In  a  niiuority  of  the  cases,  the  compression  is  limited  to 
half  of  the  cord,  leaving  the  other  more  or  less  intact.     The 
paralysis  then  takes  the  form  of  spinal  heTtiiplegia  or  hemipai 
plegia;  if  the  compression  of  tlie  affected  half  is  pretty  complete^ 
it  may  be  associated  with  a  crossed  anaesthesia,  and  give  rise  ta 
the  characteristic  unilateral  lesion  (see  below,  No.  14).     Usually, 
however,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  myelitis  will  exteu« 
over  the  entire  transverse  section,  and  complete  tlie  paraplegia 

The  paralysis  not  infrequently  begins  in  the  form  of  a  cercicd 
paraplegia^  i,  €,,  the  upper  extremities  are  first  and  completely 
palsied,  while  the  lower  are  nearly  or  wholly  free  at  first.  This 
condition  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lesion  occupies  the 
level  of  the  cervical  enlargement,  and  in  this  place  first  attXLcks 
the  anterior  roots  for  the  upper  extremities ;  in  this  form  of 
palsy,  muscular  atrophy  and  absence  of  reflex  actions  form  a 
characteristic  feature.  Or,  if  tlie  lesion  is  situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cervical  cord,  it  may  happen  that  the  motor  paths  in 
the  antero-lateml  columns  which  belong  to  the  upper  extremity 
are  at  first  exclusive]}^  attacked  by  the  compression,  and  those. 
for  the  lower  extremities  at  a  later  period.     This  might  perhaps] 
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explained  by  supposing  the  former  to  lie  nearer  the  surface  of 
lie  cord  than  the  latter,  and  thus  to  be  sooner  affected  by  pres- 
and  myelitis.     In  this  case  the  reflex  actions  are  retained  in 
^the  npper  extremities  also. 

Finally,  in  a  few  rare  cases,  a  so-called  recurrent  paralysis 
lias  been  observed,  that  is,  an  upward  extension  of  the  paral* 
ysis  above  the  point  of  compression  ;  e,  gr,,  in  compression  of 
the  dorsal  region,  extension  to  the  upper  extremities.  This  is 
explained  by  the  ascending  myelitis,  wliich  often  occurs,  and  in 
eome  cases  by  the  very  rare  occurrence  of  ascending  degeneratloQ 
of  the  lateral  columns,  which  may  extend  to  the  cervical  enlarge- 
5nt  (Michaud). 

The  sensory  disturbances  are  not  usual ly  so  marked  as  the 
^otor,  at  least  in  the  beginning.  The  development  of  paraplegic 
rmptoms  is  often  preceded  for  a  varying  period  by  parcestkcsiai 
ingling,  formication,  burning,  etc.),  which  may  cover  the  wliole 
>dy,  and  often  continue  without  a  break,  or  recur  during  the 
Iter  course  of  the  disease.  They  are  sometimes  due  to  compres- 
lon  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  sometimes  are  signs  of  com- 
^ncing  myelitis  in  the  posterior  columns  and  the  gray  substance. 
le  same  cause  may  be  assigned  for  the  paiiis^  which  often 
3pear  during  the  later  course  of  the  disease  ;  these  have  not  the 
lancinating,  neuralgiform  character,  but  are  rather  an  intense,  dif- 
fuse sense  of  pain,  burning,  boring,  pressure,  etc.,  extending  over 
the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities.  I  have  rept^atedly  observed 
Ihem  in  the  paraplegia  of  vertebral  caries,  and  Michaud  ascribes 
them  to  the  myelitic  irritation  of  the  gray  substance. 

Charcot  describes  also  an  abnormal  irradiation  of  pain  and 
paraetsthesia,  a  peculiar  dysmsthesiay  which  is  produced  hy  vari- 
ous sensory  irritations;  it  is  a  singular  painful  vibrating  feeling 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  the  same  for  all  sensory  impres- 
sions ;  this  sensation  must  also  be  referred  to  the  disease  of  the 
gray  substance. 

Symptoms  of  ancBSthesia  are  most  constant,  though  they  may 
Tary  greatly  in  amount ;  the  anaesthesia  is  usually  incomplete, 
and  not  rarely  presents  a  certain  contrast  to  the  severity  of  the 
motor  paralysis;  Courjon  states  that  the  sensibility  is  nev^r 
quite  destroyed  in  vertebral  caries,  though  this  certainly  occurs 
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in  other  fonns  of  paralysis  from  corapression.      A  retardaih 
sensory  condtictwn  is  also  often  observed.     All  these  8jniptoiQ6| 
are  very  simply  explained  by  the  different  degrees  of  compres-  i 
sion  and  of  rayelitis^  by  the  greater  or  less  implication  of  tk  ] 
gray  substance,  etc. 

There  is  very  little  said  of  va^fo-mot^r  paralysis  in  the  existing] 
reports  of  cases;  only  Hawkins  states  that  he  has  observed  (I 
constant  elevation  of  the  tempemture  of  the  paralyzed  half  of  the 
body  in  a  case  of  compression  of  the  dorsal  medulla.     It  is  coa* 
ceivable  that  the  slow  progress  of  the  interruption  of  conducUoii| 
in  the  cord  may  give  the  vaso-motor  centres,  situated  in  the  lam*| 
bar  region,  time  to  develop  sufficient  activity  to  avoid  serioo 
vaso-motor  disturbances. 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder  is  usually  a  subordinate  feature  ot'' 
compression-myelitis,  especially  when  seated  above  the  lumbar 
enlargement ;  it  then  seldom  appears  early  or  in  a  severe  fonn. 
Tliis  depends  on  the  seat  and  severity  of  the  lesion,  the  integrity 
of  the  centres  in  the  cord,  etc.  ;  all  shades  of  severity  may  iM 
observed*  The  severest  cases  are  those  which  accompany  a  pre*- 
Bure-myelitis  of  the  lumbar  medulla.  The  same  is  true  of  paral-^ 
ysis  of  the  rectum. 

The  condition  of  the  re/lex  function  sis  especially  interestiii 
an  exaggeration  of  their  activity  is  one  of  the  most  constaol 
symptoms  of  pressure-myelitis,  provided  that  the  portions 
gray  substance  which  preside  over  the  reflex  actions  are  not  < 
eased. 

The  first  thing  which  attracts  notice  is  the  increase  in  the 
cutaneous  reflex  actions,  the  lightest  touch  upon  the  skin  pro- 
vokes a  vigorous  reflex  jerk ;  if  the  skin  is  pressed  or  pinched 
more  strongly,  active  and  powerful  movements  of  the  entire 
extremity  are  made,  w*hich  often  extend  to  the  other  inferior 
extremity,  or,  in  their  severest  form,  terminate  in  a  convulsive 
twitching  and  shaking  of  the  limbs,  w^hich  may  continue  8oni€ 
time. 

The  re/lea;  acii07is  oriffinating  in  other  parts  are  also  in- 
creased ;  every  evacuation  of  the  bladder  or  the  rectum,  the 
introduction  of  a  catheter,  etc.,  is  accompanied  by  active,  often 
jvainful,  jerkings  of  the  limbs.    Irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  inner 
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surface  of  the  thigh,  or  of  the  urethra,  has  been  seen  to  produce 
reflex  erection  of  the  penis. 

The  tendinous  reflexions^  however,  are  most  markedly  devel- 
oped in  such  cases,  and  it  is  in  myelitis  from  pressure  that  they 
are  to  be  best  studied.  The  lightest  tapping  of  the  patellar  ten- 
don or  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  tendons  of 
the  flexors  of  the  knee,  gives  rise  to  reflex  actions ;  the  same  is 
often  accomplished  from  the  periosteum  of  the  bones  and  from 
various  fascite ;  powerful  pressure  of  the  patella  downwards  pro- 
duces reflex  clonus  in  the  quadriceps ;  the  slightest  dorsal  flexion 
of  the  foot  produces  that  clonic  tremor  of  the  lower  leg,  which  in 
its  highest  degree  extends  to  the  whole  1^,  and  then  to  the 
other  leg,  and  terminates  with  an  intense  tremor  of  both  legs, 
lasting  some  time. 

Nothnagel  has  recently  stated  that  all  these  reflex  actions 
may,  in  favorable  cases,  be  inhibited  and  arrested  by  a  powerful 
pressure  upon  one  of  the  great  nerve-trunks  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ities. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  increase  of  reflex  activity 
must  be  referred  to  two  circumstances :  flrst,  interruption  of  the 
conduction  to  the  brain,  which  interferes  with  the  function  of  the 
fibres  for  inhibition  of  reflex  action ;  and  secondly,  hyperaemia 
and  inflammatory  stimulation  of  the  gray  substance.  It  is  not 
at  present  possible  to  determine  the  part  taken  by  each  of  these 
circumstances  in  increasing  the  reflex  action. 

It  is  interesting  that  a  reflex  action  originating  in  a  tendon, 
the  centre  for  which  is  situated  in  the  compressed  region,  may 
become  extinct,  and  may  afterwards  reappear  when  the  motility 
has  returned  and  the  pressure-myelitis  is  cured. 

I  have  obflcnrcd  this  in  a  case  of  kyphosis  of  the  lumbar  re^^on,  in  which  the 
npper  part  of  the  lumbar  enlargement  was  evidently  compressed.  As  long  as  the 
paraplegia  continued,  the  tendinous  reflexions  from  the  ligamentum  patellae  and 
the  adductor  tendons  were  completely  extinct,  while  in  the  whole  sciatic  region 
they  were  considerably  increased.  After  four  months  the  paralysis  disappeared, 
when  the  reflex  actions  from  the  ligamentum  pateUse  and  the  adductor  tendons  re« 
appeared. 

Another  step  in  the  disease  of  the  cord  is  indicated  by  riffid- 
ity  of  the  muscles.    We  have  seen  that  at  flrst  they  are  com- 
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pletely  relaxed.  In  a  few  days,  however,  or  more  usaalljin 
few  weeks,  or  still  later,  the  muscles  begin  to  be  attacked  If ^ 
twit<:hings  and  slight  spasms;  they  assume  a  condition  of  tea- 
sion,  oppose  to  passive  movement  a  gradually  increasang  apf» 
sition,  and  at  last  contractures  appear,  at  first  tmnsient,  ih% 
permanent,  which  affect  the  disease  in  a  characteristic  war, 
Usually  these  are  at  first  contractions  in  extension;  thelegslb 
stretched  stiff  and  straight  side  by  side,  the  feet  in  the  pdtioii 
of  varo-equinus,  the  knees  stiff  and  pressed  together.  Atalsl 
period,  especially  in  vertebral  caries,  contractures  in  JkxioiL 
ways  occur  ;  the  hip  and  knee-joints  are  strongly  bent,  \h 
dmwn  up,  the  heels  to  the  buttocks,  the  legs  often  crossed 
locked.  At  first  the  contractures  are  comparatively  mj 
reduce,  but  return  whenever  the  traction  is  taken  away; 
wards  they  resist  all  external  force. 

It  appears  quite  certain  that  these  motor  symptoms  are 
able  to  disease  of  the  lateral  columns,  that  they  belong  to 
descending  dc^generation  and  sclerosis  of  the  posterolateral 
umns.     Tiiey  seem  to  be  more  marked  in  myelitis  from  pi 
tlian  in  most  other  forms  of  the  disease. 

Trop/iia  disturbanees  are  not  very  prominent  in  myelitis 
pressure,  as  long  as  certain  sections  of  gray  substance  (iQ  J 
cervical  and  lumbar  medulla)  are  not  directlj''  affected, 
nutrition  of  the  muscles  then  remains  intact  a  long  time,  i 
does  their  electrical  reaction  ;  at  the  most  we  observe  emaciali 
caused  by  want  of  activity  and  by  the  general  depression  ot 
nutritive  processes. 

The  case  is  otherwise  when  the  lumbar  or  cervical  enlargeroe! 
is  affected,  or  when  the  secondary  myelitis  of  the  gmy  substanci 
extends  upwards  or  downwards  to  those  parts  ;  the  consequenc*! 
then,  are  rapid  and  great  emaciation  of  the  muscles,  loss 
faradic  excitability,  and  the  appearance  of  the  reaction  of  4 
generation. 

In  a  few  cases,  affections  of  the  Jofnis  and  skin  have  be< 
caused  by  pressure-myelitis. 

Bed-sores  are  usually  confined  to  the  severer  cases.   The* 
is  true  of  cystUis  and  other  consequences  of  retention  of  uriw 

After  this  review  of  the  chief  symptoms,  we  have  to  say  a  & 
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words  of  the  variation  in  symptoms  which  is  due  to  the  differ- 
ent  seat  qfthe  compressive  lesion. 

The  case  is  most  complicated  when  the  lesion  occupies  the 
cervical  part  of  the  cord.  And  here,  again,  we  can  form  two 
subdivisions,  according  as  the  cervical  enlargement,  or  the  part 
of  the  cord  above  it,  is  the  seat  of  compression. 

In  the  latter  case  (compression  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cervi- 
cal cord),  the  disease  not  rarely  begins  with  pain  in  the  occiput, 
stiffness  of  the  whole  neck,  obliquity  of  the  head,  inability  to 
nod  and  turn  the  head,  and  so  forth.  The  paralysis  often  begins 
and  continues  in  the  upper  extremities  (parapl^a  cervicalis), 
while  the  lower  are  wholly  or  comparatively  free.  At  a  later 
time  there  is  palsy  of  all  four  extremities.  The  reflex  actions  are 
retained  in  the  upper  extremities.  Other  symptoms,  however, 
now  appear,  which  are  quite  characteristic  of  this  seat  of  lesion, 
and  are  due  to  implication  of  the  nerve-paths  there  situated. 
Such  are:  ocvZo-pupillary  symptoms^  either  paralytic  myosis 
(from  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  paths  in  the  cervical  me- 
dulla), or  spastic  mydriasis  (from  irritation  of  the  corresponding 
I>aths),  either  unilateral  or  bilateral ;  respiratory  disturbance^ 
from  implication  of  the  respiratory  paths ;  gastric  disturbances^ 
repeated  vomiting^  difficulty  of  swallowing^  continued  hiccup^ 
to  be  explained  by  implication  of  the  vagus,  spinal-accessory, 
and  phrenic.  In  many  cases  a  striking  ^xlSl  permanent  retarda- 
tion of  the  pulse  has  also  been  observed,  down  to  48-20  beats  in 
the  minute,  accompanied  by  fainting-fits  with  complete  cessation 
of  pulse ;  these  symptoms  have  been  referred  to  irritation  of  the 
vagus  (Charcot,  M.  Rosenthal) ;  and  finally,  epileptic  atta/iJcs 
have  often  been  seen  when  the  compression  was  situated  at  this 
point. 

If  the  cervical  enlargement  is  compressed,  the  initial  symp- 
toms of  pain,  anaesthesia,  spasm,  palsy,  atrophy,  are  localized 
in  the  upper  extremities ;  these  are  also  the  first  to  be  affected, 
and  the  lower  extremities  follow  later.  The  absence  of  reflex 
phenomena,  and  the  atrophy  which  soon  invades  the  upper  ex- 
tremities (see  above,  description  of  Pachymeningitis  Cervicalis 
Hypertrophica,  p.  221  et  seq.),  constitute  decisive  proof  that  this 
is  the  seat  of  disease.     In  this  form,  also,  one  or  several  of  the 
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above-named  symptoms  may  appear  (changes  in  the  pupils,  dis- 
turbances of  respiration,  retarded  pulse,  etc.),  and  complete  the 
picture  of  the  disorder. 

The  portion  most  frequently  the  seat  of  compression  is  the 
dorsal  region.  The  symptoms  are  very  characteristic :  girdle- 
pains,  intercostal  neuralgia  at  various  levels  of  the  trunk,  para- 
plegia up  to  the  corresponding  level,  reflex  actions  in  the  lower 
extremities  retained  and  increased,  nutrition  of  the  muscles  and 
their  electrical  excitability  intact,  etc. 

If  the  Iwnhar  regiari  is  affected,  the  paralysis  is  confined  to 
the  lower  extremities,  the  bladder,  and  rectum ;  the  initial  symp- 
toms are  localized  in  the  lower  extremities;  reflex  actions  are 
absent,  the  muscles  are  permanently  relaxed,  are  mostly  atro- 
l)]iic,  exhibit  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  etc.  The  paralysis 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  complete,  and  severe  at  an  early 
period. 

It  scarcely  need  be  mentioned,  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  loca- 
tion may  be  sustained  and  conflrmed  by  various  symptoms  con- 
nected with  tlie  vertebrae— kyphosis,  swelling,  painfulness,  etc. 

If  only  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  is  compressed,  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  Brown-S6quard's  unilateral  lesion  appear: 
motor  paralysis  and  hyperesthesia,  and  increased  temperature 
on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  bounded  above  by  a  zone  of  ansBsthesia, 
while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  there  is  (crossed)  anaes- 
thesia.    (See  below.  No.  14.) 

Course^  Duration^  Termination. — All  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  primal  lesion.  In  meningeal  and  intra-meduUary  tumors 
(see  the  section  on  these)  the  disease  almost  always  goes  on  with- 
out stopping  to  its  termination ;  death  comes  sooner  or  later, 
after  months  or  years,  and  always  amid  the  painful  accompani- 
ments of  severe  spinal  paralysis — bed-sores,  cystitis,  fever,  ma- 
rasmus, etc. 

The  same  is  true  in  cases  where  vertebral  carcinoma  or  other 
malignant  tumors  are  the  cause  of  compression,  except  that  in 
these  the  fatal  result  is  usually  much  more  speedy. 

But  it  is  otherwise  in  vertebral  caries^  which  is  by  far  the 
most  common  cause  of  spinal  compression.  In  most  of  these, 
the  course  is  comparatively  favorable.    A  good  many  perish  by 
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inary  process  of  severe  paraplegia,  bed-sores,  pyfemic 
^  etc  ;  but  the  disease  usually  runs  on  more  slowly  to  ita 
with  remissions  and  exacerbations,  often  after  an  apparenl; 
;  if  the  vertebral  disease  is  lit  up  afresh  by  an  accident,  a 
cal  injuiy,  a  severe  cold,  etc. 

I  miyre  favorable  cases,  the  paraplegia  remains  nnchanged 
uniform  for  a  considerable  time  (two,  five,  to  ten  months, 
O  three  years) ;  bed-sores  do  not  appear,  or,  if  they  do,  ai-e 
id.  Finally,  a  slow  improvement  begins  ;  a  few  movements 
It  times  (for  example,  wlien  in  the  bath)  be  executed  l>y  the 
^zed  parts ;  then  they  are  resumed  permanently,  grow 
Iger,  the  contractures  disappear,  sensibility  imi)roves,  the 
Kon  of  the  bladder  is  again  controlled  by  the  will,  the  excess 
flex  action  diminishes.  The  patient  then  succeeds  in  stand- 
ind  by  degrees  learns  to  walk,  at  first  with  crutches,  then 
a  stick,  and  then  without  help.  Thus  he  may  be  completely 
Bfed ;  but  a  number  of  months  is  always  required  for  the  pur- 
,    Such  kyphosis  as  is  present  may  remain  without  any 

Ea ;  evidently  nothing  has  occurred  but  a  diminution  of  the 
tion  in  the  spinal  canal,  by  which  a  resumption  of  use,  and 
r  of  smicture,  has  been  rendered  possible, 
ie  result  is  not  always  so  completely  favorable.  Restora- 
piay  remain  imperfect ;  partial  paralyses  and  contractures, 
atrophy  and  anaesthesia,  weakness  and  clumsiness  in  the 
if  the  limbs,  remain*  Such  persons  are  always  in  danger  of 
Ipse,  and  any  external  injury  may  arouse  the  sleeping  dis- 


Diagnosis, 

Ee  entire  group  of  symptoms,  their  beginning  and  succession, 
y  enable  us  to  decide  with  ease  that  a  slow  compression  of 
E exists.  Of  characteristic  importance  are  the  initial  root- 
5,  which  give  warnings  for  a  long  time  previous ;  and 
s,  the  more  or  less  rapid  occurrence  of  pamplegia  with 
^sed  reflex  action,  vrith  muscles  at  first  entirely  lax,  after- 
k  raore  rigid,  etc. 
be  only  point  wliich  usually  presents  difficulties  is  that  of 
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tke  caijse  of  the  compression.    In  man)"  cases  it  will  be  quite 
possible  to  ascertain  fclie  cause,  as  in  small  exostoses  of  the  ver- 
tebrse,  in  meningeal  tumors,  etc. 

In  tlie  ordinary  cases,  the  points  of  diagnosis  will  be  fan 
by  the  external  circumstances,  those  belonging  to  the  prii 
disease  as  such,  although  these  will  not  always  insure  a  coi 
decision*     We  will  give  some  instances. 

Potts  disease  usually  presents  the  symptoms  in  their  t; 
form,  and  the  actual  cause  of  them  cannot  be  ascertained 
other  symptoms,  especially  chai-acteristic  of  spondylitiSj 
present — the  gradual  formation  of  kyphosis,  especially  if 
lar ;  painf ulness  of  movements  of  spine  ;  great  tenderness 
nous  processes  when  touched  ;  severe  pain  when  the  eleci 
a  galvanic  current  are  placed  close  to  the  diseased  vertebra  (5t^ 
Rosenthal) ;  abscesses  of  congestion ;  youth  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  especially  if  he  be  scrofulous ;  in  older  persons,  a  pre- 
vious traumatic  lesion,  etc. 

In  vertebral  carcmoma,  the  viol^^ce  of  the  initial  pains  k 
usually  regarded  as  chai-acteristic,  but  there  are  so  many  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  that  this  circumstance  ought  to  be  allowed,  at 
most,  only  to  establish  a  suspicion.    The  girdle- pains  and  oih«f 
pains  of  excentric  origin  are  often  of  fearful  violence,  and  ' 
in  paroxysms,  especially  by  night    Great  hypersesthesia  usuauj 
exists  in  the  painful  region,  together  with  aU  other  possible  rooi- 
symptoms.    The  localization  of  the  pain  in  the  back  close  to  dw 
vertebral  column  is  said  to  be  characteristic  (Gull)»     If ,  in  :  ' 
tion,  there  exist  a  local  pain  in  the  vertebrae,  progressive,  r 
curvature  of  the  column,  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  i 
an  external  prominence  and  general  cachexia,  the  diagnosis  be- 
comes plainer,  and  the  more  so  if  a  primarj^  cancer  can  be  shown 
anywhere  else  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  breast) — the  search  for 
which  should  be  a  first  duty.    Yet  it  is  possible  to  confound  this 
affection,  in  its  first  stages,  with  almost  any  other  one  which  com- 
presses the  roots. 

In  respect  to  meningeal  iwmors  we  have  mentioned  the  most 
important  points  above  (p.  262  et  seq.) ;  they  are  usually  charac- 
terized by  slow  development,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  by  th^ 
absence  of  every  symptom  of  vertebral  disease. 
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In  regard  to  the  Intra-meduUary  tumors  we  shall  speak  more 
\  detail  fai*ther  on  (see  No*  18).    It  is  doubtless  extremely  hard,  in 
cases,  to  distinguish  them  from  cases  of  circumscript  trans- 
myelitis  of  spontaneous  origin.     We  merely  remark  here 
it  the  initial  symptoms  of  UTitation  of  the  roots  ai*e  usually 
ant,  and  that  they  open  with  symptoms  of  compression  and 
relitis  caused  by  pressure. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  rarer  causes  of  compression  of  the  cord — 
It  of  the  vertebrae,  exostoses,  Byphilitic  new  formationSj  anen- 
etc— is  made  from  the  signs  which  are  applicable  to  tliese 
though  their  uncertainty  is  well  known. 


PrognoHs, 

This  follows  easily  from  what  we  have  stated,  and  depends  in 

first  instance  upon  tlie  fundamental  disease.     Carcinoma  of 

vertebra,  tumors  of  the  meninges,  exostoses,  etc.,  are  never 

>vered  from.     If  they  lead  to  compression  of  the  cord,  the 

losis  is  very  bad,  or  absolutely  fatal,  and  the  most  that  can 

hoped  for  is  some  modilication  of  the  diu^ation  of  the  disease, 

spending  on  the  original  cause  and  the  greater  or  less  rapidity 

!  its  progress* 

Cases  due  to  compression  by  syphilitic  formations,  perimenin- 

\\  exudations,  and  vertebral  caries,  are  curable.     The  question 

lether  restitution  and  repair  of  myelitis  from  compression  is 

ssible  must  be  answered  decidedly  in  the  affirmative.     Wher- 

Irer  the  cause  of  compression  is  capable  of  removal,  the  cure  of 

paraplegia  may  be  expected. 

Tliia   seems   to  be  far  from    uncommon  in  Pott's    disease. 

long  six  cases  of  paraplegia  from  vertebml  disease  which  have 

le  under  my  observation  in  the  past  3^ear,  five,  including  two 

Itilts,  have  been  cured  or  decidt.-dly  improved,  and  only  one  has 

linated  fatally.     A  similar  result  is  reported  by  a  great 

ly   (Leudet,  Charcot,  Courjon,  and   others).      Accordingly, 

^e  prognosis  of  such  paraplegias  is  to  be  stated  as  compara- 

rely  :fcivorable,  with  a  certain  reservation,     A  good  recovery 

iy  be  especially  looked  for  in  young,  pretty  well-nourished 

persons,  in  whom  the  disease  of  the  bone  has  not  assumed  con- 
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siderable  dimensions,  or  led  to  large  abscesses  of  congestion,  and 
who  also  are  not  very  scrofulous.  Complete  recovery,  with  the 
exception  of  the  permanent  deformity  of  the  spinal  column, 
seems  to  be  a  possible  thing.  In  many  cases,  however,  we  must 
be'  content  with  an  imperfect  recovery. 


Treatment. 

Little  can  be  said  of  this.  In  cases  of  severe  lesion  (carci- 
noma, exostosis,  meningeal  tumor,  etc.)  there  is  simply  nothing 
to  do,  and  we  must  be  content  with  a  symptomatic  treatment  for 
the  relief  of  pain  and  other  discomforts,  and  for  prolonging  the 
patient's  life  as  much  as  possible. 

The  only  object  which  repays  treatment  is  formed  by  the 
cases  of  spondylartJirocace ;  a  steady  persistence  in  the  use  of 
rational  means  will  often  lead  the  disease  to  a  more  favorable 
course  and  gradual  recovery.  It  is  not  our  object  hero  to  enter 
into  details  regarding  the  treatment  of  vertebral  caries,  but  only 
to  cast  a  passing  glance  upon  it. 

First  of  all,  the  spine  should  be  kept  in  repose  as  nearly  as 
possible,  for  which  purpose  rest  in  bed  for  months  on  the  face  or 
back  is  necessary.  Apparatus  for  support  or  protection  of  the 
spine  may  be  veiy  useful  in  cases  where  movement  is  unavoida- 
ble, or  is  required  for  other  reasons,  or,  finally,  when  the  im- 
provement has  made  a  certain  degree  of  progress,  and  the  spine 
requires  still  further  care.  The  physician  must  be  earnestly 
warned  of  the  danger  of  those  mechanical  manipulations  which 
are  so  often  employed  by  ignorant  orthopedists  and  bandagers 
for  stmightening  the  spine  and  relieving  the  curvature.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  kyphosis  is  not  usually  the  cause  of  para- 
])legia. 

In  general,  a  tonic  treatment  is  to  be  recommended — ^good, 
abundant  diet,  such  as  is  specially  suited  to  scrofulous  patients, 
fresh  air,  iron,  quinia,  cod-liver  oil.  For  the  disease  of  the  bone 
itself,  preparations  of  iodine  are  much  in  favor ;  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, or  still  better,  iodide  of  iron,  and  externally,  painting  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  friction  with  strong  iodine  ointment.    In 
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►per  cases,  leeches  or  cup3  may  be  applied  to  the  spine. 
i>eri natives,  vesicants,  mox^  are  great  favorites.  The  white-hot 
Iron  has  lately  been  repeatedly  advised  as  ]>eculiarly  efficacious 
itt  Pottos  disease  (by  Charcot,  and  others).  Every  two  weeks,  on 
4?^vch  side  of  the  curvature,  from  two  to  fom-  eschars  are  to  be 
nxmle  of  the  size  of  a  half-mark  piece  (sixpence  sterling),  and 
X^SL^sing  throngh  the  entire  skin,  Strikini^ly  good  results  have 
l>i^eti  observed  from  this  treatment  even  in  late  stages  of  the  dis- 
•^5e,  Brine-baths  or  w^ai-m  sea-baths  may  support  this  treatment 
*xi.  many  cases. 

For  the  myeUtls  fram  pressure  little  can  be  done  until  the 
m  of  compression  is  removed.  In  the  cases,  which  have  been 
Sore  described,  where  the   cause  is  not  removable,   we  had 

not  undertake  any  treatment  for  the  relief  of  myelitis. 
In  vertebral  caries,  also,  we  should  do  best  to  put  off  this 
nch  of  the  treatment  nutil  the  compression  begins  to  dimin- 
bat  inasmuch  as  this  point  cannot  be  defined,  and  as  the 
of  doing  good  is  likely  to  inlluence  us  at  an  early  date,  we 
osnallj^  find  ourselves  justified  in  employing  the  customary 
^Biuedies  fur  the  relief  of  chronic  and  subacute  myelitis  {vl.  be- 
low, Treatment  of  Mj'elitis).  These  include  local  bloodletting, 
ierivatives,  frictions  ivith  mercurial  ointment,  the  exhibition  of 
ide  of  potassium,  pencilling  witli  iodine,  etc. 
When  the  process  of  regeneration  has  begun,  there  are  various 
.es  which  may  possibly  hasten  it,  as  the  continued  use  of 
fce  of  silver,  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  iron,  quinta, 
hnia  (used  with  the  utmost  caution),  moderate  hydropathic 
s,  and  most  esj)ecially  the  galvanic  current.  OUivier  (p. 
1)  gives  a  case,  in  which  galvano-puncture  was  apparently  fol* 
ed  by  good  results.  I  have  acquired  the  impression  from 
ly  own  experience  that  a  niodeiTitely  strong  galvanic  current, 
plied  in  the  stabile  way  to  the  point  of  lesion,  decidedly  favors 
&  restoration  of  the  spinal  functions.  I  place  the  poles  upon 
,e  spine,  one  above,  the  other  below  the  seat  of  disease,  and 
s  a  weak  cuiTent,  at  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
',  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  all,  once  a  day.  1  have  never 
this  do  harm.  Patience  and  perseverance  are  of  course 
luired  for  this. 
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The  symptomatic  treatment  of  the  chief  special  symptoms 
(pain,  spasm,  atrophy,  bed-sore,  cachexy,  cystitis,  etc.)  is  gov- 
erned by  general  rules. 

When  a  cure  is  effected,  the  patient  should  be  strictly  warned 
against  fresh  injuries,  which  might  bring  on  a  relapse  of  his  com- 
plaint. 

6.  Concussion  qf  the  Spinal  Cord — Commotio  MeduCUz  Spi- 
nalis. 

Abercrambie,  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.  German  tr.  by  O.  y.  d. 
Busch.  1829.  p.  520,-- OUivier,  L.  a  I.  p.  ASS.—Leydm,  L.  cIL  p.  ^^.—Bolmet, 
System  of  Surgery.  VoL  XL  p.  22S,^CUmen$,  Die  ErBchnttemng  des  R-M.  and 
deren  Behandlung  darch  Elektricitfit  Deutsche  Elinik.  1863-66. — Zid£U^  On 
Injuries  of  the  Spine,  including  Concussion  of  Spinal  Cord.  American  Joum. 
of  Med.  Sci.  Oct  1864. — Bhiehsen,  On  Railway  and  other  Injuries  of  the  Ner- 
Tous  System.  German  tr.  by  Kelp.  Oldenburg,  1868. —  Wehber,  Recoyery  after 
Four  Tears'  Paralysis,  following  Railway  Injury.  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. 
-  July  18,  1872. — Morgan,  Injuries  of  the  Spine,  Result  of  Railway  Concussion. 
Med.  Press  and  Circular.  Jan.  1873. — SehoU^Vebcr  RQckenmarkalfibmung  und 
deren  Behandlung  durch  Cudowa.  1872.  p.  76,—Eriehsen,  On  Concussion  of 
the  Spine,  Nervous  Shock,  and  other  Obscure  Injuries  of  the  Nenrons  System. 
London,  1875. 

Irdroducllon  and  Definition. — Under  the  term,  "Concussion 
of  the  Spine,"  we  include  those  cases  in  which  energetic  trau- 
matic influences  (falls,  blows,  collision,  etc.)  have  given  rise  to 
severe  disiurhances  of  the  function  of  the  cord^  witJixmt  any 
coiuid^iraMe  cisihle  anatomical  changes  in  the  latter.  Slight 
changes,  small  capillary  extravasations,  etc.,  probably  exist  in 
such  cases,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  constitute  the  proper  es- 
sence of  the  disease ;  for  the  most  part,  the  anatomical  change 
is  quite  negative,  and  we  do  not  yet  know  what  changes,  if  any, 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  concussion  proper. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  considered  cases  in  which 
severe  traumatic  injuries  have  given  rise  to  coarse  anatomical 
lesions — hemorrhages,  crushing,  hemorrhagic  softening  of  the 
cord,  etc.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  cases  in  which  this  does 
not  occur,  and  yet  there  are  severe  spinal  symptoms.  Whether 
these  two  classes  of  cases  are  different  only  in  degree,  and  may 
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ually  run  into  one  another,  we  will  not  try  to  decide ;  but  it 
^oes  not  Beem  very  probable  to  us.     We  rather  incline  to  the 
-^ew  that  the  concussion  of  the  cord  is  a  very  peculiar  kind  of 
^U^turbance^  and  that  more  or  less  of  it  is  usually  present  in 
^licee  severer  lesions,  but  concealed  to  some  extent  by  the  symp- 
toms.   We  may  here  assume  a  similar  relation  to  that  which 
"^^xists  between  concussion  and  contusion  of  the  brain  ;  the  for- 
ttXfr  being  a  condition  unaccompanied  by  any  certain  and  con- 
st^Dt  anatomical  changes,  and  the  latter  involving  crushing  and 
^estraction  of  brain-tissue. 

We  may  here  include  with  safety  the  conditions  which  have 

named  shock  of  ike  spinal  cord. 
The  diagnosis  is  in  many  cases  so  uncertain^  and  the  ivant  of 
^ifttisfactory  evidence  from  autopsies  so  great,  that  the  history  of 
"^tie  disease  is  still  surrounded  by  darkness.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, be  as  brief  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  great  practical 
^Hiportance  of  the  subject. 


Etiology  and  Pathogenesifl. 

The  most  usual  cause  consists  of  a  faU  of  moderate  heigJit 

"^irpon  the  feet,  l^uttocks,  back,  and  less  frequently  on  both  arms 

Outstretched  and  stiff.     I  have  observed  the  symptoms  in  two 

ladies,  produced  by  a  fall  on  the  ice  and  on  a  polished  floor ;  a 

on  the  buttocks  caused  by  slipping  down  stairs  is  often  men- 

jned  as  a  cause. 

A  blow  from  a  heavy  body  in  motion^  striking  the  spine  or 

ik^  acts  in  quite  the  same  way, 

A  stbdden  shock  to  the  whole  body  produced  by  the  sudden 
ition  of  a  rapid  motion — as  occurs  in  a  collision  bet^\^en 
ifaicles — is  a  common  cause  of  concussion  ;  of  late  years  railway 
uccidenis  have  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  aur^h  injuries, 
the  rapidity  of  their  movement  essentially  increasing  tlie  force  of 
the  shock.  They  sometimes  seem  to  produce  quite  special  forms 
of  concussion^  and  have  been  carefully  studied,  especially  in 
^England,  where  the  suits  for  damages  against  the  railway  cor- 
>i-ution3  have  given  them  a  very  great  practical  importance. 
The  action  of  any  of  these  mechanical  causes  may  be  limited 
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more  or  less  to  a  portion  of  the  cord,  when  the  spinal 
has  been  directly  struck ;  but  it  may  extend  to  a  great 
or  the  whole  of  the  cord,  if  the  sliock  has  been  indirect,  or  I 
affected  the  entire  system  at  once.      Severe  symptoms 
always  follow  dmictly  upon  the  accident ;  they  are  often  dd 
for  weeks  or  months,  and  may  not  appear  until  some  otherl 
jury  has  been  received.     We  must  then  assume  that  the  i 
has  only  produced  a  certain  tendency  to  disease  of  the  conL 

All  these  mechanical  causes  may  produce  a  more  or  less  i 
siderable  lesion  of  the  soft  parts  or  the  spinal  column;  whiril 
quite  a  matter  of  accident. 

Besides  the  mechiinical  causes,  there  are  others  capable  I 
producing  symptoms  very  like  those  of  concussion  of  tk  i 
which  we  will  not  umit. 

Clemens  speaks  of  excessive  coitus^  conjoined  with  untt 
excitement,  or  suddenly  interrupted,  or  practised  in  tlie  up 
posture,  as  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  a  certain  sort  of  coimjb 
of  the  cord,  said  to  be  indicated  by  sudden  w^eakness, ' 
of  muscular  force,  and  subsequent  severe  spinal  symptoms 

Violefii  menial  excitement^  especially  fear  or  anger,  is  ( 
sidered  to  play  a  similar  part,  and  the  paretic  symptoms  ^ 
often  follow  such  excitement  are  referred  to  the  cord;  bat  I 
nature  of  the  connection  is  quite  obscure,  and  seems  to  us  M 
effected  i-ather  by  congestion  or  myelitis,  than  by  a  cluunp* 
sembliutT  concussion. 

Finally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  stroke  of  Ifffhtnif^S^ 
causes  a  general  shock,  in  which  tlie  spinal  cord  \mtn^ 
and  which  causes  speady  death.     The  person  struck  ofWtt^ 
covers,  but  with  paralysis,  paraplegia,  etc^,  for  \^anons 
of  time,  for  which  no  anatomical  basis  has  been  found.  Ai 
of"  concussion  is,  tlierefore,  supposed  to  be  experienced  i^ ' 
cases  by  the  central  nervous  system,  and  in  a  few  cases  by' 
cord  especially.     We  cannot  form  an  exact  ideii  of  it  atpn 

The  pathological  anatamy  of  concussion  of  the  cord  is! 
tremely  imperfect. 

In  many  cases  which  are  examined  at  an  early  period,  no 
at  all  is  found  in  the  cord,  or  at  most  one  or  two  small  nuiinp 
ant  extra vasatioiis  of  blood.    Leyden  reports  a  case  which  enW 
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iatally  in  five  days,  in  which  the  most  careful  examination  dis- 
closed no  alteration  of  the  cord. 

In  other  cases  anatomical  changes  are  found,  which  are  not 
severe  enough  to  be  considered  causes  of  death ;  large  and  small 
clots,  crushings,  softenings  of  the  cord  in  various  places,  etc. 

In  cases  which  terminate  in  death  after  a  long  time,  chronic 
inflammatory  changes  may  be  found ;  it  is  supposed  nowadays 
that  chronic  meningitis  and  myelitis,  and  various  forms  of  gray 
d^eneration  and  sclerosis,  may  gradually  develop  out  of  con- 
cussion ;  but  this  is  not  determined  with  sufficient  precision. 

It  is,  therefore,  rather  rash  to  entertain  a  decided  opinion  re- 
garding the  proper  naiure  qf  ccmcussion  of  the  cord.  It  seems 
to  be  certain  that  the  anatomical  report  is  a  negative  one.  The 
most  common  view,  therefore,  is  that  which  supposes  only  molec- 
ular changes  in  the  finer  nerve-elements  to  have  occurred,  giving 
rise  either  to  an  immediate  and  complete  functional  paralysis  of 
the  latter,  or  forming  the  commencement  of  further  disturbances 
of  nutrition,  which  at  a  later  time  may  result  in  degenerative 
infiammation.  H.  Fischer  *  has  recently  attempted  to  develop,  in 
a  complete  form,  another  view  of  the  cause  of  shock  and  concus- 
sion. He  considers  that  which  is  known  to  surgeons  as  shock  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  traumatic  reflex  paralysis  of  the  vascular 
nerves;  the  concussion  of  the  brain  simply  a  shock  localized  in 
the  brain,  a  traumatic  reflex  paralysis  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 
Scholz  has  applied  this  view  directly  to  concussion  of  the  spine. 

We  cannot  see  that  Fischer's  argument  is  convincing ;  it  is 
hard  to  underetand  why,  in  so  severe  a  shock,  the  vascular  nerves 
alone  should  be  paralyzed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  nervous 
elements;  we  rather  believe  that  the  latter  are  affected  to  at 
least  as  great  a  degree.  This  of  course  shakes  the  foundation  of 
Scholz' s  application  of  Fischer's  hypothesis  to  the  cord. 

For  the  present  our  opinion  is  that  the  Tnolecular  disturbance 
is  the  chief  element  in  concussion.  Such  anatomical  changes  as 
may  be  present  in  individual  cases  are  accidental  and  not  essen- 
tial adjuncts.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  concussion  of  the  cord 
must  very  often  be  complicated  witli  contusion,  hemorrhage 
within  its  substance,  etc. 

*  Volkmann's  Samml.  kiln.  Vortr.    Nos.  10  and  27. 
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A  yery  iiiteroBting  statement  has  been  made  by  Erichaen ' — although  it  is  not  at 
present  quite  easy  to  interpret — to  the  effect  that  persons  who  are  sleeping  at  the 
moment  of  a  railway  accident  do  not,  as  a  rule,  receiye  a  concussion  of  the  nenrous 
system.  Those  sitting  with  their  backs  to  the  direction  from  which  the  shock 
comes,  are  the  most  severely  injured.  The  same  author  draws  an  excellent  com- 
parison between  the  effect  of  a  yioleut  mechanical  impression  upon  the  cord,  and 
the  loss  of  magnetism  in  an  iron  bar  which  is  struck  with  a  hammer. 

Symptoms. 

The  phenomena  of  concussion  of  the  cord  may  vary  very 
much  ;  there  are  many  circumstances  which  influence  it,  such  as 
the  nature  and  the  severity  of  the  traumatic  lesion,  the  degree  of 
individual  resistance,  perhaps  also  neuropathic  influences,  the 
external  circumstances  as  regards  the  care  received,  and  the  rest 
taken,  with  a  variety  of  other  matters. 

In  fully  developed  cases  the  essential  point  lies  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  sudden,  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  the  spinal  func- 
tion ;  if  the  concussion  is  local,  this  may  be  confined  to  the  parts 
below  the  point  of  shock  ;  if  diffuse,  it  may  extend  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  body.  We  observe  accordingly  a  more  or  less  exten- 
sive paralysis  and  anaesthesia,  coldness,  cyanosis,  weakness  of  the 
pulse,  disturbance  of  respiration,  retention  of  urine,  etc.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  gradual  and  imperceptible  shading  from  slight 
weakness  and  relaxation  to  the  severest  palsy. 

After  some  minutes,  hours,  days,  or  even  weeks,  movement 
and  sensation  return  slowly ;  often  there  is  no  other  phenomenon 
developed  until  recovery  is  complete ;  more  often,  however,  a 
sort  of  stage  of  irritation  follows,  to  which  chronic  inflammatory 
spinal  disease  may  be  added ;  the  latter  may  under  some  cir- 
cumstances last  a  long  time  and  result  badly. 

Not  every  case,  however,  begins  with  severe  symptoms  ;  there 
exists  a  class  of  castas  which  ought,  without  doubt,  to  be  included 
hens  wliicli,  commencing  with  the  most  trifling  symptoms,  after- 
wards develop  into  a  serious  chronic  spinal  disorder. 

The  result  is  the  production  of  a  great  diversity  among  the 
individual  cases  of  concussion  of  the  cord.  For  convenience  we 
present  here  the  following  principal  groups  in  outline : 

'  On  Concussion,  etc.    p.  120. 
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a.  OcTieral  and  r)ery  severe  symptoms  at  the  instant  qf  in- 
jury.   Death  in  a  short  time.    8er>ereform  of  shock. 

The  patient,  after  receiving  some  severe  injury  or  other,  is 
found  completely  paralyzed  in  all  his  extremities,  with  distinct 
anaesthesia,  great  prostration,  often,  though  not  always,  with  dis- 
turbance of  consciousness,  with  involuntary  evacuations.  The 
pulse  is  very  small,  weak  and  slow,  the  skin  cool  and  pale,  or 
slightly  cyanotic,  the  respiration  disturbed,  dyspnoic,  etc. 

In  a  few  hours  or  days  death  occurs  amid  general  prostra- 
tion, increasing  collapse,  and  paralysis  of  the  respiration  and 
circulation. 

In  this  class  must  be  included  the  cases  of  severe  injury  to 
the  cord  which  end  fatally  in  a  day  or  two  without  any  visible 
lesion  (as  crushing)  which  should  necessarily  involve  death. 

These  disturbances  are  plainly  due  to  a  severe  molecular  con- 
cussion of  the  substance  of  the  cord,  whereby  its  internal  nutri- 
tion is  impaired  and  arrested. 

.  b.  Severe  symptoms  at  the  momeTii  of  receiving  the  injury. 
Cfure  in  a  short  time.    Slight  shx>ck. 

Immediately  after  the  accident  the  patient  is  found,  usually 
in  full  possession  of  consciousness,  complaining  of  severe  and 
general  pains  in  his  body  or  in  the  lower  half  of  it.  The  lower 
extremities,  less  commonly  the  upper  also,  are  more  or  less 
severely  paralyzed;  usually  there  is  anaesthesia  also,  but  the 
latter  is  not  always  present,  and  often  is  but  slight.  The  blad- 
der is  not  always  paralyzed.  There  are  no  symptoms  of  spasm. 
If  such  a  case  is  seen  within  a  moderate  time  after  the  accident, 
the  reflex  function,  especially  that  connected  with  the  tendons, 
may  be  found  exaggerated,  and  the  electrical  reaction  in  the 
paretic  parts  may  be  increased  or  depressed. 

In  a  few  days  improvement  appears ;  the  patient  regains  the 
power  to  stand  and  walk,  but  slowly,  hesitatingly,  feebly,  and 
with  tremor.  The  pains  disappear ;  improvement  makes  rapid 
progress,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  recovery  is  complete.  As  an 
example  of  this  form  I  repeat  the  following  case  in  brief. 

Johann  Schaefer,  eet  55,  day-laborer,  four  weeks  ago  feU  a  distance  of  twenty 
feet  from  a  tree,  landing  on  his  feet  and  buttocks.  He  was  not  unconscious,  but 
was  paralyzed  immediately,  and  had  to  be  carried  home.    The  following  symptoms 
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were  there  obserred :  violent  general  pains  in  the  loins  and  legs,  Leg9  quits  paror 
lyud  and  immovable  for  about  a  week,  when  improvement  gradually  commenced, 
80  that  the  patient  can  now  walk  a  couple  of  steps.  The  seniotion  of  the  legs  teas 
always  good  ;  no  ana^sthe8ia  was  observed.  Evacuation  of  the  bladder  always  nor- 
mal. Stool  retained  the  first  day,  afterwards  regular.  The  pains  have  disappeared 
by  degrees,  but  the  legs  still  tremble  and  are  stiff. 

Present  condition. — The  patient  can  scarcely  walk  two  steps,  and  does  it  slowly, 
hesitatingly,  dragging  his  feet,  but  without  ataxia.  Standing  on  the  toes  or  on  one 
foot  is  very  difficult  Both  legs  tremble  when  he  stands.  Sensibility  of  the  lower 
extremities  quite  normal.  Cutaneous  reflex  functions  retained.  Tendinous  reflex 
fimction  strikingly  active.  No  distinct  atrophy  of  the  legs.  Tlie  electrical  excita- 
bility of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  is  remarkably  depressed, 
without  qualitative  change.  Sphincters  and  upper  extremities  quite  normaL  No 
change  in  the  back  and  vertebral  column.  Region  of  sacrum  somewhat  sensitiYe  to 
pressure. 

The  galvanic  treatment  (to  the  spinal  column  and  legs)  was  wonderfully  succea- 
f  ul ;  after  a  few  sessions  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  quite  well,  and  was  discharged 
cured  after  twenty-two  (daily)  sessions.  The  electrical  reaction  was  again  almost 
normal. 


c.  Severe  symptoms  at  the  first ;  folUmed  by  aprotrdcted  ill- 
ness of  some  years'  duration  ;  recovery  in  most  cases. 

Shortly  after  the  accident,  the  patient  displays  great  weak- 
ness, which  rapidly  increases  to  a  paralysis  of  various  extent, 
often  embracing  all  the  extremities.  With  this  are  associated 
acute  pains,  more  or  less  diffuse,  often  chiefly  located  along  the 
spine,  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  loins.  Parsesthesia  occurs ; 
cutaneous  anaesthesia  is  not  usually  very  marked.  Retention  of 
urine  and  retardation  of  pulse  occur.  In  many  cases  an  impli- 
cation of  the  brain  is  indicated  by  unconsciousness  and  vomiting 
at  the  first ;  or  by  an  increased  irritability  of  mind  afterwards. 

Slow  and  gradual  improvement  occurs ;  great  weakness  of 
the  extremities,  slight  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  acute  pains  and 
great  sensitiveness  remain.  The  extremities  are  cool  and  livid, 
the  vertebral  column  is  painful  to  pressure,  and  often  excessively 
sensitive.  The  patient  is  obliged  to  learn  to  walk  by  slow  de- 
grees. After  a  long  time — often  years — a  condition  which  ap- 
proaches recovery  is  attained ;  but  the  patient  always  remains 
irritable  and  sensitive,  and  has  to  guard  against  injury.  The 
following  may  serve  as  an  illustration : 
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:,  aged  twenty,  in  April,  1872,  slipped  and  fell  on  a  polished  floor,  corn- 
on  her  seat.  She  inimedifatelj  felt  a  severe  pain  in  the  harl-  of  the  neek 
kf,  with  ^eat  leirfttnesjf^  but  waa  able  to  go  into  another  room.  In  a  quarter 
jour  she  tvmitcd^  the  pain*  increased^  there  was  severe  paresis  of  the  entire 
to  that  she  could  not  even  raise  her  head.  AU  eiforts  lo  move  were  extremely 
ll,  and  she  was  exceasively  sensitive  to  light.  Vertebra*  very  sensitive  to  pres- 
naoibness  of  hands  and  f eet^  oppression  of  the  chest,  weak  and  slow  pulse ; 
Vere  the  leading  symptoms  at  first.  Urine  retained  only  during  the  first  day. 
third  month  she  begins  to  be  able  to  lift  her  head  a  sshort  time ;  the  feelings 
loordial  distress  disajjpear;  afterwards  the  movements  uf  hands  and  feet  are 
fered.  At  the  begLnning  of  September  the  patient  can  walk  a  few  steps,  if 
iled.    Improvement  very  slowly  progressing. 

i  tJifi  beginning  of  Jnne,  1S73,  I  found  the  patient  a  fresh,  healthy  girl  in 
Nofle,  but  with  very  excitable  nerves.  In  walking — for  which  a  slight  support 
marked  siowness  and  diffi^ty  in  perfannitq/  the  nioiimu  strikes  the 
Fcft  Her  back  seems  weak,  and  vacillates  in  various  directions.  In  a  few 
she  sinks  upon  her  knees,  and  is  forced  to  sit  down.  Standing  is  accom* 
d  tolerably  well  for  a  considerable  time.  SiUintj  without  a  support  for  tlie 
b  possible  only  for  a  short  time.  No  ataxia.  Given  movements  are  eaeity 
ted  with  the  legs,  but  without  force.  Arms  and  bead  quite  free  from  symp- 
No  difficulty  with  the  bladder,  no  sense  of  constriction,  no  palpitation  of 
SmtHtUit^  normal  everyivhere;  slight  numbness  is  said  to  be  felt  occa- 
Ij  in  the  soles.  Spinal  column  straight,  ea.sily  moved.  The  spinous  pro- 
of the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebra?,  and  those  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
ty  sensitive  to  pressure. 

viiiic  treatment  is  carefully  commenced,  and  is  followed  by  a  rapid  and 
■ive  improvement  By  the  middle  of  August  the  patient  can  walk  quite 
ly  withottt  a  stick.  She  then  makes  use  of  the  cold-water  treatment  in 
land*  from  which  she  returns  with  fresh  improvement.  Another  five  weeks* 
of  galvanic  treatment  is  also  attended  by  good  results.  The  patient  was 
tared  in  t^  course  of  the  year  1874,  and  in  1875  was  married. 

L  Very  sligM  symptoms  at  the  beginning;  a  severe  progres- 
$pinal  disease  deoelops  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Me- 
doubtful. 

,t  the  lirst  moment — e.  g,^  if  a  railway  collision — the  syrap- 
are  very  insigniticaiit.  The  patient  has  a  sensation  ol:  hav- 
»een  severely  shaken,  a  momentary  weakness,  perhaps  some 
bsion  of  mind,  but  soon  recovers,  picks  himself  up  and  walks 
It,  dismisses  apprehension  from  his  mind,  and  goes  on  his 
Bey. 
hi  the  next  day,  or  several  days  later,  or  even  after  weeks 
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and  months,  more  threatening  symptoms  set  in,  perhaps  pre- 
ceded for  a  considerable  time  by  Very  slight  and  unnoticed 
premonitions.  A  geneml  depression  of  strength,  sleeplessness, 
slight  mental  indisposition,  tendency  to  shed  tears,  etc.,  may  be 
noticed ;  the  patient  cannot  attend  to  his  usual  business ;  pains 
appear  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and  gradually  increase. 

Out  of  these  symptoms  a  group  gradually  develops,  which  is 
very  far  from  being  identical  in  given  cases,  but  which  in  general 
presents  the  following  as  its  chief  features :  increasing  weakness 
of  the  legs,  which  may  reach  different  degrees  of  severity ;  the 
gait  is  uncertain,  straddling,  stiff,  and  dragging ;  uncertainty  in 
standing,  indications  of  disturbed  co-ordination  are  often  present. 
Stiffness  of  the  back  and  the  general  attitude.  Back  painful, 
especially  when  moved ;  some  of  the  spinous  processes  extremely 
sensitive.  Girdle-sensation,  parsesthesia  of  all  sorts,  anaesthesia 
of  various  degree  and  location,  and  often  hypertesthesia.  Weak- 
ness of  the  bladder,  diminution  and  loss  of  sexual  power.  Im- 
paired general  nutrition,  pale  sallow  complexion,  changed  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  Marked  atrophy  in  certain  muscles 
and  groups  of  muscles,  often  quite  extensive.  Disturbances  of 
circulation,  bluish  complexion,  cold  extremities,  etc. 

With  these  are  usually  conjoined  symptoms  which  point  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  cerebral  functions ;  broken,  poor  sleep,  timid- 
ity  and  irritability,  weakness  of  intelligence,  impairment  of 
memory  and  of  power  to  work,  change  of  cliaracter,  constriction 
of  the  head,  increased  irritability  of  the  senses,  etc. 

These  are  essentially  the  marks  of  a  very  slow  meningo-my- 
elitis,  associated  with  more  or  less  considerable  disturbances  of 
the  cerebral  functions. 

The  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  usually  fluctuates  a 
good  deal.  Periods  of  apparent  improvement  and  comparative 
health  alternate  with  those  of  downward  progress.  On  the 
whole,  a  gradual  loss  usually  occurs ;  a  favorable  result  is  sel- 
dom seen  ;  but  cases  occur  in  which,  after  a  very  long  time,  the 
disease  has  considerably  improved,  or  at  least  has  ceased  to  make 
progress. 

This  category  is  largely  composed  of  the  cases  which  Erichsen 
has  so  admirably  described ;  they  have  been  observed  more  fre- 
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quently  of  late,  especially  as  a  consequence  of  railway  accidents, 
and  have  acquired  a  great  practical  importance  in  connection 
with  the  latter  (railway'Spine  of  the  English).  They  may,  how- 
ever, equally  well  follow  other  severe  concussions  of  the  body, 
and  especially  of  the  back.  Clemens  describes  a  similar  case,  in 
which,  after  a  fall  from  a  scaffolding,  atrophy  and  paralysis 
began  to  appear  three-quarters  of  a  year  after  the  accident.  The 
two  last  observations  by  Scholz  are  excellent  instances  of  this 
form  of  concussion.  There  are  various  cases  of  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy  originating  in  suigical  injury  which  might  be  in- 
cluded here. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  establish  a  concussion 
of  the  cord  with  certainty,  since  the  symptoms,  especially  at  the 
beginning,  possess  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  of  slight 
hemorrhages  or  contusions  of  the  cord. 

The  entire  group  of  concussions  of  the  spinal  cord  is  still 
somewhat  doubtful  and  undefined,  and  by  many  is  only  retained 
in  order  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  certain  cases  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  easily  interpreted.  We  shall  make  an  attempt  at  a 
stricter  definition. 

The  distinguishing  character  of  concussion  is  the  fact  that,  in 
consequence  of  some  one  of  the  above-mentioned  causes  (espe- 
cially a  traumatic  lesion),  severe  disturbances  of  the  functions 
of  the  cord  occur,  while  at  the  same  time  the  entire  course  of 
events  shows  the  absence  of  any  severe  anatomical  lesion,  such 
as  often  actually  follow  such  accidents. 

The  case  may  then  take  one  of  two  forms :  either  (1)  severe 
disturbance  quickly  appears,  most  severe  immediately  after  the 
injury,  and  is  followed  in  a  comparatively  short  time  by  improve- 
ment, disappearance  of  the  grave  symptoms,  until  recovery  is 
complete ;  or  (2)  no  symptoms  appear  at  first,  or  at  most  only 
trifling  ones,  the  functions  of  the  cord  are  comparatively  free, 
the  idea  of  a  severe  anatomical  lesion  of  the  cord  seems  inadmis- 
sible, an^  yet  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time  severe  and  increasing 
disturbances  do  follow,  which  indicate  a  profound  affection  of 
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the  cord.     In  both  cases  we  shall  be  compelled  to  assume  the 
existence  of  molecular  changes  due  to  the  traumatic  lesion. 

Either  class,  however,  may  give  rise  to  mistakes. 

Cases  of  the  first  class  may  be  mistaken  for  crashing  and 
contusion  of  the  cord,  with  hsematomyelia  and  hsematorrhachis. 
The  symptoms  of  all  these  may  be  very  much  alike  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  it  is  not  impracticable  to  draw  the  diagnosis.  Concus- 
sion agrees  with  crushing  and  tearing  and  with  hsematomyelia, 
in  the  severity  of  its  initial  symptoms,  its  paralysis,  etc.  ;  but  its 
course  is  much  more  rapid  and  favorable.  This  point  is  entirely 
decisive.  When,  therefore,  an  apparently  severe  paraplegia 
comes  to  a  favorable  ending  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  without 
bed-sores,  etc.,  we  should  assume  the  existence  of  concussion. 
The  rapidity  of  recovery  and  the  favorable  termination  belong  to 
ha^matorrhachis  and  to  concussion;  but  the  initial  symptoms 
are  different,  being  usually  more  severe  in  concussion.  In  h»- 
matorrhachis  the  preponderant  symptoms  are  those  of  pain  and 
spasm  ;  the  paralysis  is  slighter ;  in  concussion  the  opposite  is 
usually  the  case. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  concussion  may  be  favored  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstances:  distribution  of  the  paralysis  over  the  entire 
spinal  region  without  the  corresponding  disturbance  of  respira- 
tion and  the  rapidly  fatal  result  which  are  the  regular  conse- 
quences of  crushing  of  the  cervical  region ;  paleness  and  coolness 
of  the  skin,  small,  retarded  pulse,  absence  of  dislocation  or 
fracture  of  the  vertebne,  absence  of  pain  and  stiffness  of  the 
back  at  the  commencement,  etc. 

Cases  of  the  second  class  are  not  essentially  distinct  from 
those  of  myelitis  or  myelo-meningitis  with  a  slow  beginning, 
and  are  to  be  known  only  by  the  cause — the  immediate  and  un- 
questionable connection  of  the  symptoms  with  some  traumatic 
or  similar  cause.  The  concussion  should  then  be  regarded  only 
as  the  cause  and  starting-point  of  an  organic  disease. 

We  believe  that  the  points  of  view  we  have  taken  will  enable 
the  reader  to  form  at  least  a  more  correct  judgment  and  a  clearer 
definition  in  many  cases  of  concussion  of  the  cord.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  this  respect ;  the  first  thing  consists  in  col- 
lecting accurate  reports  of  cases,  avoiding,  more  carefully  than 
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has   hitherto  been  done,   the  intermixture  of   other  sorts  of 
lesions. 

The  diagnosis  will  have  to  remain  very  obscure  in  many  cases ; 
it  will  of  course  be  the  most  difficult,  where  with  the  concussion 
there  exists  at  the  same  time  some  severe  lesion,  as  crushing  or 
bleeding  of  the  cord.  In  such  cases  it  will  often  be  impossible 
to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis ;  but  in  many  a  careful  sifting  of 
evidence  will  perhaps  succeed  in  distinguishing  the  two  classes 
of  injury.  The  diagnostic  evidence  will  here  consist  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  symptoms  of  concussion  from  a  part  of  the 
body — a  reduction,  as  it  were,  of  the  functional  disturbance  to 
that  point  where  it  is  properly  commensurate  with  the  anatomi- 
cal lesion. 

Prognosis. 

In  the  severest  forms  of  concussion  of  the  cord,  known  as 
shock,  the  prognosis  is  always  very  grave.  The  lighter  cases  of 
this  sort  mostly  recover;  if  improvement  rapidly  occurs,  and 
good  care  is  taken  of  the  patient,  the  prognosis  will  be  quite 
favorable.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  not  very  bad,  when  compared 
with  the  severity  of  the  brief  initial  symptoms. 

At  all  events,  cases  with  severe  initial  symptoms  seem  to  be 
the  very  ones  which  warrant  a  favorable  prognosis  as  compared 
with  those  whose  development  is  slow  (Erichsen). 

But  even  in  protracted  and  sluggish  cases,  the  prognosis  is  not 
absolutely  unfavorable.  If  distinct  myelitic  or  meningitic  symp- 
toms appear,  the  prognosis  must  be  made  as  for  these  diseases ; 
but  even  in  the  latter  case,  an  attack  which  originates  from  con- 
cussion in  a  comparatively  well  person  admits  of  a  more  favor- 
able prediction  than  one  of  spontaneous  origin.  But  when  the 
improvement  ceases,  when  after  one  or  two  years  of  rational  treat- 
ment it  makes  no  further  progress,  recovery  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

If  there  is  a  severe  anatomical  lesion  along  with  the  concus- 
sion, such  a  lesion  determines  the  prognosis  when  the  danger  of 
shock  is  over. 
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Treatmtnt 

According  to  the  form  assamed,  the  treatment  must  vary. 

In  many  cases  the  most  argent  indications  are  those  for  treai- 
ment  of  shock.  We  must  first  make  a  most  careful  examination, 
must  observe  the  pulse,  the  respiration,  etc.  A  quiet  and  easy 
place  to  lie,  warmth  to  the  body,  covering  with  warm  clothes, 
rubbing  the  skin,  are  the  first  things  to  attend  to.  Then,  in  most 
cases,  Btimvldnts  must  be  given  in  full  doses ;  we  should  select, 
according  to  circumstances,  wine,  coffee,  t^a,  hot  spirit  and  water, 
cognac,  and  the  like ;  or  such  drugs  as  aromatic  spirit  of  ammo- 
nia, ether,  musk,  camphor,  etc.  In  severe  and  threatening  cases, 
strong  cutaneous  irritation  is  indicated,  large  sinapisms  and  vesi- 
cants, the  faradic  brush,  etc.  It  must  be  decided  by  further  ex- 
periments whether  the  subcutaneous  injections  of  strychnia  em- 
ployed by  Leyden  will  be  serviceable. 

Bloodletting^  formerly  very  popular,  must  always  be  used 
with  care  in  such  cases ;  we  may  employ  it  in  certain  cases  of 
robust  persons,  of  full  habit  of  body,  if  their  pulse  is  strong,  the 
temperature  normal  or  increased,  the  spinal  column  decidedly 
painful  at  one  point,  or  if  we  suspect  some  anatomical  lesion,  etc. 
We  shall  rarely  have  reason  to  lise  general  bloodletting ;  the 
local  will  usually  suffice. 

In  the  second  place,  we  shall  have  to  treat  symptoms  qf  reac- 
tion. Here,  too,  absolute  rest  in  a  suitable  position  is  required ; 
if  the  patient  does  not  bear  lying  on  the  side  or  face,  he  may  lie 
on  his  back  upon  a  couch  tilted  down  at  its  foot  (Erichsen). 
According  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  we  shall  then  have  to 
use  the  ordinary  remedies  for  hypersemia  of  the  cord,  for  slight 
meningitis  and  myelitis— cold,  moist  or  dry  cups,  derivation  to 
the  skin  and  intestine,  ergot,  iodide  of  potassium,  etc. 

A  careful  watching  of  the  period  of  convalescence  is  necessary 
after  these  symptoms  have  passed  away.  The  patient  must  care- 
fully avoid  all  injurious  things;  especially,  he  must  strictly 
abstain  from  bodily  and  mental  excess  of  work,  sexual  excesses 
or  excitement,  colds,  unusual  jarring  of  the  body  (as  by  long 
drives,  driving  in  bad  roads,  etc.) ;  and  he  must  be  careful  to  get 
enough  sleep.    Recovery  can  often  be  favored  by  careful  friction 
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with  cold  water,  by  moderate  use  of  the  galvanic  current  (ascend- 
ing and  stabile  through  the  spinal  column),  or  peripheral  fara- 
dization ;  by  the  careful  use  of  chalybeate  spring-baths  abound- 
ing in  carbonic  acid  (Cudowa,  Schwalbach,  etc.) ;  also,  by  the 
internal  use  of  tonics,  iron,  quinia,  cod-liver  oil,  etc.  Strychnia 
should  not  be  resorted  to  until  all  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are 
past  Patience  is  necessary,  as  many  of  these  cases  last  a  des- 
perate while. 

It  remains  to  speltk  of  the  treatment  of  the  sequeUe^  tedious 
and  often  severe,  which  follow  so  many  cases  of  concussion  of 
the  cord.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  treatment  of  chronic  myelo- 
meningitis will  be  appropriate.  Quiet,  and  a  well-ordered  life, 
are  of  the  first  importance,  and  after  this  we  may  attend  to  the 
administration  of  special  remedies,  according  to  the  usual  princi- 
ples— of  which  the  chief  will  be  the  galvanic  current,  derivations 
to  the  skin,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  Erichsen  praises  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  combination  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  quinia.  The 
preparations  of  strychnia  and  iron  will  not  be  called  for  until  a 
later  period,  when  things  have  taken  a  favorable  tarn.  The 
mineral  springs  are  of  especial  importance  in  these  cases ;  a  pro- 
I)er  selection  is  diflicult  to  make,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  ThermsB,  especially  the  hotter  ones,  seem  decidedly 
injurious,  while  moderate  and  careful  cold-water  cures  seem  dis- 
tinctly useful.  Scholz  praises  the  Cudowa  springs  as  the  chief 
resource  in  most  cases  of  concussion  of  the  cord ;  he  states  the 
indications  somewhat  thus :  Cudowa  is  indicated  in  all  pure,  un- 
complicated cases  of  concussion ;  in  the  later  periods  it  is  espe- 
cially indicated  when  there  are  few  inflammatory  symptoms,  even 
in  marked  paralysis  and  anaesthesia.  Cudowa  is  nearly  useless 
for  distinct  meningitis. 

In  all  circumstances,  the  treatment  of  these  severe  and  pro- 
longed cases  requires  great  care  and  skill. 


7.  Ptindional  Irritation  of  the  SpinaZ  Cord— Spinal  Irrita- 

tation. 

miebd^  Rust's  Magazin.  XVL  p.  550.   1823.— (7.  Brown,  On  Irritation  of  the  Spinal 
Nerves.  Glasg.  Med.  Joum.  No.  2.  May,  1828.— r.  B*u2^'n  Teale,   A  Treatise 
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of  Neuralgic  Diseases  dependent  upon  Irritation  of  the  Spinal  liarrow,  etc  1829. 
— UinUrberger^  Abliandiung  Uber  die  Entziindung  des  R-M.  n.  s.  w.  Linz, 
1831.— IT.  and  Z>.  Oriffin,  Obseryations  on  Functional  Affections  of  the  Spinal 
Cord,  etc.  London,  1834.— 0/Zi«t^,  Lc.  IL  p.  2Q^.—8tiUing,  Physiologiache  und 
pathol.  etc.,  Untersuch.  Qber  die  Spinalinritation.  Leipzig,  1840. — TSurek^  Ab- 
handlung  Uber  Spinalirritation.  Wien,  1848. — G,  Hinch^  Beitr.  sor  Erkenntniss 
and  Heilung  der  Spinalneurosen.  KOuigsberg,  1848. — Ei$enmann^  Zxur  Spinal- 
irritation.  Neue  med.-chir.  Zeitang.  1844.  Na  1. — A,  Mayer,  Uebcr  die  Un- 
zulftssigkeit  der  Spinalirritation  als  besondere  Krankheit  Mainz,  1840. — Die 
Lehre  von  der  sog.  Spinalirritation  in  den  letzten  10  Jahren.  Archiy  der  Hcilk. 
L  ISQO.—Romberg,  Nervcnkrankheiten.  8.  Auflage  Bd.  L  p.  184.  1858.^ 
Wunderlich,  Handb.  der  Pathologic  und  Therapie.  2.  Aull.  IIL  p.  28.  1854.— 
Axenfeld,  Dcs  ndvroses.  Paris,  1803.  p.  2Si.—Badeliff'e,  Reynolds*  System  of 
Medicine.  XL  p.  640.  1808.— Bmrcl  and  Rockwell,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Uses  of  Electricity,  p.  850.  1871.— ifommoni,  Lap.  807.  \97Z.^Leyd$f^  L  c 
n.  p.  8.   1875. 

Introduction  and  Definition.— K  good  deal  of  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  views  entertained  respecting  the  existence,  the 
pathological  position  and  significance  of  the  group  of  symptoms 
which  has  been  so  well  known  by  the  tenn  "spinal  irritation'' 
since  the  time  of  Brown  (in  1828).  Sometimes  greatly  overrated, 
its  importance  and  frequency  exaggerated  beyond  limit,  and 
used  as  a  common  term  for  many  most  heterogeneous  forms  of 
disease  in  which  pain  of  the  back  and  sensitiveness  of  the  verte- 
brse  happened  to  be  present,  spinal  Irritation  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  commonest  of  diseases ;  while  again,  at  the  time  when 
pathological  anatomy  was  made  the  sole  judge  of  everything,  it 
was  entirely  denied  recognition,  or  regarded  as  at  most  a  frequent 
and  rather  meaningless  symptom,  so  that  it  has  almost  passed 
from  the  memory  of  the  present  living  generation  of  physicians. 

No  one,  however,  who  has  had  much  practical  experience  and 
who  understands  how  to  observe,  can  have  failed  to  see  that 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  cases  which  by  no  means 
deserve  to  be  confounded  with  hysteria,  as  has  commonly  been 
done ;  and  which,  on  tlie  other  hand,  do  not  agree  with  the  other 
forms  known  to  us,  especially  the  ordinary  spinal  complaints, 
while  they  exhibit  a  sufficient  mutual  resemblance  and  agree- 
ment. 

Such  cases  occur  chiefly  in  the  female  sex.    They  are  charac- 
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terized  by  a  great  irritability  of  the  sensory  functions,  with  motor 
weakness  and  debility,  in  which  one  of  the  most  constant  symp- 
toms is  pain  in  the  back  and  great  sensitiveness  of  many  spinous 
processes  to  pressure.  In  these  cases  the  group  of  symptoms,  as 
a  whole,  and  the  general  course,  unite  to  exclude  with  certainty 
any  coarse  anatomical  lesion  of  the  nervous  system. 

These  diseases,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  great  incon- 
stancy of  the  symptoms,  and  a  great  variety  in  the  localization 
and  the  apparent  nature  of  the  case,  but  which  possess  certain 
essential  features  in  common,  we  will  name  ^^  spinal  irritation," 
and  we  justify  the  use  of  the  term  by  claiming  that  the  disease  it 
represents  is  sufficiently  characteristic  in  form.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  term  is  only  a  symptomatic  one,  as  long  as  the 
pathological  anatomy  is  so  completely  in  the  dark. 

We  would  state  plainly,  that  the  idea  of  spinal  irritation 
involves  its  own  complete  series  or  group  of  symptoms ;  and  that 
all  other  known  forms  of  disease,  especially  all  organic  diseases 
and  tangible  anatomical  lesions,  must  be  excluded.  Thus  we 
throw  out  all  those  cases  which  have  so  much  confused  our  ideas 
of  spinal  irritation,  in  which  the  simple  presence  of  spinal  pain 
and  tenderness  have  been  supposed  to  prove  the  existence  of 
spinal  irritation.  Spinal  pain  occurs  in  numberless  diseases- 
hysteria,  intermittent  fever,  many  affections  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  organs  (compare  Tuerck's  instructive  presentation) ; 
but  this  does  not  imply  that  spinal  irritation  is  present  in  these 
diseases.  In  hysteria,  the  entire  series  of  symptoms  often  occurs, 
and  so  do,  not  infrequently,  all  other  possible  neuroses  (intercos- 
tal neuralgia,  migraine,  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  etc.).  Never- 
theless, spinal  irritation  does  occur  in  an  isolated  form,  and 
deserves  separate  consideration.  It  is  the  duty  of  diagnosis  to 
establish  in  each  case  the  independence  or  the  secondary  nature 
of  the  disease. 

We  have  no  more  right  to  refuse  to  spinal  irritation  the  claim 
to  a  separate  existence,  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  want  of  a 
known  basis  of  anatomical  lesion  in  the  cord,  than  we  have  to  do 
the  same  in  acute  ascending  paralysis,  in  tetany,  and  many 
other  diseases  which  betray  an  equally  imperfect  knowledge  of 
pathological  anatomy. 
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At  all  events,  we  believe  that  in  the  statement  we  are  going 
to  make,  we  shall  present  forms  of  disease  with  which  practition- 
ers are  well  acquainted,  and  for  which  neither  the  diagnosis  of 
*' hysteria,"  nor  general  ^^nervousness,"  nor  any  known  ana- 
tomical form  of  disease,  sufficiently  accounts. 


Stiologj. 

The/emale  sex  is  very  much  predisposed  to  the  disease.  The 
number  of  women  suffering  from  spinal  irritation  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  men ;  yet  the  disease  occurs  in  men  also.  Youth  is 
also  decidedly  liable ;  very  much  the  greater  number  of  cases 
occur  between  the  fifteenth  and  the  thirtieth  year.  Finally, 
liereditary  neuropathic  tendency  plays  a  very  considerable  part 

Among  the  direct  causes  it  is  usual  to  enumerate  everything 
which  excites  and  weakens  the  nervous  system,  and  depresses 
its  power  of  action.  This  includes  strong  psychical  impressions, 
great  excitement  of  the  feelings,  fright,  grief,  care,  unfortunate 
love,  violent  passions,  etc. ;  also  excessive  bodily  exertions,  severe 
marches,  watching  by  night,  work  by  night,  etc. ;  in  like  manner, 
great  sexual  excitement  and  excesses,  onanism  in  excess,  con- 
tinued and  frequent  sexual  excitement  without  gratification ;  and 
finally,  bad  food,  imperfect  formation  of  blood,  exhausting  dis- 
eases, losses  of  blood  and  fluids.  All  these  things  may  pro- 
duce spinal  irritation. 

Intoxication  with  alcohol  or  opium,  traumatic  agencies,  cold, 
etc.,  are  also  named  as  occasional  causes. 

At  the  time  when  every  patient  with  pain  and  tenderness  of 
the  spine  was  considered  to  have  spinal  irritation,  numberiess 
diseases  of  the  peripheral  organs,  and  especially  those  of  the 
intestine  and  uterus,  were  considered  as  giving  rise  to  a  symp- 
tomatic  form  of  spinal  irritation,  as  it  was  called.  Such  a  thing 
is  now  no  longer  spoken  of. 

As  we  do  not  yet  know  what  takes  place  in  the  cord  in  cases 
of  spinal  irritation,  and  as  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  dis- 
ease does  not  at  present  exist,  it  is  hard  to  form  a  reasonable 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  action  of  all  these  causes.  We  gladly 
omit  all  statements  regarding  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease. 
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Symptoms. 

The  development  is  usually  gradual.  Slight  pain  and  dis- 
comfort in  the  back  appear,  especially  between  the  shoulder- 
blades — at  first  only  upon  unusual  occasions,  during  excitement 
or  fatigue ;  by  degrees  they  become  more  permanent  and  require 
less  and  less  to  produce  them.  To  these  are  added  all  kinds  of 
excentric  pains,  increased  nervous  irritability,  loss  of  general 
power,  etc.,  and  all  this  increases  until  the  disease  is  fully  dev- 
eloped. 

Often,  however,  the  development  occurs  quickly — ^in  a  few 
days,  especially  when  very  powerful  influences  have  acted  upon 
predisposed  persons. 

The  disease  then  presents  the  following  general  aspect : 

The  patient  is  oppressed  by  a  more  or  less  troublesome  sense 
of  illness  ;  a  general  malaise,  increased  psychical  irritability,  has 
seized  upon  her.  In  most  cases  she  complains  especially  otpain 
in  the  back^  situated  in  various  spots,  but  most  frequently  be- 
tween the  shoulder-blades,  next  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  less  fre- 
quently in  the  loins.  It  grows  more  severe  when  any  movement 
or  exertion  is  made,  and  in  the  exacerbations  of  the  disease. 

An  examination  usually  discovers  at  the  spot  mentioned  a 
ffreat  sensitiveness  to  pressure,  tapping,  the  passage  of  a  hot 
sponge,  electricity,  and  other  irritations.  This  sensitiveness  may 
be  so  great  that  the  lightest  touch  calls  forth  loud  expressions  of 
pain,  the  weight  of  the  clothes  becomes  intolerable,  and  leaning 
the  back  against  anything  impossible.  The  skin  of  the  affected 
portions  of  the  back  is  usually  very  hyperaesthetic,  but  the  spi- 
nous processes  themselves  are  usually  very  sensitive  to  pressure. 
The  degree  and  character  of  the  pain  differ  greatly  in  individual 
cases ;  the  pain  is  commonly  described  as  a  more  or  less  severe 
sense  of  aching,  which  often  lasts  a  considerable  time  beyond  the 
effect  of  the  irritation.  Hammond  describes,  in  addition,  a  deep- 
seated  pain  of  the  back,  which,  he  says,  is  produced  by  pressure 
on  vertebrae  which  are  not  sensitive,  by  movements  of  the  spinal 
column,  by  standing,  etc. 

To  this  are  added  a  crowd  of  other  symptoms ;  but  what  most 
troubles  the  patient  is  the  pain  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  body : 
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neuralgiform  pains,  now  in  the  upper  extremities,  or  the  occi- 
put, or  face  ;  now  in  the  trunk  or  viscera,  assuming  the  form  of 
various  visceral  neuralgise ;  again  in  the  lower  extremities,  pelvic 
region,  bladder,  or  genitals;  pain  often  of  great  violence  and 
severity,  sometimes  fleeting,  sometimes  more  permanent,  and 
often  brought  back  by  slight  causes. 

With  these  pains  parcRsiJiesice  are  often  connected;  tingling, 
formication,  a  sense  of  burning  and  heat,  often  of  cold  also  ;  but 
these  are  less  prominent.  The  same  is  true  in  a  still  greater 
degree  of  actual  aiicBsthesla;  it  seems  to  be  very  seldom  ob- 
served. 

Marked  disturbances  of  motility  are  regularly  observed- 
above  all,  great  weariness  and  exhaustion  upon  slight  efforts ; 
the  patient  has  lost  all  endurance  in  walking,  can  walk  but  a  lit- 
tle way,  and  presently  not  at  all,  on  account  of  the  intolerable 
pain  the  act  occasions.  Most  patients  therefore  find  it  agreeable 
to  lie  on  the  back,  and  usually  continue  thus.  Manual  occupa* 
tions,  such  as  knitting,  sewing,  piano-playing,  writing,  etc.,  are 
more  and  more  restricted,  and  at  last  are  quite  suspended,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  pain  produced  in  the  back  or  limbs.  No  real  paral- 
ysis usually  exists  ;  all  movements  are  possible,  but  provoke  vio- 
lent pains;  and  there  is  no  power  of  endurance.  The  nearest 
approach  to  palsy  consists  in  a  moderate  general  paresis,  occur- 
ring in  but  few  cases ;  proper  paralysis  is  not  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  spinal  irritation. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  is  said  of  spasmodic  symptoms; 
fibrillary  twitchings,  spasms  of  some  muscles,  choreoid  move- 
ments, singultus,  etc.,  are  often  observed.  Even  permanent  con- 
tractures, epileptic  attacks,  etc.,  are  said  (probably  without 
truth)  to  have  been  observed  as  consequences  of  spinal  irritation. 

Vaso-motor  disturbances  are  also  very  frequent ;  most  pa- 
tients exhibit  an  abnormal  irritability  of  the  vessels,  and  easily 
turn  red  or  pale  ;  most  of  them  suffer  from  marked  coldness  of 
the  hands  and  feet,  which  are  often  of  a  bluish,  cyanotic  color. 

Functional  disturbances  of  the  vegetative  organs^  of  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  are  also  very  common;  eructations,  nausea, 
even  vomiting  occur ;  palpitations  of  the  heart  are  very  frequent ; 
disturbances  of  breathing,  spasmodic  cough,  etc.,  are  less  com- 
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mon ;  while  vesical  spasm,  increased  desire  to  urinate,  abundant 
discharge  of  pale,  clear  urine,  are  more  frequent,  but  actual 
-psdsy  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  does  not  seem  to  occur. 

Finally,  a  symptom,  which  seems  quite  a  regular  one,  is  that 
of  increased  psychical  irritability  and  depression,  with  more  or 
less  sleeplessness ;  there  is  often  some  dizziness,  noise  in  the 
ears,  inability  to  read  continuously,  owing  to  the  appearance  of 
muscle  and  disturbances  of  ^sion,  etc. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  disease  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  com- 
plex. In  fact,  individual  cases  also  differ  greatly.  We  may  try 
to  divide  them  into  three  classes,  according  as  the  symptoms 
point  to  the  upper,  the  middle,  or  the  lower  parts  of  the  cord 
as  the  chief  seat  of  suffering. 

If  the  upper  portions  are  principally  affected,  the  pain  of  the 
back  and  spinal  tenderness  are  chiefly  localized  in  the  cervical 
vertebrsB.  The  prominent  symptoms  are  those  referred  to  the 
head,  giddiness,  sleeplessness,  disturbances  of  the  senses,  pains 
in  the  occiput,  and  pains  in  the  district  of  the  brachial  plexus ; 
nausea,  vomiting,  palpitations,  hiccup,  etc.,  are  not  rare ;  motil- 
ity in  the  upper  extremities  is  usually  impaired. 

If  the  dorsal  portion  is  affected,  the  chief  symptoms  in  addi- 
tion to  those  in  the  spine  are  intercostal  neuralgia,  gastralgia, 
nausea,  dyspepsia,  etc. ;  the  lower  extremities  usually  take  a 
large  part  in  the  disturbances  of  motility  and  sensibility. 

If  the  lumbar  portion  is  chiefly  affected,  the  leading  symp- 
toms are  neuralgia  in  the  lower  extremities  and  the  i)elvic  organs, 
spasm  and  weakness  of  the  bladder,  cold  feet,  weakness  of  the 
legs,  etc. 

A  certain  generalization  of  the  disease  is  not  uncommon, 
when  the  spine  is  painful  in  several  places,  often  quite  gene- 
rally, and  the  disease  is  complicated  by  all  kinds  of  peripheral 
symptoms. 

Coarse^  duration^  terminaiion. — ^We  have  already  described 
the  way  in  which  the  disease  begins.  Its  course  is  usually  very 
fluctuating.  Improvement  and  relapses  alternate  in  the  most 
irregular  way ;  the  chief  symptoms  and  the  spinal  tenderness  are 
sometimes  felt  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another ;  a  relapse 
often  occurs  without  any  visible  cause,  and  so  does  improve- 
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ment ;  it  is  here  that  we  must  be  most  on  our  guard  against  illu- 
sive successes. 

Many  cases  run  a  comparatively  acute  course,  grow  rapidly 
worse,  and  as  rapidly  improve  and  recover. 

In  most  cases,  however^  the  disease  is  extremely  alow  and 
chronic,  and  its  duration  is  stated  in  months  and  years ;  there 
are  some  patients  who  suffer  more  or  less  from  occasional  attacks 
all  their  life,  and  who  are  exposed  to  a  relapse  ou  the  slightest 
occasion. 

Nevertheless,  a  cure  may  be  regarded  as  the  rule ;  if  proper 
measures  are  taken  and  the  causes  avoided,  this  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  majority  of  cases.  Much  patience  will  doubtless 
be  required,  and  the  many  relapses  may  often  greatly  prolong 
recovery. 

Whether  spinal  irritation  may  in  bad  cases  result  in  the  de- 
velopment of  severe  spinal  diseases,  does  not  seem  to  us  suffi- 
ciently ascertained.  The  observations  are  almost  all  of  an  elder 
date,  and  give  no  sufficient  guaranty  against  the  confusion  of 
the  first  stages  of  severe  spinal  lesion  with  functional  irritation 
of  the  cord.  This  question,  therefore,  can  only  be  decided  by 
further  careful  observations.  The  entii-e  doctrine  of  spinal  irrita- 
tion requires  a  renewed  revision  by  means  of  careful  and  criti- 
cally sifted  clinical  observations. 

Until  this  is  done,  we  shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  entertain  a 
better  founded  opinion  upon  the  nature  qf  spinal  irritation 
than  we  now  possess.  We  can  scarcely  doubt,  it  is  true,  that 
the  structures  within  the  spinal  canal  are  the  proper  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  the  entire  list  of  symptoms  makes  it  most  probable 
that  the  cord  itself  is  in  a  condition  in  which  it  performs  its 
functions  badly.  The  assumption  that  the  meninges  are  the  first 
to  be  affected,  and  the  nerve-roots  and  the  cord  suffer  second- 
arily, has  little  support. 

But  we  possess  no  direct  observations  to  show  what  sort  of 
changes  occur  in  the  cord.  The  patholo^cal  anatomy  of  spinal 
irritation  does  not  exist ;  the  few  autopsies  which  we  possess  are 
not  always  uniform,  and  some  of  them  certainly  do  not  relate  to 
cases  of  this  disease.  We  are  therefore  thrown  back  upon 
guesses  and  hypotheses  regai-ding  the  real  nature  of  the  change 
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in  the  coid  in  spinal  irritation.  Such  hypotheses  are  numerous, 
but  we  have  not  the  time  to  spare  for  them.  The  contradictory- 
views  that  are  entertained  by  authors  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  OUivier  and  (in  part)  Stilling  also  refer  spinal  irritation 
to  hypersemia  of  the  cord,  while  Hammond  affirms  with  the  full- 
est conviction  that  it  is  due  to  ansemia  of  the  cord,  and  especially 
anjemia  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  that  the  ultimate  cause 
for  it  may  possibly  exist  in  the  sympathetic  (vaso-motor)  sys- 
tem ;  Beard  and  Rockwell  assume  at  one  time  ansemia,  at  an- 
other hyperemia  as  a  cause,  while  Hirsch  and  many  other  wri- 
ters see  in  spinal  irritation  nothing  but  a  so-called  dynamic 
disease,  a  functional  disorder  of  the  cord,  without  organic  change 
in  it — an  irritation  which  may  be  due  to  very  various  causes. 

All  these  opinions  may  be  defended  and  attacked  with  power- 
ful reasons,  but  we  need  not  try  to  sit  in  judgment  on  them,  as 
the  conclusion  could  only  be  that  we  know  nothing  definitely  at 
present.  The  most  probable  seems  to  us  to  be  a  purely  func- 
tional disturbance  of  certain  nervous  elements  of  the  cord,  in 
company  with  which  hyperaemia  and  ansemia  of  the  cord  may 
probably  appear  when  the  vaso-motor  paths  are  reached  by  the 
disturbance ;  but  this  whole  question,  it  seems  to  us,  awaits  a 
solution. 

Diagnosis, 

It  will  not  be  very  hard  to  recognize  spinal  irritation  when 
the  entire  group  of  symptoms  as  above  given  is  present;  when 
the  pain  in  the  back  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  spine  are 
accompanied  by  many  changeable  excentric  symptoms,  motor 
weakness,  great  psychical  irritability,  or  marked  paralysis  or 
anaesthesia ;  when  no  organic  changes  exist,  and  a  remarkable 
disproportion  between  the  intensity  of  the  subjective  symptoms 
and  the  objective  can  be  demonstrated ;  and  where,  finally,  great 
fluctuations  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are  observed. 

We  ought  not  to  try  to  settle  the  diagnosis  too  soon,  nor 
should  we  acquiesce  in  it  until,  after  careful  examination  and 
estimation  of  all  circumstances,  the  other  possibilities  have  been 
excluded.     In  doing  this  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  following : 
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The  diagnosis  from  hypercBmia  of  the  cord  is  so  difflcnlt,  that 
cases  were  formerly  often  mistaken  one  for  the  other.  The  long 
duration  of  the  disease  will  famish  the  most  important  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  spinal  irritation ;  in  severe  hypersemia,  paralysis 
is  rarely  absent.  Hammond  recommends  as  a  test  remedy  a  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  strychnia,  which  is  believed  to  do  good  in 
spinal  irritation,  and  harm  in  hypercemia. 

The  distinction  from  meningitis  spinalis  will  also  often  be 
difficult.  But  in  the  latter  the  stiffness  and  painful  tension  of 
the  muscles  of  the  back,  the  pain  in  the  spine,  which  especially 
occurs  during  movement,  the  fever,  late  paralyses,  etc.,  may  fur- 
nish very  useful  diagnostic  points. 

Meningeal  tumors  in  their  first  stage,  among  the  primary 
symptoms  of  which  are  found  pain  in  the  back  and  excentric 
neuralgia,  will  best  be  known  by  the  stability  of  the  symptoms, 
by  their  permanent  localization  in  well-marked  nerve-paths,  and, 
at  a  later  stage,  by  the  paralytic  symptoms. 

The  diagnosis  from  myelitis  will  usually  be  made  soon.  In 
this  disease  only  deep  pressure  on  the  spinous  processes  is  pain- 
ful ;  there  is  no  circumscribed  cutaneous  hyperesthesia  in  the 
vertebral  r^ion,  but  there  is  the  girdl£  sensation,  very  early  and 
marked  ansesthesia  and  palsy,  vesical  paralysis,  often  painful 
contractures  and  spasms,  which  are  absent  in  spinal  irritation. 
The  unfavorable  termination  of  the  disease,  the  absence  of  the 
general  nervous  condition  so  common  in  spinaL  irritation,  are 
likewise  in  favor  of  myelitis. 

The  distinction  from  hysteria  will  be  impossible  in  many  cases, 
as  both  diseases  possess  many  similar  features,  and  spinal  irrita- 
tion not  rarely  occurs  in  connection  with  hysteria.  The  specific 
hysterical  symptoms  of  globus,  general  spasms,  definite  forms  of 
paralysis,  etc.,  do  not  belong  to  spinal  irritation ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar mental  traits  so  characteristic  of  hysteria — whimsical  obsti- 
nacy, irritability,  etc. — are  also  absent.  A  full  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  in  each  case  will  often  furnish  some  decisive 
diagnostic  points,  while  in  other  instances  we  shall  have  to  admit 
the  existence  of  both  diseases  together. 

Prom  neurasthenia  spinalis^  which  is  described  in  the  follow- 
ing section,  and  which  has  an  undeniable  general  resemblance  to 
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spinal  irritation,  the  present  disease  differs  by  the  fact  that  symp- 
toms of  sensory  irritation  preponderate,  that  extreme  sensibility 
of  the  vertebrae  is  present,  and  that  the  disease  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  female  sex.  (See  the  diagnosis  of  spinal  nervous  weakness.) 
The  marks  which  distinguish  spinal  irritation  from  vertebral 
caries  and  other  coarse  lesions  of  the  spine  need  not  be  stated 
here. 

Prognosis. 

This  is  generally  held  to  be  favorable,  although  such  is  not 
always  the  case.  In  all  circumstances  we  should  remember  that 
the  disease  is  usually  chronic,  may  last  many  months  and  years, 
and  relapses  are  very  frequent. 

Life  is  in  no  danger ;  but  most  of  the  patients  are  doomed  to 
a  long  and  tedious  illness,  they  are  cut  short  in  all  their  enjoy- 
ments, are  plagued  with  tormenting  pains,  and  so  forth— circum- 
stances which  certainly  deserve  mention  in  making  a  prognosis. 


Treatment 

This  is  a  difficult  Subject.  The  disturbance  of  nutrition  in  the 
cord  is  not  so  easily  to  be  removed ;  and  the  patient  is  usually 
irritable,  changeable,  weak  of  purpose,  so  that  it  is  often  very 
hard  to  secure  the  necessary  persistence  and  energy  in  treatment. 

First  of  all,  we  must  try  to  remove  the  causes.  By  reference 
to  the  list  already  given,  it  will  appear  what  is  implied  by  this. 

In  the  direct  treatTnent^  the  chief  object  doubtless  consists  in 
improvement  of  the  nutrition  and  tone  of  the  nervous  system, 
especially  the  spinal  cord.  The  first  thing  to  prescribe  is,  there- 
fore, in  most  cases,  a  general  tonic  regimen :  good  food  in 
abundance^  a  not  too  sparing  use  of  spirituous  drinks  (the  Eng- 
lish recommend  them  in  large  doses,  and  Hammond  orders  stimu- 
lants such  as  brandy  and  rum).  As  tonics,  quinia  and  iron^ 
preparations  of  zinc,  and  cod-liver  oil  may  be  used.  A  great  deal 
ot  fresh  air  is  indispensable  to  all  the  patients ;  active  and  pas- 
sive exercise  in  the  open  air  is  therefore  always  indicated,  but 
this  should  not  be  overdone,  as  frequent  repose  in  the  horizontal 
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posture  is  often  necessary.  When  it  can  be  had,  the  air  of 
TnourUains  and  forests  is  to  be  soaght ;  a  moderate  cold-tDoier 
treatment  supports  these  tonic  measures,  and  will  be  especially 
valuable  when  applied  in  a  high  mountain  climate. 

StrycJmla  (with  other  preparations  of  nux  vomica)  enjoys  a 
special  reputation  with  many  physicians  for  the  cure  of  this 
affection.  It  is  given  alone,  or  in  suitable  combination  with  other 
medicines.  Thus,  Hammond  advises  a  combination  of  extract  of 
nux  vomica,  half  a  grain  (0.03),  with  phosphide  of  zinc,  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  (0.005),  given  several  times  a  day.  A  mixture 
of  iron,  quinia,  and  nux  vomica  in  various  forms  seems  often 
useful. 

Another  important  remedy  is  the  galvanic  current.  Ham- 
mond ascribes  great  successes  to  it,  and  I  have  also  observed  some 
good  results.  The  best  plan  seems  to  consist  in  passing  an  as- 
cending stabile  current  through  the  vertebral  column,  including 
the  painful  portions  between  the  two  poles.  The  current  ought 
not  to  be  very  strong,  and  the  duration  of  the  applications  must 
be  short.  The  negative  pole,  acting  directly  on  the  painful  ver- 
tebra, has  often  been  found  to  be  of  value.  Many  patients  of 
this  class  will  be  benefited  by  the  methods  of  general  faradization 
and  central  galvanization.    (See  above,  p.  181  et  seq.) 

Finally,  derivatives  have  long  enjoyed  a  general  reputation. 
The  best  place  for  application  seems  to  be  directly  upon  the 
affected  spots,  the  most  painful  parts  of  the  spine.  Many 
wonderful  reports  are  made  of  the  successful  application  of  blis- 
ters, tartar-emetic  ointment,  oil  of  turpentine,  veratrin  ointment, 
etc.  A  repeated  and  continued  use  of  these  remedies  is,  how- 
ever, often  necessary.  In  less  severe  cases,  dry  cups  suffice,  and 
mox2B  or  the  hot  iron  will  be  resorted  to  very  rarely. 

We  should  be  careful  about  drawing  blood  from  the  spine, 
which  was  formerly  so  much  in  vogue.  With  most  patients  this 
does  not  agree ;  though  in  some  cases,  when  the  person  is  very 
robust  and  of  full  habit,  or  when  there  are  signs  of  congestion,  it 
may  be  very  suitable. 

A  symptomatic  treatment  is  required  for  the  pains  in  the 
back  and  other  neuralgiform  symptoms.  Hammond  recom- 
mends opiates  especially  ;  the  application  of  hot  water  or  sand 
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along  the  spine  may  also  be  tried ;  also  bromide  of  potassium, 
blisters,  and  other  derivatives,  faradization,  galvanization  etc. 
For  weakness,  electricity  is  of  special  value. 

8.  Functional  Weakness  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — Spinxil  Nertous 
Weakness. — Neurasthenia  Spinalis. 

Beard  and  RockiveU,  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Uses  of  Electricity,  etc.  1871. 
p.  ^^^.—Ruasel,  Cases  of  Paraplegia  induced  by  Exhaustion  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 
Medical  Times.  Oct  81, 1868;  May  25,  1867.-^1.  Bourbon,  De  Finfluence  du 
coTt  et  de  Ponanisme  dans  la  station  sur  la  production  de  parapl^es.  Paris, 
1859. — Lsyden,  1.  c.  XL  p.  22. — Erb,  Bericht  Uber  die  Versammlung  mittcl- 
rhein.  Aerzte  am  18.  Mai,  1875,  in  Heidelberg.  Betz'  Memorabil.  1875.  5. 
Heft 

Iniroditction  and  Definition.— Every  physician  encounters 
cases  in  the  course  of  his  daily  practice,  chiefly  if  not  wholly 
originating  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  which  may  affect  either 
one  of  the  various  departments  of  the  nervous  system.  As  a 
rule,  there  is  no  anatomical  basis  for  them ;  and  certainly,  any 
severe  anatomical  changes  seem  to  be  excluded  by  the  entire 
nature  and  course  of  the  symptoms  observed.  Such  are  the  cases 
which  have  been  classed  together  under  the  name  of  '*  nervous- 
ness," ''nervosismus,"  "nervous  weakness,"  etc.,  and  are  com- 
monly regarded  with  some  mistrust  by  physicians.  Beard  and 
Rockwell  have  given  a  very  good  description  of  them,  and  have 
proposed  the  name  neurasthenia  (weakness  of  the  nerves). 

It  is  desimble  to  examine  these  cases  more  closely,  and  form 
them  into  classes.  Careful  obseiTation  quickly  shows  that  this 
neivous  weakness  is  capable  of  assuming  various  forms,  and 
affecting  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  In  some  cases 
the  entire  nervous  system  is  more  or  less  affected  ;  in  others  the 
brain  is  chiefly  affected,  and  in  others  still,  the  functions  of  the 
cord.  It  is  this  latter,  the  spinal  form  of  neurasthenia,  that  we 
wish  to  speak  of. 

Abundant  experience  has  shown  me  that  these  cases  are  not 
rare,  and  are  of  great  practical  consequence.  For  they  cause 
much  anxiety,  not  only  to  the  patient,  but  also  to  the  physician, 
owing  to  the  striking  resemblance  they  possess  to  the  first  stage 
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of  severe  disease  of  the  cord.  It  is  of  course  important  to  decide 
this  question  as  early  as  possible,  as  the  prognosis  of  the  two  dis- 
eases must  be  very  unlike. 

We  tlierefore  understand  by  spinal  nervous  weakness  those 
diseased  conditions  in  which  marked  and  unquestio7iable  dis- 
turbances ofihefunciions  of  the  cord  exists  for  which  no  consid- 
erable anatomical  basis  can  be  found  or  assumed;  a  disease, 
therefore,  whicli  must  at  j)resent  be  classed  among  the  functional 
disorders. 

Whether,  and  how  often,  this  condition  mny  lead  to  actual 
organic  disease  of  the  cord,  cannot  be  known  at  present ;  from  my 
experit»nc(^  I  inft»r  it  to  be  rarely  the  case.  The  symptoms,  how- 
ever, an*  not  infrequently  present  during  the  early  period  of  ana- 
tomical lesions  of  the  cord,  though  probably  always  associated 
with  other  disturbances,  which  enable  us  to  recognize  the  com- 
mtMicement  of  the  real  disease. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  complaint  has  a  close  resem- 
blance* in  many  respects  to  spinal  irritation,  the  subject  of  the 
j)revious  section  ;  and  the  opinion  might  perhaps  be  defended, 
that  this  disease  is  essentially,  for  the  male  sex,  that  which  corre- 
sponds with  si)inal  irritation  in  females.  Nevertheless,  charac- 
teristic differences  will  be  seen  as  tlie  description  is  given;  I 
belit»ve  that  the  two  diseases,  though  related,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  identical.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  lay  out  a  better  divi- 
sion and  classification  of  these  spinal  " neuroses''  by  means  of 
accurate  clinical  and  symptomatic  study,  in  order  to  promote 
the  i>jithoIogy  of  such  an  obscure  subject. 

What  follows  professes  only  to  be  a  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. Few  accounts  of  the  disease  are  recorded  in  print;  I  find 
an  exquisite  case  brit'Hy  descril>ed  in  O.  Berger;*  Scholz*  de- 
scriU's  one  under  anotht^r  name  ;  that  which  Leyden  describes  as 
*'  spinal  irritation  from  loss  of  semen''  belongs  for  the  most  part 
to  this  class :  so  does  much  of  what  has  been  described  as  the 
rt»sults  of  s]>ermatorrha*a,  etc.,  in  n^gard  to  which  see  Cursch- 
mann's  excellent  account  in  Vol.  VIII.  of  this  Cyclopaedia. 


'  Z:ir  Pathoppacac  dcr  Hemikranie.  Viich.  Arch.  Bd.  59.  p.  3S5.  1S74. 
*  Viber  Ruckenmarkslikhinangeii  nnd  deren  Behaadln^r  >b  Cndovm.  p.  21. 
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Etiology. 

A  predisposition  to  this  aflfection  is  most  common  in  the  male 
sex ;  and  males  are  attacked  in  much  larger  numbers.  Youth 
and  middle  age  are  also  most  exposed  to  the  disease. 

The  chief  contingent  to  this  army  of  sufferers  comes  from 
neuropathic  families,  in  which  psychoses,  hysteria,  and  other 
neuroses  are  well-known  guests.  The  upper  classes  are  also 
more  affected  than  the  lower,  though  the  latter  are  by  no  means 
spared. 

Finally,  all  the  direct  causes  of  the  disease  (to  be  named 
presently)  may  increase  the  predisposition,  or  perhaps  cause  it. 

Among  these  direct  causes^  I  am  able  from  experience  to 
name  three  as  particularly  active. 

Excessite  nientaZ  efforts  may  often  produce  the  spinal  form 
of  neurasthenia — such  as  are  made  in  the  pursuit  of  a  profession, 
or  in  severe  mental  toil,  especially  by  night ;  a  similar  effect  is 
produced  by  grief  and  excitement,  violent  excitement  of  the  affec- 
tions and  passions,  gaming,  etc.,  in  predisposed  persons. 

A  much  more  frequent  and  important  cause  is  found  in  sextial 
excesses ;  onanism  begun  very  young  and  long  continued ;  ex- 
cessive coitus.  I  have  often  seen  the  entire  series  of  symptoms 
develop  in  otherwise  healthy  men  after  very  great  sexual  ex- 
cesses, and  again  disappear  in  a  few  weeks  under  suitable  ob- 
servances. The  standard  of  sexual  "  excess '*  is  of  course  very 
varying ;  but,  for  the  individuals  in  question,  excess  usually 
begins  with  comparatively  moderate  perfonnances.  Excesses  of 
a  less  degree,  but  protracted,  are  often  also  at  fault,  and  the 
aflfection  not  rarely  appears  after  the  honeymoon.  In  predis- 
posed individuals,  frequently  repeated  sexual  excitement  without 
gratification  acts  similarly ;  and  the  practice  of  having  connection 
in  the  standing  posture,  mentioned  by  French  authors,  seems 
not  less  injurious. 

Excessive  bodily  effort  seems  to  be  a  less  potent  cause ;  yet 
long  forced  marches,  mountain  climbing,  etc.,  are  often  men- 
tioned as  causes. 

The  injury  is  most  distinct  when  several  of  the  above  causes 
coexist — e,  g.y  great  mental  and  bodily  overwork,  with  disturb- 
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ance  of  the  nightly  rest  (hence,  the  disease  is  not  infrequent 
among  physicians) ;  or  when,  amid  great  mental  exertions, 
sexual  excesses  are  indulged  in,  etc. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  there  are  other  causes ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  severe  exhausting  diseases,  bad  food,  and  other 
circumstances  which  depress  the  powers  of  the  nervous  system, 
may  be  active  in  this  direction. 


Symptoms. 

The  description  of  these  is  based  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
patients'  subjective  complaints.  The  persons  affected  are  usually 
young  or  middle-aged  men ;  they  complain  chiefly  of  a  set  of 
motor  disturbances^  principally  consisting  of  a  striking  weak- 
ness and  rapid  fatigue  of  the  lower  extremities.  They  have 
constantly  the  sensation  of  great  exhaustion  of  the  legs,  such  as 
well  persons  only  feel  after  making  considerable  exertions  of 
body ;  this  is  perceived  even  in  bed  in  the  morning.  They  are 
incapable  of  walking  or  standing  for  a  long  time;  a  continuance 
in  the  standing  posture  is  especially  apt  to  make  them  tired. 
After  more  severe  exertions,  the  great  fatigue  is  accompanied  by 
occasional  tremor  of  the  legs,  and  such  a  remarkable  stiffness  of 
the  members  as  a  well  man  would  only  feel  after  a  very  severe 
march.  Unaccustomed  efforts,  even  of  a  very  moderate  degree, 
are  remarkably  apt  to  produce  that  peculiar  muscular  pain,  the 
origin  of  which  is  so  obscure. 

I  refer  to  that  well-known  pain  in  the  muscles  which  frequently  occure  in 
well  men  after  very  active  and  unaccustomed  muscular  efforts,  as  when  one  rides, 
practis(>s  {▼ymnastics,  takes  mountain  walks,  etc,  after  a  long  period  of  intennis- 
sion.  It  usually  appears  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  exertion,  Is  asBOciated 
witli  slight  swelling  of  the  muscle  and  sensitiveness  to  pressure,  and  is  produced  by 
every  contraction  of  the  muscle  affected.  The  essential  nature  of  the  pain  is  not 
yet  known.  Such  a  pain  occurs  in  patients  of  the  present  class,  after  comparatiTely 
very  slight  exertions. 

Similar  symptoms  of  quick  exhaustion  and  want  of  endur- 
ance are  observed  in  the  arms,  but  much  less  in  degree  than  in 
the  legs. 

With  this  is  associated  a  variety  of  disturbances  of  the  sen- 
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scry  organs.  One  of  the  most  common  is  a  peculiar  _pai7i  in  the 
backy  ijeemingly  localized  in  the  muscles  of  that  part,  and  appear- 
ing whenever  certain  movements  are  made,  as  of  bending  the 
spinal  column  forward  or  backward,  or  certain  movements  of 
the  shoulder ;  and  often  in  breathing  or  swallowing.  The  pain 
is  not  very  intense,  and  varies  greatly  in  its  occurrence  and  posi- 
tion, rarely  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  in  one  place.  It  is 
increased  or  brought  on  by  slight  exposure  to  cold,  a  draft  of 
air,  and  probably  also  by  excesses  in  Baccho  aut  Venere. 

A  diffused  sensation  of  burning  in  the  skin  of  the  back  is 
often  observed,  especially  between  the  shoulder-blades ;  this  is 
usually  accompanied  by  sensitiveness  of  some  of  the  spinous 
processes,  just  as  in.  spinal  irritation.  In  other  cases,  pain  in  the 
loins  is  observed. 

In  the  extremities,  especially  the  lower,  this  excessive  feeling 
of  fatigue  often  increases  to  that  of  slight  shooting  and  tearing 
pain  in  the  districts  of  certain  nerves.  These  pains  are  usually 
not  very  severe,  and  pass  away  rapidly ;  they  chiefly  occur  dur- 
ing movement  and  after  unusual  exertion.  Some  of  the  muscles, 
also,  are  not  infrequently  stiff  and  painful.  In  such  cases  there 
are  seldom  or  never  any  defined  and  violent  pains  of  the  well- 
known  lancinating  sort  (see  above,  p.  75-6). 

Marked  parcesthesia  is  also  very  rarely  spoken  of;  many 
complain  of  a  slight  numbness  or  formication,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  great  cold  of  the  feet.  A  medical  man,  or  one  who 
knows  and  dreads  the  symptoms,  is  apt  to  speak  of  this. 

Cold  hands  and  feet  ai-e  very  commonly  complained  of ;  they 
are  probably  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  vaso-motor  disturbances. 
The  feet,  in  particular,  are  often  icy  cold,  and  can  hardly  be 
warmed,  even  in  bed.  The  feeling  of  burning  in  the  feet  is  rare, 
and  if  it  occurs,  is  associated  with  an  actual  rise  of  local  tem- 
pei-ature. 

The  disturbances  of  the  sexual  functions  are  usually  very 
striking ;  they  commonly  take  the  form  of  irritable  weakness ; 
the  power  of  erection  and  of  performing  the  act  are  lessened  ;  the 
ejaculation  takes  place  too  quickly,  and  a  repetition  is  impossi- 
ble. The  act  is  usually  followed  by  remarkable  prostration, 
restlessness  of  the  limbs,  and  the  like ;  or  the  man  falls  into  a 
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half-slumber  and  a  profuse  perspiration,  etc.  All  the  symptoms 
usually  increase  after  the  passion  has  been  gratified,  unle^  the 
greatest  moderation  has  been  used,  or  even  after  repeated  sexual 
excitement.  Pollutions  or  spermatorrhoea  do  not  constitute  a 
regular  feature  of  the  disease,  unless  they  previously  existed, 
and  are  to  be  considered  as  causes  of  the  disease.  Their  occur- 
rence, however,  often  aggravates  the  trouble,  and  they  are  much 
dreaded  by  the  patient. 

The  functions  of  the  bladder  are  usiuiUy  quite  normal ;  in 
some  cases  a  little  dribbling  is  spoken  of.  The  sphincter  ani  acts 
properly.  Trophic  disturbances  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
bed-sores  and  the  like,  never  occur. 

With  these  regular  and  common  symptoms  we  often  find  a 
number  of  others  which  indicate  a  wide  extension  of  the  nervous 
weakness.  Among  these  we  should  mention  sleeplessnesSy  not 
usually  very  troublesome,  but  often  peculiar  in  form.  The  patient 
wakes,  after  a  few  hours'  sleep,  with  a  sense  of  great  uneasiness 
in  his  limbs,  and  cannot  fall  asleep  for  some  hours  after ;  in  the 
morning  he  feels  unusually  prostrated.  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
certain  sense  of  constriction  of  the  head,  timidity,  often  a  re- 
markably womanish  disposition,  a  tendency  to  weep,  etc.  I  have 
seldom  heard  complaints  of  vertigo.  The  higher  functions  of 
the  brain,  memory,  intelligence,  etc.,  and  the  organs  of  special 
sense,  remain  perfectly  normal.  The  power  of  mental  work  may 
be  unimpaired,  but  is  usually  weakened  by  the  patient's  hypo- 
chondriacal depression. 

The  vegetative  functions  are  unimpaired,  on  the  whole ;  the 
disturbances  most  frequently  observed  are  those  of  the  digestive 
apparatus — dyspepsia,  tendency  to  constipation,  fiatulence,  etc. 
There  is  frequent  complaint  of  palpitations,  and  a  sense  of  con- 
striction. 

The  general  sense  of  illness  is  very  great.  Most  patients 
are  hypochondriacal  in  their  feelings,  are  in  dread  of  tabes, 
etc.;  if  a  physician  is  the  sufferer,  he  is  apt  to  let  his  mind 
dwell  on  this  anticipation,  and  to  be  made  wretched  by  the 
thought. 

The  general  nutrition  is  usually  somewhat  impaired  ;  the  pa- 
tient loses  some  flesh,  gets  a  sallow  look,  and  becomes  a  little 
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ansemic.  There  is  always  great  sensitiveness  to  cold  and  severe 
changes  of  weather. 

As  compared  with  all  these  complaints,  the  objective  symp- 
toms — and  this  is  a  decisive  point — are  excessively  slight,  in  fact, 
almost  wholly  negative.  The  closest  examination  shows  no  ti-ace 
of  disturbance  of  motility;  all  movements  are  performed  easily 
and  securely;  the  finest  and  most  complicated  actions  can  be 
executed ;  the  patient  stands  on  one  foot,  or  with  closed  eyes, 
quite  perfectly ;  only  the  power  of  endurance  in  muscular  action 
is  weakened. 

In  like  manner  there  exists  not  the  least  disturbance  of  sensi- 
bility. There  is  usually  no  sensitiveness  of  the  spinous  processes. 
The  reflex  functions  of  the  skin  and  tendons  are  usually  normal. 
Tliere  is  no  atrophy,  no  change  of  electrical  reaction.  The  only 
distinct  symptom  that  can  be  found  is,  in  many  cases,  a  moder- 
ate degree  of  ansemia,  a  changed,  suffering  expression. 

The  closest  objective  study,  therefore,  discovers  no  change 
whatever  that  can  stand  in  any  relation  to  the  patient's  subjec- 
tive complaints. 

Of  course,  not  all  cases  are  alike,  for  many  variations  in  the 
character  of  the  disease  occur ;  various  symptoms  may  be  absent, 
or  may  be  more  distinct  in  one  case  than  in  another ;  but  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  disease  will  probably  be  traced  in  most  cases. 

I  select  from  my  list  of  recorded  cases  (of  which  I  possess  more  than  two  dozen) 
the  following  one  as  an  example :  The  patient,  a  wholesale  merchant,  aged  thirty- 
five,  belongs  to  a  neuropathic  family ;  two  sisters  were  in  the  insane  asylum ;  a 
brother  has  a  tendency  to  melancholy  and  nervous  complaints ;  he  himself  has 
been  a  long  time  '*  nervous/'  Married  at  twenty-three ;  he  has  three  children ;  he 
says  that  he  indulged  a  good  deal  in  the  sexual  act,  perhaps  too  much,  but  never 
observed  any  ill  results  from  it  He  has  often  been  to  bathe  in  the  ocean,  with 
temporary  benefit.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  work ;  at  least  eight  hours  a  day  in  his 
office,  occasionally  going  into  a  close,  damp  warehouse.  All  the  nervous  symptoms 
have  slowly  increased ;  they  have  been  about  as  follows  for  four  weeks  past : 

Great  general  seme  of  fatigue — this  is  very  marked  in  the  morning  in  bed ;  ina- 
bility to  walk  for  a  long  time,  or,  if  he  does  it,  it  is  followed  by  great  fatigue  and 
active  tremor  of  the  legs.  When  moderate  exertion  of  an  unwonted  sort  is  made, 
there  are  severe  muscular  pains  on  the  following  day  (as  lately,  after  skating  for  fif- 
teen minutes).  No  tottering  or  uncertainty  of  gait ;  no  vertigo.  Some  sense  of 
fatigue  in  the  arms,  uncertainty  in  writing. 
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No  pains,  no  numbness  or  formication  in  legs  or  arms.  No  headache;  only  a 
frequent  sense  of  pressure  on  the  vertex.  Intelligence  and  memory  good ;  depressed, 
hypochondriacal  state  of  feeling.  Occasional  disagreeable  feeling  in  tke  hack,  bat  no 
real  pain.  Buffers  much  from  cold  feet^  which  formerly  was  never  the  case.  Great 
teneititeneMi  to  cold;  after  exposure  he  feeU  slight  shooting  pains  in  the  limbs. 
8Uqn  badly;  usually  wakes  about  three  o'clock  and  remahu  awake  for  two  or 
three  hours,  with  great  prostration  and  restlessness  of  limba 

Vesical funetiont  quite  normal  Sexual  fuiiciions  distinctly  altered  in  the  last  few 
weeks;  sexual  excitability  increased,  ejaculation  too  early,  erection  insufficient; 
after  coitus  a  sense  of  exhaustion,  with  excitement  and  restless  half-sleep. 

Tendency  to  shed  tears;  unusual  timidity  and  want  of  self-possession ;  noticeable 
confusion  when  ho  is  couscious  of  being  observed.  Frequent  palpitation,  and  some 
shortness  of  breath  when  he  ascends  stairs.    Appetite  and  stooU  good. 

Objective  symptoms. — An  apparently  strong  and  well- nourished  man;  internal 
organs  all  sound.  Motility  quite  normal  by  objective  tests.  Stands  with  closed 
eyes  very  well  No  disturbance  of  sensibility.  Cerebral  nerves  all  normaL  Slight 
anssmia. 

lie  was  ordered  quinine  and  iron ;  cold  friction  in  the  morning ;  movement  in 
the  open  air;  strong  diet;  moderation  in  business  and  sexual  act;  afterwards  a 
period  of  residence  in  a  high  mountain  region. 

Half  a  year  later  the  patient  returned  from  Switzerland  and  called  upon  me; 
he  was  considerably  improved.  The  strength  and  endurance  of  the  legs  are  decid- 
edly greater,  and  his  temper  is  much  more  cheerfuL  He  walks  his  four  or  five 
hours  every  day  and  seldom  suffers  from  tremor,  still  less  from  pain  of  the  muscles. 
He  1ms  no  cold  feet,  and  his  sensitiveness  to  cold  is  less.  He  sleeps  much  better, 
though  not  perfectly  well.  Sexual  functions  the  least  improved  of  all.  Head  never 
troubles  him.     Temper  much  improved  ;  he  has  no  disposition  to  weep. 

After  another  half-year  the  greater  part  of  the  morbid  symptoms  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Course^  duration^  termination.— The  disease  usually  begins  in 
a  very  gradual  and  insidious  way,  yet  sometimes  it  happens 
that  it  develops  quite  rapidly;  some  injury,  a  severe  exertion, 
an  excess,  may  bring  the  disease  to  an  outbreak,  when  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  it  may  reach  a  certain  severity. 
In  such  acute  cases  there  is  during  the  first  few  days  a  marked 
and  g(*neral  sense  of  being  ill,  prostration,  loss  of  appetite,  etc. 

The  symptoms  usually  increase  gradually  for  weeks  and 
montlis,  and  then  remain  more  or  less  stationary.  Great  fluc- 
tuations, considerable  transitory  improvements,  are  rare;  but 
bliglit  fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  are  common. 

If  a  proper  treatment  and  regimen  are  then  adopted,  gradual 
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improvement  occurs ;  but  months  and  years  may  pass  before  the 
last  traces  are  removed.  Intercurrent  febrile  affections  often 
seem  to  have  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  disease  and  to  hasten 
recovery.  Traces  of  the  disease  may  last  many  years.  Relapses 
are  not  uncommon,  and  are  often  occasioned  by  fresh  injurious 
exposures  of  a  trifling  nature. 

I  am  unable  to  state  whether  there  are  incurable  cases,  and 
whetlier  the  disease  may  last  a  great  many  years.  At  all  events, 
cases  occur  of  sufficient  severity  to  compel  the  patient  to  give  up 
business  and  avoid  society,  and  to  make  his  existence  wretched. 

I  am  also  in  doubt  whether  the  disease  can  pass  into  any 
tangible  chronic  form  of  spinal  disease  (myelitis,  sclerosis,  gray 
degeneration).  I  have  not  observed  such  an  event,  and  have 
never  had  to  modify  my  diagnosis  in  the  direction  indicated. 
But  only  continued  experience  can  decide. 

Of  the  essential  nature  of  the  disease,  I  think  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  express  an  opinion.  We  are  far  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  pathology  of  many  morbid  processes  of  the  cord,  to 
allow  ourselves  to  express  a  distinct  opinion  regarding  the  foun- 
dation of  the  disease  here  described. 

A  few  remarks  may,  however,  be  allowed. 

A  spinal  difficulty  may  naturally  and  reasonably  be  thought 
of,  in  connection  with  the  symptoms  described ;  the  simultaneous 
occunence  of  sensory  and  motor  difficulties  in  both  legs,  the 
vaso-motor  disturbances,  the  pains  in  the  back,  and  especially 
the  disturbances  of  the  sexual  function,  which  are  most  easily 
explained  by  increased  excitability  and  weakness  of  the  centres 
in  the  lumbar  cord,  are  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  spinal  location 
of  the  disease,  that  other  possibilities  (as,  for  example,  that  of  an 
affection  of  the  cauda  equina)  sink  into  the  shade  by  its  side. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  spinal  affection  certainly  seems  to  us  the 
most  acceptable. 

Furthermore,  the  disease  can  only  be  a  functional  disorder 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  In  favor  of  this  we  have  the 
absence  of  all  objective  disturbances,  the  absence  of  all  paralytic 
symptoms,  and  the  usually  favorable  course.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  a  considerable  anatomi- 
cal change  in  the  nervous  or  interstitial  structure  of  the  cord ; 
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the  most  would  be,  perhaps,  a  disturbance  of  circulation,  hyper- 
fiemia,  or  anaemia  of  the  cord.  The  regularly  accepted  descrip- 
tion of  these  forms,  however,  does  not  agree  with  that  of  neu- 
rasthenia spinalis.  I  must  admit  that  the  hypothesis  of  ancemia 
of  the  cord  is  very  plausible.  But  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
confirm  this  hypothesis  in  any  way,  and  it  must  remain  an  open 
question. 

It  seems  most  natural  to  recur  to  fine  disturbances  ofnutrl- 
lion  in  the  cord,  such  as  we  are  still  obliged  to  assume  in  so 
many  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  term  "irritable  weakness"  (reizbare  Schwache)  agrees 
best  witli  this  notion,  and  in  our  description  the  weakness  is 
quite  prominent.  We  do  not  know  at  all  what  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  processes  of  nutrition  which  cause  the  symptoms. 
We,  however,  believe  that  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  locate 
them  in  the  cord,  especially  the  lower  portion,  the  lumbar  region. 
The  most  obvious  view  is  that  which  supposes  that  the  physio- 
logical fatigue  of  the  nervous  elements,  which  always  occurs 
after  severe  and  protracted  irritation,  becomes  exaggerated  and 
assumes  a  iixed  form.  In  such  a  case  we  may  suppose  that  the 
fatigue  of  the  nervous  elements  does  not  become  repaired  in  the 
prompt  manner  which  is  usual  under  physiological  conditions. 

Diagnosis. 

The  decision  will  be  based  chiefly  on  the  great  disproportion 
between  the  acute  suhjective  complaints  of  the  patient  and  tlie 
almost  negative  result  of  objective  examination.  The  absence  of 
each  and  every  disturbance  of  motility  and  sensibility,  of  all 
symptoms  which  indicate  an  anatomical  lesion  of  the  cord,  must 
give  probability  to  the  supposition  of  a  purely  functional  dis- 
turbance. If  in  addition  there  exist  general  nervous  weakness, 
sleeplessness,  psychical  irritability,  a  neuropathic  constitution, 
and  other  etiological  elements  (especially  that  of  undue  sexual 
stimulation),  the  supposition  then  becomes  much  more  probable. 
A  good  d(*al  of  practical  experience  and  accuracy  in  examination 
is  always  necessary,  and  a  long  period  of  observation  will  often 
be  necessary  before  we  are  clear  in  our  minds. 
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A  few  remarks  upon  the  points  of  diagnosis  in  reference  to 
the  better-known  diseases  of  the  cord  will  be  useful  here. 

From  a  commencing  tdbeSj  which  is  the  disease  most  usually 
suspected,  spinal  neurasthenia  can  be  distinguished  with  tolera- 
ble ease. 

The  absence  of  lancinating  pains,  of  paraesthesise  and  disturb- 
ances of  sensibility,  of  the  girdle-sensation,  of  tottering  when  the 
eyes  are  shut  or  in  the  dark,  of  motor  uncertainty,  of  ataxia, 
will  suflace.  The  study  of  the  tendinous  reflex  action  will  per- 
haps furnish  an  important  point,  if  it  should  appear  that  this 
reaction  is  absent  in  the  early  stages  of  tabes. 

From  active  hypercBmia  of  the  cord  we  may  distinguish  spi- 
nal neurasthenia  by  the  absence  of  pain,  of  cutaneous  hyper- 
fiBsthesia,  of  symptoms  of  motor  irritation,  and  probably  also  by 
the  long  duration  of  the  disease.  From  passive  hypercBmia^  by 
the  absence  of  i)aretic  symptoms,  of  the  feeling  of  heaviness  in 
the  legs,  and  probably  also  by  the  causes  of  the  disease. 

From  incipierU  myelitis  the  diagnosis  will  be  rendered  possi- 
ble by  the  absence  of  parsesthesise  and  ansesthesia,  of  paresis  and 
paralysis,  of  weakness  of  the  bladder,  etc. 

The  distinction  from  spinal  irritation  will  often  be  less  easy 
to  make.  If  we  consider  that  the  latter  is  more  characterized  by 
symptoms  of  sensory  irritation,  that  in  it  the  dorsal  pains,  neu- 
ralgias, sensitiveness  of  the  vertebrae,  etc.,  are  in  the  foreground, 
while  in  spinal  weakness  the  motor  disability,  the  sexual  weak- 
ness compose  the  chief  subjects  of  complaint,  we  shall  usually  be 
in  the  right  way.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  cases  of 
ambiguous  signification  which  stand,  as  it  were,  half-way  between 
the  two  forms  of  disease,  and  possess  somewhat  of  each. 

In  no  case  can  we  state  the  diagnosis  with  certainty  until  after 
a  most  careful  objective  examination  and  a  weighing  of  all  cir- 
cumstances, and,  if  possible,  an  opportunity  for  watching  the 
case  some  time. 

The  prognosis  is  very  essentially  influenced  by  these  circum- 
stances. It  is  favorable,  as  compared  with  that  of  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  cord,  which  somewhat  resemble  it  in  symptoms. 

In  most  cases  the  patient  recovers  when  the  causes  are  re- 
moved and  a  suitable  regimen  of  life  is  observed.     Much  time  is 
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required  for  this,  and  the  patient  must  submit  for  months,  or 
even  years,  to  many  a  deprivation  of  ordinary  enjoyments.  If  he 
will  do  this,  his  powers,  and  especially  those  of  the  mind,  may 
remain  considerable,  provided  that  great  i-egularity  of  life  is  ob- 
served, and  all  excesses  are  avoided. 

In  almost  all  cases,  however,  patients  will  have  to  suffer  some 
loss  of  the  former  enjoyments  of  health  ;  they  remain  a  long  time 
— perhaps  always — in  the  category  of  "nervous"  persons,  and 
must  look  forward  to  a  relapse  of  their  disease  with  every  fresh 
exposure  to  injurious  influences. 

If  the  hereditary  tendency  is  very  great,  if  there  are  unfavora- 
ble external  conditions,  permanent  causes,  the  prognosis  will  of 
course  be  much  less  bright.  The  disease  then  continues,  but 
without,  as  it  seems,  involving  immediate  danger  to  life.  As  re- 
gards the  possibility  of  the  development  of  anatomical  lesions, 
we  cannot  at  present  render  an  opinion. 

Treatment 

Tlie  causal  indication  must  be  satisfied,  first  and  foremost. 
The  excessive  claims  upon  the  nervous  system  must  be  decidedly 
forbidden,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  really  necessary  to  interpose  a 
period  of  absolute  rest  from  harmful  occupations.  The  arrange- 
ments for  this  will  differ  in  each  case,  according  to  the  existing 
cause. 

Especial  attention  is  required  by  the  regimen  and  diet  of  the 
patient.  He  must  live  a  regular  and  healthy  life  in  every  respect, 
and  must  continue  this  plan  with  the  greatest  perseverance.  He 
must  work  little,  and  only  at  fixed  hours,  with  frequent  interrup- 
tions ;  must  go  to  bed  early  and  sleep  as  much  as  he  can  ;  must 
have  an  abundance  of  strong,  easily  digestible  food,  at  not  too 
great  intervals  ;  spirituous  drinks  are  allowable  in  moderation ; 
much  moving  about  in  the  open  air  (but  never  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion, and  with  proper  alternations ;  walks,  mountain  climb- 
ing, skating,  gymnastics,  etc.)  is  absolutely  necessary ;  patients 
who  are  very  easily  exhausted  must  sit  a  great  deal  out  of  doors 
in  a  good  air  ;  the  sexual  act  must  be  restricted  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, but  need  not  be  absolutely  forbidden  in  most  cases,  or  but 
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for  a  time;  sexual  excitement  without  gratification  must  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Of  the  plans  of  treatment  for  the  direct  relief  of  the  disease, 
tlie  use  of  a  moderate  cold-water  cure,  well  graduated  to  the 
patient's  strength  and  sensitiveness,  deserves  especial  mention. 
Rubbing  down  with  partly  warmed  water,  gradually  made  colder, 
washing  of  the  back,  of  the  feet,  and  sitz-baths  are  the  most 
suitable,  and  usually  soon  impart  an  increase  of  vigor  and  power. 
Douches  and  very  cold  applications  should  be  avoided. 

I  have  found  the  Tooitntain  air  no  less  efficacious  in  many 
cases ;  a  considerable  time  passed  among  high  mountains,  gradu- 
ally going  to  higher  stations,  does  such  patients  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  quickly  improves  the  power  of  their  lower  extremities. 
It  is  well  to  combine  this  air-cure  with  a  moderate  water-cure, 
when  possible.  In  selecting  a  place,  its  altitude,  the  quality  of 
the  service,  and  the  convenience  of  the  walks  must  be  regarded ; 
there  is  no  lack  of  very  suitable  places  in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol. 

The  galvanic  current  has  also  an  important  place  among  the 
remedies  for  spinal  nervous  weakness ;  it  is  applied  to  the  back 
in  the  usual  way  (best  in  the  ascending  direction,  stabile,  with 
change  of  the  position  of  the  electrodes — current  not  too  strong)^ 
and  may  also  be  applied  directly  to  the  legs,  and  perhaps  to  the 
genitals  also.    Most  patients  bear  it  well,  and  are  improved  by  it. 

Of  drugs,  almost  the  only  ones  in  use  to  be  recommended  ai-e 
the  preparations  of  iron  and  quinia  ;  their  forms  and  combina- 
tions may  be  very  various.  It  is  often  useful  to  combine  them,  in 
the  way  recommended  by  Hammond  (see  the  previous  section), 
with  small  doses  of  nux  vomica  or  strychnia ;  but  it  is  well 
to  be  cautious.  According  to  circumstances,  other  tonics  may  be 
used. 

We  shall  often  have  to  decide  upon  the  choice  and  applica- 
bility of  baths.  For  anaemic  and  debilitated  persons,  the  chaly- 
beate baths  will  be  indicated;  patients  who  require  much  protec- 
tion, who  are  very  sensitive  to  cold,  should  at  first  be  sent  to  the 
thermal  brine  baths  (Rehme,  Nauheim,  etc.),  rather  than  to  a 
cold-water  cure.  Sea-baths  are  a  most  excellent  after-treatment 
for  patients  who  are  used  to  the  water  and  have  a  good  digestion. 

Under  all  circumstances,  these  cures  must  be  followed  out 
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steadily  and  repeatedly  for  a  long  time,  for  the  complaint  is 
very  slow  and  does  not  yield  to  the  first  attack. 

Symptomatic  indications,  such  as  arise  from  the  presence  of 
sleeplessness,  pain,  spermatorrliGea  or  pollutions,  impotence,  di- 
gestive disorders,  etc.,  should  be  treated  with  the  customary 
remediea 
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UarleMj  Diss,  inaug.  de  myelitide.  Erlangen,  1814.— JHoAm,  De  myclitide.  Halae, 
1820.— I^uni^  Die  RackenmarkscntzQndung.  Bam1)crg,  1825. — Afhera,  Bcob. 
auf  d.  Gebietc  d.  Pathol.  L  a  73.  1836.— OWiciVr,  1.  c.  IL  8.  802.  8.  Aufl.— 
AhereromhU,  Krkli.  d.  Qehiras  u.  R-M.  Dcutscb  von  G.  y.  d.  Busch.  1829.  8. 
47A.—Crutfeilhier,  Anatoiu.  patholog.  1835.  42.  Livr.  82  a.  S9,^Mdroel^  Diag- 
nost.  ct  nature  da  ramolliss.  blanc  d.  L  mocUc  ^pin.  Gaz.  m^.  d.  Paris.  1854. 
No.  52.— ^ran  Jieeves,  Acute  Myelitis.  Edinb.  Med.  Jour.  L  1855, 1858.  p.  305 
and  410. —  OppoUer^  Acut  Entzllnd.  mit  part  Erwcicbung  d.  R.-H.  Spitalszeit 
1800.  No.  1-3. — Brown  Sequard,  Lect  on  Diagn.  and  Treat,  of  thePrin.  Forms 
of  Paral.  of  the  Ix)wcr  Extrem.  LondoD,  1861. — KoehUr^  Monographie  d. 
Meningit.  Spinal.  1801.  Bcob.  17  u.  18. — Mannk&jy/y  Fall  von  acut  Myelit 
Borl.  klin.  Wocb.  1804.  No.  1 ;  u.  Tagebl.  d.  40.  Vers.  Dcutsch.  Aerzte  u. 
Naturf.  etc.  1805. — Juceoud,  Des  paraplegics  ct  dc  Tatazie  da  mouv.  Paris, 
1804. — Armi/u  J>vy,  Da  myelit  spinal!  acuta.  Diss.  Bcrolin,  1803. — F^'^mmann, 
Untcrsuch.  a!>cr  die  nonnale  u.  patholog.  Anatom.  d.  R-M.  L  1804.  II.  1867. 
—EngfUrn,  Bcitr.  zur  PathoL  d.  acuten  Myelitis.  Diss.  ZQrich,  1807. —  P.  A. 
IL  Saehae,  Ueber  Myelit.  eta  Diss.  Berlin,  1807.— Tomn,  Meningo-myC^lite 
aigu6.  occuft.  p.  I.  froid.  Gaz.  d.  hOp.  1805.  Nos.  25-30.— //ar2^  and  Loci-hart 
Clark  f,  Fatal  Case  of  Acute  Progress.  Paral.  from  Softening  etc.  Lancet  1868. 
Oct.  '•i.—Keen^  Softening  of  tlie  Spinal  Cord,  etc.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci. 
July,  1800.  p.  \2%.—IIaue,  Krkht  des  Nervensyst  2.  Aufl.  &  696.— //am- 
momly  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Syst  3d  edit  p.  456. — M.  Roaenthalt  Klinik 
d.  Ncnrcnkrkht  2.  Aufl.  S.  206.— /^y^/^,  Klinik  d.  RUckenmarkskrkht  IL  a 
Wf^.-'Dujardin-BfaumeiZy  De  la  myC'litc  aiguC.  Paris,  1872. — O,  Ilapem,  Des 
hdmorrhag.  intrarhachid.  Paris,  1872. — Ilayem^  Deux  cas  de  my^l.  aigaC  cen- 
tralc  et  diffuse.  Arch,  de  Physiol.  VI.  p.  603  1874.— (7.  Westphal,  Ueber  fleck- 
wcise  oder  diseminirte  Myelitis.  Arch.  f.  Psych,  a.  Nerr.  IV.  8.  888.  1874^— 
Bernheim,  Artikcl :  My6lite  im  Diet  Encyclop.  des  Sci.  m^dic.  IL  s€r.  T.  VIII. 
p.  674.  1874. — Diichenne  (de  Boulogne),  Electris.  localis(Se.  3o  ^it  1872.  p. 
ih^.—JIaUopfnUy  £tudcs  sur  les  my(;litcs  chron.  diffuses.  Arch,  g^n^r.  d.  m^ 
6.  s(«r.  T.  XVIIT.  u.  XIX.  1871,  1872.— (7.  Tyinge,  Fall  von  Myel.  interstit  chron. 
Hosp.  Tid.  14.  Aarg.  S.  35.  VirchowHirsch,  Jahresb.  pro  1871.  IL  S.  77.- 
Frommann,  Fall  von  Wirbelcaries  u.  Degoncrat  des  R-M.  Virchow^s  Arcb. 
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Bd.  54.  1872.— i2t>6.  W.  TibbiU,  Caae  of  Myelitic.  Med.  Times.  1871.  May  18. 
— HaUopeau^  £tude  d.  1.  scldr.  diff.  periependymaire.  Gaz.  mCd.  1870.  Nos. 
30-35. —  Vulpian,  Cas  d.  mining,  spin,  et  d.  sclerose  corticale  annulairc,  etc. 
Arch.  d.  Physiol,  n.  p.  279.  18C9.— ifaretn«aM,  Inflammat  aiguG  gdnCral. 
de  1.  substance  grise  d.  1.  nioellc.  Union  mdd.  1874.  Nr.  SO.—Feihberg^ 
Ueber  reflect.  GefSssnerrenlShmung  u.  Rilckenmarksaffection  nach  Ueber- 
fimissen  der  Thiere.  Virchow's  Arch.  Bd.  59.  8.  270.  ISlA.^Sehueppel,  Pall 
von  allg.  An&th.  Arch.  d.  Heilk.  XV.  S.  44.  1S7 A.— Troisier,  Deux  cas  de 
lesions  scl€r.  do  la  mofillo  4p,  Arch.  d.  PhysioL  V.  p.  709.  1873. — Joffray, 
Faits  experim.  pour  servir  tt  Thistoire  de  la  my^litc.  Gaz.  m6d.  de  Paris.  1873. 
Nr.  36. — Charcot,  Sur  la  tum^fact  des  cellules  nerv.  motrices  et  des  cylindres 
axiles,  etc  Arch.  d.  PhysioL  IV.  p.  93.  1872. — C.  Lange,  Bidrag  til  etc.  Hosp. 
Tid.  16.  Aarg.,  Schmidt's  Jahrbb.  Bd.  168.  S.  23S,— Raymond,  Mydl.  de  la 
region  dorsale.  Gaz.  m6d.  1874.  No.  9. — F.  Raymond,  My^lite  de  la  r6g.  cer- 
ricalc.  Progr^s  m6d.  1875.  No.  17. — Girin-Rose,  My^l.  aigu6  g^n^ralis^e. 
Union  m6d.  1875.  No.  90. — Langhans,  Myelitis  d.  grauen  Commiss.  etc.  bei 
Lepra  amesth.  Virch.  Arch.  Bd.  64.  1875. — Hamilton,  On  Myelitis,  etc  Quart 
Joum.  of  Microsc  Sci.  Oct  1875.  p.  834, — Pierret,  Note  sur  un  cas  de  my€L 
&  rechutes.  Arch.  d.  PhysioL  VIIL  p.  45.  1876. — Laveran,  Obs.  d.  my6L  centr. 
BubaiguC.  Ibid.  VIL  p.  866.  1875. — P.  Baumgarten,  Eigenth.  Pall  von  Paralys. 
ascend,  acat  mit  Pilzbildung  im  Blut  Arch.  d.  Heilk.  XVIL  S.  245.  1876.— 
Lewin,  Paraplegia  in  Polge  von  acut.  Myelitis  u.  cL  Behandlung  derselben. 
Deutsche  Elinik.  1875.  Nr.  11. — See  also  the  literature  of  multiple  sclerosis, 
sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns,  lateral  sclerosis,  poliomyelitis  anter.  acuta  et 
chronica,  etc.,  in  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this  work. 


IntrodnctioiL 

Myelitis  constitutes  unquestionably  the  most  extensive  and 
important  chapter  in  the  pathology  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 
Any  one  who  possesses  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  confront  us 
in  the  attempt  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  and  classical  account 
of  it. 

The  material  at  hand  bearing  on  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  affections  that  are  classed  with  it,  is  immense  and  in 
the  critical  sifting  and  arrangement  of  this  material  we  meet 
with  difficulties  that  cannot  be  overcome.  These  are  encountered 
chiefly  in  the  domain  of  pathological  anatomy,  many  and  per- 
haps most  of  the  questions  which  come  within  the  limits  of  this 
department  being  still  in  process  of  development.     It  is  as  yet 
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impossible  to  define  accurately  the  boundaries  of  inflammation 
of  the  spinal  cord  in  both  its  acute  and  chronic  forms,  and  to 
decide  exactly  what  does  and  what  does  not  fall  within  them. 
Some  authors  do  not  hesitate  to  class  almost  all  the  forms  of 
acute  as  well  as  chronic  disease  of  the  cord,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  following  chapters,  under  the  head  of  Inflamma 
tion.  They  regard  tabes  dorsalis,  the  so-called  lateral  sclerosis, 
multiple  sclerosis,  progressive  muscular  atrophj'',  spinal  paraly- 
sis of  cliildren,  myelitis  centralis,  chronic  atrophy  of  the  cord, 
and  secondary  degeneration  of  it,  as  mere  subvarieties  or  different 
localizations  of  one  and  the  same  inflammatory  process.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  hold  that  a  number  of  these  processes,  such  as 
simple  and  degenerative  atrophy,  softening,  sclerosis,  gray  de- 
generation, and  the  like,  are  entirely  distinct  from  and  independ- 
ent of  inflammation. 

Hence,  the  additions  made  by  one  party  to  the  great  mass  of 
material  bearing  on  the  disease,  are  detached  and  diverted  in 
different  directions  by  others.  It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  foretell 
wlu^ii  the  elucidation  of  the  facts  and  opinions  will  take  place. 
Of  lat(»,  however,  all  the  anatomical  and  clinical  investigations 
have  aimed  at  this  goal,  and  they  have  abeady  thrown  much 
light  on  some  of  the  doubtful  points. 

We  need,  above  all  things,  searching  histological  studies  of 
the  diseased  spinal  cord,  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  gene- 
sis and  the  histological  development  of  the  different  processes. 
There  is,  moreover,  great  need  of  further  elucidation  and  a  more 
exact  definition  of  the  general  pathological  conception  of  inflam- 
mation, in  order  to  show  what  should  be  comprised  under  the 
head  of  inflammation  of  such  an  organ  as  the  spinal  cord.  It  is 
especially  n(»cessary  that  we  should  learn  how  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cord  is  to  be  defined,  and  how  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from,  or  in  what  genetic  connection  it  stands  to,  the  other  forms 
of  chronic  disease,  viz.,  atrophy,  degeneration,  softening,  sclero- 
sis, etc.  Not  till  these  steps  have  been  gained,  will  it  be  possible 
to  determine  positively  what  forms  of  disease  are  to  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  myelitis,  and  to  describe  accurately  the  clini- 
cal histories  of  the  different  forms. 

The  necessities  of  practice,  however,  demand  a  dogmatic  pres- 
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entation  of  the  subject,  and  the  practical  physician  has  a  right 
to  insist,  that  it  should  be  in  accord  with  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  however  incomplete  that  may  be,  all  disputed  ques- 
tions being  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  This  idea  has  guided  and 
influenced  us  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  account  of  the 
disease.  It  is  both  short  and  incomplete,  but  in  extenuation  of 
the  latter  we  must  plead  the  difllculty  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
former  the  shortness  of  the  space  allotted  us. 

History. 

An  accurate  history  of  the  growth  of  medical  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  myelitis  would  be  almost  the  same  thing  as  a  his- 
tory of  the  pathology  of  the  spinal  cord  in  general.  That  does 
not  enter  into  our  present  task.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  for  us 
to  investigate  the  question  whether  the  ancients — Hippocrates, 
AretfiBus,  Galen,  and  others — had  or  had  not  any  definite  con- 
ception of  myelitis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  repeat- 
edly met  with  the  disease,  but  they  did  not  differentiate  it 
sharply  from  other  affections.  We  find  in  their  works  more  or 
less  recognizable  descriptions  of  both  the  acute  and  the  chronic 
forms  of  myelitis. 

Our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  inflammations  of  the  spi- 
nal cord  dates  only  from  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Here,  too,  it  was  P.  Frank  (1792)  who  gave 
the  impetus  to  more  accurate  investigations.  Spinitis,  rachi- 
algitis,  and  the  like,  were  the  terms  then  applied  to  the  more 
acute  forms  of  the  disease.  At  a  later  period,  the  term  "myeli- 
tis," which  is  now  universally  employed  to  designate  inflamma- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord,  was  introduced,  mainly  through  the 
works  of  Harless  (1814)  and  Klohss  (1820). 

In  the  third  decennium  of  this  century,  the  epoch-making 
works  of  Ollivier  (1st  Edit.,  1821)  and  of  Abercrombie  (1828) 
appeared  and  placed  the  subject  of  myelitis  on  a  firmer  founda- 
tion. These  authors  were  the  first  to  point  out  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  softening  with  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  After 
this  the  subject  remained  in  statu  quo  for  a  long  time.  During 
the  fifth  and  sixth  deceniiia  the  attention  of  physicians  was  grad- 
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nally  directed  more  to  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease.  Among 
the  valuable  contributions  of  this  period,  we  must  mention 
Tuerck's  discoveries  concerning  the  secondary  degenerations,  and 
Romberg's  account  of  tabes  dorsalis,  but,  above  all,  the  admira- 
ble observations  and  investigations  of  Duchenne  (of  Boulogne). 
This  last-named  author  described  in  a  classical  manner  the  clini- 
cal histories  of  chronic  spinal  paralyses,  locomotor  ataxia,  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  etc. 

The  development  of  the  pathology  of  the  spinal  cord  did  not, 
however,  receive  any  great  impetus  until  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  decennary,  when  it  began  to  make  rapid  progress  under 
the  influence  of  improved  methods  of  physiological  and  histo- 
logical investigation.  In  this  accelerated  development  the  sub- 
ject of  myelitis  played  a  prominent  part.  We  must  here  extol 
especially  the  works  of  Brown-Sequard.  The  publications  of 
Oppolzer,  Levy,  Mannkopf,  and  others,  on  acute  myelitis,  are 
also  deserving  of  special  mention,  while  the  pathological  ana- 
tomy of  the  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  myelitis  was  cleared 
XX])  very  greatly  by  the  valuable  contributions  of  Frommann  (1864 
and  1807).  From  this  time  forward  we  have  to  chronicle  a  rapid 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  became  the  object  of  zeal- 
ous study  in  France  and  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany.  Broad 
foundations,  on  which  to  build  up  the  edifice  of  acute  myelitis, 
were  laid  by  the  works  of  Engelken,  Charcot,  Dujardin-Beau- 
metz,  Ilayem,  Westphal,  J.  v.  Heine,  and  others,  but  it  was 
nevortheh^ss  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease  which  attracted  the 
most  earnest  attention  of  scientific  men.  Our  knowledge  of  these 
has  b(jen  greatly  advanced  by  the  admirable  works  of  Friedreich, 
Westphal,  LK^yden,  Frommann,  Th.  Simon,  and  othei-s,  in  (Jer- 
many ;  of  Lockhart  Clarke,  Gull,  and  others,  in  England ;  and 
of  Duchenne,  Topinard,  Jaccoud,  Charcot,  Vulpian,  Hallopeau, 
Joffroy,  Midland,  PieiTet,  and  others,  in  France. 

The  school  of  the  Salpetriere,  under  the  direction  of  Charcot 
and  Vulpian,  has  unquestionably  played  the  most  prominent 
part  in  the  furtherance  of  this  dev(»lopment.  We  have  to  thank 
it  for  numerous  admirable  works,  full  of  new  discoveries  and 
fruitful  thoughts.    Germany,  too,  has  furnished  during  recent 
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years  a  number  of  excellent  works.  (Compare  the  histories  of 
tabes  dorsalis,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  spinal  paralysis  of  children.) 
Finally,  we  must  also  mention  the  claims  of  the  electro-therapeu- 
tists, especially  those  of  Germany,  whom  we  must  thank  for 
many  valuable  advances,  not  only  in  the  treatment,  but  also  in 
the  pathology  of  myelitis. 


In  describing  myelitis,  it  seems  to  us  for  many  reasons  expe- 
dient to  distinguish  two  principal  forms  of  the  disease,  viz.,  the 
acute  and  the  chronic.  These  two  forms  run  into  one  another  in 
many  points,  but  as  a  general  thing  they  present  noticeable  dif- 
ferences, chiefly  in  regard  to  their  course,  but  also  in  regard  to 
their  pathological  anatomy  and  their  clinical  manifestations. 
The  different  forms  and  subvarieties  of  the  disease,  of  which 
there  are  not  a  few,  will  be  only  briefly  alluded  to  here,  as  we 
shall  return  more  fully  to  them  at  a  later  period. 

A.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Spinal  Cord— Xyelitis  Acuta. 

Definition, — We  understand  by  acute  myelitis  all  the  varie- 
ties of  acide  ivflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  spinxil  cord^ 
wJtich  rapidly  lead  to  serious  disturbances^  and  are  usually^  if 
not  always^  attended  byfeoer. 

We  have  to  deal  here  with  rapidly  developing  inflammatory 
changes,  which  aflfect  the  connective  substance  as  well  as  the  ner- 
vous elements  of  the  cord,  but  of  which  all  the  histological  steps 
are  not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  The  usual  result  is  a  rapid 
destruction  of  the  histological  constitution  of  the  cord,  which 
almost  always  takes  the  form  of  softening^  and  is  of  course 
accompanied  by  abolition  of  the  function  of  the  aflfected  part. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  make  an  accurate  subdivision  of  the  disease  into  parenchyma- 
tous and  interstitial  acute  myelitis. 

Acute  myelitis  may  present  itself  in  different  forms,  according 
to  its  exact  seat.  It  may  also  follow  very  different  courses.  Ifr 
is  true  that  the  development  of  the  disease  and  of  the  disturb- 
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ances  of  function  caused  by  it,  is  in  almost  all  cases  very  rapid, 
but  of  the  cases  which  prove  fatal,  it  is  only  in  a  small  nnmber 
that  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  is  as  rapid  as  its  com- 
mencement. On  the  other  hand,  a  speedy  recovery  is  very  rare  ; 
usually  the  disease  runs  a  more  or  less  protracted  course,  audi 
either  terminates  in  death  or  sinks  into  a  chronic  affection. 


Etiology  and  Pathogenesii. 

The  comparative  rarity  of  acute  myelitis  accounts  in  a  mea- 
sure for  our  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  its  causes.  It  is 
only  in  a  small  number  of  the  cases  that  we  can  succeed  in  dis- 
covering a  tangible  cause,  and  even  in  them  its  mode  of  action 
usually  remains  enveloped  in  mystery.  Many  cases  apparently 
originate  spontaneously,  without  any  exciting  cause  at  all.  In 
such  cases  the  cord  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  irritants 
which  are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

A'ery  little  is  known  concerning  the  conditions  which  produce 
an  increased  predisposition  to  acute  myelitis.  The  male  sex 
seems  to  be  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  the  female.  It  is 
said  that  the  greatest  number  of  cases  occur'  during  youth  and 
middle  age,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty  years,  but  still 
there  is  a  particular  form  of  acute  myelitis,  the  so-called  spinal 
paralysis  of  children,  which  is  essentially  and  almost  exclusively 
a  disease  of  childhood.  Many  authors  hold  that  this  form  of  the 
afftHMion  is  connected  with  dentition,  but  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  is  questionable. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  class  sexual 
excesses,  the  practice  of  coitus  in  the  erect  position,  severe 
bodily  exertion  and  the  like,  with  the  predisposing  than  with 
the  exciting  causes  of  acute  myelitis. 

Of  the  latter  the  simplest  and  the  easiest  to  study  are  inju- 
ries,  to  which  the  spinal  cord  is  so  frequently  exposed,  and 
wliich  may  result  from  the  most  various  external  agencies.  All 
sorts  of  injuries  of  the  cord,  such  as  those  produced  by  punctur- 
ing and  cutting  instruments,  by  fractures  and  luxations  of  the 
veriebrji\  contusions,  t*tc.,  form  the  regular  starting-point  for  the 
acute  traumatic   myelitis  which  we  have  already  described  in 
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No.  4,  Part  1,  p.  305.  This  traumatic  myelitis  has  also  repeat- 
edly been  the  subject  of  experimental  investigations. 

Next  in  order  come  the  cases,  in  which  a  slow  compression  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  the  starting-point  of  a  myelitis.  This  com- 
pression may  be  due  to  lesions  of  the  most  various  sorts.  (Comp. 
above,  No.  6,  Part  1,  p.  319.)  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  com- 
pressing agents  which  come  in  question  here,  are  more  liable  to 
excite  the  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  myelitis.  When,  how- 
ever, the  agent  which  produces  compression  of  the  cord,  is  at  the 
same  time  of  an  irritating  nature,  e.  ^.,  carcinoma,  the  inflamma- 
tory exudation  in  caries  of  the  vertebrse,  etc.,  changes  are  not 
infrequently  produced,  which  unquestionably  belong  to  acute 
myelitis.  This  brings  us  to  those  forms  of  acute  myelitis  which 
are  due  to  the  transmission  of  inflammatory  processes  from 
neighboring  organs  and  tissues,  without  the  intervention  of  com- 
pression of  the  cord.  The  principal,  and  practically  the  only 
important,  disease  belonging  in  this  category  is  acute  meningitis 
spinalis,  which  is  almost  invariably  attended  by  more  or  less 
extensive  implication  of  the  cord  itself.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  this  peculiarity  in  the  chapter  on  Leptomeningitis  Acuta,  Part 
1,  p.  233. 

Catching  cold  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  frequent  causes  of  acute  myelitis.  The  cases  in  which 
exposure  to  some  one  of  the  more  severe  causes  of  colds,  such  as 
sudden  cooling  of  the  overheated  body,  a  fall  into  water,  sleep- 
ing on  the  damp  earth  or  in  snow,  etc.,  has  been  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  symptoms  of  acute  myelitis,  are  too  numerous  to 
leave  any  doubt  of  the  potentiality  of  this  cause.  (See  the  obser- 
vations of  Ollivier,  Oppolzer,  Voisin,  and  others.)  Dujardin- 
Beaumetz  believes  that  the  frequency  of  the  disease  among  bakers 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  their  work  exposes  them  in  an 
unusual  degree  to  colds. 

The  question  whether  excessive  hodily  exertion  must  also  be 
classed  among  the  exciting  causes,  cannot  as  yet  be  decided. 
Perhaps  it  acts  only  as  a  predisposing  cause.  At  all  events,  it 
seems  to  have  a  certain  etiological  significance,  when  combined 
with  exposure  to  the  causes  of  colds ;  every  war,  and  especially 
every  winter  campaign,  furnishes  examples  wliich  illustrate  this. 


adO    £BB.— I>li^EAr^K  €jf  THE  HVISKL  COED  AXD  IIS  ESTTELOPBL 

Tfi^  Hitii*:  may  ahsfj  Ipt  said  of  tli«  diffenrnt  vaiWoes  of  sexual 

Aj'Mi^  my^iU»  u  not  anfreqaentlr  derdop^  as  a  oomplka- 
tioti  or  <5^iu«fl  of  ac'jUe  dUeaJtes,  It  lia4$  been  obsitfirvd  in  oon- 
u<?f:tIori  witii  typLuis,  the  a^^ut^  exanthemata,  acute  rtieamadsnu 
»^V(rr«?  pueri^.'ral  diiseajies,  etc.;  moift  frequently,  however,  in  con- 
iK^'tion  with  variola  ( \Vet»tphal>.  In  this  la^t  ca^e  the  myelitis  has 
t^ii  in  at  a  variable  ]>eri'xl  after  the  outbreak  of  the  primary  dis- 
ea;^,  in  a  few  rare  cases  not  until  several  weeks  aftmcardaL 
Bauni^rten  r*rcently  refKjrted  a  remarkable  case,  in  which  infec- 
tion with  Ixicteria  (froui  malignant  pustule;  was  in  all  probability 
tlie  cause  of  an  exceedingly  acute  myelitis. 

Among  the  chronic  infectious  disseases,  sypJiilU  can  unquea- 
tioniihiy  cause  acute  myelitis.  A  question  may  be  raised  as  to 
wli4'ther  we  liave  to  deal  in  this  case  with  a  specific  luetic  process, 
or  wiili  an  ordinary  non-sp<.»cific  myelitis  of  which  the  syphilis 
liaH  Ix'^n  only  a  predisp^>sing  and  distant  cause.  It  is  at  all 
evi^nt.s  c^rrtain,  that  myelitis  running  a  rapid  course,  is  observed 
with  unusual  fnfquency  among  syphilitic  patients.  Our  own 
observations  h;a(i  us  to  ugn.'e  with  Ilayem,  who  claims  that 
sypliilirt  is  an  etiological  agnnt  of  decided  importance. 

(Jontinu<*d  suppn^ssion  of  the  menses,  sweating  of  the  feet, 
and  hiftiiorrhoidal  bleeding  play  a  more  or  less  doubtful  r61e  in 
iiiit  etiology  of  a(^ute  myelitis. 

ViolifHt  ctii/diotis  seem  in  many  cases  to  have  been  really  the 
starting-))oint  of  myelitis.  At  least  some  isolated  cases  have 
biMiU  n*p()rt(;d  (by  lA^iyiSam^  among  others),  in  which  the  first 
syiiiptoins  of  myelitis  sIiowckI  themselves  imuKKliately  after  some 
intense  ])sycl)ical  movement,  such  as  fear,  anxiety,  or  anger. 

Finally,  i rr Hallo ns  and  diseases  of])eripJteral  orgaTis  must 
also  be  m(>ntioned  amcmg  the  causes  of  acute  myelitis,  although 
tlie  cases  hi  which  tli(*y  are  really  the  agens  morbi  are  compara- 
tively rare,  l^^or  instance?,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  so-called 
rellex  piiniplegias,  which  are  developed  in  connection  with  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  and  digestive  apparatuses  and  of  the  uterus, 
or  with  irritations  and  inflammations  of  the  peripheral  nerves, 
the  joints,  etc.,  should  really  be  classed  as  acute  myelitis.  This 
fact  and  the  {latliogenesis  of  reflex  paralyses  have  already  been 
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discassed  In  more  than  one  chapter  of  this  work,  and  we  may 
refer  the  inquirer  to  them  for  further  information.'  Here,  we  will 
only  mention  the  fact  that  Feinberg "  has  recently  succeeded,  by 
varnishing  the  skin  of  rabbits,  in  exciting  an  acute  affection  of 
the  spinal  cord,  which  at  all  events  closely  resembles  inHamma- 
tion.  He  regards  it  as  reflex  in  nature  and  secondary  to  the 
severe  irritation  of  i)eripheral  sensitive  nerves,  and  ascribes  it  to 
paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  centres.  After  all  has  been  said, 
however,  we  must  admit  that  we  have  very  little  positive  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  pathogenesis  of  reflex  paraplegias,  and 
unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  the  pathogenesis  of  myelitis 
due  to  other  causes  is  equally  deficient.  The  traumatic  cases 
and  those  secondary  forms  due  to  extension  of  inflammation 
from  neighboring  tissues,  are  the  easiest  to  comprehend.  When, 
however,  we  seek  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  catching  cold 
or  emotional  disturbance  produces  myelitis,  or  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  developed  in  connection  with  acute  diseases,  or  with 
syphilis,  etc.,  we  can  only  bring  forward  more  or  less  gratuitous 
theories,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  discuss  here. 


Pathdogioai  Anatomy. 

Frequently  a  spinal  cord  which  is  the  seat  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, presents  very  little  or  even  absolutely  no  macroscopic 
change.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
disease  has  on  innumerable  occasions  been  overlooked  at  the 
autopsy.  In  fact,  we  can  scarcely  ever  be  absolutely  certain 
that  an  acute  myelitis  exists,  until  a  microscopic  examination 
has  been  made. 

In  the  macroscopic  examination  the  most  striking  peculiarity 
is  the  diminution  in  the  consistence,  the  softening^  of  the  cord 
(myelomalacie).  This  change  is  so  constant,  that  softening  has 
been  generally,  but  very  incorrectly,  identified  with  acute  in- 
flammation.   That  the  two  processes  are  not  identical,  is  evident 

»  See  Vol  XI.  and  Vol  XII. 

«  Virchow's  Archiy.  Vol.  59.   p.  270. 
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on  the  one  hand  from  the  fact,  that  every  softened  cord  is  not 
inflamed,  and  on  the  other  from  the  fact  that  inflammation  of  the 
cord  does  not  always  terminate  in  softening.  It  would  be  better 
consequently  to  discard  entirely  the  nse  of  the  term  *^  softening," 
to  designate  inflammatory  processes.  I  must  at  all  events  pro- 
test most  earnestly  against  the  promiscuous  employment  of  the 
name  myelomalacia  as  a  synonym  for  myelitis.  That  term 
should  be  reserved  for  processes  of  softening  pure  and  simple. 

The  inflammatory  changes,  which  we  will  consider  first,  vary 
greatly  as  regards  their  localization  in  the  spinal  cord.  Acute 
myelitis  haa  its  seat  and  starting-point  most  frequently  in  the 
gray  substanc-e,  a  fact  which  depends  probably  on  the  vascular 
richness  of  this  portion  of  the  cord.  It  may  extend  to  a  greater 
or  less  distance  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  may  penetrate  more 
or  less  deeply  into  the  white  columns.  This  is  the  form  which, 
since  the  time  of  Albers,  has  been  usually  designated  as  myelitis 
centralis. 

It  may  spread  very  rapidly  through  tho  gray  substance,  and  in  a  short  time 
inyolve  the  greater  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  gray  axis — diffuse  central  myeiitii 
(Ilayem).  When  the  white  columns  are  also  inyolved  to  a  marked  extent,  so  that 
the  entire  cord  is  more  or  less  implicated  in  the  inflammatory  proccai,  the  affection 
may  bo  called  myelitis  diffusa.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  this  ii  a  rare  oc- 
currence. 

Not  unfrequently  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cord  is  affected 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  distance.  The  diseased  part  may  in  such 
cases  be  several  inches  in  length,  but  the  inflammatory  process  is 
usually  not  equally  intense  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Tliis  is 
the  form  which  is  now  ordinarily  described  as  myelitis  trans- 
versa. 

When  the  centre  of  inflammation  is  less  extensive,  so  that  it 
involves  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cord  both  vertically  and 
transversely,  it  is  termed  viyelitis  circumscripta.  Here  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  small  spot  of  inflammation  buried  somewhere  in 
th(}  substance  of  the  cord.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  we  meet 
with  sevoi-al  of  these  small  spots  in  the  sanle  cord.  Cases  have 
been  observed  (Westphal),  in  which  the  myelitis  presented  itself 
in  the  form  of  numerous  foci  scattered  throughout  the  entire  cord 
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and  separated  from  one  another  by  healthy  tissue— cases  in  which 
the  disease  was  widespread,  but  attacked  only  circumscribed 
and  scattered  spots.    This  is  called  myelitis  disseminata. 

Finally,  that  form  of  the  disease  which  is  secondary  to  menin- 
gitis, affects  princijxally  the  peripheral  layers  of  the  cord,  -pene- 
trating  more  or  less  deeply  and  extending  vertically  to  a  variable 
distance— myefoYw  peripherica. 


The  appearances  presented  by  the  affected  spots  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  myelitis,  and  in  part  also  accord- 
ing to  the  special  peculiarities  of  the  process  in  the  individual 
cases — always  provided  there  are  macroscopically  demonstrable 
lesions.    We  must  here  distinguish  different  stages. 

1.  The  stage  qf  hypercemia  and  commencing  exudation  (red 
softening).  We  do  not  often  meet  with  this  stage  of  the  disease 
at  the  post-mortem  table.  The  opportunities  to  study  it  are  fur- 
nished most  frequently  by  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation 
is  secondary  to  severe  traumatic  lesions,  or  by  cases  of  myelitis 
centralis,  which  run  a  rapidly  fatal  course. 

At  the  affected  spot  a  slight,  and  in  rare  cases  a  marked,  swell- 
ing can  be  recognized.  On  section,  the  transverse  markings  are 
found  to  be  blurred  and  indistinct,  and  the  cut  surface  not  unfre- 
quently  presents  a  variegated,  marbled  appearance.  The  red 
color  of  the  tissue,  which  is  due  to  the  hypersemia,  is  usually  very 
marked ;  it  may  v2iTy  from  a  slight  rosy  injection  to  a  deep  red, 
reddish  brown  or  chocolate  color,  when  more  or  less  numerous 
capillary  hemorrhages  are  added  to  the  often  very  intense  hyper- 
semia.  The  inflamed  spots  are  almost  always  unusually  moist 
and  soft ;  they  swell  up  above  the  level  of  the  cut  surface.  The 
softening  may  be  so  great  that  the  tissue  is  reduced  to  the  con- 
sistency of  pap.  In  very  rare  cases  we  observe  a  slight  increase 
in  consistency  at  this  stage,  probably  on  account  of  infiltration 
of  the  interstitial  tissue  with  a  firmer  exudation.  Hayem  has 
reported  an  instance  of  this.  In  some  few  cases  we  can  see  with 
the  naked  eye,  or  with  the  help  of  a  lens,  a  distinct  deposit  of 
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exudation  in  tlie  aiTected  spot ;  it  takes  the  form  of  whitish  or 
yellowish,  clouded  or  glassy,  colloid  streaks  or  rings,  which  are 
imbedded  in  the  septula  or  poured  out  around  the  vessels.  The 
meninges  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  spot  also  frequently 
present  the  signs  of  hyperiemia  and  inflammation. 

In  preparations  hardened  in  chromic  acid,  the  myelitic  spots  can  usuallj  be  much 
more  readily  distinguished  from  the  healthy  tissue  by  their  different  (brighter  yel- 
low) color,  than  in  the  fresh  cord.  The  inflamed  parts,  moreoTer,  harden  dowly 
and  badly,  and  on  section  they  appear  friable,  crumbly  and  not  coherent,  and  do 
not  present  sharply  defined  marking  The  smaller  spots  of  myelitis  in  particular,  as 
well  as  the  secondary  degenerations,  are  very  sharply  and  distinctly  mapped  out  by 
this  discoloration. 

2.  The  stage  of  fatly  degeneration  and  of  resorption  (yellow 
and  white  softening).  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  affected 
spot  b<?comes  constantly  i)aler  and  more  and  more  softened.  Its 
color  changes  gradually  from  red  to  yellow ;  this  change  is  due 
partly  to  the  diffusion  and  alteration  of  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood,  partly  to  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  medullary 
sheaths  and  the  formation  of  masses  of  fat-granules,  and  partly 
to  the  cessation  of  the  hyperemia.  Through  the  influence  of 
these  three  agencies,  but  particularly  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  fatty  detritus,  the  color  becomes  progressively 
whiter,  and  the  entire  substance  assumes  a  creamy  or  milky  ap- 
pearance. The  softening  has  meanwhile  made  rapid  progress,  the 
mtnlulla  swells  up  very  much  above  the  cut  surface,  acquires  a 
pappy  or  even  a  more  fluid  consistency,  and  often  flows  out  of 
the  sac  of  the  pia  entirely.  This  softening  is  caused  principally 
by  the  fluid  exudation  from  the  vessels,  acting  in  concert  with 
the  destruction  of  the  nerve-fibr(»s.  This  exudation  may  possibly 
])resent  certain  differences  in  different  cases,  which  would  account 
for  tlie  varying  degree  of  the  soft(»ning,  or  even  for  its  entire  ab- 
sence*.   Of  tliis,  however,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge. 

At  last  nothing  remains  of  the  diseased  spot  but  the  vascular 
network  and  a  portion  of  the  hyiwrtroi)hied  septa,  between  which 
is  a  softened  mass  that  can  readily  be  pressed  out,  or  which  per- 
ha]>s  Hows  out  without  the  help  of  pressure.  In  consequence  of 
the  progressive  resorption  of  the  nerve-substance  and  the  fat- 
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granules,  the  spot  gradually  assumes  a  more  grayish  color,  and 
finally  becomes  smaller  and  depressed. 

Actaal  suppuration  occurs  very  rarely  in  acute  myelitis.  When  abscess  of  the 
cord  does  form,  it  is  generally  secondary  to  a  severe  traumatic  lesion  or  to  suppu- 
rative meningitis.  In  spontaneous  myelitis,  on  the  other  hand,  suppuration  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  and  has  only  been  observed  in  a  very  few  cases. 

3.  The  terminal  stage  (formation  of  cicatrices  or  cysts,  in- 
duration, sclerosis,  etc.). 

The  resorption  of  the  softened  masses  continues  until  finally 
all  the  fluid  portions  have  completely  disappeared.  Nothing 
remains  but  the  vascular  and  connective  tissue  networks,  which 
are  in  part  thickened  and  hypertrophied ;  they  form  a  more  or 
less  dense,  shrivelled,  grayish,  semi-transparent  cicatrix,  which 
is  often  flecked  with  pigment.  This  cicatrix  unites  the  portions 
of  the  cord  that  have  remained  healthy.  In  some  rare  cases  a 
restoration  of  the  nerve-tissue  takes  place ;  after  a  certain  length 
of  time  small,  dark- bordered,  regenerated  nerve-fibres  can  be  de- 
monstrated in  the  cicatrix.  In  this  way  also  a  restoration  of 
function  can  be  brought  about,  as  happened  in  one  of  Charcot's 
cases.  This  fortunate  result  seems,  however,  to  occur  more  read- 
ily in  the  subacute  and  chronic  forms. 

Not  unfrequently  more  or  less  extensive  collections  of  fluid 
are  left  behind  in  the  framework  of  the  cicatrix,  and  lead  to  the 
formation  of  single  or  multiple,  large  or  small  cysts.  They  usu- 
ally contain  a  muddy  fluid  resembling  milk,  or  more  frequently, 
serum. 

In  many  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  interstitial,  supporting 
framework  becomes  in  course  of  time  greatly  hypertrophied  and 
consolidated.  It  increases  in  thickness  and  density,  the  vessels 
become  larger  and  their  walls  thicker ;  the  previously  softened 
spot  becomes  firmer  and  denser,  gray  and  semi-transparent,  and 
presents  a  marked  contrast  in  color  and  consistency  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  Here  we  have  the  commencement  of  harden- 
ing^ or  sclerosis.  When  the  interstitial  growth  of  connective 
tissue  persists,  and  extends  in  a  slow  but  progressive  manner  to 
the  neighboring  parts  of  the  cord,  which  were  previously  either 
healthy  or  very  slightly  changed,  and  when  it  propagates  itself 
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there,  leading  to  a  gradual  destruction  of  the  nervous  elements, 
we  have  before  us  the  transition  into  chronic  myelitis.  This  is 
a  frequent  occurrence.  In  almost  all  cases  of  myelitis  which  do 
not  prove  rapidly  fatal,  this  transition  takes  place  at  some  late 
period  of  the  disease. 

The  macroscopic  examination,  as  a  rule,  reveals  also  an  m- 
plicdtion  of  the  meninges  in  the  inflammatory  process.  The 
signs  of  it  are  cloudiness  of  the  membranes,  infiltration  with 
serum,  cellular  elements  or  pus  (often  only  discovered  at  the 
microscopical  examination),  thickening,  adhesions,  capillary  ex- 
travasations in  addition  to  extreme  hypersemia,  etc.  The  spinal 
fluid  is  usually  increased,  somewhat  cloudy  and  reddish,  but  it 
is  sometimes  entirely  unchanged.  The  condition  of  the  roots  of 
the  nerves  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  pia ;  they  are  sometimes 
softened,  loosened  and  swollen,  sometimes  atrophic,  gray,  trans- 
lucent and  indurated. 

In  the  later  stages,  in  addition  to  the  actual  centre  of  inflam- 
mation, we  often  meet  with  the  so-called  secondary  degeneror 
tions^  of  which  we  have  already  repeatedly  spoken :  ascending 
degeneration  in  the  funiculi  graciles,  and  descending  in  the  pos- 
terior lateral  columns,  etc.  In  many  cases  of  acute  myelitis  the 
disease  does  not  last  long  enough  for  their  development,  but  they 
are  rarely  wanting  in  the  cases  that  become  chronic.  The  transi- 
tion from  myelitis  to  secondary  degenerations  can  often  be  traced 
very  accurately  in  successive  transverse  sections. 

The  microscopical  examination  is,  however,  of  supreme  im- 
portance for  the  understanding  of  the  pathological  processes 
which  take  place  lu^re.  The  cord  should  be  examined  microscop- 
ically, both  in  the  fresh  state  and  after  it  has  been  hardened  by 
the  usual  methods.  The  changes  are  seen  to  affect  the  nerve- 
fibres  and  the  ganglion-cells,  as  well  as  the  connective  tissue 
framework  and  its  vessels. 

In  the  first  stage  we  find  marked  dilatation  of  the  capil- 
laries and  small  artpries,  and  more  especially  of  the  small  veins ; 
they  are  distended  with  blood,  and  not  unfrequently  enveloped 
in  layers  of  white  and  red  blood  corpuscles  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  sh(»ath.  Here  and  there  larger  collections  of  red  corpuscles 
are  found  (capillary  extravasations).     The  walls  of  the  vessels 
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are  thickened  and  studded  with  fat-granules  and  granule-cells, 
presenting  exudative  and  plastic  infiltration.  Hayera  describes 
particularly  a  glassy,  colloid  exudation,  which  surrounds  the 
vessels  like  a  sheath  in  a  layer  of  varying  thickness,  and  which 
is  also  found  disseminated  elsewhere  in  the  tissue. 

Baumgarten  seems  to  have  seen  something  yery  similar — a  hyaline,  firm,  glassy 
exudation  in  the  tissue  of  the  gray  substance,  about  the  vessels  and  in  the  anterior 
longitudinal  furrow — in  his  interesting  case  of  acute  central  myelitis,  which  was 
probably  due  to  infection  with  the  poison  of  anthrax. 

Marked  changes  are  always  found  in  the  neuroglia.  The 
fibres  of  the  reticulum  are  thickened  and  swollen,  the  network 
is  mucli  denser  and  more  distinct,  and  it  is  in  part  filled  with 
nuclei  and  cells.  The  glia  cells  themselves  are  swollen  and  in- 
creased in  number;  they  often  contain  several  nuclei,  and  are 
sometimes,  like  the  thickened  connective  tissue  septa,  infiltrated 
with  colloid  masses.  Even  in  this  stage  we  generally  find 
granule-cells  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  partly  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  vessels,  partly  scattered  irregularly  in  the 
interstitial  tissue  and  its  meshes. 

The  changes  in  the  nerve-fibres  are  also  very  striking  and  im- 
portant. The  fibres,  in  general,  present  irregular  contractions 
and  enlargements ;  the  medullary  sheath  has  in  places  broken 
down  into  globules  or  larger  irregular  fragments,  and  has  become 
granular;  in  many  fibres  it  has  entirely  disappeared,  or  has 
united  with  the  axis-cylinder  to  form  a  single,  homogeneous 
mass.  The  axis  cylinders  themselves,  as  is  evident  from  the 
observations  of  Frommann,  Charcot,  Hayem,  Joflfroy  and  others, 
are  frequently  swollen,  and  often  attain  enormous  dimensions. 
They  present  large,  spindle-shaped  swellings  and  bulging,  club- 
shaped  fragments ;  they  are  streaky,  clouded,  studded  with  gran- 
ules, brittle,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of  granular  degenera- 
tion. The  thickening  of  the  axis-cylinder  can  be  very  readily 
seen  in  transverse  sections,  in  which  they  are  often  found  lying 
together  in  groups.  Isolated  swollen  axis-cylinders  are  also 
found  lying  in  the  midst  of  unchanged  nerve-fibres. 

The  ganglion-cells  are  also  involved  in  the  inflammatory 
changes.     They  are  swollen,  often  to  a  very  considerable  size, 
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looking  tlieti  as  if  they  were  puflfed  up.     Their  substance* 
cloudt^d  ;  in  the  beginning  the  nucleua  and  nncleolns  are  ti 
intiict,  bnt  in  a  few  instances  they  are  in  process  of  ' 
Sometimes  we  observe  ghissy  swelling  of  the  cells,  and  a ,.  , 
ment  of  vaciioli  in  them.      Their  processes  are  also  sn 
clouded,  irregular  in  shape,  and  in  part  destroj^ed.    At  a 
period  the  cells  disappear  before  the  advancing  processes 
striiction. 

In  the  second  stage  we  find  the  nervous  elements  hllj! 
volved  in  the  process  of  destruction :  the  nerve-tibres  are 
down  into  fragments  ;  the  raedullary  sheath  is  in  a  elate  of 
degeneration,  and  the  axis*cvlinder  altered  or  destroy*^ 
gangUon-cens  are  partly  melted  down  and  destroyed, 
atrophi(:?d  and  reduced  to  small  glistening  scales,  witkml  dei 
strable  structure.  The  eonnective  tissue  frameiDork\9>\(m 
and  softened  by  the  fluid  exudation,  the  development  of 
and  fatty  degenei-ation.  The  walls  of  the  nesseh  are  thickeoei! 
very  rich  in  nuclei,  filled  with  fat-granules  and  freqmEi: 
rounded  by  thick  layers  of  granular  cells.  The  semi -flu!  i 
nuiss  formed  by  the  inflamed  and  softened  cord,  contnii 
numerous  lumps  and  drops  of  myelin,  the  remains  of  bW 
puscles,  colorless  cells,  pigment-granules,  fine  granulrir  deiriW 
and,  above  all,  numerous  fat  gi*anule-cells.  These  fal^grnn^ili' 
cells  form  usually  the  most  striking  constituent  of  the  R^ftett* 
myelitic  mass,  and  attract  the  attention  of  the  observe  *^ 
once ;  they  are  especially  distinct  wlien  the  cord  is  esa^i^ 
in  the  fresh  state.  They  are  found  deposited  about  the  tei* 
sels,  and  in  the  spaces  left  empty  by  the  destruction  of  «• 
nerve*fibres  and  axis  cylinders,  and  also  in  the  septa  of  ibefl^^ 
roglia.  This  extensive  distribution  of  these  cells  indicatP**' 
itself  that  they  are  produced  in  different  ways;  it  is,  in 
probable  that  some  of  them  are  formed  from  young  cellular  ^ 
ments  which  liave  taken  up  fat,  while  others  can  be  ascrM 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  glia  cells,  and  still  others  to  fatiyl^ 
stroction  of  the  nervt-fibres  and  the  spindle-shaped  swellings 
the  axis-cylinders  (Hayem,  Th,  Simon). 

In  the  third  stage  we  find  in  the  aifected  spot,  which  is  ^ 
engaged  in  an  effort  at  cicatrization,  a  sclerotic  connective  tii 
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with  numerons  nuclei  and  neuroglia  cells.  At  this  period  Deiter' s 
cells  often  become  very  distinct  and  prominent ;  they  are  often 
lai-ge  and  possess  numerous  processes.  The  vessels  are  dilated, 
and  their  walls  thickened.  The  ganglion-cells  are  mostly  atro- 
phied. Sometimes  numerous  small,  delicate  nerve-fibres,  with 
thin  medullary  sheaths,  can  be  seen. 

Occasionally  cysts  are'  found,  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less 
dense  layer  of  connective  tissue,  and  usually  also  traversed  by  a 
large-meshed,  connective  tissue  network.  Their  contents  are 
partly  muddy,  partly  serous ;  microscopically,  nothing  can  as  a 
rule  be  discovered  in  the  fluid,  except  detritus. 

In  the  stage  of  transition  to  sclerosis  and  chronic  myelitis, 
the  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue  becomes  particularly  dis- 
tinct. The  threads  of  the  reticulum  become  wider  and  thicker, 
the  spider-cells  are  enlarged  and  increased  in  number,  the 
vessels  are  thickened,  the  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cells  are 
involved  in  degenerative  atrophy.  The  tissue  contains  relatively 
few  fat-granule-cells,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  contains  large 
quantities  of  corpora  amylacea. 

When  secondary  degeneraiion  e^sts,  it  presents  the  usual 
well-known  histological  characters,  which  will  be  described  in 
detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (No.  19). 

A  priori,  the  usefulness  of  experimental  investigations  of  these  conditions  would 
seem  self-evident  Unfoilunatcly,  however,  the  attempts  to  clear  up  the  subject  in 
this  way  have  been  but  few  in  number,  and  have  furnished  no  important,  or  at  aU 
events  no  conclusive  results. 

Strange  to  say,  the  numberless  experimental  sections  of  the  spinal  cord  per- 
formed by  physiologists,  although  undoubtedly  on  every  occasion  followed  by 
traumatic  myelitis,  have  not  hitherto  been  utilized  to  any  extent  worth  mentioning, 
for  the  study  of  this  affection. 

Dujardin-Bcaumetz  describes  some  experiments  performed  by  Hayem  and  Liou- 
villc,  who  sought  to  excite  myelitis  by  applying  iodine  or  glycerine  to  the  outside 
of  the  cord,  or  by  injecting  them  into  its  substance ;  also  some  experiments  under- 
taken by  himself  in  connection  with  Grancher,  in  which  mechanical  injuries  were 
employed  to  excite  the  inflammation.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are,  how- 
ever, very  unsatisfactory.  J(»flfroy  made  some  similar  experiments  on  dogs,  and 
obtained  the  same  histological  changes  as  those  which  have  been  here  described  as 
belonging  to  the  acute  myelitis  of  men. 

The  investigations  of  Feinbcrg  and  also  those  of  Elemm,  who  endeavored  to 
produce  myelitis  in  a  reflex  manner  or  by  means  of  a  neuritis  migrans,  have  not 
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made  any  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  histological  geneus  of  the 
myelitic  changes. 

A  somewhat  more  comprehcnsiTe  series  of  experiments  was  set  on  foot  by  Ley- 
den,  but  his  account  of  the  results  obtained,  which  was  published  In  his  '*  Klinik 
der  Rilckenmarkskrankhcitcn,"  is  only  fragmentary.  He  experimented  on  cats  and 
dogs,  and  employed  exclusively  injections  of  Fowlcr*s  solution  into  the  cord,  the 
result  being  almost  always  a  suppurative  myelitis.  As,  however,  this  T»ricty  of  the 
disease  is  exceedingly  rare  in  man,  the  experiments  arc  not  of  much  yalue  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject  of  acute  myelitis  in  the  human  subject  Moreover,  the 
reports  that  have  thus  far  been  published  by  Lcydcn,  contain  no  conclusive  in- 
formation concerning  the  manner  in  whicli  the  process  is  developed,  the  rclatioii 
of  the  minute  histological  changes  to  each  other  in  point  of  time,  and  the  part 
taken  by  the  different  tissue-elements  in  the  process.  Still,  we  have  learned  many 
things  from  these  experiments.  Tliey  have  proved,  for  instance,  that  an  injuiy  of 
the  sort  here  mentioned  can  produce  an  intense  myelitis,  which  may  extend  beyond 
the  point  of  irritation ;  that  the  process  presents  varying  degrees  of  intensity  in 
one  and  the  same  experiment;  that  the  affection  diminishes  in  intensity  as  it  re- 
cedes from  the  point  of  irritation;  that  this  diminution  in  intensity  is  indicated 
on  the  one  hand,  by  a  tendency  to  localization  in  scattered,  circumscribed  spots, 
and  on  the  other,  by  a  preponderance  of  the  connective-tissue  growth  over  the 
softening,  liquefaction  and  suppuration ;  that  multiplication  and  swelling  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  neuroglia,  swelling  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  axis-cylinders,  distppear- 
ance  of  the  medullary  sheath  and  development  of  granule-cells,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  first  Migns  of  a  commencing  acute  myelitis,  etc. 

In  the  latest  experiments  of  Hamilton  on  cats,  only  the  first  days  of  acute  trau- 
matic myelitis  are  taken  into  consideration.  He  found  among  other  things,  that 
rounded  bodies  separate  from  the  swollen  axis-cylinders  and  either  degenerate  into 
colloid  bodies,  or  give  rise  to  an  endogenous  brood  of  young  round  celb  (pus- 
cells).  He  also  ol)scrved  swelling  and  cloudiness  of  the  ganglion-cells,  multiplica- 
tion of  the  nuclei  of  the  neuroglia,  collections  of  cells  in  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels, etc 

It  is  certainly  desirable  and  even  necessary  that  these  experiments  should  he 
repeated  with  modifications,  that  myelitis  should  1)e  produced  in  other  ways,  so  ss 
to  bring  the  results  more  in  accord  with  the  lesions  in  man,  and  to  famish  a 
more  complete  periscope  of  the  process  in  its  different  modification!  and  ita  yarioui 
degrees  of  intensity. 

We  must  here  mention  briefly  some  special  forms  of  acute 
myelitis.  First  of  all,  we  will  speak  of  myelitis  centralis  acidoL, 
In  this  form  the  softening  and  liquefaction  affects  pre-eminratly 
the  gray  substance,  which  flows  out  when  the  cord  is  diyided, 
leaving  a  cavity  behind.  The  spinal  cord  is  Bomewhat  swoUen 
throughout  its  entire  extent,  and  on  section  the  tzansvene  ^ 
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ings  are  seen  to  be  greatly  blurred.  Hayem  describes  this  form 
in  the  following  words :  diffuse  inflammp^tion  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance, more  or  less  diffuse  hyperemia  of  the  white  substance ; 
small,  band-shaped  foci  of  inflammation  in  the  latter ;  more  or 
less  intense,  meningitic  changes. 

When  this  form  possesses  a  hemorrhagic  character,  we  have 
the  myelitis  centralis  JiCBTnorrhagica^  which  Hayem  designates 
by  the  term  hcematomyelitis.  It  is  characterized  by  a  more  or 
less  abundant  extravasation  of  blood,  which  appears  either  in 
tlie  form  of  a  marked  hemorrhagic  softening,  affecting  chiefly  or 
exclusivel}'-  the  gray  substance,  or  in  the  form  of  hemorrhagic 
foci  of  varying  sizes,  which  may  extend  into  the  white  substance. 
The  tissue  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  foci,  both  above  and 
below,  is  in  a  state  of  myelitic  softening,  that  may  extend 
throughout  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  medulla. 

The  acute  myelitis  without  softening^  which  Dujardin-Beau- 
metz  terms  myelitis  Jiyperplastica^  also  deserves  special  mention. 
Its  essential  characteristic  is  an  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue, 
which  becomes  unusually  dense  and  very  rich  in  nuclei.  The 
septa  are  wider  than  usual,  and  the  vessels  are  thickened  ;  there 
are  a  few  granular  cells.  The  consistence  of  the  cord  is  normal 
or  somewhat  increased.  This  form  seems  to  occur  principally  in 
small  spots  (Westphal's  myelitis  disseminata),  and  to  indicate  in 
general  a  slighter  degree  of  intensity  in  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. It  is  sometimes  observed  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  spots 
of  acute  softening.  It  should  probably  be  classed  rather  with 
the  subacute  forms,  which  constitute  an  intermediate  step  be- 
tween acute  and  chronic  myelitis. 

The  changes  in  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  in  acute  myelitis, 
require  only  a  brief  enumeration.  In  the  peripheral  nerves  we 
find  in  many  cases — especially  in  central  myelitis— degenemtive 
atrophy  in  its  different  stages  of  development.  In  the  muscles 
supplied  by  these  nerves,  we  find  also  the  characteristic  signs  of 
the  first  stages  of  the  same  process  (proliferation  of  the  nuclei, 
slight  atrophy  of  the  fibres,  etc.). 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  bladder  is  in  many 
oases  swollen,  flecked  with  hemorrhages  and  in  a  state  of  catarrh ; 
in  the  seyerest  cases  it  is  infiltrated  with  diphtheritic  exudation 
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and  presents  foul,  sloughy  ulcers.  Sometimes  similar  changes 
are  obsei-ved  in  the  ureter  extending  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  kidneys  have  been  found  filled 
with  metastatic  abscesses.  According  to  Hayem,  a  part  of  these 
originate  from  collections  of  vibriones. 

The  changes  characteristic  of  decubitus  acntus  in  its  different 
stages  of  development,  are  usually  observed  on  the  skin  covering 
the  sacrum  and  tlie  nates,  the  trochanters,  and  other  spots  ex- 
posed to  meclianical  pressure.    (Compare  Part  I.,  p.  121.) 

Other  pathologico-anatomical  changes,  which  are  more  or  less 
accidental,  do  not  require  special  consideration  here. 


Pathology  of  Acuta  Kyelitii. 
Symptoms. 

The  general  clinical  history  of  acute  myelitis  is  so  manifold 
and  changeable,  and  so  different  perhaps  in  each  individual  case, 
that  we  can  only  attempt  to  give  here  its  most  common  features. 
Later  on  these  will  be  filled  out  in  many  particulars  while  con- 
sideiing  the  symptoms  in  detail. 

Even  in  its  mc(l4i  of  commencement  the  disease  is  very  variabla 
Sometimes  it  is  preced«Hl  by  general  malaise  and  slight  febrile 
moveuKMit,  wliile  in  a  few  cases  it  commences  with  a  chill,  which 
is  followed  by  the  usual  febrile  symptoms:  headache,  general 
depression,  dragging  pains  in  the  limbs,  loss  of  appetite,  etc 
Frequently  the  scene  is  opened  at  once  by  spinal  symptoms. 
In  these  cases  the  symptoms  which  first  attract  the  attention  of 
the  patient  are  wf^xmWy  disturbances  qf  sensation:  parsesthesiie, 
formication,  etc.,  in  the  extremities,  a  girdle-sensation  or  perhaps 
a  girdle-pain  at  the  level  of  the  seat  of  disease,  pain  in  the  back 
and  tenderness  over  certain  spinous  processes,  sometimes  pain- 
ful, dragging  sensations  in  the  bladder  and  rectum,  gastralgic 
pains  and  the  like.  Thc»so  an*  sometimes,  but  not  always,  accom- 
panied by  motor  symptoms  of  irritntion :  twitchings  of  certain 
muscles  or  groups  of  muscles,  violent  tremor,  partial  clonk 
spasms  and  in  some  special  cases  even  general  convulsions. 
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Sometimes  an  isolated  paralysis  of  the  bladder  is  the  first 
symptom. 

Very  soon,  however — sometimes  after  a  few  hours,  or  on  the 
next  day — the  characteristic  paralytic  symptoms  make  their 
appearance.  Of  these,  the  motor  paralysis  is  the  first  to  appear ; 
it  is  more  or  less  complete  and  involves  a  variable  number  of 
muscles,  usually  taking  the  form  of  paraplegia,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  assuming  other  foims. 

Paralysis  of  the  sphincters  usually  sets  in  soon  after  this. 
It  often  appears  very  early,  simultaneously  with  the  motor  para- 
lysis, but  in  some  cases  it  does  not  occur  until  long  afterwards. 
It  may,  however,  be  entirely  wanting. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  paralysis  of  sensation.  In  all 
severe  cases  it  sets  in  very  early  and  is  complete ;  there  is  then 
usually  complete  anaesthesia  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  up  to 
a  certain  height,  which  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  pretty  sharply 
defined  line.  In  milder  cases  the  anaesthesia  may  be  less  com- 
plete and  less  extensive,  and  finally  in  certain  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease (poliomyelitis  anterior),  it  is  entirely  wanting. 

The  reflex  excitability  varies  according  to  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  It  may  be  rapidly  and  completely  destroyed  in  the 
paralyzed  part,  or  it  may  gradually  diminish  as  the  disease 
progresses,  or  it  may  remain  normal,  or  finally  it  may  be  very 
considerably  increased,  occasionally  attaining  an  astonishing  de- 
gree of  intensity. 

For  most  cases  of  acute  myelitis  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
paralysis  through  the  cord  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  com- 
plete paraplegia,  is  to  some  extent  characteristic ;  not  less 
so  in  many  cases,  is  its  rapid  extension  in  a  vertical  direction, 
the  rapid  ascent  of  the  paralysis  towards  the  head,  the  acute 
ascending  paralysis.  These  peculiarities  depend  on  the  variety 
and  localization  of  the  disease  in  the  individual  cases.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  them,  there  are  others  in  which  the  paralysis 
attains  its  acme  in  the  very  commencement,  never  extending 
subsequently. 

In  almost  all  the  severe  cases,  vaso-motor  paralyses,  cystitis 
and  pyelonephritis,  and  extensive  bed-sores  which  are  often  acute, 
set  in  early.    All  these  complications  may,  however,  be  absent. 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  mascleSy  and 
of  the  loss  or  modification  of  their  electrical  excitability. 

The  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  varies  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent cases  and  forms : 

1.  It  may  be  rapidly  progressive  and  fatal.  In  this  case, 
after  a  few  days  of  continuous  fever  with  the  symptoms  of  an 
ascending  paralysis,  death  takes  place  from  a  rapidly  develoi>- 
ing  asphyxia. 

2.  Or  the  disease  may  run  a  slower  and  less  tiolerU  course; 
the  fever  remains  moderate  or  disappears  entirely,  but  cystitis 
and  bed-sores  are  developed,  bringing  in  their  train  fever,  emaci- 
ation and  exhaustion,  and  the  patients  succumb  after  weeks  or 
months  of  su£Fering. 

3.  Or  the  acute  aflfection  may  be  Iran^ormed  into  chronic 
myelitis;  the  paralytic  symptoms  persist  with  slight  variations 
in  intensity,  until  at  some  later  period  a  slow  exacerbation  sets 
in,  and  the  a£Fection  then  runs  the  usual  course  of  a  chronic 
myelitis. 

4.  Or  an  improvement  sets  in^  which,  however,  always  re- 
mains incomplete.  The  myelitic  process  ceases,  but  not  until  it 
has  irreparably  destroyed  a  certain  number  of  the  nervous  ele- 
ments of  the  cord,  as  a  result  of  which  a  more  or  less  extensive 
defect,  such  as  paralysis,  atrophy,  contracture,  anchylosis,  or  the 
like,  is  left  behind.  The  general  health,  however,  becomes  and 
remains  good,  and  the  disease  which  he  has  passed  through 
exerts  no  further  influence  on  the  length  of  the  patient's  life. 

6.  Or  finally — and  this  is  perhaps  the  rarest  termination  of  all 
— complete  recovery  takes  place.  Several  reported  cases  demon- 
strate that  this  favorable  termination  is  at  all  events  possible. 
A  rapid  improvement  sets  in,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  all  the  bodily  functions  are  completely 
restored.     Convalescence  is  usually  somewhat  protracted. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  clinical  picture,  which  contains  only 
the  most  general  features  of  the  disease,  can  be  modified  in  many 
ways,  the  necessary  result  of  which  has  been  the  differentiation 
of  various  forms  of  acute  myelitis,  to  which  we  will  return  later. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  we  must  describe  somewhat  more 
closely  the  individual  symptoms. 
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Among  the  disturbances  of  sefisation  the  symptoms  of  irri' 
ion^  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  patients,  usually 
ume  the  greatest  prominence.  In  a  few  rare  cases  they  are 
^'^ely  wanting,  or  are  so  slight  that  the  patients  do  not  speak 
k  ,_  lem,  unless  closely  questioned  about  them.  Violent  shoot- 
ig  pains  are  not  commonly  present  in  acute  myelitis,  a  point  of 
importance  in  the  differential  diagnosis  from  meningitis.  They 
do  occur,  it  is  true,  especially  in  the  initial  stage,  but  usually 
disappear  soon,  seldom  persisting  for  any  length  of  time.  They 
Appear  sometimes  in  the  form  of  neuralgic  pains  surrounding  the 
trtink  like  a  girdle  at  a  variable  height,  sometimes  as  a  circular, 
lloop-like,  burning  sensation  in  the  skin,  or  they  may  consist  of 
dragging,  tearing,  boring  or  burning  sensations  in  the  limbs. 
Pressure  and  movement  do  not  usually  aggravate  these  pains  in 
tile  extremities.  They  are  very  commonly  accompanied  by  pain 
^n  the  back,  extending  over  a  more  or  less  extensive  area,  and 
til  so  by  tenderness  over  several  of  the  spinous  processes.  This 
^2ftn  sometimes  be  recognized  by  passing  hot  and  cold  sponges 
^^virr  the  spine  of  the  back.  On  the  other  hand,  various  parais- 
*^i'si;e  belong  to  the  more  constant  symptoms  of  the  disexise. 

)■  'i'  of  them  is  the  welMtnown   unpleasant   sensation   of  con* 
•itriction  as  by  a  girdle,  which  is  experienced  not  only  on  the 
tnmk,  but  also  in  the  extremities  and  joints.     Peelings  of  ten- 
Rirm  or  sw*elling,  and  of  cold  or  heat,  pricking  and  sticking  sen- 
\  as,  formication,  etc.,  are  experienced  over  more  or  less  ex- 

tensive  cutaneous  areas,  particularly  in  the  lower  extremities* 
Gradually  the  feeling  of  numbness  and  furriness  and  the  loss 
of  sensation  become  more  and  more  prominent  as  the  aniesthe- 
li  sia  becomes  more  distinct.  True  liyper^csthesia  is  rarely  pres- 
I  ent  in  acute  myelitis,  and  when  it  is,  is  probably  due  usually 
to  a  complication  with  meningitis.  It  does,  however,  occur  also 
in  unilateral  circumscribed  myelitis,  on  the  same  side  as  the 
motor  paralysis.  Charcot  describes,  under  the  name  of  dysses- 
thesia,  a  peculiar,  diffuse,  painful,  vibrating  sensation,  which 
is  produced  by  touching  any  circumscribrd  spot  on  the  skin, 
and  may  extend  to  the  entire  extremity  and  even  to  both  lower 
extremities. 

The  symptoms  of  sensory  2^^'^^^!/'^^'^  ^^^  ^^^  usually  slow  in 
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making  their  appearance,  though  they  too  may  be  permanently 
absent.  The  anaesthesia  may  be  more  or  less  extensive  and  com- 
plete ;  the  pai-alysis  of  sensation  is  sometimes  only  partial,  or 
there  may  be  merely  a  slowness  in  the  conduction  of  sensations. 
Severe  pains  are  not  unfrequently  complained  of  in  parts  that 
are  entirely  deprived  of  sensation — ancesthesia  dolorosa.  Iso- 
lated, jerking,  shooting  pains,  accompanied  by  spasmodic  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles,  are  very  common  in  the  paralyzed  parts. 

The  explanation  of  all  these  symptoms  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
sought  in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  initial  symptoms  of  irritation 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inflammatory  and  hypersemic  irritation 
of  the  nerve-elements  in  the  gray  and  white  substances,  the  later 
symptoms  of  pamlysis  to  the  destruction  of  these  elements  and 
their  compression  by  the  inflammatory  exudation.  Tlie  girdle- 
sensations  depend  probably  on  the  involvement  of  the  posterior 
nervcj-roots  in  the  inflamed  spot ;  the  parajsthesiaj  and  anaesthe- 
sia) of  the  posterior  half  of  the  body,  on  the  involvement  of  the 
sensitive  tracks  situated  in  the  gray  substance  and  in  the  poste- 
rior white  columns.  Since  these  sensitive  tracks  lie  for  the  most 
part  within  the  gray  substance,  or  at  all  events  must  pass  through 
it  for  a  certain  distance,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  usually  in- 
tense and  complete  anffisthesia  in  acute  central  myelitis.  Fur- 
ther, the  well-grounded  assumption,  that  the  sensitive  tracks  run 
principally  or  exclusively  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance and  the  posterior  and  lateral  white  columns,  explains 
sufficiently  the  fact,  that  in  myelitis  involving  only  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  gray  substance  {e.  g.^  in  the  spinal  paralysis  of 
children),  disturbances  of  sensation  are  entirely  wanting.  In  the 
circumscribed,  disseminated,  and  peripheral  forms  of  myelitis, 
the  d(»gree  of  the  disturbance  of  sensation  will  depend  solely 
on  the  ext(Mit  to  which  the  sensitive  tracks  are  involved  in  the 
pathological  changes  in  the  cord. 

The  motor  disturhances  also  present  irritative  and  paralytic 
stages.  To  the  former  belong,  in  the  first  place,  the  twitchings 
of  individual  muscles  or  of  entire  extremities,  which  often  occur 
in  the  initial  period,  and  the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cles, wlii-"^  '"ometimes  increase  to  a  condition  of  tetanic  rigidity  ; 
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also  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  extremities,  and  finally 
the  initial  general  convulsions,  which  occur  almost  solely  in  chil- 
dren. Much  more  constant  and  more  important,  however,  are 
the  symptoms  qf  Tnotor  paralysis^  the  development  of  which 
stamps  the  clinical  picture  of  acute  myelitis  with  such  a  charac- 
teristic impress.  The  paralysis  may  be  developed  with  such 
enormous  rapidity,  that  we  speak  of  an  apoplectiform  myelitis. 
Cases  have  been  observed,  in  which  complete  paraplegia  was 
developed  during  one  night,  within  a  few  hours,  and  even  in  less 
than  an  hour.  It  is,  however,  only  in  the  hemorrhagic  form  of 
myelitis  that  the  jyaralysis  can  develop  fully  within  the  space  of 
a  few  minutes,  just  as  it  does  in  apoplexy  of  the  cord.  This 
rapid  development  is  the  rule  particularly  in  central  myelitis ; 
in  the  other  forms  of  the  disease,  a  longer  period  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  the  jyaralysis.  In  such  cases  the  mus- 
cles are  always  perfectly  flaccid  ;  the  limbs  hang  or  lie  as  if  they 
were  dead,  and  when  raised  fall  like  the  limbs  of  a  corpse. 

Later  in  the  disease,  if  the  patient  survive,  the  symptoms  of 
irritation  may  again  make  their  appearance  in  the  a£Fected  limbs. 
Isolated  sx)ontaneous  twitchings  of  the  muscles  are  observed, 
which  are  often  accompanied  or  excited  by  severe  shooting  pains. 
A  state  of  muscular  tension,  or  spasmodic  tonic  contractions  of 
the  muscles  set  in,  which  are  excited  particularly  by  attempts  at 
voluntary  movement  or  by  irritation  of  the  sensitive  nerves. 
Finally,  severe  contractures  are  produced,  which  fix  the  legs  in 
an  extended  or  flexed  position,  and  are  frequently  rendered  more 
intense  by  attempts  at  active  or  passive  movements.  These 
symptoms,  however,  belong  more  to  the  later  periods  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  hence  are  more  constant  in  the  subacute  and  chronic 
forms. 

The  most  common  form  of  the  paralysis  is  paraplegia;  still 
hemiparaplegia,  paraplegia  cervicalis  and  isolated  paralyses  of 
particular  limbs,  as  well  as  complete  paralysis  of  all  four  extremi- 
ties along  with  the  trunk,  also  occur.  This  depends,  of  course, 
entirely  upon  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  disease. 

The  pathogenesis  of  all  these  motor  disturbances  is  not  by 
any  means  perfectly  clear  as  yet.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  it  is 
true,  that  they  must  be  due  to  changes  in  the  motor  nerve-tracks 
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in  the  spinal  cord,  but  we  are  ttnable  to  decide  positifelj 
every  case,  wlietber  they  are  due  to  lesions  of  the  anterior 
or  of  the  nerve-tracks  in  the  gray  substance  or  in  the 
columns,  or  to  simple  reflex  processes.     The  arguments  t 
advanced  in  support  ol:  each  of  these  suppositions  Lave 
been  detailed  while  speaking  of  the  geneiul  disturbances  of 
tility  (see  Part  I.,  pp.  79  and  97),  and  to  avoid  repetition  we 
refer  the  reader  to  that  chapter.     It  is  consequently  in 
the  localization   of  the  morbid  process,    that  the  exp! 
meets  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  for  it  is  a  self-evidea;  faft 
tljat  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the  cord  must  be  capabb 
])roducing  irritative  aa  well  as  paralytic  plienomena  in  the 
paths. 

The  distuTba7ices  of  refiex  action  are  especially  valnabk 
the  interpretation  and  localization  of  the  lesion  in  many 
of  acute  myelitis.  The  state  of  the  reflex  activity,  botkofi 
skin  and  the  muscles,  may  vary  greatly ;  it  may  be  dimittt 
and  even  destroyed,  or  it  may  be  considerably  increasd. 
a  portion  of  the  cases  it  is  abolished  very  soon,  imraedi 
after  the  development  of  the  paiulysis,  and  reflex  actions 
no  longer  be  excited  even  by  severe  irritants;  sometimes  it 
not  entirely  abolished,  but  a  longer  time  is  required  fot 
production  of  the  movements;  in  other  cases  it  uni*  ^~'" 
very  considerable  increase,  so  that  even  very  slight  i 
call  forth  the  most  active,  reflex  muscular  twitchings, 
may  increase  to  a  persistent,  convulsive  jerking  of  the 
lyzed  part ;  or,  in  still  other  cases,  it  remains  unalt 
slightly  increased  for  a  time,  and  then  begins  to  dimin 
gradually  becomes  weaker,  finally  disappearing  entirely. 
ever  the  condition  may  be,  it  furnishes  a  valuable  indicatii 
of  the  state  of  the  gray  substance,  for  it  is  this  portion  of  tl 
cord  which  determines  principal!}-  the  state  of  the  reflex  actiri^ 
The  more  intact  the  gray  substance  remains,  the  more  coii 
dently  can  we  look  for  a  continuance  of  the  reflex  actii 
When  a  portion  of  the  gray  substance,  itself  intact,  is  s^p 
rated  from  its  connection  with  the  brain  by  a  more  central 
situated  myelitis  {e.  ^.,  tlie  gray  substance  in  the  lumbar  port; 
of  the  cord  by  a  myelitis  located  in  the  dorsal  region),  the 
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flexes  are  increased ;  hence  the  exaltation  of  the  reflex  excita- 
bility so  commonly  observed  in  myelitis  transversa  dorsalis. 
When  the  gray  substance  is  destroyed  by  the  disease  the  re- 
flexes are  abolished  ;  hence  their  disappearance  in  myelitis  of 
the  lumbar  enlargement,  and  more  especially  in  diffuse  central 
myelitis,  in  which  all  reflex  action  is  usually  abolished  from  the 
very  commencement.  When  this  destruction  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance is  secondary  and  effected  at  a  later  period  of  the  disease 
by  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  downwards,  the  reflex 
activity  may  be  at  first  normal  or  even  increased,  but  will  sub- 
sequently become  weaker  and  gradually  disappear. 

Hence,  we  shall  be  able  in  many  cases  to  draw  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  reflex  excitability  important  and  relatively  sure 
conclusions,  with  regard  to  the  localization  of  the  myelitis  in  the 
gray  substance.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  reflex 
actions  can  also  be  modified  by  changes  in  the  anterior  roots,  and 
that,  moreover,  the  lateral  columns  probably  exert  an  important 
influence  on  them — facts  which  warn  us  not  to  make  these  con- 
elusions  too  positive. 

The  sphincters  are  very  frequently  involved.  Vesical  pai'al- 
ysis  is  not  unfrequently  one  of  the  earliest,  and  sometimes  even 
one  of  the  prodromal  symptoms  of  acute  myelitis.  In  severe 
cases  there  is  usually  complete  retention  of  the  urine,  which 
must  be  evacuated  by  the  catheter  during  the  entire  course  of 
the  disease.  In  other  cases  there  is  merely  incontinence  of  urine, 
or  this  is  the  most  constant  symptom  on  the  part  of  the  bladder. 
In  a  word,  any  of  those  disturbances  which  we  have  described 
and  attempted  to  explain  in  Part  I.,  p.  132,  may  be  observed. 
Sometimes  the  symptoms  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  are 
more  those  of  irritation,  spasmodic  closure  of  the  sphincter  with 
increased  desire  to  make  water. 

The  sphincter  ani  behaves  in  a  similar  manner ;  here,  too,  the 
most  constant  symptoms  are  those  of  paralysis.  The  explana- 
tion of  all  these  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  sphincters  is  to  be 
found  in  the  localization  of  the  myelitis ;  for  further  particulars 
we  may  refer  to  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  the  gen- 
eral part. 

Priapism  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom  in  acute  myelitis. 
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Generally  the  erection  of  the  penis  is  incomplete,  but  it 
persists  for  days,  with  slight  valuations  in  degree.    It  most 
regarded  as  essentially  a  sign  of  irritation,  produced  either 
irritation  of  the  nerve- tracks  passing  from  the  bi-ain  to  the 
bar  portion  of  the  cord  (Conip.  p.  318),  or  by  reilex  excii 
proceeding  from  the  bladder,  skin,  etc. 

The  vaso-77iotor  disturbances  in  acnte  myelitis  havr  ^ 
been  sufficiently  studied,     Engelken  found  in  one  caseaus^ii 
the  temperature  of  the  paralyzed  part,  but  most  authors  s] 
of  the  extremities  as  being  cold.    Diffuse  oedema  of  thepan| 
gic  lower  limbs  has  sometimes  been  observed.     The  ppi 
is  sometimes  increased,  sometimes  diminislied  in  quau: 
recent  physiological  investigations  have  demonstrated  that 
vasomotor  innervation  is  of  a  complicated  nature,  we  must 
for  more  exact  observations  before  an  explanation  of  these 
turbances  can  be  attempted- 

This  applies  with  even  more  force  to  the  trophic  disim 
which  follow  in  the  train  of  acute  myelitis.     They  are  most 
tinct  in  the  skin,  the  most  striking  of  them  being  the  il    "^ 
acutus,'  which  is  developed  regularly  and  early  in  tli' 
forms  of  myelitis,  and  occasions  great  danger  to  life.    It  app 
in  the  well-known  fonn  of  gangrenous  inliammationof  tli^stit 
over  the  sacrum,  trochanters,  etc.,  usually  progresses  rapiilfi 
and  proves  fatal  by  septic  fever.     When  the  lesion  ifl  thedw! 
is  unilateral,  the  decubitos  is  situated  on  the  opposite 
the  body.     It  may  make  its  appearance  as  early  as  from  t^I«Be^ 
ond  to  the  fifth  day  of  tlie  disease.     For  its  pathogenesis  I'woafl 
refer  to  the  remarks  made  in  Part  I.,  p.  123. 

There  is  not  always  time  for  the  development  ol  tMfW*^ 
disturbances  in  the  7ierv€S  and  muscles;  still,  even  inrtp^f 
fatal  cases  of  centml  myelitis,  the  first  traces  of  the  d^«J* 
tive  atrophy  have  been  discovered  in  the  muscles  and  ^^^ 
Wlien  the  disease  has  been  of  somewhat  longer  duration** 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  not  unfrequently  very  marked.  Tli«B 


*  TUAKSLATon's  NoTE.— The  Crermans  use  the  term  decubituu  to  deagt^k^*^ 
BoreB,  and  for  the  Bake  of  convenietice  it  haa  been  deemed  advisable  to  retain  tliii^ 
tnuulatioEu 
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seems  to  be  no  question  that  these  disturbances  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  muscles  are  directly  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the 
gray  substance.  Every  marked  disturbance  of  nutrition  in  the 
gray  substance  leads  to  rapid  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
study  of  particular  forms  of  acute  myelitis  (spinal  jyaralysis  of 
children)  has  demonstrated  very  positively  that  this  influence 
on  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  is  exerted  especially  by  disease 
of  the  anterior  horns.  Hence,  wherever  a  considerable  and  rap- 
idly developed  atrophy  of  the  muscles  exists,  we  must  assume 
an  inflammation  of  the  gray  matter. 

The  state  of  the  electric  excitability  is  of  great  value  for  the 
recognition  of  this  degenerative  atrophy.  Whenever  rapid  mus- 
cular atrophy  sets  in,  or  in  other  words  in  severe  affections  of 
the  gray  substance,  a  loss  of  the  faradic  irritability  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles  is  also  observed ;  and,  unless  greatly  deceived,  we 
may  look  for  the  development  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration 
(Entartungsreaction)  in  all  such  cases.  Death,  it  is  true,  often 
occurs  so  rapidly,  as  to  leave  no  time  for  its  complete  develop- 
ment. In  the  more  subacute  cases,  however,  we  shall  frequently 
be  able  to  demonstrate  this  reaction  of  degeneration,  and  in  the 
forms  of  acute  myelitis  in  which  the  changes  are  confined  to  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  gray  matter,  it  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
phenomena.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  acute  mye- 
litis in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  change  in  the  electric  irri- 
tability, and  others  in  which  only  slight  quantitative  changes 
in  the  same,  slight  increase  or  diminution,  can  be  demonstrated. 
The  conclusion,  that  in  such  cases  the  corresponding  portions  of 
the  gray  substance  have  remained  intact,  cannot  be  questioned. 

Marked  alterations  in  the  urinary  excretion  occur  with  strik- 
ing rapidity  in  severe  cases  of  acute  myelitis.  After  a  very  few 
days  (two  to  eight),  the  urine  is  alkaline  and  not  unfrequently 
bloody;  a  muco-purulent  deposit,  numerous  triple-phosphate 
crystals,  etc.,  form  very  rapidly.  It  is  not  improbable,  though 
by  no  means  proven,  that  these  alterations  are  directly  dependent 
on  the  acute  spinal  affection,  and  not  merely  the  result  of  the 
retention  of  urine  caused  by  the  paralysis  of  the  bladder. 

Cerebral  phenomena  are  not  regularly  or  even  frequently 
present  in  acute  myelitis.    Still  they  are  not  exactly  rare  in  the 
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commencement  of  some  particular  forms  (i)oliomyelitis  anterior), 
tliongli  tliey  usually  last  only  a  short  time.  In  children  espe- 
cially, we  observe  in  such  cases  headache,  delirium,  and  general 
convulsions.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine,  however,  what 
part  in  the  production  of  the  last-named  symptom  is  played  by 
the  great  irritability  of  the  central  nervous  system  of  the  child, 
and  what  part  by  the  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  lieadache,  delirium,  etc.,  in  acute  myelitis  may  also  occa- 
sionally be  due  to  the  fever,  or  to  a  complicating  septicaemia  or 
uraemia. 

Graver  cerebral  symptoms  make  their  appearance,  when  a 
process  analogous  to  that  in  the  cord  is  established  in  the  brain, 
where  it  produces  its  characteristic  local  manifestations. 

Oculo-pupillar  symptoms  are  sometimes  developed  in  cervical 
myelitis.  Speaking  and  swallowing  may  also  be  interfered  with, 
when  the  disease  involves  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  disorders  of  the  optic  nerve,  of  the  nerves  supplying  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  and  of  other  cerebral  nerves,  which  play  a 
very  i)roniinent  role  in  the  clinical  histories  of  many  cases  of 
chronic  myelitis,  are  unknown  in  acute  myelitis. 

On  the  part  of  the  digestive  organs^  the  most  constant  symp- 
tom is  great  obstipation,  for  the  relief  of  which  the  most  energe- 
tic remedies  are  often  required.  It  is  probably  due  to  jyaralysis 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines.  Later  on  this  may  lead 
to  great  meteorismus,  which  may  become  so  excessive  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  life.  In  the  commencement  of  the  disease  violent 
paroxysms  of  cardialgic  pain  are  sometimes  observed ;  their 
pathogenesis  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of  the  girdle- 
pains. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  behavior  of  the  circuZatory 
organs.  The  pulse  is  usually  increased  in  frequency.  When 
the  myelitis  extends  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord,  the  in- 
crease in  the  frequ(*ncy  of  the  pulse  may  be  very  great,  and 
finally  a  state  of  pronounced  cardiac  weakness  is  produced. 
Many  pati(»nts  suffer  much  from  palpitation  or  irregularity  in  the 
action  of  the  heart,  which  is  accompanied  by  unpleasant,  twitch- 
ing sensations  in  the  cardiac  region. 

The  disturbances  qfthe  respiration  are  better  understood  and 
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more  important.  When  the  myelitis  is  primarily  located  in,  or 
has  extended  to,  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord,  they  occupy  the 
foreground  in  the  clinical  picture,  and  occasion  immediate  danger 
to  life.  In  cases  of  ascending  central  myelitis,  the  gradual  en- 
croachment on  the  respiratory  movements,  terminating  finally  in 
complete  paralysis,  can  be  followed  with  great  facility.  First  of 
all,  the  abdominal  muscles  are  paralyzed,  and  expiration  and 
expectoration  are  impeded.  Next  in  order,  the  intercostales 
and  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  affected ;  as  a  result  inspira- 
tion is  interfered  with,  and  the  patients  breathe  only  with  the 
diaphragm.  When  this  last-named  muscle  is  also  involved  in 
the  paralysis,  the  dyspnoea  becomes  very  intense,  inspiration 
being  carried  on  only  by  means  of  increased  activity  of  the  cer- 
vical muscles,  and  death  by  asphyxia  very  soon  occurs  in  con- 
sequence of  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centres.  In  this  way  the 
fatal  termination  can  be  brought  about  with  very  great  rapidity 
in  severe  cases,  death  often  occurring  in  an  acute  attack  of  dys- 
pnoea. Other  cases,  however,  are  more  protracted,  and  the  pa- 
ralysis is  then  usually  complicated  by  pulmonary  hypostasis. 
The  pathogenesis  of  the  respiratory  disturbances  requires  no 
special  elucidation. 

The  general  health  is  greatly  impaired  in  almost  all  cases. 
In  exceptional  instances  the  appetite  is  not  affected  and  the  pa- 
tients sleep  well,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  body  consequently  re- 
mains tolerably  good.  Usually,  however,  the  fever,  the  psychi- 
cal depression,  the  commencing  cystitis  and  the  decubitus  occa- 
sion sleeplessness  and  loss  of  appetite  which  are  soon  followed 
by  marked  disturbance  of  nutrition,  great  emaciation  and  finally 
exhaustion. 

In  the  commencement  of  acute  myelitis, /(?»er  is  present  only 
in  a  small  number  of  cases.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  may  at 
once  become  very  high,  and  it  may  remain  persistently  high 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  it  occurs 
in  isolated,  sharp  attacks,  and  an  excessive  rise  of  temperature 
is  not  infrequently  observed  immediately  before  death.  In  other 
cases  the  fever  is  slight,  never  attains  a  high  grade,  and  may  even 
disappear  entirely  during  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease. 
To  sum  up,  the  fever  in  acute  myelitis  is  in  no  respect  charac- 
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teristic.    As  might  be  expected,  the  cystitis,  pyelonephritis,  i 
cubitus  and  septic  infection  very  frequently  give  rise  Id  the  1 
stages  of  the  disease  to  a  symptomatic  fever,  which  exhaostt(l 

strength  of  the  patients. 


I 


I 

I 


Course^  DuratioTi^  Termtnationi. 

With  regard  to  the  course  of  the  disease  but  little  canbei 
that  will  be  generally  applicable,  on  account  of  the  great « 
gences  presented  by  the   individual  cases.     This  fact  ii| 
ciently  evident  from  wliat  has  already  been  said,  and  iti 
rendered  still  more  apparent,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  thei 
ferent  forma  of  the  disease. 

The  abrupt  commencement  of  the  disease  in  almost  all  of  ^ 
cases,  and  the  speedy  development  of  the  symptoms  nptoaC 
tain  point,  are  to  some  extent  characteristic  of  acute  inyeIJti&  I 
is  the  nipid  development  of  the  paralytic  phenomena, rather| 
the  presence  and  the  degree  of  the  fever,  which  usually! 
to  characterize  a  myelitis  as  *' acute.'*     It  is  not  exactlyi 
sary  for  the  paralysis  to  be  developed  within  a  few  ho 
order  to  justify  the  employment  of  the  term  *' acute,"  bflti 
must  at  all  events  make  its  appearance  within  a  few  days  (A 
one  to  tnn).     Cases  ivliich  ran  a  slower  course  may  be  cla 
subacute,  but  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  di^awnl 
the  two  forms. 

In  not  a  few  cases  the  commencement  of  the  disease  isex(>^^j 
ingly  abrupt.     The  paralysis  may  d»*velop  in  an  apoplKtili'.^ 
manner,  almost  without    premonitory  symptoms,  and  if  ^^l^ 
attain  eonsidenible  intensity  in  an  hour  or  even  less.    Ofi'^n!*' 
tients  awake  in  the  morning  with  complete  paraplegia,  whu  I 
retired  to  bed  on  the  preceding  evening  feeling  scarcely  al' 
unwell  (myelitis  apoplectica).     Usually,  however,  there  isap^l 
dromal  stage  of  variable  Ipngth,  and  after  the  paralysis  lifts (^i 
menced,  hours  or  days  elapse  befon?  it  develops  into  pror 
paraplegia.     In  some  cases,  which  must  also  be  classed  n- 
myelitis,  a  number  of  dtxys  elapse  before  this  point  is  r^' 
Sometimes  the  development  of  the  disease,  instead  of  being  f^' 
tinuousj  is  interrupted  by  successive  pauses. 


ft 
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Once  begun,  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  is  also  vari- 
able. In  the  most  violent  and  rapid  cases  (myelitis  centralis, 
haematomyelitis,  etc.)  the  paralysis  rapidly  ascends,  symptoms 
of  asphyxia  appear,  and  death  takes  place  in  afeio  days  ;  or  the 
fatal  termination  is  brought  about  by  the  violent  fever  and  septi- 
caemia caused  by  the  acute  cystitis  and  decubitus,  and  occurs 
after  a  somewhat  longer  period,  at  most  after  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  less  severe  cases,  particularly  when  the  entire  lumbar 
enlargement  with  or  without  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  cord,  is 
affected,  the  course  is  somewhat  slower.  There  is  complete  para- 
plegia with  paralysis  of  the  bladder ;  cystitis  is  gradually  devel- 
oped, followed  by  decubitus,  fever,  cachexia  and  exhaustion,  and 
the  patient  succumbs  after  several  weeks  or  mordhs. 

In  still  other  cases  tJie  transition  to  chronic  myelitis  is  effec- 
tuated. There  is  then  usually  complete  paralysis  of  motion,  with 
incomplete  paralysis  of  sensation  and  paralysis  of  the  bladder. 
The  symptoms  remain  stationary  for  months  and  years,  or  pre- 
sent slight  oscillations,  being  at  one  time  better  and  at  another 
worse.  Cystitis  and  decubitus  may  develop  after  the  disease  has 
persisted  for  a  variable  time,  but  they  never  become  very  severe, 
and  are  susceptible  of  being  at  least  partly  cured.  Death  finally 
results  from  exhaustion  or  from  some  intercurrent  disease. 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  disease  ceases,  leaving  only  a  few 
unimportant  and  harmless  traces  of  its  passage.  The  disorders 
of  sensation  and  of  the  bladder,  and  the  trophic  disorders  of  the 
skin  are  usually  entirely  wanting  in  these  cases.  The  general 
health  is  soon  completely  restored.  The  only  traces  left  by  the 
disease  are  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  one  or  more  muscular 
groups  with  their  consequences,  the  patients  feeling  in  all  other 
respects  perfectly  well.  The  duration  of  life  is  not  affected  in 
any  way  by  the  myelitis.  This  is  the  termination  in  imperfect 
recovery. 

Finally,  complete  recovery  takes  place  in  some  very  rare  cases. 
In  consequence  of  the  lack  of  autopsies,  however,  it  will  always 
be  possible  for  sceptics  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  diagno- 
sis in  these  cases.  This  complete  recovery  probably  takes  place 
only  in  the  milder  forms  of  myelitis,  though  these  are  not  unfre- 
quently  quite  diffuse.    This  termination  usually  sets  in  early. 
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After  the  symptoms  of  paralysis,  the  fever,  etc.,  have  persisted 
for  one  or  two  weeks,  tliey  undergo  a  slow  and  gradual  retro- 
gression, and  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  are  completely  restored.  Convalescence  is, 
however,  almost  always  very  protracted.  Medical  literature  con- 
tains a  number  of  reported  cases  which  demonstrate  pretty  posi- 
tively the  possibility  of  this  termination. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  point  out  briefly  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  foTTns  of  acute  myelitis^  as  they  most  frequently 
come  under  observation. 

The  traumatic  myelitis,  which  develops  after  severe  injuries  of 
the  cord,  can  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  acute  myelitis  trans- 
versa.  It  is  most  frequently  located  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the 
cord.  Its  principal  symptoms  are :  girdle-sensation  and  girdle- 
pain,  complete  paraplegia,  anaesthesia,  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
preservation  and  increase  of  the  reflex  excitability,  absence  of 
muscular  atrophy,  retention  of  electric  irritability;  in  the  later 
stages,  symptoms  of  motor  irritation,  contractures,  etc.;  also  cys- 
titis and  decubitus.  The  persistence  of  the  reflex  excitability  is 
particularly  important. 

Acute  myelitis  centralis^  as  described  especially  by  Dujardin- 
Beaumetz  and  Hay  em,  includes  the  cases  which  run  the  most 
rapid  course.  The  commencement  is  usually  abrupt  and  at- 
tended by  disturbances  of  sensation ;  complete  anaesthesia  and 
paralysis  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  with  entire  relaxation 
of  the  joints,  are  developed  very  rapidly,  often  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  or  during  a  night ;  paralj'^sis  of  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum.  The  extinction  of  all  reflex-  excitability  and  the  early  com- 
mencement of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  with  loss  of  faradic 
irritability,  are  specially  important.  Later  on,  decubitus  acutus, 
alterations  in  the  urine,  often  cedema  of  the  paraplegic  limbs 
and  neuropathic  articular  affections,  more  or  less  intense  fever, 
progressive  advance  of  the  paralysis  upwards,  early  death  by  as- 
phyxia. 

The  hemorrliagic  form  of  myelitis  centralis,  or  hcematomyelUis 
(Hayem),  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  simple  form  in  the 
commencement.  It  runs  the  same  rapid  course,  but  the  very  ab- 
rupt appearance  of  the  paralysis,  which  becomes  complete  in  the 
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course  of  a  few  minutes,  or  at  most  of  an  hour  or  a  little  more, 
marks  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhages.  The  more  rapid  the  de* 
velopment  of  the  paralysis,  the  more  predominant  is  the  hemor- 
rhagic element  in  the  process.  In  other  respects  the  course  is 
the  same  as  in  the  simple  form. 

Hemorrhagic  myelitis  can  only  be  distinguished  from  simple, 
idiopathic  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  cord,  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  hemorrhage  is  preceded  by  pronounced  symp- 
toms of  an  acute  myelitis ;  pains,  paraesthesisB,  girdle-sensation, 
vesical  weakness,  muscular  twitchings,  commencing  paresis,  fever, 
etc.    (Compare  p.  291.) 

The  so-called  poliomyelitis  anterior  nciUa  (Kussmaul),.  the 
spinal  paralysis  of  children,  which  occurs  in  isolated,  circum- 
scribed spots  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray  matter,  is  clini- 
cally a  sharply  characterized  form  of  acute  myelitis.  Acute 
febrile  commencement,  often  with  headache,  delirium  and  con- 
vulsions ;  rapid  development — in  a  few  hours  or  days— of  motor 
paralysis,  which  varies  in  area  in  different  cases,  but  attains  its 
maximum  of  extension  in  the  very  beginning ;  no  disturbances  of 
sensation,  no  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  no  decubitus ;  on  the 
other  hand,  rapidly  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  with  the  re- 
action of  degeneration ;  eventually,  atrophy  and  impairment  of 
the  growth  of  the  bones,  deformities  of  the  joints,  etc.  Com- 
plete restoration  of  the  general  health,  early  improvement  of  the 
paralysis  up  to  a  certain  point,  a  number  of  the  muscles,  how- 
ever, almost  always  remaining  atrophied  and  paralyzed,  causing 
permanent  deformities.    (Compare  Section  No.  15.) 

In  myelitis  disseminata^  as  described  by  Westphal,  the  clini- 
cal picture  is  naturally  not  so  characteristic.  It  ordinarily  causes 
paraplegia,  sometimes  with  spastic  symptoms,  usually  with 
paralysis  of  the  bladder.  The  state  of  the  sensibility  is  variable ; 
it  is  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  impaired.  The  same  state- 
ment holds  true  of  the  reflex  and  also  of  the  electric  excitability. 
Sometimes  the  existence  of  several  centres  of  disease  can  be  recog- 
nized from  the  grouping  of  the  symptoms,  the  exacerbations,  etc. 
The  development  of  the  symptoms  after  acute  diseases,  especially 
variola,  or  in  phthisical  patients,  etc.,  might  direct  suspicion  to 
this  form  of  the  affection. 
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Acute  myelitis  is  very  frequently  complicated  with  met 
myelomenUigitls  acuta.     The  addition  of  meningitic  ck«;'?« 
the  myelitic  affection,  although  unquestionably  very  r 
not  specially  important,  since  the  severity  and  danger 
the  disease  is  not  essentially  modilied  tlierehy,     Th 
ment  of  myelitis  as  a  complication  of  acute  meningitis 
serious  affair.      We  liave   already,   in  another  place  \\\.  :; 
spoken  oJ:  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  endeavored  toforci^ 
estimate  of  its  influence  on  the  symptomatology  of  acute  sjhtoI 
meningitis ;   this  influence  is,   at  all  events,   greater  i\m\  ti 
been  hitlu^rto  supposed.      Finally,   the  two  intiainmatory 
cesses  can  set  iu  simultaneously,  so  that  neither  one  of 
dependent  on  or  secondary  to  the  other.     Under  all  these 
tions,  the  meningitic  symptoms  usually  assume  the  most 
nent  role  in  the  subjective  complaints  of  the  patients,  wl 
myelitic  symptoms  are  the  most  striking  in  the  objective 
nation.     Iu  such  cases  the  phenomena  which  speak  for 
gitis  are  chiefly  the  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  back,  the  « 
rigidity,  the  pronounced  liypera?sthesia,  the  diffused  pains, 
while  the  contractures,  the  severe  paralytic  symptoms,  th»^pat^ 
sis  of  the  sphincters,  the  augmented  reflex  activity,  etc.,  mi 
placed  more  to  the  account  of  the  myelitis.     More  exact 
vations  rmd  investigations  are^  however,  necessary  for  the 
differentiation  of  the  two  processes. 


Diagnosis. 

In  the  matter  o£  diagnosis,  acute  myelitis  resembles 
other  affections  of  the  spinal  cord;  the  typical  cases  are  < 
recognized,  while  on  the   other  hand,  the  less  pronounc^t* 
complicated  and  the  oncommon  cases  are  difficult  to  uuravd 

It  is  easy  to  gather  from  the  preceding  description,  what  I 
characteristic  symptoms  are,  from  which  an  acute  myelitis  caBtj 
easily  diagnosticated;    acute  commencement   with  more 
marked  signs  of  sensitive  and  motor  irritation,  very  rapid  de 
ment   of    complete  paralysis,  vesical  paralysis,   bed-sores, 
When  fever  is  also  present,  and  the  etiological  conditioas  i 
known,  the  diagnosis  is  wasy. 
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There  are  several  other  diseases  with  which  it  may  possibly 
be  confounded.  First  of  all  we  must  mention  paralysis  ascen- 
dens  acuta  (see  farther  on,  No.  17),  which  resembles  diffuse 
central  myelitis  in  particular  so  closely,  that  it  is  often  scarcely 
possible  to  determine  to  which  of  the  two  diseases  the  case  in 
question  belongs.  The  results  of  recent  investigations  (West- 
phal)  have  gradually  forced  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  paralysis 
ascendens  acuta  is  a  special  form  of  disease,  entirely  distinct 
from  myelitis.  The  diagnostic  points,  which  speak  rather  for 
acute  ascending  paralysis,  are  the  following :  absence  of  con- 
vulsive movements  at  the  outset  of  the  affection,  absence  of  tro- 
phic disturbances,  a  slight  degree  of  encroachment  on  sensation 
and  preservation  of  electric  irritability.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  positive  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  with  the  help  of 
the  autopsy. 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  acute  myelitis  from  menin- 
gitis acuta  is  often  very  great,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent 
combination  of  the  two  diseases.  The  following  symptoms  speak 
for  meningitis :  high  fever,  severe  pain,  dorsal  and  cervical  rigid- 
ity, contractures,  slight  symptoms  of  paralysis,  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  sphincters,  absence  of  severe  trophic  disturb- 
ances, pronounced  hypersesthesia,  etc.    (Compare  also  p.  245.) 

The  differentiation  of  h(B7natomyelia^  or  simple  hemorrhage 
into  the  spinal  cord,  from  central  myelitis,  and  particularly  from 
the  hemorrhagic  form  of  that  affection,  is  often  uncommonly  dif- 
ficult. The  diagnostic  points  are :  the  very  abrupt  development 
of  the  paralysis  without  fever  or  prodroma,  the  stationary  char- 
acter of  the  paralysis,  etc.  This  question  has  already  been  fully 
discussed  in  another  place  (p.  303). 

The  differentiation  of  myelitis  from  Ti(BmatorrTiachis^  or  hem- 
orrhage into  the  meninges  of  the  cord,  is,  as  a  rule,  easier.  The 
very  abrupt  development  of  the  affection  without  premonitory 
symptoms  or  fever,  the  symptoms  of  severe  meningeal  irritation, 
the  violent  pains,  the  dorsal  rigidity,  the  relatively  moderate 
grade  of  the  paralytic  phenomena,  and  particularly  the  slight 
intensity  of  the  anaesthesia,  usually  characterize  hsematorrhachis 
sufficiently.     (See  p.  214.) 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  confound  acute  myelitis  with  Jiyper- 
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(tviht  of  tJiC  cord.  Th(»  absoiiro  of  fever,  the  slight  intensity  of 
tlie  sensory  and  motor  disturbances,  the  frequent  and  rapid 
variations  in  the  symptoms,  and  tlie  absence  of  vesical  weakness 
and  of  bed-sores,  are  so  characteristic  of  the  latter  affection  as  to 
almost  ])r<»vent  the  possibility  of  a  mistake. 

Tlie  diagnosis  from  liysttria  can  scarc(»ly  present  any  diffi- 
culties ;  at  all  events  any  doubt  which  may  arise,  will  be  cleared 
lip  by  a  ft»w  days'  delay.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  here 
tlie  ]>oints  of  the  differential  diagnosis.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  i)oisons  jn-oduce  sj'mptoms,  which  may  resemble  the  clin- 
ical j)ictur(!  of  ascending  centml  myelitis  so  closely,  that  the 
differentiation  is  very  difficult. 

The  Stat  of  the  dis<»asf^  in  the  conl  and  its  extension  in  the 
transv(»rs<»  and  vertical  directions,  can  readily  be  determined 
from  th(i  area  of  the  j)aralytic  phenomi?na,  tlie  state  of  the  reflex 
irritability,  the  trophic  disorders,  etc.  As  these  points  have 
already  be<.»n  rejx»atedly  discussed,  we  may  dispense  with  fur- 
ther consideration  of  them  here. 


Prognosis. 

The  proffnofiis  varies  vary  greatly.  In  general  it  is  nnfavor- 
abh»,  because  the  disease  is  almost  always  severe.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  (exceptions  to  this  rule. 

A  perfect  recovery  is  ran\  In  many  cases  a  chronic  state  of 
disease  persists,  while  in  others  the  morbid  process  ceases,  but 
leaves  a  legacy  of  incurable,  although  relatively  harmless  defects. 
The  prognosis,  at  least  as  far  as  life  is  concerned,  is  often  abso- 
lutely favorable  (poliomyelitis  anterior  acuta). 

This  much  being  premised,  we  may  state  that  the  prognosis 
depends  chiefly  on  the  location  and  extent  of  the  ii^lammaJUny 
process.  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  that  it  always  becomes  worse 
the  higher  the  location  of  the  disease  in  the  cord.  Strictly 
speaking,  that  assertion  holds  trae  only  when  the  disease  is 
located  in  the  donal  and  cenrical  regions ;  in  snch  cases  the 
higher  up  k  i^^  l^oiUrd^  th*i  j^r*  u^t  is  tii^*  Liability  of  the  rt-spi- 
ratory  Imcts  becoming  affected,  hence  the  increasing  danger  to 
life.    On  the  oontTary,  a  myelilis  in  the  dor^  region  is,  ceteris 
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paribtbs^  more  favorable  than  one  in  the  lumbar  region,  on  ac- 
count of  the  important  centres  located  in  the  latter. 

It  is  much  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  prognosis  depends  on 
the  extent  of  the  cross  section  of  the  cord  involved  in  the  process  ; 
the  more  considerable  this  is,  the  more  unfavorable  is  the  prog- 
nosis. It  becomes  worse  in  proportion  especially  to  the  extent 
of  the  gray  substance  involved.  The  central  and  posterior  por- 
tions of  the  gray  substance  seem  to  be  particularly  dangerous 
in  this  connection,  for  experience  teaches  that  acute  myelitis  of 
the  anterior  horns  alone  is  not  attended  by  any  danger  to  life, 
although  it  certainly  annihilates  the  function  and  the  nutrition 
of  the  muscles.  In  myelitis  of  the  central  gray  substance,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  prognosis  is  much  more  unfavorable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  usually  unavoidable  development  of  cystitis,  decu- 
bitus, etc.  We  are  as  yet  unable  to  say  how  much  the  more  or 
less  extensive  implication  of  the  white  columns  influences  the 
prognosis. 

The  extent  qf  the  longitvdinaZ  section  qfthe  cord  involved  in 
the  processes  influences  the  prognosis  in  a  similar  manner ;  it 
becomes  worse  in  a  direct*  ratio  to  the  longitudinal  extent,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  length  of  the  diseased  spot.  Hence  a  very 
circumscribed,  transverse  myelitis  is  not  so  dangerous  as  the 
same  affection,  when  it  extends  over  a  greater  length  of  the 
cord.  Hence,  also,  the  unfavorable  prognosis  in  the  progres- 
sive, ascending  forms  of  the  disease,  and  particularly  in  cen- 
tral ascending  myelitis.  A  longitudinal  extension  of  the  disease 
in  the  white  columns  is,  however,  not  by  any  means  so  porten- 
tous. 

There  are  various  other  facts  which  can  also  be  made  use  of 
for  the  prognosis.  A' very  rapid  development  and  great  intensity 
of  the  x)aTalysis,  complete  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  early  and, 
especially  acute  decubitus,  progressive  advance  of  the  disease 
upwards,  high  fever,  great  impairment  of  the  general  health, 
disorders  of  respiration,  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  etc.,  influence  the 
pvognoflifl  UT^avorably.  On  the  other  hand,  a  moderate  degree 
of  paialyris,  absence  of  trophic  and  sensory  disturbances,  impli- 
cation of  the  bladder  to  only  a  slight  extent,  absence  of  fever 
and. of  marked  impairment  of  the  general  health,  commencing 
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improvement  of  some  of  the  symptoms,  etc.,  are  signs  ot  favor- 
oMe  portent. 

The  nature  of  the  etiological  influences  and  the  possibility  of 
removing  them,  the  possible  occurrence  of  exacerbations  and 
relapses,  the  general  condition  of  the  patients,  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  certain  therapeutic  measures,  etc.,  must  also  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  prognosis. 

By  close  attention  to  all  of  these  points,  we  shall  in  many  of 
the  cases  succeed  in  forming  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  of  the 
course  and  termination  of  the  disease. 


Treatment 

Of  a  prophylactic  treatment  of  acute  myelitis,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  question.  If  there  be  any  it  consists  simply  in 
the  observation  of  those  general  rules,  which  are  in  any  case 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  causal  treaimenl  is  possible  in  many 
cases.  Injuries  of  the  spinal  column  must  be  treated  surgically, 
and  simple  concussions  must  also  receive  proper  attention. 
Tumors  of  the  spinal  column  should  be  removed  if  possible ;  in 
these  cases  the  acute  meningitis  also  requires  treatment.  When 
the  premonitory  signs  of  myelitis  make  their  appearance  after 
exposure  to  cold,  etc.,  the  morbid  process  can  be  perhaps  arrested 
or  mitigated  by  an  energetic  diaphoretic  treatment  (diaphoresis, 
hot  drinks,  the  warm  bath,  the  pack,  derivation  to  the  back,  etc.). 
Where  there  has  been  excessive  bodily  exertion,  the  same  end 
may  perhaps  be  attained  by  absolute  rest  in  the  proper  position, 
a  warm  bath,  etc.  Suppressed  secretions,  profluvia  and  hemor- 
rhages should  be  excited  afresh,  if  there  be  any  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  suppression  has  had  any  influence  in  causing  myelitis. 
The  treatment  of  syphilis  is  of  special  importance,  when  an  acute 
myelitis  is  developed  in  its  course;  in  such  cases  an  enei^etic 
mercurial  treatment  must  be  immediately  commenced  and  be 
supplemented  by  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  *'Roob  Laf- 
fecteur,"  etc.,  when  the  stage  of  the  disease  indicates  them. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  patients  do  not  come  under  observa- 
tion until  the  disease  is  developed.    The  measures  to  be  adopted 
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then  will  of  course  vary  both  in  nature  and  in  activity,  according 
to  the  form  and  the  severity  of  the  disease.  The  geneitil  features 
of  these  measures  of  treatment  are  all  that  we  can  attempt  to 
describe  here. 

In  all  cases  that  are  at  all  severe  and  threatening,  an  energetio 
antiphlogistic  treaimerd  is  indicated.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  justifiableness  of  the  usual  antiphlogistic  measures. 
We  are,  moreover,  still  very  much  in  want  of  actual  observations 
on  which  to  base  a  reliable  opinion  as  to  their  efficiency  in  acute 
myelitis.  Nothwithstanding  this,  however,  in  the  face  of  so 
dangerous  a  disease,  the  energetic  employment  of  all  antiphlo- 
gistic measures  is  decidedly  indicated.  Active  local  bloodletting 
from  the  spine  may  be  practised  by  means  of  leeches  or  wet  cups, 
applied  several  times  in  succession  ;  Chapman's  ice-hag^  from 
which  Tibbits  saw  very  good  results,  may  be  employed;  the 
trunk  may  be  enveloped  in,  or  the  hack  covered  withy  cloths 
wrung  out  in  water^  which  should  in  turn  be  covered  with 
caoutchouc-paper  and  flannel,  and  should  be  renewed  every 
few  hours ;  to  these  may  be  added  the  inunction  qf  mercurial 
ointment  into  the  back  and  other  parts  of  the  body — a  measure 
of  doubtful  utility,  but  still  one  which  is  permissible  in  view  of 
its  efficiency  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eye,  even  when 
not  of  a  specific  nature.  For  the  same  reason,  small  doses  of 
calomel^  frequently  repeated,  may  be  tried,  and  eventually  also 
iodide  of  potassium^  in  sufficient  doses.  Brown-Sequard  recom- 
mends, on  the  ground  of  physiological  experiment,  the  employ- 
ment of  ergot  and  belladonna  (to  combat  the  concomitant  hyper- 
semia) ;  these  remedies  deserve  a  trial. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  however,  a  moderate  derivation 
to  the  intestines  (castor  oil,  ''aqua  laxativa,"  mineral  waters  con- 
taining sulphate  of  magnesia,  senna,  rHubarb,  colocynth,  etc.), 
and  also  to  the  kidneys  (by  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of 
water,  the  use  of  Ems  or  Vichy  water,  of  acetate  of  potash,  etc.) 
is  more  important  and  more  useful.  Attention  must  be  paid  to 
this. 

One  difflcult  question  which  presents  itself  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  myelitis  is,  whether  or  not  the  employment  of  energetic 
derivatives  to  the  skin  over  the  spinal  column,  is  permissible  and 
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serviceable.  The  results  obtained  by  their  employment  in  other 
affections,  as  well  as  in  a  few  cases  of  myelitis,  have  been  very 
encouraging,  but  at  the  same  time  the  danger  of  producing  ulcers, 
and  of  favoring  the  formation  of  bed-sores,  and  the  great  annoy- 
ance they  cause  the  patients,  are  apt  to  deter  physicians  from 
using  them.  I  believe  that,  when  properly  used,  they  can  do  no 
harm  and  often  do  good.  Those  which  act  rapidly  and  ener- 
getically should  be  chosen — the  hot  iron,  or,  in  less  serious  cases, 
the  blister.  These  counter-irritants  should  never  be  applied  to 
places  where  the  skin  is  already  very  anaesthetic  ;  all  parts  that . 
are  exposed  to  continuous  pressure  should  also  be  avoided.  In 
severe  and  threatening  cases  (particularly  in  cases  of  ascending 
central  myelitis)  Ive  need  not  hesitate  to  give  them  a  very  thor- 
ough trial,  since  the  great  danger  in  which  the  patients  are  placed 
justifies  the  use  of  severe  and  even  dangerous  remedies.  Here 
the  greatest  advantage  will  be  derived  from  two  bold  streaks 
drawn  with  ferrum  candens,  or  from  punctiform  cauterizations 
on  both  sides  of  the  spine,  repeated  every  day  or  two.  The  fa- 
vorable termination  of  Levy's  case,  in  which  the  diagnosis  of 
acute  myelitis  was  in  all  probability  correct,  speaks  highly  in 
favor  of  this  method. 

The  antiphlogistic  treatment  must,  of  course,  be  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  age,  constitution  and  general  condition  of  the 
patients.  The  more  robust  the  individual,  the  more  energetic 
should  be  the  antiphlogosis ;  in  plethoric  patients  a  moderate 
venesection  may  even  be  advisable. 

The  galvanic  current  should  never  be  employed  in  the  acute 
forms  and  the  acute  stage  of  myelitis.  It  is  only  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  more  chronic  forms,  and  of  the  residua  and  sequelfe 

of  the  affection,  that  is  permissible  and  proves  valuable. 

• 
The  cases  reported  by  Lewin*  and  Hitzig*  might  possibly  be  adduced  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  statement.  In  Lewin^s  case,  however,  the  diagnosis  was  not  quite  cer- 
tain. Under  the  galvanic  treatment,  which  was  begun  on  the  twentieth  day,  the 
patient  did  remarkably  well.  In  Hitzig's  case,  the  chief  affection  was  a 'subacute 
meningitis. 

»  Deutsche  Klinik,  1875.  No.  11. 

'  Viroh.  Arch.  Band  XL.  p.  445.  18C7. 
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In  addition  to  these  therapeutic  measures  the  most  careful 
attention  must  also  be  paid,  in  the  first  stages,  to  the  feeding 
and  the  nursing  of  the  patient ;  his  strength  must  be  kept  up, 
and  all  the  evil  consequences  of  the  disease  guarded  against  and 
combated.  In  this  connection  the  following  points  must  be  at- 
tended to :  absolute  rest  as  far  as  possible,  and  of  course  in  bed ; 
the  patient  should  lie  often  on  his  side  or  abdomen,  and  not  ex- 
clusively on  his  back.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  enforce 
the  exclusively  abdominal  position,  recommended  by  Brown- 
Sequard.  Easily  digested  but  nourishing  food ;  no  spirits,  no 
tea  or  coffee ;  absolute  mental  quiet ;  avoidance  of  all  violent 
movements  of  the  body,  especially  of  those  caused  by  driving ; 
careful  attention  to  the  skin,  which  must  be  washed  regularly. 
In  the  milder  cases  a  lukewarm  bath  may  be  administered.  Above 
all  things,  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  cystitis  and  decubitus ;  the  directions  for  this  will  be 
found  in  the  general  part  (Part  L,  p.  193). 

If  we  succeed  in  tiding  the  patient  over  the  first  few  weeks, 
or  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  the  case  may  be  safely  left  for 
a  time  to  nature,  on  which  our  chief  reliance  must  be  placed 
under  all  circumstances.  Of  course,  the  directions  given  for  the 
diet  and  nui*sing  must  still  be  strictly  followed  out.  We  can,  to 
a  certain  extent,  count  on  the  development  of  a  reparative  action 
in  the  organism,  which  will  lead  to  at  least  a  partial  adjustment 
of  the  derangements.  In  all  such  cases  we  have  tp  deal  with  sub- 
acute and  chronic  forms  of  myelitis,  and  the  treatment  of  these 
forms,  which  is  given  at  length  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  then 
comes  into  play. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  a  more  supporting  and  stimulor 
ting  treatment  (quinine,  iron,  good  food,  wine,  cod-liver  oil,  fresh 
air,  etc.),  which  will  further  the  restoration  and  regeneration  of 
the  tissue ;  also  for  the  employment  of  haiJis  (thermal  and  brine 
baths),  or  of  a  mild  course  of  hydropathy ;  particularly,  how- 
ever, for  the  employment  of  the  galvanic  current.  For  detailed 
information  concerning  the  indications  for  these  measures  and 
the  methods  of  employing  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
section  on  the  treatment  of  chronic  myelitis. 

Finally,  specific  internal  remedies,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver, 
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chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  etc.,  are  also 
indicated  now.    Strychnine  may  also  be  cautiously  tried. 

If  the  case  be  progressively  improving,  the  patient  may  grad- 
ually be  allowed  to  move  about  cautiously.  He  should  be  put 
through  a  course  of  chamber  gymnastics,  etc.,  before  lie  is  al- 
lowed to  go  about  freely. 

Finally,  convalescence  in  the  cases  which  run  a  favorable 
course,  may  be  hastened  by  residence  in  a  mountainous  region, 
or  by  cold-water  treatment,  or  by  sea-baths.  The  patients,  how- 
ever, must  always  observe  great  caution  for  a  long  time,  and 
avoid  every  excess,  every  occasion  of  over-exertion  and  any  ex- 
posure to  cold. 

The  indicatio  symptomatica  may  be  furnished  by  the  most 
different  symptoms.  The  most  important,  as  a  rule,  is  the  care- 
ful treatment  of  the  cystitis  and  decubitus,  the  rules  for  which 
have  been  given  in  the  general  part  (Part  I.,  p.  193).  The  relief 
of  the  pains  and  of  the  muscular  twitchings  and  contractures 
that  follow  in  their  train,  is  also  often  very  desirable.  (Morphine, 
bromide  of  potassium,  chloral,  etc.)  Sleeplessness  may  also 
require  treatment.  Against  the  asphyctic  condition  which  sets 
in  srib  finem^  and  the  impending  cardiac  paralysis,  the  usual 
irritant  remedies  are  almost  powerless.  The  anaesthesias,  para- 
lyses, atrophies,  etc.,  which  persist  after  the  cessation  of  the  dis- 
ease, are  most  satisfactorily  treated  by  electricity. 


&  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Spinal  Cord.— Myelitis  Chronica.— Bderoiii 

Gray  Degeneration. 

Definition. — We  enter  here  on  a  domain,  the  limits  of  which 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  mark  oflf.  For  the  present  we  must 
include  under  the  head  of  chronic  myelitis,  many  affections  that 
will  doubtless  be  sifted  out  and  more  sharply  defined  in  the 
course  of  time. 

We  understand  by  chronic  myelitis  all  those  slowly  develop- 
ing processes  in  the  spinal  cord  which  run  a  tedious^  lingering 
course  without  fever^  and  which  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  are  ascribed  to  chronic  inflammation.    It  comprises 
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consequently  the  processes  which  are  designated  as  chronic  in- 
flammation in  its  narrowest  souse,  as  induration,  as  sclerosis  and 
as  gray  degeneration;  also  a  portion  of  the  slowly  developing 
processes  of  softening,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
cavities  form  in  the  cord. 

We  include  here  consequently  forms  of  disease  which  vary 
very  greatly  in  location  and  extent.  In  this  chapter,  however, 
we  will  consider  only  those  forms  which  do  not  possess  an  exact 
localization,  but  are  characterized  rather  by  irregularity  in  seat 
and  extent.  The  remaining  forms,  especially  the  funicular  scle- 
roses, etc.,  will  be  made  the  subjects  of  special  chapters. 


Etiology  and  Pathogenedi. 

The  question  whether  an  increased  predisposition  to  myelitis 
exists  in  certain  persons,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated, 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  exceedingly  probable  that  it  does.  Here  too, 
the  hereditary  neuropathic  constitution  presumably  plays  a  very 
prominent  role ;  numerous  facts  in  the  etiology  of  tabes,  multiple 
sclerosis,  etc.,  indicate  this.  Mental  and  corporeal  over-exertion, 
dissipation,  sexual  excesses,  syphilis,  emotional  excitement,  care, 
grief,  etc.,  can  probably  also  act  as  predisposing  causes.  The 
disease  is  most  common  during  youth  and  middle  age,  and  in  the 
male  sex. 

Chronic  myelitis  can,  as  we  have  already  seen,  proceed  from 
the  acute  form.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence.  Hence, 
all  the  causes  of  the  acute  must  also  be  regarded  as  more  remote 
causes  of  the  chronic  affection.  The  latter,  however,  can  also  be 
primarily  produced  by  these  same  causes.  The  differences  in  the 
degree  of  the  external  injurious  influences,  or  of  the  predisposi- 
tion to  the  disease,  which  determine  the  occurrence  of  an  acute 
affection  in  one  case,  and  of  a  chronic  affection  in  another,  are 
still  unknown.  Of  the  exciting  causes  the  following  may  be 
briefly  mentioned :  catcJiing  cold,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, and  certainly  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes ;  often- 
repeated  exposure,  long  sojourn  in  damp,  cold  localities,  sleeping 
on  damp  earth,  etc.,  are  especially  dangerous.     Bodily  over^ 
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exertion^  especially  when  combined  with  exposure  to  cold ;  hence 
the  great  frequency  of  chronic  myelitis  after  military  campaigns. 
Simple  concussion  of  the  cord  without  direct  injury  has  already 
been  mentioned  (p.  346)  as  a  possible  cause  of  chronic  myelitis ; 
also  gradual  compression  of  the  cord. 

Whether  alterations  in  the  circulation  within  the  cord,  such 
as  possibly  follow  suppression  of  habitual  hemorrhages  (the 
menses,  bleeding  piles,  etc.),  can  be  the  starting-point  of  chronic 
myelitis,  is  still  doubtful.  The  question  whether  the  myelitis, 
which  develops  in  persons  suffering  from  hemorrhoids^  has  a 
causal  connection  with  the  latter  and  the  disorders  excited  by 
them,  or  whether  we  have  to  deal  here  with  a  pui-ely  accidental 
coincidence,  which,  in  view  of  the  commonness  of  piles,  would 
not  be  at  all  astonishing,  must  still  be  left  open. 

Sexual  excesses  are  undoubtedly  rather  a  predisposing  than  an 
exciting  cause  of  chronic  myelitis.  Still,  there  are  several  cases 
on  record,  in  which  no  other  cause  could  be  discovered  to  account 
for  the  disease.  The  same  remark  applies  to  continued,  depress- 
ing mental  emotions. 

SypJiilis  is  unquestionably  a  very  fruitful  source  of  chronic 
myelitis.  Putting  out  of  question  the  syphilitic  affections  of 
the  vertebi*al  column  and  the  spinal  membranes,  and  the  specific 
neoplasms  in  the  cord  itself,  which  excite  myelitis  only  indi- 
rectly by  means  of  the  compression  they  exert,  the  occurrence 
of  subacute  and  chronic  myelitis  in  syphilitic  individuals  or 
in  persons  who  had  previously  suffered  from  the  disease,  is  so 
exceedingly  frequent,  that  the  possibility  of  an  etiological  con- 
nection between  lues  and  chronic  myelitis  cannot  be  denied. 
During  the  last  few  years  I  have  myself  met  with  at  least  a 
dozen  such  cases,  some  of  which  I  dissected.  It  is  true,  that 
it  is  still  impossible  to  decide,  whether  in  these  cases  we  have 
to  deal  with  really  specific  myelitis,  or  with  simple  myelitis  in 
persons  predisposed  by  the  syphilis  to  chronic  inflammations. 
Judging,  however,  from  the  cases  in  which  I  had  opportunities 
to  hold  autopsies,  an  account  of  which  will  be  given  elsewhere 
by  Dr.  P.  Scliultze,  I  must  for  the  present  regard  the  latter  as 
the  more  probable.  More  attention  should  in  future  be  paid  to 
this  question,  which  is  therapeutically  exceedingly  important 
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Chronic  myelitis  is  occasionally  developed  as  a  sequel  of 
various  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  Langhans  found  chronic 
myelitis  with  softening  and  the  formation  of  cavities,  in  con- 
nection with  lepra.  Chronic  alcoholism,  chronic  lead-poisoning, 
and  perhaps  also  chronic  poisoning  with  other  metals,  can  like- 
wise lead  to  chronic  myelitis. 

Finally,  its  development  from  irritation  and  diseases  of  peri- 
pheral organs  must  be  mentioned.  Most  of  the  cases  of  so-called 
reflex  paraplegia  belong  in  the  domain  of  subacute  and  chronic 
myelitis.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  anytliing  here,  to  what  has 
been  already  said  in  different  parts  of  this  work  concerning  the 
pathogenesis  of  this  form  of  disease.  We  will  only  allude  to  a 
case  recently  published  by  Laveran,  which  illustrates  well  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  the  etiological  connection  between  the 
affection  of  the  bladder  and  the  disease  of  the  cord. 


Pathological  Anatomy. 

In  many  cases  of  chronic  myelitis,  the  macroscopic  examina- 
tion reveals  no  noticeable  anomalies.  The  investigations  of  re- 
cent years  have  left  no  room  to  doubt,  that  very  marked  and 
widespread  structural  changes  may  exist  in  cases  where  the 
most  careful  macroscopic  examination  discloses  absolutely  no 
alterations  either  in  the  color  or  the  markings,  or  even  in  the 
consistency  of  the  cord.  The  changes  are  revealed,  however, 
when  hardened  preparations  of  the  cord  are  subjected  to  a  mi- 
croscopical examination.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  sus- 
picion, which  this  discovery  throws  on  the  statements  of  many 
excellent  observers,  who  were  content  to  declare  a  cord  to  be 
*' normal"  after  a  mere  macroscopic  or,  at  most,  a  hasty  micro- 
scopic examination.  There  can  be  no  reason  to  question  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  positively 
from  macroscopic  observation  alone,  or  from  a  superficial  micro- 
scopic examination  of  fresh  specimens,  that  the  cord  is  normal  in 
structure. 

Not  unfrequently,  however,  chronic  myelitis  causes  very  con- 
siderable macroscopic  changes.  These  affect,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  consistency  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  color  of  the  cord,  or 
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of  circumscribed  portions  of  it.  There  is  almost  always  an  in- 
crease in  the  consistency — a  hardening  or  sclerosis  of  the  cord ; 
its  substance  is  denser  and  firmer,  and  resembles  coagulated  albu- 
men, or  it  may  be  still  denser  and  difficult  to  cut,  presenting  a 
smooth  section.  This  hardening  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  gmy,  or  yellowish  gray  discoloration  of 
the  tissue — hence  the  much-used  name,  gray  degeneration. 

In  a  minority  of  the  cases  only,  do  we  meet  with  more  or  less 
extensive  softening.  This  is  observed  rather  in  the  subacute 
cases,  or  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  chronic  myelitis,  which  lias  de- 
veloped from  the  acute  form.  It  is  sometimes  met  with,  however, 
even  in  primarily  chronic  cases,  e,  g,^  in  the  one  reported  by 
Keen.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  more  or  less  extensive  and 
numerous  cavities,  which,  in  a  number  of  the  cases  at  least,  arc 
by  several  authors  correctly  ascribed  to  chronic  myelitis. 

The  spinal  cord  in  these  cases  rarely  presents  any  considerable 
change  in  volume.  An  increase  in  volume,  or  swelling  of  the 
whole  or  of  circumscribed  parts  of  the  cord,  is  least  frequent ; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  slight  diminution  in  volume,  or  atrophy, 
is  very  common.  What  was  formerly  called  consumption  of  the 
cord,  atrophy  of  the  cord,  and  tabes  dorsalis,  in  the  anatomical 
sense  of  the  term,  are  really  nothing  more  than  different  forms  of 
chronic  myelitis.  In  such  cases  the  cord  is  atrophic  and  thinner 
than  usual ;  sometimes  it  is  greatly  shrunken.  This  change  may 
be  general  and  equable,  so  that  the  cord  still  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cylindrical  structure,  but  it  is  usually  limited  to  its 
lower  half ;  or  the  shrinkage  may  be  in  the  anteroposterior 
direction,  so  that  the  organ  has  a  more  flattened,  band-like 
appeai-ance ;  or,  iinall3%  the  surface  is  somewhat  depressed  only 
in  isolated,  circumscribed  spots,  or  perhaps  along  the  entire 
length  of  certain  columns.  Everywhere  the  gray,  degenerated 
tissue  shimmers  through  the  pia. 

The  localization  and  the  area  of  the  chronic  inflammation 
in  the  spinal  cord  may  vary  greatly.  There  may  be  merely 
isolated  foci  of  disease,  varying  in  number  and  size,  and  ira- 
bedd(Kl  in  healthy  tissue.  They  are  dense,  reddish-gray  or  gray, 
often  possess  a  gelatinous  translucency,  and  are  either  sharply 
defined,  or  gradually  shade  oflf  into  the  healthy  tissue.     When 
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there  is  only  one  focus,  which  does  not  take  in  an  entire, 
cross-section  of  the  cord,  we  speak  of  a  myelitis  circumscripta. 
When,  as  not  nnfrequently  happens,  there  are  several  of  these 
foci  scattered  irregularly  through  the  cord,  we  have  the  myelitis 
chronica  disseminata^  or  sclerosis  mvZtiplex  seu  disseminata^ 
which  is  usually  combined  with  an  analogous,  disseminated  scle- 
rosis in  the  brain. 

When  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cord  is  involved,  the  disease, 
however,  being  more  or  less  limited  in  a  vertical  direction,  we 
have  before  us  the  very  common  form  to  which  the  name  mye- 
litis  transversa  has  been  applied.  A  portion  of  the  cord  of 
variable  length,  but  usually  not  more  than  a  few  inches  in 
span,  appears  grayish,  translucent,  shrunken  and  atrophied; 
the  line  of  demarcation  from  the  surrounding  tissue  is  not 
very  sharply  defined,  especially  when,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
secondary  degeneration  has  set  in.  On  section,  the  tissue  ap- 
pears more  or  less  firm,  dense  and  dry,  or  occasionally  more  suc- 
culent and  soft. 

In  other  cases  the  lesion  involves  only  small  and  as  a  rule 
distinctly  circumscribed  portions  of  the  cross-section  of  the  cord, 
but  extends  farther  in  a  vertical  direction,  sometimes  stretching 
throughout  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  organ.  In  this  last 
case  we  have  to  deal  with  the  so-called  hand-shaped  sclerosis^ 
or  funicular  degeneration.  In  this  form  of  chronic  myelitis, 
different  parts  of  the  cross-section  may  be  involved.  The  affec- 
tion may  be  limited  to  the  gray  substance,  and  may  surround 
the  central  canal  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  of  varying  thick- 
ness ;  in  this  situation  it  not  nnfrequently  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  cavities — this  is  the  so-called  periependymal  sclerosis^ 
which  Hallopeau  has  described  minutely.  Or  it  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray  matter,  one  or  both  of 
which  may  be  affected  to  a  varying  extent  longitudinally :  this 
is  the  poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica  (Kussmaul).  Or  it  may 
be  located  exclusively  in  the  white  columns,  usually  involv- 
ing a  large  portion  of  their  longitudinal  section,  and  almost 
always  affecting  both  sides  symmetrically.  In  this  category 
belongs  the  much  spoken  of  gray  degeneration  of  the  posterior 
columns;  the  degeneration  may  involve  the  entire  thickness  of 
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these  columns,  or  it  may  be  limitecl  to  the  fnaiculi  gracfleii 
sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns^  especially  of  their 
portions,  and  the  sclerosis  of  the  inner  portion  of  the; 
columns,  also  belong  here.     We  will  speak  more  fully  of  1 
forms  in  another  place.    Finally,  the  chronic  myelitis  may  j 
confined  to  the  periphery  of  the  cord,  forming  a  ring-sliapidJ 
lying  immediately  beneath  the  pia,  and  corresponding  la  I 
normal  cortical  layer.     This  form  is  usually  comhined 
meningitis.     It  constitutes  the  rmg-skaped,  peripheral  ^ 
or  the  sclerose  coriicale  mmulaire  of  Vulpian. 

When  the  chronic  myelitis  extends  over  the  greater 
the  cord,  it  is  termed  myelitis  chronica  diffusa.  This  ext« 
however,    is  iisucilly  not  uniform,  some  portions  being 
more  intensely  aflfected  than  others.     In  many  cases  thei 
is  at  first  circumscribedj  but  becomes  more  or  less  difi 
course  of  time. 

A  close  examination  reveals  in  very  many  cases  the] 
of  the  secondarif  degenerations^  which  have  been  often  all 
to  already,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  described  in 
chapter.      In  an  upward  direction,  it  is  chiefly  the 
degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns,  reaching  to  the 
oblongata,  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  ob3e^ve^ 
downward  direction,  the  descending  degeneration  of  the; 
rior  portions  of  the  lateral  columns,  reaching  to  the  end  i 
lumbar  medulla.    The  transition  from  these  degenerated] 
the  actual  myelitic  centres,  is  usually  a  very  gradual  one, 

Tlie  meninges^  as  a  rule,  take  part  in  the  clironic 
process.     They  also  present  the  signs  of  chronic  inflamr 
cloudiness,  thickening,  adhesions,  calcifications,  etc,    Ili^l 
necessary  to  describe  these  changes  here. 

The  7ierve-roots  are  in  many  cases  gray,  translucent, 
ingly  atrophic,  and  converted  into  a  wavy  connective  tissne,! 
in  fat,  but  containing  few  or  no  nerve-fibres. 

The  peripheral  nerT^es  also  are  not  unfreqnently  found  i 
state  of  degenerative  atrophy.  The  muscles  are  then  in  the! 
condition;  they  appear  very  atrophic,  pale,  rich  in  conn 
tissue,  and  occasionally  very  abundantly  supplied  with  ftdi] 
tissue.     These  points  will  be  considered  more  in  detail,  wheiit 
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come  to  speak  of  the  forms  of  chronic  myelitis,  that  are  most 
liable  to  be  followed  by  these  degenerative  processes. 

Furthermore,  at  the  autopsy  we  often  find  changes  in  the 
joints  (erosion,  deformity  or  destruction  of  the  cartilages,  thick* 
ening  of  the  capsule,  serous  accumulations,  etc.) ;  more  or  less 
extensive  and  often  gangrenous  bed-sores  on  different  parts  of 
the  body;  marked  vesical  changes  (hypertrophy  and  ulcera- 
tion or  diphtheritis  of  the  mucous  membrane,  hypertrophy  of  the 
muscular  coat,  etc.)  with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  nephritis,  etc. 
We  find  also  many  other  changes  which  are  partly  consecutive 
to  the  severe,  chronic  spinal  paralysis,  partly  symptomatic  of 
accidental,  intercurrent  diseases,  but  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  here. 

We  possess  a  great  abundance  of  isolated  observations  bear- 
ing on  the  microscopical  lesions  of  chronic  myelitis.  In  general, 
however,  there  is  still  but  little  unanimity  on  the  subject,  least 
of  all  concerning  the  interpretation  to  be  placed  on  what  has 
been  discovered.  We  cannot,  of  course,  enter  here  into  all  the 
details,  since  many  of  the  points  in  dispute  are  as  yet  undevel- 
oped, and  for  the  practising  physician  of  but  little  importance. 
Neither  have  we  to  speak  of  the  methods  of  investigation,  as  that 
is  a  subject  which  belongs  in  the  domain  of  pathological  anat- 
omy ;  essentially,  all  the  discoveries  have  been  made  by  the 
study  of  hardened  prepamtions,  colored  and  rendered  trans- 
parent by  various  methods. 

It  is  probable  that  many  different  processes  are  still  classed 
together  under  the  head  of  chronic  myelitis.  The  changes  enu- 
merated in  the  following  paragraphs  are,  however,  common  to 
all  these  forms,  and  constitute  in  all  probability  the  essence  of 
the  process. 

Changes  in  the  connective  tissue  or  the  neuroglia :  increase 
in  the  thickness  and  width  of  the  individual  fibres  and  septa  of 
the  reticulum  ;  gradual  transformation  of  the  tissue  into  a  deli- 
cately fibrous,  fibrillated  connective  tissue.  According  to  Prom- 
mann  the  fibrillae  are  developed  within  the  old,  enlarged  neuroglia 
fibres  and  cells.  They  form  finally  a  dense  tissue,  composed  of 
delicate,  fibrillated  fibres,  usually  arranged  in  long  wavy  bun- 
dles.     The  neuroglia-cells  enlarge,    and   their  nuclei  undergo 
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proliferation;  thej  become  more  nnmerons  and  more  distinct. 
Xowkere  can  Deiter  s  cells  be  found  more  perfect  and  more 
developed  than  in  chronic  myelitis:  tml}'  gigantic  specimens 
with  numerous  processes  are  often  found.  The  change  consists 
consequently  in  a  gradual  conversion  of  the  normal  nearoglia 
tissue  into  a  fibrillated,  delicately  fibrous  connective  tissae,  ac- 
companied by  proliferation  of  the  cells  and  their  nacleL 

Oianges  in  the  nerrous  elements :  sometimes  the  nerre-fibreM 
are  swollen,  the  medullary  sheath  being  irregularly  thickened, 
crumbly  and  in  a  state  of  commencing  dpg»*neration ;  in  this  case 
numerous  swollen  axis-cylinders,  which  present  spindle-shaped 
enlargements  and  are  fused  with  the  me<luilary  sheaths,  are  also 
found.  More  frequently,  however,  we  find  pronounced  atrophy 
or  a  starred  condition  of  the  fibres,  with  destruction  of  the 
ni*xlnllary  sheath,  sometimes  by  fatty  degeneration,  sometimes 
without  apparent  change  of  this  sort.  The  naked  axis-cylinders 
x\\vn  often  remain  in  statn  quo  for  a  considerable  time;  but 
finally,  they  too  undergo  atrophy  and  become  shrunken  and  de- 
stroy ..-<1.  Sometimes  they  are  found  stiff,  brittle,  very  brilliant, 
and  indurated. 

The  ganglion-cells  are  sometimes  clouded  and  swollen,  and 
contain  vacuoles.  More  frequently,  however,  they  are  dimin- 
i.slit'd  in  size«  strongly  pigmented,  shrunken,  atroplued  and  in- 
durar*H],  and  are  finally  converted  into  small,  unrecognizable, 
anirular  structures,  in  which  neither  nucleus  nor  nucleolus  can 
any  lr>n2*-r  be  discovered,  and  which  have  lost  their  processes. 

CJianges  in  the  ressels. — Tlie  walls  of  the  small  arteries  and 
veins,  and  of  the  capillari«*s  as  well,  are  considerably  thickened, 
and  their  calibre  is  lessened.  This  of  course  varies  very  greatly 
in  degree  in  different  rases.  The  walls,  especially  the  adventitia, 
are  converted  into  a  thick,  homogeneous,  often  indurated  mass, 
presenting  proliferation  of  nuclei,  collections  of  fat- and  pigment- 
gi-anules,  and  not  unfrequently  also  grannie-cells.  The  peri- 
vascular space  is  filled  with  cells  and  exudation ;  fusion  of  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  with  the  surrounding,  indurated  connective 
tissue :  sometimes  aneurysmal  dilatations  of  the  vessels. 

Appearance  of  heterogeneous  elements:  of  these  the  fat-gran- 
ule cdls  ^.FettkOmchensBellen)  are  the  most  frequently  met  with ; 
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they  are  sometimes  nnmeroas,  sometimes  scanty,  at  one  time  de- 
posited around  and  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  at  another  scat- 
tered through  the  connective-tissue  septa,  and  again  arranged  in 
rows,  apparently  in  the  S{)aces  that,  under  normal  circumstances, 
contain  the  nerve-fibres.  Tliis  very  difference  in  distribution 
indicates  different  modes  of  production. 

Corpora  amylacea  are  also  usually  found;  they  are  some- 
times present  in  immense  numbers,  scattered  throughout  the 
entire  tissue,  but  at  other  times  only  a  few  can  be  discovered. 

All  these  things  will  be  found  in  the  different  stages  of  chronic 
myelitis.  Not  unfrequently  they  will  all  be  found  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  cord,  provided  different  parts  of  it  be  the  seat 
of  different  stages  of  the  process. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  different  age  of  the  process  must 
occasion  characteristic  differences  in  the  histological  picture. 
All  the  details  of  these  differences  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
settled,  but  still  the  various  stages  of  the  disease  can  be  charac- 
terized histologically  about  as  follows : 

1.  The  earliest  stage. — ^Thickening  and  swelling  of  the  inter- 
stitial tissue;  greater  succulence  of  the  tissue ;  proliferation  of  the 
nuclei,  slight  swelling  of  Belter's  cells  ;  commencing  thickening 
and  alteration  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels;  nerve-fibres  rather 
swollen,  medullary  sheath  in  a  state  of  incipient  degeneration ; 
axis-cylinders  often  no  longer  distinct;  ganglion-cells  clouded, 
irregularly  swollen,  with  fewer  processes,  etc. ;  more  or  less 
abundant  fat-granule  cells,  and  a  few  corpora  amylacea. 

2.  Later  stage. — More  marked  increase  of  the  interstitial 
tissue,  close  network  of  thick  neuroglia-fibres,  proliferation  of 
the  nuclei,  increase  of  the  neuroglia-cells,  great  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  ;  distinct  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres,  a  num- 
ber of  which  have  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  the  axis- 
cylinders  sometimes  survive  for  a  very  long  time  (particularly 
in  the  so-called  multiple  sclerosis,  for  which  it  seems  to  be  to 
some  extent  characteristic. — Charcot,  Leyden).  Ganglion-cells 
atrophic,  sclerosed  and  in  part  destroyed;  fewer  fat-granule 
cells,  more  corpora  amylacea.  The  tissue  in  general,  of  greater 
density. 

3.  Last  stage.— Almost  exclusively  connective  tissue ;  a  dense 
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tissue,  composed  of  delicate  fibrillated  fibres  in  a  state  of  inex- 
tricable entanglement,  with  tolerably  numerous  nuclei  and  cells ; 
the  latter  often  strikingly  developed  and  distinct.  Walls  of  the 
vessels  greatly  thickened,  vascular  lumen  narrowed  or  in  rare 
instances  enlarged.  Only  a  few,  isolated  nerve-fibres  are  still 
recognizable ;  the  greater  part  of  the  fibres  liave  disappeared, 
and  most  of  those  which  remain  are  atrophic;  many  naked 
axis-cylinders.  Ganglion-cells  shi-unken  to  unrecognizable  ele- 
ments, or  entirely  destroyed.  Very  few  fat-granule  cells,  but 
corpora  amylacea,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  very  numerous. 
The  entire  tissue  very  dense,  firm,  dry  and  shrunken.  These 
are  the  appearances  presented  in  the  oldest  cases,  which  have 
lasted  several  or  many  years. 

In  many  cases  extensive  cavities  are  found  in  the  cord — this 
is  probably  the  terminal  stage  of  a  very  chronic  myelitis  charac- 
terized by  softening.  We  shall  return  to  these  cavities  in  another 
chapter. 

These  are  the  chief  lesions  found  in  chronic  myelitis.  When  we  attempt  to 
interpret  thorn,  various  questions  force  themselyes  on  our  notice,  the  solution  of 
which  still  presents  considerable  difficulties.  We  cannot,  however,  weU  avoid  de- 
voting a  brief  space  to  a  consideration  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  arises,  vihether  in  all  thes^  proeeueM,  toe  hane  really 
to  deal  with  a  chronic  inflammation  t  We  cannot  spare  time  for  a  close  examination 
of  this  general  patliological  question.  According  to  the  principles  that  are  still 
generally  accepted,  the  term  chronic  inflammation  (cirrhosis,  etc.)  is  in  accord  with 
the  anatomical  lesions,  which  are  analogous  to  those  found  in  other  organs  when 
the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation.  The  matter,  however,  is  still  very  open  to  dis- 
cussion, especially  the  question  whether  the  process  in  many  cases  may  not  be  one 
of  simple  or  of  degenerative  atrophy.  This  interpretation  may  apply  to  the  so- 
called  *'  secondary  degenerations,^^  which  some  authors  are  disposed  to  class  among 
the  chronic  inflammatory  processes  (Charcot,  Hallopeau).  The  anatomical  picture 
of  secondary  degeneration  can  certainly  resemble  very  closely  that  of  chronic 
inflammation.  .Toff  roy  assorts  that  in  experimental  myelitis,  he  found  swelling  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  axis-cylinders  in  the  actual  focus  of  inflammation,  but  not  in 
the  parts  which  had  undergone  secondary  degeneration ;  this  would  indicate  a 
difference  in  the  two  processes.  This  observation,  however,  requires  confirmation, 
especially  as  it  contradicts  the  statements  of  other  observers.  In  secondary  degen- 
eration we  have  to  deal  essentially  with  that  form  of  degenerative  atrophy  which 
occui-s  in  the  nerve-trunks,  when  they  are  cut  off  from  their  nutritive  centres. 
(Compare  our  description  and  explanation  of  this  in  Vol.  XL,  p.  412.)     It  is  true 
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thia&tfophy  also  Unot  unfrequentljr  spoken  of  as  &n  nctual  inflammation;  it 
;  Ihea  be  regarded,  however,  as  a  Bpecifically  neurotic  iiifiammation.     Very 
IpilAtisibte  alao  is  the  theory,  that  in  such  cuBes  there  is  a  primury  degcnemtton  of 
menre-Abres,  the  products  of  which  exert  mi  irritant  action  on  the  iuterstitiul 
and  excite  in  it  a  slow,  chronic  intjamtnation  (sclerosis).     A  process  of  this 
might  well  occur  primarily  in  many  forms  of  Ihu  l>RncL»hftped  affectiun.  jmd 
•*  'Would  furnish  a  simple  explanation  for  the  fact,  tlmt  intiTStitial^  chronic  infliiiu- 
t.ory  changes  exist  also  In  the  gray  degeneration  or  degenerative  atrophy  of  the 
tuilcord, 
Thii  brings  us  to  a  second  very  important  question,  namely,  whether  the  chronic 
***Q«minatory  process  always  has  ihe  Bame  point  of  departure,  be  this  from  tlie  con- 
li7e  tissue  or  from  the  nervous  elemenl^  ?     Whether,  in  other  words,  ite  mu*t 
^*mf  an  mUrtUUal  or  a  parfnehijrnatous  infiammation^  &r  perhaps  both  tojfether  f 
ibk  question  also  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  give  a  decided  answer.     It  seems  both 
hie  and  probable,  however,  that  both  forms  of  inflammation  may  occur ;  au- 
nties whose  opinions  carry  weight,  maintain  this  and  claim  that  they  possess 
ations  which  prove  it*     In  general,  however,  we  have  to  deal  here  with  as- 
ption  against  assumption*     Charcot  and  liia  disciples  do  not  hefcitate  to  dittin- 
ish  the  itiifrstUial  myelitis  or  sclerosis  from  the  parenchymatous  form.     In  the 
OrTner  it  is  claimed  that  the  process  begins  in  the  connective  tissue,  the  nerve-fibres 
^*^t  l>eing  involved  until  the  aflfection  has  reached  its  later  stages •  hence  the  fibres 
^^«:1  xib-cylindcrs  remain  unaltered  for  a  lon^  time  (disseminated  kcIi  rosis).   In  the 
Aa^Utr,  on  the  contrary,  the  process  begins  with  irritation  and  degenerative  atrophy 
^t  the  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cellB^  and  involves  secondarily  the  interstitial  tis- 
**ic  f  band-shaped  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns,  progressive  muscular  at rojdiy, 
prubably  also  secondary  degenerations).     It  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
*dgip,  difHcult  to  demonstrate  the  con-ectneaa  of  this  view.     An  unprejudiced  exami- 
nation of  preparations  from  both  forms  of   the   disease  shows  that  there  are  no 
fscntial  differences  in  the  histological  appearances,  that  the  same  alterstions  may 
aecttr  in  both  forms,  and  that  all  theories  concerning  the  mode  of  their  production 
more  or  less  gratuitous. 

Theoretically  the  thing  is  certainly  possible  and  even  probable,  but  it  can  by  no 

lie  admitted  as  proven.     It  is,  in  fact,  very  difScult  to  decide  the  question 

a  purely  anatomical  standpoint      At  all  events,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  Justifl- 

to  confine  the  term  chronic  myelitis  solely  to  the  eo-called  interstitial  sclerosis, 

to  deny  the  character  of  an  inflammatory  process  to  the  so-called  parenchyma- 

icterosis.     To  us,  at  least,  it  seems  better  and  simpler  to  designate  for  the  pres- 

all  these  forms  together  as  eclerosea,  and  to  dilTcrentiatc  them  chiedy  according 

their  loc^izations, 

Another  and  a  better  differentiation  will  only  be  possible  when  a  third  ques- 

]a  decided,  namely,  whether  the  pathological  process  in  all  thae  forms  o/dU- 

iehieh  hUtologieally  present  cnentially  tlie  same  picture^  is  actually  the  samel 

er,  consequently,  the  different  conditions  described  as  induration,  gray  degen- 

ion,  multiple  sclerosis,  secondary  degeneration,  etc.,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  ono 
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and  the  lame  diitinct  dUeasc,  namclj,  chronic  myelitis,  of  which  they  constitute  only 
different  forms,  or  whether  they  represent  essentially  different  diseases?  In  our 
opinion  it  is  still  impossible  to  decide  this  question  with  positive  certainty.  The 
French  school  in  particular  classes  the  secondary  degenerations  with  myelitis  and 
the  band-shaped  scleroses.  With  all  reverence  for  the  value  of  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  histological  appearances,  wo  cannot  rq)ress  a  modest  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  this  view,  a  doubt  which  is  based  chiefly  on  physiological  and  clini- 
cal considerations.  There  is  another  point  on  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  moet  ob- 
servers agree,  and  that  is  that  the  processes  in  tabes  and  multiple  sclerosis  are  not 
entirely  identical,  but  present  certain  differences  which  cannot  as  yet  be  defined 
with  satisfactory  precision. 

There  undoubtedly  remains  much  to  be  done  in  this  department,  but  judging 
from  the  great  strides  that  have  of  late  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  path- 
ological histology  of  tlie  spinal  cord,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  concep- 
tion of  chronic  myelitis  will  bo  cleared  from  its  obscurities  in  a  not  very  diataat 
future. 


Pathology  of  Chronic  HyelitU 
Symptoms. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  diversity  of  the  processes  and 
forms  of  disease,  that  are  included  under  the  term  chronic  myeli- 
tis, it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  in  connected  strokes 
a  general  clinical  picture  of  the  affection. 

The  following  description  consequently  applies  more  to  the 
general  type  of  chronic  myelitis,  and  particularly  to  the  so  un- 
commonly frequent  myelitis  transversa,  where  one  large  focus  of 
disease  exists  at  any  height  in  the  cord,  or  where  there  are  sev- 
eral foci,  one  of  which,  however,  determines  chiefly  the  clinical 
picture. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  belonging  in  this  class,  there  is  a 
slow,  creeping,  almost  unnoticed  development  qf  spinal  symp- 
toms, which  vary  in  nature  and  location.  Sensory  disturbances 
are  usually  the  first  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient,  but 
they  ordinarily  discommode  him  but  little.  They  consist  of  ab- 
normal sensations  in  the  lower,  more  rarely  in  the  upper  extrem- 
ities, par^esthesiaj,  anajsthesiffi,  and  the  like,  which,  however,  are 
subject  to  frequent  fluctuations,  and  may  even  at  times  entirely 
disappear.     They  are  frequently  accompanied  by  a  girdle-sensa- 
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tion  in  the  trunk  at  a  varying  height,  or  perhaps  also  in  the 
extremities.  Severe  painful  sensations  are  rare,  as  are  also 
hyperaesthesise  of  any  degree  of  severity.  All  these  symptoms 
are  exceedingly  variable  and  inconstant,  and  only  very  gradually 
attain  any  great  degree  of  intensity  and  stability. 

Slight  motor  disturbances  next  present  themselves  and  de- 
velop in  a  very  analogous  manner.  They  may,  however,  open 
the  scene.  A  feeling  of  weakness  and  of  slight  fatigue,  and  a 
certain  heaviness  and  uncertainty  of  gait,  are  the  first  symptoms 
to  attract  notice.  The  patients  are  incapable  of  making  any 
great  exertion,  and  very  quickly  become  fatigued.  These  symp- 
toms also  may  fluctuate  considerably  in  intensity;  they  are  often 
neglected  for  a  long  time  and  ascribed  to  all  possible  causes  but 
the  right  one,  until  finally,  in  common  with  the  sensory  disturb- 
ances, they  assume  graver  significance. 

Sometimes  the  disease  commences  with  vesical  weakness^  with 
slight  incontinence  or  retention,  more  rarely  with  pronounced 
paralysis  of  the  bladder.  These  symptoms  may  exist  for  weeks 
or  months,  before  the  other  signs  of  the  disease  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Constipation  is  almost  always  present,  even  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  disease. 

After  a  time,  as  the  disease  progresses,  all  the  above-men- 
tioned symptoms  are  found  in  combination  ;  a  slow,  progressive, 
or  sometimes  an  intermittent  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  is 
noticed.  Not  unfrequently  we  observe  a  more  rapid  advance 
of  the  disease,  a  sudden,  marked  aggravation  of  the  symptoms, 
under  the  influence  of  some  injurious  agency,  such  as  over-exer- 
tion, exposure  to  cold,  sexual  excesses,  the  improper  use  of 
baths,  and  the  like.  Finally,  after  the  disease  has  lasted  a  vari- 
able time — several  months  or  even  years — the  clinical  picture  is 
thoroughly  developed,  usually  taking  the  form  of  typical  spinal 
paraplegia  with  all  its  consequences.  There  is  distinct  paral- 
ysis^ varying  in  degree  from  paresis  to  complete  paralysis ;  it 
generally  takes  the  form  of  paraplegia,  but  may  assume  any  other 
possible  form.  Ancesthesia  of  greater  or  less  intensity  is  rarely 
wanting.  It  varies  in  point  of  extension,  but  usually  involves 
the  lower  extremities  and  the  trunk  up  to  a  variable  height. 
Partial  paralysis  of  sensation  and  retardation  of  the  sensory  con- 
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duction  occur,     Parfesthesim  and  dysjEsthesije  in  the  paraly 
parts  are  not  ram.     Usually,  however,  the  motor  is  morBiBlf 
than  the  sensory  paralysis.    The  sphinclers  are  almost  i 
involved  ;  the  different  varieties  and  degrees  of  vesical ; 
are  met  with,  and  similarly  there  may  be  niem  weakness  dtl 
sphincter  ani,  or  involuntary  and  unconscious  passages  ivm  I 
bowels.    A  marked  increase  of  the  reflex  actlmty  asnally  <x 
a  spontaneous  tiDitchlng  of  the  muscles^  which  is  often  ao 
panied  V>y  severe  pains,  and  nmscular  contractions  and  coat] 
tures,  etc,  are  also  met  with*     The  sexual  power  is  woat  lo  < 
pire  early. 

In  the  form  of  chronic  myelitis,  to  which  the  above  de 
tion  chiefly  applies,  the  reflex  excifabilitf/  may  he  lost  aC 
time.    Proffresshe  atrophy  of  the  mu^clesy  changes  in  th«! 
nails  and  joints,  and  chronic  declthltuSy^^iih  all  its  conseque 
may  also   occur.     When  vesical   demngenients   exist,  cytH 
mrely  remains  long  absent.     All  these  symptoms,  howeverj 
as  a  rule,  developed  very  slowly,  and  only  very  gradually  &ti 
dangerous  intensity  and  extent. 

The  disease  may  terminate  in  different  ways.     A  moinofl 
complete  recovery  may  very  slowly  take  place,  o-r  the  affa 
may  become  stationary  and  remain  so  for  many  years,  oral 
termination  may  be  gradually  brought  about  in  various  wayi- 

Tlie  clinical  history  is  essentially  tlie  same  as  that  of  thei 
ogous  form  of  acute  myelitis,  the  only  diffeivnces  being  thei 
slow  and  gradual  development  of  the  disease,  the  entire  : 
of  fever,  and  the  usually  excellent  state  of  the  general  h^silM 
the  patient.    The  duration  of  the  disease  is  always  verri 
tracted  ;  it  must  be  reckoned  by  years. 

The  preceding  clinical  picture  applies,  as  has  been  virvdj^ 
stated,  only  to  one  of  the  many  forms  of  chronic  myelitiat 
would  require  too  much  f^pace,  to  describe  in  a  similar] 
the  other  forms,  in  which  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  differentj 
we  must  content  ourselves  for  the  pi^esent  with  the  brief  ch 
terization  of  them  which  is  given  below.    For  further  partica 
concerning  them,  we  must  refer  to  the  appropriate  chapters. 
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When  we  analyze  the  individual  st/mptoms  of  chronic  myeli- 
tis, we  meet  with  the  same  pathogenetic  conditions  as  in  the  acute 
disease.  A  detailed  description  and  minute  investigation  of  them 
would  consequently  only  lead  to  needless  repetitions.  Still,  there 
are  many  points,  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  examine  more 
closely  before  proceeding  further. 

Among  the  sensory  disturbances  the  symptoms  of  irritation 
play  a  comparatively  unimportant  r61e.  There  are  cases  in  which 
pain  is  entirely  absent  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  other  cases,  however,  very  violent  pains  are  expe- 
rienced, particularly  during  the  stage  of  development,  or  very 
severe  paroxysms  of  pain  occur  at  intervals  during  the  entire 
course  of  the  disease.  The  spasmodic  muscular  contractions  of 
the  later  stages  are  usually  accompanied  by  very  intense  pains, 
and  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  peripheral  sensory  irritations, 
such  as  the  dressing  of  a  bedsore,  passing  the  catheter,  etc.,  ex- 
cited violent  radiating  pains  in  the  back  or  the  extremities.  The 
peculiar,  vibrating,  painful  sensation  produced  by  touching  the 
skin,  to  which  Charcot  has  applied  the  term  dysaesthesia,  is  also 
met  with. 

The  so-called  parcesthesice  are  more  frequently  observed : 
the  girdle-sensation,  formication,  numbness,  cutaneous  burning, 
furry  feeling,  etc.,  are  very  common.  Finally,  anesthesia  is 
almost  regularly  developed  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease; 
there  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  entirely  or  almost  en- 
tirely absent.  The  anaesthesia  may  vary  greatly  in  degree.  All 
possible  forms  of  sensory  paralysis,  from  mere  slowness  of  con- 
duction to  the  most  complete  anaesthesia,  may  occur.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  these  things  in  detail ;  for  an  explanation 
of  them  we  may  refer  to  the  general  part  (p.  66  et  seq.). 

Among  the  motor  disturbances  also,  the  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion are  of  subordinate  importance,  particularly  in  the  first 
stages.  Usually  there  is  only  an  occasional,  slight,  muscular 
twitch,  or  a  sudden  twitching  movement  of  the  legs,  or  the  like ; 
there  may  also  be  slight  muscular  contractions  and  trembling  of 
the  legs  after  fatiguing  exertion,  or  when  the  weight  is  laid  on 
the  toes. 

The  signs  of  paralysis^  however,  are  usually  much  more  im- 
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partant  and  more  prominent.    Ordinarily^  the  Rr^  sym] 
marked  weakness^  loss  of  tone,  and  a  sense  of  latigna 
early  part  of  the  disease  these  symptoms  are  not  uaf 
relieved  by  moderate  movement,  snch  aswalk--  _-■ 
feel  stiffer  and  more  fatigued  at  starting  ont  th  i\^ 

walked  for  a  time*    As  the  disease  progresses  the  st 
helplessness  btKJome  more  marked  and  are  objectirelyi 
The  movements  ai-e  slow  and  stiff ;  the  fingers  and  io^ 
stance,  can  no  longer  be  moved  about  quickly,  or  thb  ii 
possible  with  the  help  of  many  associated  movements, 
legs  feel  heavj',  **as  if  they  were  filled  with  lead,''  and  ili^l 
are  dragged  along  the    ground,   the   toes   readily  catchi^ 
every  slight  inequality.    The  walk  has  a  pronounced 
character. 

Gradually  both  walking  and  standing  become  imi; 
When  the  patients  attempt  to  stand  they  collapse;  the 
can  no  longer  sustain  them.  Even  while  lying  down  lliei 
ments  become  progressively  weaker  and  less  fi^ueat,i 
finally,  the  case  terminates  in  complete  paralj^sis.  Thisi 
vary  greatly  in  form.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  it  I 
the  form  of  paraplegia,  but  it  may  occasionally  appear  asl 
paraplegia  or  spinal  hemiplegia,  or  even  cervical  paraplegia,  < 

The  spastic  sympfovis  may  return  again  in  a  lalei 
First  of  all,  a  graduaily  inci^easiiig  contraction  of  the  jdb 
sets  in;  this  is  manifest  at  first  only  daring  passive  motion,! 
it  soon  becomes  evident  also  during  the  voluntary  movei 
which  are  impeded  and  retarded  by  it.  The  characteristic* 
tic''  walk,  which  we  have  described  elsewhere  (Part  L,  p» 
now  developed*  The  muscles  become  more  and  more  tenaei 
rigid,  until  finally  a  state  of  permanent  and  more  or  less] 
contracture  is  produced.  This  may  iiffect  either  the  extensciBf 
the  flexors,  the  latter  being,  as  a  rule,  attacked  only  in  thel 
stages  of  the  disease.  The  adductora  ai^  likewise  almost  al« 
involved.  The  stiff  and  paralyzed  limbs  are  not  unfrequ« 
shaken  by  twitches  and  spasmodic  movementSj  which 
arise  spontaneously  or  are  excited  by  sensory  irritations, 
twitches  and  movements  are  often  exceedingly  active  and) 
resemble  voluntary  movements;  they  are  of  ten  accompanieil 
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severe  pains.  They  are  most  readily  excited  by  sensory  irrita- 
tions :  cataneons  irritation,  catheterization,  mictorition  or  defe- 
cation, traction  on  the  tendons,  etc.  They  may  develop  into  long- 
continued,  convulsive  tremor  of  the  lower  extremities.  Sometimes 
all  voluntary  movements  are  accompanied  and  followed  by  this 
spasmodic  muscular  action. 

The  various,  special  disturbances  of  motion,  such  as  the  ataxia,  the  tremor 
accompanying  voluntary  movements,  etc.,  which  occur  in  other  distinctly  localized 
forms  of  chronic  myelitis,  will  bo  described  more  minutely  in  the  appropriate 
chapters. 

All  the  motor  disturbances  are  very  readily  explained  by  the 
chronic  inflammatory  processes  going  on  in  the  motor  conduct- 
ing tracks  and  central  apparatus,  although  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  exact  point  in  the  central  nervous  system, 
at  which  these  processes  are  located.  Of  late  it  has  become  cus- 
tomary to  ascril)e  the  spastic  symptoms,  which  develop  during 
the  later  stages  of  the  affection,  to  secondary  degeneration  of 
the  lateral  columns.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  good 
grounds  for  this  assumption. 

The  vdsO'TnotoT  disturbances  in  chronic  myelitis  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  of  a  very  striking  nature.  The  coldness  of  the  feet,  which  is 
very  frequently  complained  of  and  proves  very  annoying  to  the 
patients,  probably  belongs  here,  as  does  also  the  often  observed, 
cyanotic,  bluish-red  color  of  the  Ipwer  limbs.  In  consequence 
probably  of  the  very  slow  development  of  the  obstruction  to  con- 
duction, the  vascular  innervation  is  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  loss 
of  a  part  of  its  spinal  centres,  so  that  the  resulting  derangements 
are  not  very  marked. 

The  state  of  the  reflex  irritability  varies.  In  the  majority  of 
the  cases  it  is  increased  and  is  very  active.  Very  curious  things 
are  often  observed  in  this  connection ;  reflex  movements  of  the 
strangest  kinds  are  produced  by  irritation  of  all  imaginable  sensi- 
tive regions.  Tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet  causes  active  jerking 
and  kicking  movements  in  the  paralyzed  legs ;  colic  pains,  the 
introduction  of  a  catheter,  the  act  of  dressing  a  bed-sore,  etc., 
may  excite  movements  in  the  legs.  I  have  seen  evacuation  of  the 
urine  produced  by  irritating  the  skin  of  the  feet,  or  by  introduc- 
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ing  the  finger  into  the  rectum ;  erections  prodaced  by  rubbing 
gray  ointment  into  the  thighs ;  a  discharge  of  fseces  occar  during 
the  dn^ssing  of  a  bed-sore,  etc.  The  tendon-reflexes  are  also,  as 
a  rule,  abnormally  active,  often  excessively  so.  The  slightest  irri- 
tation of  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  femoris  causes  a 
reflex  movement,  which  can  readily  be  made  to  develop  into 
clonic  spasm.  The  most  marked  clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  ca,lf  can  be  excited  by  passive  flexion  of  the  foot ;  reflex 
movements  can  also  be  produced  by  irritation  of  the  tendons  of 
the  adductors  and  of  numerous  other  muscles. 

Both  of  the  conditions  which  are  known  to  lead  to  increase 
of  the  reflex  activity— destruction  of  the  connection  between  the 
reflex  apparatus  and  the  brain,  and  abnormal  imtability  of  the 
gray  substance — may  bo  present  in  chronic  transverse  myelitis. 
It  is  probable  that  in  most  of  the  cases  the  increase  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  these  two  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  reflex  irrita- 
bility is  diminished,  or  even  entirely  abolished.  In  such  cases 
we  must,  in  accordance  with  the  views  at  present  held,  assume 
either  that  the  gray  substance  is  very  extensively  involved,  or 
that  the  conducting  power  of  the  nerve-roots  which  come  into 
play,  is  destroyed  by  the  myelitis. 

Tliere  is  an  unmistakable  parallelism  between  the  state  of 
the  reflex  excitability  and  the  state  of  the  electric  irritdbility  q^ 
the  7ierves  and  muscles.  When  the  reflexes  persist,  the  electric 
excitability  is  also,  as  a  rule,  preserved.  In  the  majority  of  the 
cases,  I  have  found  the  latter  to  be  both  qualitatively  and  quan- 
titatively normal.  In  a  few  isolated  cases  there  was  a  distinct 
increase  in  the  faradic  and  galvanic  excitability  (without  quali- 
tative anomalies)  of  the  nerves  of  the  paralyzed  limbs ;  in  other 
cases  there  was  an  unimportant  quantitative  diminution  of  this 
excitability.  I  am  as  yet,  however,  unable  to  say,  whether  or  not 
this  pathological  state  will  afford  us  any  assistance  in  determin- 
ing the  seat,  stage,  or  course  of  the  disease. 

In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  the  reflexes  are  abolished 
in  consequence  of  extensive  implication  of  the  gray  substance, 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  usually  sets  in,  accompanied  by  loss  of 
their  faradic  excitability  (probably  with  the  reaction  of  degene^ 
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ation  in  the  majority  of  the  cases).  In  certain  forms  of  chronic 
myelitis,  which  we  can  with  great  probability  locate  in  the  an- 
terior horns  of  the  gray  matter,  this  state  of  affairs  constitutes 
the  rule,  the  loss  of  electric  irritability  occuning  remarkably 
early  and  rapidly. 

Further  and  more  accurate  investigations  of  these  phenomena 
in  chronic  myelitis  are  greatly  to  be  desired. 

There  is  a  very  close  connection  between  the  electric  irrita- 
bility and  the  stale  of  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles.  Usually  the 
latter  is  intact  and  good,  and  it  can  remain  so  during  the  entire 
course  of  the  disease.  In  other  cases  a  slow,  progressive  atro- 
phy of  the  muscles  sets  in  in  the  later  stages— a  sign  that  the 
gray  substance  has  become  more  extensively  involved.  In  still 
other  cases  a  rapidly  progressive  atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  ob- 
served, which  sets  in  early,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  reaction 
of  degeneration.  The  territorial  extent  of  the  atrophy  varies 
greatly ;  it  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  central  disease.  Some- 
times the  upper  extremities  are  chiefly  or  alone  affected  by  the 
atrophy, .  the  lower  limbs  presenting  simple  paralysis  without 
atrophy.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  differences  in  the 
condition  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cervical  and  the  lumbar 
enlargements. 

In  regard  also  to  other  trophic  derangements^  the  individual 
cases  vary  greatly.  They  are  entirely  wanting  in  some  forms 
X)f  chronic  myelitis,  of  which  we  will  presently  give  brief  de- 
scriptions ;  as  a  rule,  disorders  of  sensation  and  of  the  bladder 
are  also  wanting  in  such  cases.  Frequently,  however,  and  more 
especially  in  cases  of  myelitis  transversa,  decubitus  is  devel- 
oped sooner  or  later,  generally  in  the  chronic  form  already  de- 
scribed (Part  L,  p.  122);  sloughs  form  in  the  usual  places  of 
predilection,  their  formation  being  not  unfrequently  hastened  by 
more  or  less  accidental  agencies  (sitting  or  lying  in  the  same 
position  for  a  long  time,  unusually  severe  pressure  or  other  me- 
chanical injury,  a  long  railroad  journey,  febrile  diseases,  etc.). 
Sometimes,  when  the  patient  has  not  been  nursed  with  proper 
care,  the  attendants  will  be  astonished  by  the  unexpected  dis- 
covery of  a  bed-sore,  which  has  already  attained  large  dimen- 
sions, on  the  nates  or  over  the  sacrum.    Th,e  sore  may  develop 
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and  spread  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  but  it  usually  runs  a 
chronic  course.  When  great  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness, 
etc.,  the  parts  first  affected  may,  after  separation  of  the  sloughs, 
heal  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months ;  fresh  bed-sores, 
liowever,  constantly  form  in  other  situations,  often  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  or  the  already  cicatrized  spots  break  out  afresh  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  The  patients,  even  when  they  are 
covered  with  large  ulcers,  may,  if  carefully  nursed,  drag  out  a 
miserable  existence  for  a  long  time,  until  finally  death  ensues 
from  exhaustion.  Under  all  circumstances  the  formation  of  ex- 
tensive sloughs  is  an  unfavorable  sign ;  it  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  In  some  rare  cases  large  decubitus  ulcers  may  be- 
come permanently  cicatrized,  even  though  there  be  no  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  primary  disease.  I  have  at  present  one  such 
case  undifr  observation.  With  respect  to  the  pathogenesis  of  the 
bed-sores  in  chronic  myelitis,  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  re- 
marks made  in  the  place  mentioned  above. 

In  the  forms  of  chronic  myelitis  which  more  especially  engage 
our  attention  here,  the  sphincters  are  almost  always  involved  in 
the  paralysis  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  vesical  functions 
in  particular  are  almost  regularly  impaired  at  an  early  period; 
thenj  are  some  exceptional  cases,  however,  in  which  the  bladder 
remains  unaffected  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease. 
In  many  cases  the  vesical  paralysis  is  the  first  symptom,  and  pre- 
cedes the  other  manifestations  of  the  disease  often  by  a  consider- 
able period  (Laveran's  case).  It  may  present  any  of  the  different 
forms  and  degrees  which  have  been  enumerated  elsewhere  (Part 
L,  p.  132) ;  it  may  vary  from  slight  n»tention  of  urine  to  complete 
incontinence,  or  constant  dribbling  of  urine.  The  variations  in 
the  localization  and  extent  of  the  myelitis  explain  sufficiently 
th(?s(i  diffen»nc<?s  in  the  vesical  symptoms.  Natumlly,  cystitis 
with  all  its  evil  consequences,  which  rend(;r  the  nursing  and  t^ea^ 
mont  of  the  patient  so  much  more  difficult,  does  not  remain  long 
absent  under  such  circumstances.  Pyelitis  and  nephritis  may 
set  in  later,  and  hasUm  the  fatal  termination.  The  functions  of 
the  n^ctum  usually  suffer  in  an  analogous  manner  to  those  of  the 
bladder. 

Sexual  power  is  usually  impaired  early.     As  a  rule,  it  dimin- 
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ishes  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  and  finally  disappears  entirely. 
Notable  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  met  with,  however,  particu- 
larly in  cases  of  incomplete  paraplegia,  and  in  those  forms  of 
chronic  myelitis  which  affect  chiefly  or  exclusively  the  voluntary 
motor  apparatus. 

The  general  nutrition  often  remains  perfect  for  a  very  long 
time.  It  is  not  at  all  rare  to  meet  with  patients,  whose  blooming 
and  well-nourished  appearance  presents  a  most  striking  contrast 
to  the  state  of  perfect  helplessness,  to  which  they  are  reduced  by 
a  complete  paraplegia  or  some  other  form  of  paralysis.  This  is 
to  some  extent  characteristic  of  certain  special  forms  of  chronic 
myelitis,  which  will  presently  be  described.  In  all  the  more 
severe  and  progressive  cases,  however,  a  constantly  increasing 
disturbance  of  the  genei*al  nutrition  is  observed,  though  usually 
not  until  after  the  development  of  cystitis  and  bed-sores.  Loss 
of  appetite,  fever,  repeated  chills,  digestive  derangements,  pro- 
gressive emaciation  and  finally  complete  exhaustion  generally 
constitute  the  final  symptoms  in  such  cases,  provided  some  inter- 
current disease  does  not  terminate  life  sooner. 

With  regard  to  the  disorders  of  the  cerebral  n^erves  and  of  the 
brain  itself  we  have  but  little  to  say.  There  are  cases  of  chronic 
myelitis,  e.  g.,  of  tabes  and  multiple  sclerosis,  in  the  clinical 
picture  of  which  disorders  of  certain  cerebral  nerves,  such  as  the 
optici,  the  nerves  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  faciales  and  the 
hypoglossi,  occupy  an  important  position ;  there  are  other  cases, 
in  which  psychical  disturbances  and  disorders  of  speech  and  of 
the  voice  are  equally  prominent.  We  will  return  to  these  symp- 
toms in  the  appropriate  chapters.  In  the  cases  of  myelitis  trans- 
versa, however,  which  interest  us  more  especially  at  present, 
cerebral  symptoms  and  disorders  of  the  cerebral  nerves  are  usu- 
ally entirely  wanting  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
or,  at  most,  they  occur  during  the  agony.  Finally,  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  process  slowly  ascends  until  it  at  last  reaches 
the  medulla  oblongata ;  disorders  of  deglutition,  speech,  respira- 
tion, circulation,  etc.,  are  then  produced,  and  bring  about  the 
fatal  termination.  The  sequence  and  grouping  of  these  symp- 
toms follow  naturally  from  the  functions  of  the  cervical  marrow 
and  the  oblongata,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  in 
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detail,  especially  as  tliey  present  very  great  differences  in  i 

iudividual  cases. 


Course — Duration —  Terminntlons 

Wlien  the  chronic  form  of  myelitis  is  developed  from ! 
acute  form  J  it  is  preceded  by  tlie  s^^mptoms  of  the  latter; 
ol  these  symptoms  undergo  a  gradual  retrogrtsssioa  and  tli6| 
eral  liealth  improves,  but  the  paralyses,  pains,  con tnit^ tares, i 
persist  and  subsequently  become  slowly  and  gradaally 
developed. 

In  the  other  cases,  we  observe  the  slow,  lingering  develo 
wliich  has  been  briefly  described  above.  Of  coui-se  the 
tial  cases  do  not  resemble  each  other  exactly  in  every 
but  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  disease  always  ] 
the  same ;  it  is  tlie  yuccessive,  gradual  appearance  of  the  i 
spinal  symptoms,  their  development  from  insignificant 
niugs  which  often  attract  little  or  no  attention.  Sometime!  I 
development  of  t\u'  affection,  instead  of  behig  continuous,  is] 
terrupted  by  intervals  of  more  or  leas  marked  impr 
these  alternate  with  exacerbations  and  sliglit  relapses,  esck^ 
which  leaves  its  mark  in  an  increase  of  the  disturbances. 

"When  the  disease  has  attained  a  certain  height  it  mavi 
Btationarj^  for  many  months  or  even  years,  or  it  may  filowljr| 
gress  and  terminate  in  different  w^ays*     The  great  multip 
of  the  morbid  conditions  included  under  the  term  clironici 
litis,  makes  it  impossible  to  give  even  an  approxiraat/e  i 
of  the  duratiofi  of  the  disease.    All  we  can  say  is  that 
affection  whose  duration  can  only  be  measured  by  yean  !»■ 
a  few  cases,  many  years  elapse  before  the  final  termination  I 
reached,  while  in  others  the  disease  may  persist  during  tlie  i 
time  of  the  patients,  witliout  directly  threatening  existence 

It  very  rarely  terminates  in  recover;/^  and  when  it  does  l 
is  usually  exceedingly  incomplete.     Moreover,  relapses  i 
liable  to  occur,  and  they  furnish  good  reason  to  doubt  thei 
of  the  cure.     Various  residua,  such  as  paral^'ses,  atropMes,] 
tial  anaesthesias,  deformities,  vesical  disorders,  etc,  often i 
behind  permanently,  even  when  the  actual  morbid  process! 
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undoubtedly  ceased ;  hence  the  recovery  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
complete. 

In  one  relatively  mild  case  that  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, an  intercurrent  ileo-typhus  exerted  a  very  favorable  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  another  case,  an  inter- 
current scarlatina  seemed  to  exert  a  similarly  favorable  influence. 

A  slow  ])roffreifsiv€  course^  leading  gradually  and  in  different 
ways  to  a  fatal  termination^  is,  however,  so  much  more  common 
as  to  be  almost  the  rule.  The  process  may  slowly  creep  upwards, 
until,  at  last,  disturbances  of  deglutition  and  respiration  set  in, 
and  death  is  caused  by  asphyxia.  Or  the  secondary  affections 
caused  by  the  myelitis,  the  decubitus,  cystitis,  pyaemic  and  septi- 
cjemic  infection,  etc.,  destroy  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient  and 
lead  to  death  by  exhaustion.  In  such  cases  we  sometimes  ob- 
serve a  peculiar  final  stage,  or  stage  of  agony,  in  which  death  is 
preceded  for  days  by  high  fever,  chills,  somnolence,  delirium, 
signs  of  collapse,  etc.,  for  which  the  autopsy  reveals  no  cause. 
Finally,  death  may  be  due  to  the  development  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  or  in  the  brain  of  a  process  analogous  to  the  myelitis,^ 
or  it  may  be  caused  by  accidental,  intercurrent  diseases  (pneu- 
monia, typhus,  choleraic  diarrhoea,  etc.). 

Different  Forms  of  Clironic  Myelitis, 

In  what  precedes  we  have  sought  to  delineate  the  clinical  his- 
tory of  myelitis  transversa ;  if  we  exclude  from  consideration 
those  well-marked  forms,  which  are  sharply  localized  in  particular 
parts  of  the  cord,  and  to  which  special  chapters  will  be  devoted, 
it  is  the  most  common  and  typical  form  of  the  affection  known  as 
chronic  myelitis  in  its  narrower  sense.  To  briefly  recapitulate, 
the  typical  picture  of  myelitis  transversa  is  about  as  follows : 

Slow  development  and  persistence  of  spinal  symptoms,  which 
vary  according  to  the  height  at  which  the  disease  in  the  cord  is 
located;  symptoms  of  irritation  not  very  prominent;  girdle- 
pains,  pains  in  the  back  and  parsesthesiae,  indicating  the  seat  of 
the  disease  ;  signs  of  sensory  and  motor  paralyses  occurring  to- 
gether or  in  succession ;  early  development  of  a  more  or  less 
complete  paraplegia,  the  upper  limit  of  which  cun  usually  be 
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readily  determined  by  the  disturbances  of  sensation  and  motion ; 
weakness  of  tlio  bladder  and  rectum  ;  reflex  irritability  usually 
increased  ;  geneml  health  good  until  the  later  stages,  when  it  is 
impaired  by  the  cystitis  and  bed-sores. 

The  symptoms  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the  location  of 
the  morbid  process  in  the  cord.  When  the  lumbar  enUtrgement 
is  affected,  we  And  complete  paraplegia  extending  up  to  the 
hypogastric  region,  anjcsthesia  of  equal  extent,  i>aralysis  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  loss  of  reflex  excitability,  and  usually  mus- 
cular atrophy.     Bed-sores  develop  early. 

When  the  process  is  located  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  cord, 
paraplegia  also  exists,  but  the  sensory  and  motor  i)araly8i8  ex- 
tends higher  up— to  the  level  of  the  nipples  or  even  further ;  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  back  are  involved.  Expiration  is 
impedi»d.  Paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  bed-sores,  etc.,  as  in  the 
])receding  form  ;  (jhai-acteristic  of  the  dorsal  affection,  however, 
are  the  often  very  marked  increase  of  the  reflex  actions,  the  ab- 
sen(;e  of  muscular  atroj)hy,  and  the  appearance  in  the  later 
stages  of  signs  of  irritation,  contractures  etc.,  in  the  muscles. 

When  the  cervical  enlxtrgemenl  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the 
usual  initial  symptoms  are  observed,  but  they  affect  pnncipally 
the  upper  extremities,  and  the  ])aralysis  which  follows  frequently 
takes  the  form  of  ])ara])legia  bmchialis — the  hands  and  arms  are 
affcH'ted  first  and  chieflj^  the  paralysis  of  the  legs  not  appearing 
until  later.  When  the  affection  is  at  its  height,  all  the  four  ex- 
tremities are  more  or  less  com])letely  paralj'^zed.  Paralysis  of  the 
sphincters,  decubitus,  and  increase  of  the  reflexes  in  the  lower 
extremities,  are  present  here  as  well  as  in  myelitis  of  the  dorsal 
region ;  the  impeded  inspiration,  the  oculo-pupillar  symptoms, 
and  the  atrophy  of  the  upper  extremities  with  extinction  of  their 
r(»flex  a(^tivity,  are,  however,  characteristic  of  the  cervic-al  affec- 
tion. In  cons<»quence  of  the  loss  of  their  reflex  activity,  the 
u])per  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lower  limbs.  The  electric 
irritability  is  diminished  or  destroyed  in  the  atrophied  muscles. 

When  onl}^  the  upper  part  of  the  cermcal  marrow  is  attacked, 
the  clinieal  picture  varies  somewhat  from  the  above.  There  is 
j)artil ysis  of  all  four  extremities,  it  is  true,  but  the  nutrition  of 
the  upper  limbs  remains  intact,  and  their  reflex  activity  is  rather 
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increased  than  diminished.  Moreover,  severe  disturbances  of 
respiration  (paralysis  of  the  diaphragm),  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
impairments  of  speech,  vomiting,  singultus,  etc.,  occur  which  im- 
part an  exceedingly  threatening  character  to  the  clinical  picture. 

A  particularly  common  form  of  chronic  myelitis  is  the  so-called 
compression'myelitis^  which  occurs  in  connection  with  any  dis- 
ease, that  occasions  a  slow  compression  of  the  cord.  We  have 
given  a  detailed  account  of  this  form  of  the  affection  in  another 
place  (p.  320),  to  which  the  inquirer  is  referred.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  here  with  the  statements,  that  the  clinical  pic- 
ture corresponds  perfectly  with  that  of  spontaneous  transverse 
myelitis,  and  that  the  only  thing,  which  is  at  all  distinctive  and 
characteristic  of  a  compression-myelitis,  is  the  existence  for  a 
variable  period  preceding  its  development,  of  initial  symptoms 
referable  to  some  particular  portion  of  the  cord  (severe  pains 
and  cramps,  local  paralysis,  atrophy,  or  anaesthesia,  dorsal  pain 
and  stiffness,  local  hyperaesthesia,  etc.). 

The  form  of  chronic  myelitis  which  is  confined  to  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  gray  matter,  poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica  (see 
Section  No.  16)  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  recognized.  It  is  character- 
ized by  a  slowly  increasing  weakness  and  paralysis  of  the  limbs, 
which  advances  progressively  from  below  upwards ;  by  distinct 
and  sometimes  rapid  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  with  loss  of  the 
faradic  irritability  (and  probably  with  development  of  the  reac- 
tion of  degeneration) ;  by  the  absence,  or  the  very  slight  develop- 
ment of  the  sensory  disturbances,  which  frequently  exist  only 
in  the  initial  stage,  in  the  form  of  dragging  and  tearing  pains ; 
also  by  the  extinction  of  the  reflexes,  and  the  complete  absence 
of  decubitus  and  of  vesical  weakness.  This  is  the  affection  which 
Duchenne  has  described  under  the  name  "Paralysie  generale 
spinale  anterieure  subaigue,"  the  localization  of  which  in  the 
anterior  gray  substance  is  at  all  events  exceedingly  probable. 

It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  clinical  description 
of  that  form  of  chronic  myelitis,  which  is  limited  to  the  central 
gray  substance,  and  to  which  the  name  myelitis  centralis  has 
been  given.  This  form  is  the  myelite  periependymaire  of  the 
French,  and  it  probably  includes  also  a  portion  of  the  cases  of 
hydromyelie  and  syringomyelie.    Many  cases  present  absolutely 
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no  sj^mptoms,  while  others,  as  it  appears,  present  the  clinical  pic- 
ture of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  but  with  more  prominent 
paralytic  symptoms.  IIalloi>eau  ascrilK^s  to  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, circumscribed  paralyses  of  different  parts  with  atrophy  and 
loss  of  electric  irritability,  vague  pains,  very  little  or  absolutely 
no  anaesthesia,  sometimc?s  tremor,  and  the  like.  The  clinical  pic- 
ture is  consequontlj"  so  exceedingly  vague  and  uncertain,  that  a 
positive  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  from  it. 

In  some  cases  the  chronic  myelitis  gradually  extends  until  it 
involves  the  entire  cord  ;  it  may  then  be  termed  myelitis  univer- 
salts  progressiva.  This  form  is  characterized  by  progressive 
weakness  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  extending  slowly  from 
below  upward,  rarely  in  the  reversed  direction,  while  the  muscu- 
lar contractions  and  conti-actures,  and  also  the  atrophy  of  the 
musch^s,  are  less  pronounc^nl ;  the  electric  irritability  disappears 
slowly.  The  reflexes  are  usually  diminished.  There  are  more 
or  less  violent  pains  in  the  back,  trunk  and  extremities,  dys- 
a^sthesir'C  and  pancsthesiaj  and  later  on  marked  anaesthesia, 
})aralysis  of  the  sphinctoi-s,  and  bed-sores.  Tlie  clinical  picture 
is  consequently  essentially  that  of  Duchenne's  ^'paralysie  gene- 
rale  spinalo  diffuse  subaigue,"  the  individual  cases,  of  course, 
pres<mting  countless  modifications,  according  to  the  stage  and 
the  extent  of  the  proc<»ss. 

Tlie  clinical  history  of  mj/elitis  cJironica  disseminata^  or 
multiple  sclerosis,  which  will  bo  described  in  detail  in  another 
place  (No.  11),  is  in  some  cases  very  characteristic,  and  in  others 
just  the  contrary.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  grouping  and 
charact(»r  of  the  sym])t()ms  depend  entirely  on  the  accidental 
locations  of  the  different  centres  of  disease.  The  numerous, 
concomitant  <*ert»bitil  symptoms,  the  psychical  disturbances,  the 
peculiar  imj)airments  of  speech,  and  the  affections  of  different 
cerebral  nerves,  ar«.»  particularly  important ;  so  are  also  the  very 
irregular  distribution  of  the  paralyses,  the  peculiar  and  varying 
range  of  the  anaesthesia,  the  trembling  of  the  limbs  during  volun- 
tary movement,  etc. 

That  form  of  clironic  myelitis  which  is  confined  to  the  poste- 
rior white  columns,  and  is  usually  designated  as  tabes  dorsalis 
(gray  degeneration  or  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns),  will 
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be  described  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (No.  12).  It  is 
characterized,  in  the  early  stages,  by  severe  lancinating  pains, 
slight  disturbances  of  sensation,  a  girdle-sensation,  and  not  un- 
frequently  by  implication  of  the  optici  and  the  nerves  supplying 
the  ocular  muscles ;  in  the  later  stages,  by  impairment  of  co-or- 
dination (ataxia),  weakness  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  sexual 
functions,  loss  of  the  tendon-reflexes,  etc. 

An  essentially  different  clinical  history  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
presented  by  that  form  of  chronic  myelitis  called  lateral  sclero- 
siSy  in  which  the  morbid  process  can  with  great  probability  be 
located  in  the  lateral  columns.  Here  we  have  a  motor  weakness, 
which  gradually  increases  in  intensity  and  range,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  striking  muscular  contractions  and  contractures,  and 
by  great  increase  of  the  tendon-reflexes.  There  is  no  ataxia,  but 
instead  of  it  a  markedly  spastic  gait ;  no  disorder  of  sensation, 
no  atroph}'^  of  the  muscles,  no  diminution  of  their  electric  irrita- 
bility, no  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  no  decubitus.  This  form,  too, 
must  be  made  the  subject  of  special  consideration  (see  No.  13). 

Finally,  it  is  very  difficult  to  recognize  during  life  that  form 
of  myelitis  which  is  localized  in  the  peripheral  layers  of  the 
white  substance,  and  which  is  perhaps  most  correctly  designated 
as  myelomeningitis  chronica  (the  sclerose  corticale  of  the  French). 
It  may  be  recognized  in  a  few  cases  by  the  fact  that  the  symp- 
toms of  chronic  meningitis  (see  p.  266)  are  accompanied  by  some- 
what more  pronounced  manifestations  of  both  sensory  and  mo- 
tor paralysis.  It  is  said  that  muscular  atrophy,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  occur.  These  points  are  not  very  safe  or  reliable  from  a 
diagnostic  point  of  view. 

Diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  of  chronic  myelitis  is 
to  a  great  extent  evident  from  the  preceding  descriptions,  and  for 
further  details  we  may  refer  to  the  special  chapters  which  follow. 
We  must  make  place  here,  however,  for  a  few  words  concerning 
the  simple,  chronic  myelitis  transversa.  It  is  characterized  by 
slow  development  of  paraplegia  with  relatively  slight  irritative 
symptoms,  but  with  more  or  less  marked  disturbances  of  sensa- 
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tion  and  of  the  bladder;  usually  also  with  muscalarc 
tions,  increased  reflexes,  and  decubitus.     Henoe,  all,  or 
most  of  the  paths  in  the  cross-section  of  the  cord  ai'e  inclai 
the  lesion,  though  with  varying  degrees  of  intensitr.   The-] 
cess,  however,  is  limited  to  a  relatively  small  area  in  ari 
direction,  a  fact  which  can  be  most  readily  recogniztnl 
state  of  the  retlex  irritability.     The  affection  is  but  sligliti 
gressive  in  character,  and  runs  a  tedious  course,    Tliedi 
of  transverse  myelitis  can  readily  be  made  from  these  poiDi 
the  more  certainly  if  the  existence  of  such  etiological  iafl 
as  slow  compression,  syphilis,  and  the  like,  can  be  demousi 
The  height  at  which  the  lesion  is  located  in  the  cord  can 
be  easily  determined  from  the  range  of  the  paralysis,  the 
of  tlie  reflex  and  electric  irritability  and  of  the  nutrition,  el 

The  dilFerentiation  of  transverse  myelitis  from  theother 
of  the  affection,  from  the  later  stages  of  tabes,  from  lateral 
rosis,fi'om  multiple  sclerosis,  and  also  from  progressivt? m 
ati'ophy  and  from  paralyses  of   the  cauda  equina,  is  in 
cases  easy.     Still  there  are  many  cases  of  perijihenl 
due  to  affections  of  the  plexus  or  of  tlie  cauda  equina,  to 
pression  of  a  number  of  the  nerve- roots,  etc.,  In  wliicli  the 
entiation  from  chronic  myelitis  is  very  difficult.    In  tbedii 
of  such  cases,  tlie  co-equal  extension  of  the  motor  ami  st^ 
disturbances,  the  absence  of  all  reflexes,  the  loss  of  ekMCl 
tabillty,  the  limitation  of  the  disturbances  to  certain 
nerve- territories,  etc.,  may  be  turned  to  good  account-. 

There  still  remain,  however,  numerous  complicated  Ji^4 
haps  ii-regular  cases,  in  which  an  exact  diagnosis  of  tlie  si 
form  of  the  disease  is  downriglit  impossible.  Thiss  leadsusl^d] 
few  words  concerning  a  point  to  which,  despite  its  great  \^^' 
tance,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  in  practice,  aaJ  to  ^* 
disregard  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  obscurity  and  coufna(« 
in  the  accej^ted  clinical  conceptions  of  the  disease  is  do^-  ^* 
the  simple  fact,  that  the  myelitic  processes,  described  to  ** 
preceding  pages  as  strictly  localized  in  particular  parts  rf^ 
cross-section  of  the  cord,  do  not  by  any  means  always  riffl*** 
limited  to  these  particular  parts,  but  often  extend  beyond  tW 
and  involve  neighboring  parts;   that,  in  other  woixls,  in  a' 
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tion  to  the  special  forms  of  chronic  myelitis,  transition-forms 
exist  and  combinations  occur  which  are  of  course  characterized 
by  combinations  of  the  clinical  histories.  While,  in  the  very 
great  majority  of  the  cases,  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns 
gives  rise  to  the  typical  clinical  picture  of  tabes,  while  the  regu- 
lar form  of  sclerosis  of  the  lateml  columns,  as  a  rule,  remains 
limited  to  the  lateral  columns  and  produces  its  own  special 
symptoms,  while  poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica  has  its  own  dis- 
tinct clinical  history,  we  meet  in  practice  with  not  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  typical  symptoms  of  tabes  are  combined  with  those  of 
sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns,  as  well  as  cases  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  a  poliomyelitis  anterior  are  added  to  those  of  a  lateral 
sclerosis  or  of  a  tabes.  Pathological  anatomy  has  already  fur- 
nished a  sufficient  explanation  of  this  fact.  A  number  of  reliable 
observations  have  been  recorded,  in  which  the  anatomical  exami- 
nation demonstrated  the  co-existence  of  gray  degeneration  of  the 
posterior  and  of  the  lateral  columns,  or  the  combination  of  an 
extensive  lesion  of  the  anterior  gray  substance  with  sclerosis  of 
the  posterior  or  lateral  columns.  Careless  investigations  and  an 
insufficient  acquaintance  with  these  facts  have  naturally  led  to 
the  incorrect  conclusion,  that  lesions  of  special  parts  of  the  cross- 
section  of  the  cord  do  not  give  rise  to  special  groups  of  symp- 
toms, but  that  on  the  contrary  these  lesions  can  cause  sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  another  set  of  symptoms.  The  knowledge 
which  is  now  possessed  of  the  pathology  of  the  cord,  teaches  us, 
however,  that  each  typical  clinical  picture  must  correspond  to 
some  distinct  anatomical  lesion,  and  that  where  we  meet  with  a 
combination  of  different  clinical  pictures,  we  must  also  assume 
a  combination  of  different  anatomical  lesions.  Valuable  confirma- 
tion of  this  statement  is  furnished  by  the  striking  conformity  of 
the  typical  cases  of  each  particular  form  of  the  disease.  These 
combined  forms  are  not  at  all  rare,  although  they  certainly  con- 
stitute but  a  small  minority  in  comparison  with  the  pure,  typical 
cases  of  each  form.  It  is  true,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  be  able 
to  recognize  these  typical  clinical  pictures  whenever  met  with, 
even  when  more  or  less  confused  by  combination  with  one  an- 
other, without  a  careful  observation  and  study  of  an  abundant 
material.     Without  this  preparation,  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
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such  cases  will  prove  very  troublesome,  and  we  sliall  hv. 
to  complain  of  the  obscurity  and  ambiguity  of  the  cUnicall 
tories,  while  with  it  we  sliall  be  able  to  take  a  more  decideda 
and  to  resolve  the  combination  pictures  more  readily  into i 
various  component  parts.    That  every  case  of  this  sort  miniitt^ 
special  diagnosis,  and  that  countless  modifications  are 
are  self-evident  facts.    We  will  return  to  these  points  againi 
speaking  of  the  individual  forms  of  the  disease. 


Prognosis, 

The  prognosis  varies  very  greatly  in  the  different  forms 
chronic  myelitis ;  fur  details,  we  may  refer  to  the  appru] 
chapters.     In  simple  chronic  myelitis  transversa  the  pr 
in  general  unfavorable.     Tlie  affection  is  always  a  severe 
dangerous  one,  and  the  best  that  can  be  Loped  for  is 
witli  a  heritage  of  considerable  residua.     A  real  and  coi 
recovery  can  only  be  looked  for  in  exceptional  cases,  wh 
disease  is  very  mild  and  lias  developed  in  otherwise  healtby 
sons,  and  where,  moreover,  treatment  has  been  begun  in  the 
est  stages. 

Only  i-arely,  also,  will  it  be  possible  to  predict  a  partial 
ery,  followed  by  a  persistence  of  the  status  quo  for  manyy 
until  the  natural  end  of  life.     In  such  cases  a  complete 
of  power  over  the  Iiml>s  can  never  be  expected.     In  the  raaj 
of  the  cases  a  slow,  progressive  course  must  be  looked  for» 
usually  only  a  few  years  of  life  can  be  promised  to  the  patieatt 

The  prognosis  will  be  partly  determined  or  influenced  by 
more  or  less  progressive  and  ascending  character  of  the  dises 
by  the  tendency  to  aggravations  and  relapses  w^hich  sometii 
exists,  by  the  effect  produced  by  certain  therapeutic  nn:a'?tti« 
and  finally,  by  the  more  secondary  symptoms,  particalarly 
cystitis  and  decubitus  which  most  frequently  place  life  in  ^ 
ger.  None  of  these  points  require  a  more  extended  consid<a 
tion. 
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Treatment 


Is  there  any  propJiylaxis  for  chronic  myelitis  ?  Unquestion- 
ably, though  only  to  a  certain,  very  limited  degree.  The  pre- 
cautionary measures,  which  in  general  prove  useful  in  preventing 
the  development  of  diseases  of  the  cord,  are  serviceable  here  also. 
Their  employment  is  advisable  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
numerous  individuals,  who  belong  to  neuropathic  families,  and 
more  especially  when  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  have  occurred 
in  the  generations  immediately  preceding.  In  such  individuals, 
more  even  than  in  others,  the  most  beneficial  effects  will  be  de- 
rived from  a  rational  hardening  of  the  body  (by  means  of  cold 
sponging,  baths,  gymnastics,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  pedestrian 
excursions,  nourishing  diet,  proper  but  not  too  warm  clothing, 
etc.),  and  from  appropriate  hygiene  qfthe  nervous  system  (proper 
alternation  of  rest  and  work,  avoidance  of  mental  overexertion 
and  of  violent  emotional  excitement,  sufficient  sleep,  etc.).  The 
avoidance  of  sexual  excesses,  of  spirituous  drinks  and  other 
irritating  articles,  of  bodily  overexertion,  of  the  causes  of  catch- 
ing cold,  etc.,  will  also  assist  to  a  certain  extent  in  keeping  the 
spinal  cord  in  a  state  of  health.  Unquestionably,  much  would 
be  gained  in  many  of  these  cases,  if  the  physician  could  induce 
the  individuals  in  question  to  follow  out  strictly  the  above  pre- 
cautionary measures.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  can  rarely 
succeed  in  this. 

In  respect  to  the  causal  indication  in  chronic  myelitis,  it  is 
only  in  isolated  cases  that  anything  can  be  done.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  importance  of  a  careful  treatment  of  acute  myelitis, 
continued  until  recovery  is  complete,  must  be  alluded  to.  In  other 
cases  there  may  be  some  compressing  agent  (caries  of  the  verte- 
brae, new  growths,  etc.),  which  we  must  endeavor  to  remove ;  or 
a  syphilis,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  spinal  affection,  must  be 
energetically  attacked ;  or  diseases  of  peripheral  organs,  of  the 
intestines,  or  of  the  urinary  or  sexual  organs,  must  be  subjected 
to  proper  treatment.  When,  in  addition  to  hemorrhoids,  a  ten- 
dency to  constipation,  dyspepsia,  etc.,  exist,  the  appropriate 
treatment  for  them  should  be  employed ;  the  favorable  results 
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obtalii<»(l  in  many  cases  of  chronic  myelitis  (so-called  hemor- 
rhoidal tab(»s),  by  a  course  of  treatment  at  saline  springs,  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  its  influence  on  these  derangements. 
Usually,  how(n'er,  in  consequence  of  the  slow  and  lingering  man- 
ner in  which  the  disease  is  developed,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
any  causal  indication,  or,  if  discovered,  to  carry  it  out. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  dis(»ase  when  it  has  developed  to  a 
certain  degree,  we  possess,  it  is  true,  numerous  remedies,  but  we 
must  not  deceive  ourselves  with  n^gard  to  their  efficiency. 
Chronic  myelitis,  in  all  its  different  forms,  is  a  disease  from 
which  recovery  is  mre,  and  in  the  best  cases  slow.  The  earlier 
the  treatment  is  begun,  the  better  are  th<5  prospects  of  a  favora- 
ble termination.  IIt»nce,  it  is  particularly  important,  that  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  earliest  and  even  the  most  trifling  of  the 
initial  »3'm])toms,  and  an  energetic  and  a])propriate  treatment  at 
once  commenced.  It  is  lM.»tter  to  be  too  careful  and  anxious,  and 
to  ascribe?  excessive  importance  to  trifling  and  perhaps  harmless 
8ymi)toms,  than  to  suff«?r  the  patient  and  ours(^lves  to  be  de- 
ceived concerning  the  gravity  of  the  initial  symptoms,  and  thns 
give  the  cn^eping  evil  time  to  develop  into  a  dangerous  and  un- 
conquerable foe. 

We  shall  rar(»ly  have  an  opportunity  to  employ  ant ip7i log f die 
7r)ens7frcs.  The  d(»velopment  of  the  disease?  is  much  too  linger- 
ing to  jMn-mit  their  employment;  the  symptoms  of  hyi:)enpmia 
and  irritation  remain  more  in  tin?  ba(^kground.  Hence,  blood- 
letting, ice,  (!onfinem<mt  to  bed,  drastic  cathartics,  depressing 
diet,  and  the  like,  should  be  avoided.  These  measures  will  only 
be  indicated,  whtm  subacut(»  or  acute  exacerbations  occur.  Under 
such  circumstanc(»s,  the  treatment  laid  down  for  acute  myelitis 
should  Ixj  employ(»d. 

The  much  used  and  often  misused  (Jeriratire  measures  will 
naturally  \h>  the  next  to  be  thought  of.  Unfortunately,  ex- 
piM-ieiice  teaches  that  they  prove,  as  a  rule,  of  very  little  use.  In 
former  tinu»s  they  were  invariably  employed,  and  in  a  very 
energ<»tic  manner  ;  the  red-hot  iron  wns  an  especial  favorite,  and 
all  sufT<»n.»rs  from  spinal  disease  bore  the  marks  of  it  in  numerous 
ci(*atrices  on  the  back.  The  results  ])roduced  by  these  measures 
were  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  frequency  and  energy  with 
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which  they  were  employed.  The  persistent  employment  of 
milder  derivatives  (repeated  flying  or  suppurating  blisters,  pus- 
tulating salves,  painting  with  iodine,  etc.)  has  also  proved,  as  a 
rule,  of  little  use.  Personally  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
obtained  any  distinct  advantage  from  the  employment  of  these 
remedies,  though,  it  is  true,  my  experience  with  them  has  not 
been  particularly  extensive.  Our  attention  is,  however,  directed 
to  them  over  and  over  again  by  the  favorable  results  they  pro- 
duce in  other  diseases,  and  perhaps  fresh  trials  of  them  are  now 
more  admissible,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  we  can  diagnose  the 
different  forms  of  the  disease  more  positively,  and  can  also  pick 
out  more  readily  the  cases  which  present  any  chance  of  success. 
Such  trials,  however,  should  be  carried  out  in  a  systematic 
manner,  and  with  exclusion  of  other  remedies. 

We  recommend  as  a  relatively  harmless,  and  still  in  many 
cases  decidedly  efficient  derivative  measure,  the  application  of 
dry  cups  along  the  spine,  repeated  every  few  days.  Brown- 
Sequard  praises  highly  the  daily  employment  of  a  hot  (37-40° 
C,  98.5°-104°  F.)  douche  to  the  back,  for  two  or  three  minutes 
at  a  time ;  the  stream  should  be  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  myelitis  at  the  present  day  (we 
are  speaking  now  of  all  the  forms  together,  referring  to  the 
special  accounts  of  the  different  forms  for  further  details),  the 
chief  reliance  is  placed  on  three  curative  agencies.  These  are 
haths  (particularly  the  thermae,  hot  and  cold  brine  baths,  and  to 
a  less  degree  steel-baths),  hydropathy^  and  galvanism.  We  have 
already  (in  the  General  Part,  p.  164  et  seq.)  spoken  at  length  of 
these  things,  and  endeavored  to  determine  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  the  general  indications  for  their  employment,  and  we 
have  only  to  add  here  a  few  points  bearing  directly  on  their 
use  in  chronic  myelitis. 

In  order  to  attain  an  approximately  correct  idea  of  the  action 
of  these  agents,  I  have  made  out  a  table  from  the  cases  of 
chronic  myelitis  (in  all  its  forms,  inclusive  of  multiple  sclerosis, 
lateral  sclerosis  and  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns),  that 
have  come  under  my  own  observation,  of  which  I  have  notes  of 
the  treatment  and  its  effects.  This  table  includes  175  different 
observations  that  were  made  on  107  different  cases.     It  is  true 
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that  this  material  is  not  homogeneous.  It  contains  a  large 
number  of  hospital  cases,  and  many  old  and  severe  cases  that 
defied  all  treatment ;  most  of  tliem  were  treated  solely  by  elec- 
tricity ;  many  of  tliem  have  undergone  several  courses  of  treat- 
ment, and  have  thus  afforded  opportunity  for  repeated  observa- 
tion. With  all  this,  however,  some  important  points,  which  I 
would  gladly  see  made  the  subject  of  further  investigations,  can 
be  gathered  from  this  table. 

In  the  first  place,  the  result  of  my  collation  of  facts  is  decid- 
edly unfavorable  for  the  indifferent  thermiz  (Wildbad,  Teplitz, 
etc.).  Out  of  twenty-two  cases  in  which  these  therm»  were  em- 
ployed, there  were  no  less  than  twelve  which  were  decidedly  in- 
jured by  them  ;  in  these  cases  an  aggravation  of  the  disease  set 
in  during  or  immediately  after  the  course  of  treatment  by  baths. 
Of  the  remaining  ten  cases,  seven  experienced  no  change  at  all, 
and  only  in  three  was  there  any  improvement ;  one  of  these  was 
cured.  In  two  of  the  three  cases  which  were  improved,  the  baths 
were,  however,  cooler,  of  shorter  duration,  and  less  numerous. 
These  observations  coincide  with  the  experience  of  most  spe- 
cialists. The  results  are  at  all  events  not  encouraging ;  they 
take  away  all  desire  to  send  such  patients  to  the  thermal  springs, 
which  was  formerly  the  universal  custom,  and  is  even  yet  fre- 
quently done.  If  the  physicians  located  at  watering-places  could 
be  induced  to  publish  unprejudiced  and  careful  observations, 
based  on  correct  diagnoses,  a  great  desideratum  would  be  ful- 
filled. At  all  events,  I  no  longer  risk  a  trial  of  the  thermae  in 
these  cases,  excei)t  when  I  have  guarantees  for  the  most  cautious 
employment  of  a  modified  course  of  baths.  The  temperature  of 
the  bath  should  never  b*^  above  33°-34^  C.  (91|-93i^  F.),  and 
prolonged  immersion  should  be  avoided.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to 
])ick  out  the  actual  cases  for  which  the  therma)  are  suitable,  I 
should  find  myself  in  a  difficult  position.  It  is  usually  stated 
that  the  cases  with  prominent  irritative  symptoms,  with  hyper- 
flBsthesia,  with  meningitic  symptoms,  etc.,  are  especially  benefited 
by  them.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  without  further  critical 
observations,  I  cannot  regard  these  indications  as  reliable.  At 
present  I  would  only  recommend  a  trial  of  hot  baths  after  other 
remedies  have  failed,  and  even  then  only  with  every  precaution. 
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My  experience  has  been  much  more  favorable  with  the  fhermal 
brine  baths  (Rehme,  Nauheim).  I  possess  notes  of  twenty-one 
cases ;  of  these  twelve  were  improved  by  the  course  of  treatment, 
nine  received  no  benefit  from  it,  but  none  were  rendered  worse. 
Here,  too,  I  am  convinced  that  much  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  treatment  is  carried  out,  on  the  temperature  and 
duration  of  the  baths.  It  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  of 
a  moderate  temperature  (30-26*'  C— Se-TSI"^  F.)  and  not  too 
prolonged,  and  that  the  water  should  not  contain  an  excessive 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Any  increase  in  the  activity  of  the 
treatment  must  be  made  with  great  caution.  These  baths  are 
suitable  for  most  of  the  cases.  At  the  most,  I  would  hesitate  to 
recommend  them  for  cases  attended  by  great  irritability,  violent 
pains  and  other  symptoms  of  irritation. 

I  have  had  no  experience  at  all  with  the  ovdm^ry  brine-iatTiSy 
and  very  little  with  chalybeate  and  turf  baths.  The  latter  proved 
useful  in  two  cases,  and  detrimental  in  one.  They  are  highly 
extolled  by  many  authors.  In  Franzensbad  particularly,  various 
good  results  have  been  obtained  by  their  use.  This,  too,  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  further  investigation. 

Concerning  animaUbaths^  hot  sand  ha^^  pine-needle  hatJis,  iteam-hathi^  hot-air 
hathsy  etc.,  I  know  very  little  from  personal  experience.  In  most  of  the  cases  tliey 
are  superfluous,  and,  when  used  at  very  high  temperatures,  they  are  actually  injuri- 
ous and  dangerous. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  a  rationally  conducted  cold- 
water  cure  are  exceedingly  favorable.  Out  of  twenty-nine  cases  of 
which  I  have  notes,  the  results  of  the  treatment  were  favorable  in 
twenty-one,  negative  in  five,  and  unfavorable  in  three.  Here 
too,  of  course,  everything  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
cold  water  is  used.  I  cannot  insist  too  much  on  the  danger  of 
forced  cures,  of  all  severe  and  strongly  exciting  procedures,  such 
as  the  employment  of  water  at  very  low  temperatures,  douches, 
sharp  slappings,  etc.  These  measures  are,  as  a  rule,  absolutely 
injurious  in  cases  of  myelitis ;  even  wet  packs  of  the  entire  body 
have,  to  my  surprise,  generally  proved  injurious.  Simple  rub- 
bing with  wet  cloths,  foot-baths  and  sponging  the  back,  hip- 
baths, half-baths  with  affusions  to  the  back,  local  compresses  to 
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tlie  back  left  on  till  they  become  warm,  etc.,  seem  to  be  the 
ni(?asures  which  are  chielly  applicable.  The  treatment  should 
always  be  begun  with  niodi4*ate  temperatures  (20-25°  C. — OS-TT* 
R),  and  we  should  never  go  below  16-12°  C.  (6()J--63J°  F.).  I 
believe  also  that  excessive  prolongation  of  the  treatment  is  inju- 
rious. Many  over-zealous  hydroj)athists  are  only  too  often  led, 
by  tlKMr  great  confidence  in  the  wat(»r-cnre,  to  prolong  the  treat- 
ment to  an  extent  that  proves  detrimental  to  the  patients. 

The  water-cure  is,  all  things  considen»d,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  promising  means  of  treating  chronic  myeli- 
tis. The  mistrust  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  some  authors  is, 
as  far  as  my  own  exi)erience  goes,  entirely  unjustifiable.  It  is 
suitable  for  almost  all  cases,  though  of  course  the  method  of 
ai)i)lication  must  vary  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  indi- 
vidual cases.  Some  i)atients,  however,  cannot  bear  the  treatment 
at  all ;  it  is  follow(»d  by  insufii<*ient  reaction,  causes  chilliness, 
discomfort,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  tr<»atmont  should  not  be  per- 
sisted in.  The  choice  of  the  establishment  is  of  course  a  matter 
of  gnnit  importance.  I  ])rerer  one  situated  in  a  healthy  moun- 
tainous locality  and  in  a  wooded  region.  The  chief  requisite, 
howi^ver,  is  always  the  presence  of  an  intelligent  and  competent 
l)hysician. 

In  n^cent  timers  the  galvanic  nirrent  has  acquired  a  promi- 
n(»nt  position  in  the  tluTapy  of  chronic  myelitis.  Out  of  one 
hundred  cases  tn^ated  by  it,  I  obtained  a  more  or  less  favorable 
result  in  fifty-  two.  Conipl(»te  recovery  (»nsued,  it  is  true,  only  in 
a  few  of  these  cases,  but  a  very  considerable  and  striking  ini- 
prov(mient  was  ol)served  in  quite  a  number  of  them  ;  in  most  of 
tlKMu,  however,  the  inqn'ovement  was  only  modenite.  In  forty- 
seven  of  the  cases  the  results  were  negative,  although  in  some  of 
th(»m  the  treatnn?nt  was  persisted  in  for  a  very  long  time.  In 
only  one  case  was  the  efl'ect  of  galvaniziition  dcjcidedly  bad. 

Th(.»  chi(»f  part  of  this  treatment  is,  of  course,  the  direct  gal- 
vanization of  the  cord,  which  must  be  conducted  pn^cisely  ac- 
cording to  the  ])rincipl(»s  which  have  been  exhaustively  consid- 
ered in  anoth(T  chapter  (see  i)age  178).  The  electrodes  must 
be  api)lied  differently,  in  a(*cordanco  with  the  differences  in 
the  position  and  t»xtent  of  the  focus  of  disease.     It  is  beet  to  let 
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both  poles  act  successively,  either  with  a  stabile  or  with  a  slowly- 
labile  current.  When  we  have  to  deal  with  band-shaped  sclerosis, 
it  is  advisable  to  include  the  cervical  sympathetic  also  within  the 
sphere  of  the  electricity.  The  current  used  should  not  be  very 
strong,  and  the  seances  should  be  short.  I  cannot  insist  suffi- 
ciently on  the  point,  that  the  treatment,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  conducted  with  great  care  and  skill.  Great  patience  on  both 
sides  is,  as  a  rule,  necessary.  The  treatment  must  be  continued 
for  months,  being  occasionally  interrupted  only  to  be  recom- 
menced after  a  brief  pause.  It  is  expedient  to  alternate  or  com- 
bine galvanization  with  other  methods  of  treatment. 

It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  indicate  the  cases  for  which  the 
galvanic  treatment  is  especially  suitable.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
tried  in  most  or  all  cases,  as  we  know  of  no  positive  counter- 
indication.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  we  shall  meet  with 
patients  who  cannot  bear,  or  who  think  they  cannot  bear,  even 
the  most  cautious  application  of  the  galvanic  current.  In  such 
cases  the  treatment  must  be  at  once  discontinued. 

Little  can  be  expected  from  internal  medicines  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  myelitis.  Nitrate  of  silver^  which  was  first 
recommended  by  Wunderlich,  is  the  most  reliable  of  all  of  them. 
In  a  few  cases  it  has  undeniably  proved  beneficial.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  the  exact  indications  for  its  employment,  but,  as 
it  is  in  general  a  harmless  medicine,  it  may  be  tried  in  most  of 
the  cases.  Brown-Sequard  very  urgently  recommends  ergot 
and  belladonna^  both  of  which  are  said  to  lessen  the  congestion 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  to  diminish  its  reflex  irritability.  He 
gives  the  ergot  in  doses  of  0.30-0.50  (gr.  v.-viiss.)  twice  a  day, 
and  in  connection  with  it  applies  a  large  belladonna  plaster  to 
the  back,  or  gives  extract  of  belladonna  internally  in  doses  of 
0.015  to  0.02  (gr.  ^J)  twice  a  day.  The  effect  is  said  to  be  very 
decided  in  many  paraplegias.  Iodide  of  potassium  has  rather 
unexpectedly  proved  almost  invariably  useless.  I  at  least,  often 
as  I  have  prescribed  it,  have  never  seen  any  decided  improve- 
ment follow  its  use.  Even  in  the  paraplegias  of  syphilitic 
patients,  its  curative  action  is  often  very  limited.  Arsenic^ 
too,  has  in  my  experience,  as  a  rule,  proved  useless.  Phos- 
phorus I  have  seldom  prescribed ;  its  curative  action  seems  to 
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mo  dubious,  and  its  administration  not  entirely  without  danger. 
SLrychnine  is  in  my  opinion  almost  always  decidedly  objection- 
able in  chronic  myelitis.  In  the  earlier  stages  it  is  more  liable  to 
do  harm  than  good,  and  for  the  later  stages,  when  the  residua  of 
the  myelitis  (paralyses,  etc.)  are  to  be  treated,  we  possess  in 
electricity  a  much  more  reliable  as  well  as  safer  remedy. 

In  consequence  of  the  long  duration  of  the  disease,  the  phy- 
sician will  often  find  himself  tempted  to  employ  in  a  tentative 
manner,  not  only  the  above,  but  also  numerous  other  remedies. 
It  will  be  fortunate  both  for  physician  and  patient,  when  the 
right  remedy  is  discovered  at  once. 

The  general  management^  the  diet  and  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
patients  are  in  our  opinion  of  very  essential  importance.  These 
points  are  still  very  often  sinned  against,  partly  through  igno- 
rance, paitly  through  carelessness.  Above  all,  rest  and  a  regular 
mode  of  life  are  essential ;  overexertion  of  every  kind,  mental 
as  well  as  bodily,  must  be  avoided ;  S(;xual  intercourse  should  be 
confinc^d  within  the  strictest  possible  limits  or  completely  stopped: 
all  excitement,  violent  emotions,  etc., must  be  prevented  as  much 
as  possible.  The  diet  must  be  simple  and  easy  of  digestion,  but  at 
the  same  time  nutritious.  Many  patients  are,  however,  benefited 
by  a  very  abundant  supply  of  nourishment,  and  by  cod-liver  oil. 
Spirituous  drinks  should  only  bo  allowed  in  small  quantities. 
Stronpc  coffee  and  t(»a  and  strong  cigars  must  be  avoided.  It  is 
very  lmi)()rtant  that  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular  ;  for  this 
purpose  we  must  usually  emploj'-  both  aperients  and  clysters. 
The  patients  should  b(*  strongly  urg(»d  to  keep  as  much  as  possible 
in  tlie  open  air.  When  ])racticable,  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  a 
mountainous  region  at  a  moderate  elevation,  or  at  the  sea-side, 
will  be  useful ;  it  is  also  advisable  that  the  winters  should  be 
passed  in  the  South,  in  the  Riviem,  the  southern  Alpine  valleys, 
etc.  The  regulation  of  the  bodily  exercise  is  usually  a  very 
important  question.  Much  harm  can  easily  be  done  by  ex- 
ceeding the  ])ernritted  amount  of  exercise.  I  have  repeatedly 
known  ])atient.s,  who  had  begun  to  improve,  to  be  thrown  back 
for  a  long  time  by  an  unduly  prolonged  walk.  The  idea  which 
is  ent(Mtain(*d  by  many  patients,  that  a  commencing  muscular 
weakness  and  stiffness  can  be  removed  by  forced  exertion  of  the 
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muscles,  must  be  energetically  combated.  I  believe  that  patients 
who  are  still  capable  of  moving  about,  should  be  allowed  to  take 
only  so  much  exercise  as  they  can  indulge  in  without  fatigue; 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  tired,  they  must  rest  for  a  time, 
and  may  then  resume  the  walk  or  other  movement. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  true,  exercise  is  out  of  the  question — the 
I)atients  are  bed-ridden,  paralyzed.  Such  patients  must  make  it 
a  point  not  to  lie  always  and  exclusively  on  the  back.  Brown- 
Sequard  wants  to  discard  the  dorsal  position  entirely,  and  to 
replace  it  by  the  lateral  or  abdominal  position,  but  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  do  so.  For  these 
paraplegic  patients  a  wheel-chair  may  be  used,  though  it  is  but 
an  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  walking  exercise.  It  will  at  least 
enable  them  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  regularly  and  freely. 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  chronic  myelitis,  there  are  also  a 
number  of  symptomatic  indications  that  require  attention. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  unquestionably  the  prevention 
qf  cystitis  and  decubitus ;  the  closest  attention  must  be  paid 
to  this  point  under  all  circumstances.  We  have  already  dis- 
cussed it  at  length  on  page  193  et  seq.,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

Another  frequent  and  important  indication  is  the  relitfofiTie 
pains-'-ot  the  lancinating  pains  of  tabes,  the  spontaneous  and 
radiating  pains  of  myelitis  transversalis,  etc.  These  will  very 
frequently  resist  all  imaginable  remedies,  and  prove  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  the  physician,  as  well  as  of  torment  to  the 
patient.  The  most  rapid  relief  will  always  be  obtained  from 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphine,  but  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  the  constant  use  of  this  drug  must  deter  us  from  too 
frequent  employment  of  the  injections.  After  morphine  the 
most  serviceable  drugs  are  bromide  of  potassium,  quinine,  bro- 
mide of  quinine,  zinc,  and  valerian.  Cutaneous  irritation,  elec- 
tricity (the  faradic  brush  or  galvanic  current),  Preissnitz's  com- 
presses, applications  of  chloroform,  and  frictions  with  veratrine, 
oil  of  hyoscyamus,  and  the  like,  often  do  good  service.  Similar 
remedies  are  employed  with  more  or  less  success  to  relieve  the 
manifestations  of  motor  irritation,  the  painful  spasms,  reflex 
twitching,  etc.    For  the  jmralyses,  atrophieSi  anaesthesiaBj  etc., 
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which  persist  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  electricity  is 
the  sovereign  remedy. 

The  general  plan  of  treaiment  must  of  course,  apart  from  the 
stage  of  the  disease,  be  regulated  chiefly  according  to  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  case,  or  the  internal  and  external  conditions  of  the 
patient.  Any  causative  influences  tliat  may  be  discovered  must 
be  first  of  all  removed,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  patient  and 
his  mode  of  life  regulated.  In  the  relatively  recent  cases,  which 
are  still  in  the  early  stages,  the  following  course  of  treatment 
may  be  recommended  after  the  above  points  have  been  attended 
to:  mild,  but  nevertheless  efficient  hydropathic  treatment,  in 
conjunction  with  the  employment  of  the  galvanic  current ;  in 
appropriate  cases  these  may  be  combined  with  mild  derivatives 
(blisters,  dry  cups,  Preissnitz's  compresses,  etc.),  change  of  air, 
and  a  sojourn  in  the  mountains  or  at  the  sea-side.  As  the  dis- 
ease progresses  a  course  of  treatment  at  the  hot  brine-springs,  or 
in  a  hydropathic  establishment  may  be  tried,  alternating  with 
the  treatment  by  galvanism ;  internally  the  persistent  use  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

In  the  older  cases,  where  the  prospects  of  recovery  are  much 
less,  a  cautious  alternation  of  the  diiferent  methods  of  treatment 
is  requisite.  During  the  winter  such  patients  should  be  treated 
by  galvanism,  and  should  also  be  made  to  employ  cautiously 
(5old  applications  combined  with  frictions.  In  the  summer  the 
thermal  brines,  cold-water  treatment  in  the  mountains,  and  per- 
liaps  also  the  thermae,  may  be  tried.  In  addition  to  these  meas- 
ures, various  internal  remedies  may  be  tried,  the  symptomatic 
indications  must  be  carefully  fulfilled,  and  decubitus  and  cystitis 
must  be  guarded  against. 

Under  all  circumstances,  the  employment  of  psychical  infln- 
rnces  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  chronic 
myelitis.  The  courage  of  the  patient  must  be  maintained,  his 
confidence  in  the  various  methods  of  treatment  strengthened, 
and  his  hopes  constantly  aroused  and  reawakened.  Unfortu- 
nately the  physician  must  in  only  too  many  cases  rest  contented 
when  he  can  succeed  in  this  task,  which  is  itself  by  no  means  a 
light  one,  and  brighten  the  miserable  existence  of  the  patients 
by  an  occasional  glimmer  of  fresh  hope. 
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10.   Simple  Softening  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — Myelomalacia. 

Bt'tnon-Seqtiard,  Lectures,  etc,  on  Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities,  p.  84.  1861. 
— Hennig^  Fall  von  Erweichung  des  Ruckenmarks.  Arch.  d.  Heilk.  L  K.  188. 
1860. — Leyden^  L.  c.  IL  8.  88,  51  ff. — Panumy  Experim.  Beitr.  z.  Lehre  von  d. 
Enibolie.  Vircb.  Arch.  Bd.  25.  S.  808.  1862.--^tf«w,  L.  c.  2  Aufl.  a  706.— 
Hammond^  L.  c.  3.  edit  1878.  p,  463. —  WiUigh,  Ueber  d.  Vcrhalten  d.  Nerven- 
zellen  bel  embol.  Processen  im  R.-M.  Prager  Vierteljahrscbr.  1875.  HI.  S.  41. 
— D.  J.  Hamilton^  On  Reflex  Paralysis  and  Urinary  Paraplegia.  Brit,  and  For. 
Medico-chir.  Rev.  Tome  L  VIL  p.  440.  1876.— -^wi.  JBertiti,  Ramolliss.  d.  L 
moelle.  Diet  Encyclop.  des.  Sc.  m6d.  II.  86r.  T.  VIII.  p.  751.  1854. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  venturesome  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  devote  a  special  chapter  to  simple,  non-inflam- 
matory softening  of  the  spinal  cord.  We  are  still  deplorably 
ignorant  with  regard  to  this  affection,  and  hence  the  chapter 
will  necessarily  be  a  short  one.  That  there  really  is,  however, 
a  non-inflammatory  as  well  as  an  inflammatory  softening  of  the 
spinal  cord,  must  unquestionably  be  admitted  ;  it  is  demon- 
strated both  by  convincing  analogies  with  similar  processes  in 
the  brain,  and  by  a  certain  number  of  anatomical  and  clinical 
facts.  It  is  in  order  now  to  describe  as  accurately  as  possible, 
the  anatomical  changes  and  clinical  history  of  this  simple  soften- 
ing, in  order  to  differentiate  it  more  positively  from  the  inflam- 
matory affection. 

It  seems  to  us  particularly  desirable  to  protest  against  the 
misuse  of  the  word  ''softening,"  which  is  at  present  very  com- 
monly applied  to  simple  and  even  to  acute  inflammation.  The 
terms  softening  and  inflammation  are  by  no  means  synonymous ; 
not  every  softening  is  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  not  every 
inflammation  leads  to  softening.  The  latter  certainly  occurs  as  a 
concomitant  and  a  consecutive  lesion  in  many  forms  of  spinal 
inflammation,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  them. 
We  might,  with  just  as  much  and  perhaps  even  more  reason, 
employ  the  term  "hyperaemia,"  or  "exudation,"  or  "fatty  de- 
genemtion,"  to  designate  inflammation. 

It  is  unquestionably  better  to  discard  entirely  the  use  of  the 
term  "softening"  for  inflammatory  conditions;  this  would  be 
the  best  way  to  avoid  misunderstandings.     If  used   at  all,  it 
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should  be  reseiTed  for  tlie  simplo,  non-intiammatory  pp 
of  softenings  whicli  are  undoubtedly  met  with  in  the  corfj 
these,  it  seems  to  us  perfectly  apjiropriate. 

It  is  true  that  the  existence  of  these  non-inflammatory  ch 
has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  with  that  degree  of  pcjsitir 
which  is  desirable,  and  that  we  do  not,  as  in  the  case 
brain,  possess  experimental  proofs  or  clinical  observational 
lent  to  them  (cerebral  emboli)  for  the  most  important  fa 
the  softening.     With  respect,  moreover,  to  the  histologictl | 
cesses,  and  more  particularly  the  points  which  distiiipidil 
simple  from  inflammatory  softening,  we  are  as  yet  toagreitl 
tent  in  outer  darkness.      Still,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  bs) 
too  great  a  tendency  in  recent  times  to  class  under  mye 
lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  characterized  by  softening,  eveat 
the  characteristic  histological  evidences  of  intiamraation  WI 
no  means  always  present, 

A  few  brief  remarks  concerning  simplesofteaingmaybel 
now,  principally  with  a  view  to  incite  others  to  fiatlier  i 
and  investigations. 

The  pathogenesis  of  the  affection  is  enveloped  in  mt 
obscurities.  The  softening  which  is  due  to  thro^nhom  an 
holism  is  probably  the  easiest  to  explain,  in  consequence  { 
analogy  with  the  corresponding  cerebral  process.  The^ 
embolism  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  from  which  we  mights 
the  most  valuable  information  in  this  connection^  lave 
been  sufficiently  studied.  It  has  been  stated,  that  white  ioll 
of  the  cord  has  been  found  as  one  of  these  effects. 

Embolism  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  cord  is  very  rai>?T^| 
would  at  all  events  produce  only  very  circumscribed  oenlrtJ*! 
softening.     Panum,  Vulpian  and  others  have  studied  it  ex 
mentally,  and  have  demonstrated  tlie  development  of  small C 
tres  of  red  softening  as  the  result  of  such  emboli,    Ley^^^^^^  *"-^" 
small,  inflammatory  foci  produced  by  emboli,  which  ^v^ 
from  ulcerative  endocarditis.     Willigk,  in  his  recent  intejii 
tions,  discovered  no  centres  of  true  softening  in  the  neiglih 
of  the  obstructed  vessels,  but  found  instead  of  softeningjw 
cases  a  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  with  atroplij^ 
destruction  of  the  ganglion-cells,  and  in  others  a  peculiM**orj 
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loid'^  d^eneration  of  the  ganglion-cells  without  increase  of  the 
connective  tissue.  All  this  requires  further  study  and  investiga- 
tion. The  case  of  multiple  thrombosis  of  the  small  vessels  of  the 
cord,  reported  by  Hamilton,  is  a  remarkable  one. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  a  severe  affection  of  the 
wdUs  of  the  vessels,  such  as  atheroma,  calcification,  or  sclerosis, 
diminution  of  the  vascular  lumen,  etc.,  can  also  cause  similar 
retrogressive  metamorphoses  in  the  tissue  of  the  cord,  which 
finally  terminate  in  softening. 

Second  in  order  of  importance  comes  the  softening  produced 
by  slow  compression  of  the  cord.  We  have  already  (p.  323) 
stated,  that  a  true  myelitis  (compression-myelitis,  inflammatory 
softening)  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  cord  is  almost  without 
exception  excited  by  such  compression.  Nevertheless,  excep- 
tions do  apparently  occur.  The  fact  that  in  not  a  few.  cases  of 
compression  of  the  cord,  the  microscope  reveals  in  the  softened 
mass  no  granule-cells,  no  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue, 
no  proliferation  of  the  nuclei,  but  only  swollen  and  disinte- 
grated nerve-elements,  speaks  unmistakably  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  the  process  is  sometimes,  at  least  for  a  time,  one  of  simple 
softening.  There  is  nothing  forced  in  the  theory,  that  the  is- 
chaemia  of  the  cord  caused  by  the  compression  results  in  simple 
softening,  and  that  this  condition  may  persist  as  long  as  the 
compressing  mass  does  not  develop  strongly  irritating  qualities, 
and  implicates  the  cord  only  very  gradually  and  slowly.  This, 
too,  requires  verification. 

It  is  still  very  doubtful  whether  a  spontaneous  simple  soften- 
ing ever  occurs.  At  all  events,  the  older  observations  which  are 
adduced  in  favor  of  it,  are  by  no  means  conclusive,  since  they 
lack  the  microscopical  examination  which  alone  can  determine 
positively  the  absence  of  inflammatory  changes. 

A  senile  softening  of  the  cord  is  spoken  of,  but  we  must  con- 
fess that  the  supposed  examples  of  it  contained  in  medical  liter- 
ature do  not  by  any  means  convince  us  of  its  actual  existence. 
Still,  it  is  certainly  possible  that  the  vascular  aflPections,  which 
are  so  common  in  old  age,  may  occasionally  give  rise  to  small 
spots  of  softening  in  the  spinal  cord.  At  all  events,  however,  the 
fact  requires  more  accurate  authentication. 
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We  may  mention,  finally,  that  Hammond  assumes  sexual  ex- 
cesses to  be  the  cause  of  simple  softening  in  a  few  cases. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  is  but  little  that  can  be  said 
concerning  the  special  patJiological  anatomy  of  myelomalacia ; 
there  is  always  danger  of  confounding  the  inflammatory  with 
the  non-inflammatory  foci  of  softening.  In  fact,  macroscopically 
they  resemble  each  other  very  closely.  The  spinal  cord  is  soft 
and  pulpy,  and  swells  up  above  the  level  of  the  cut ;  in  pure 
cases  it  is  white,  and  in  the  later  stages  becomes  creamy,  milky, 
and  fluid.  Pronounced  red  softening  can,  however,  also  occur 
in  consequence  of  the  blood  being  dammed  back  in  the  ischtemic 
vascular  territories.  When  the  fatty  degeneration  assumes  spe- 
cial prominence,  the  softened  spot  may  acquire  a  more  yellowish 
color,  and  present  the  appearances  of  yellow  softening.  At  its 
boundaries,  the  softened  spot  usually  merges  imperceptibly  into 
the  normal  tissue. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  tho  case  of  Hennig  should  really  bo  classed  as 
simple  softening ;  if  it  must  be,  it  would  present  a  sort  of  gelatinous  or  colloid 
degeneration,  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  vessels. 

The  microscopical  examination  can  alone  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  inflammatory  or  non-inflammatory  nature  of  the 
softened  spot.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  do  not  as  yet  possess 
a  sufficient  number  of  accurate  reports  bearing  on  this  point. 
Wherever  we  find  a  large  number  of  cells  containing  fat  granules, 
tensely  distended  blood-vessels,  numerous  young  cells,  increase  of 
the  interstitial  tissue,  swollen  axis-cylinders,  etc.,  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  positively  the  inflammatory  character  of  the  process. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  these  characteristics  are  wanting,  and 
we  only  find  simply  swollen  and  disintegrated  nerve-fibres,  gan- 
glion-cells in  a  state  of  glassy  swelling,  a  few  cellular  elements 
and  fat-granule-cells,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fatty  detritus,  we 
must  diagnose  a  simple  softening.  Further  and  searching  in- 
vestigations of  this  point  are,  however,  very  much  to  be  desired. 

The  symptoviatology  of  simple  softening  is  also  exceedingly 
obscure.  In  the  clinical  histories  we  meet  with  the  picture  of  a 
mon^  or  less  acute  or  subacute  myelitis  unattended  by  fever,  and 
presenting  only  a  few  non-essential  modifications,  that  are  of 
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little  help  in  the  diagnosis.  According  to  Hammond,  tne  absence 
of  motor  symptoms  of  irritation  is  particularly  distinctive  of 
simple  softening.  That  this,  however,  does  not  hold  true  of  all 
cases  without  exception,  is  demonstrated  by  the  histories  of 
many  cases  of  acute  myelitis. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  disease  a  sensation  of  numbness 
and  a  feeling  of  weakness  are  experienced,  which  gradually  be- 
come more  intense,  but  are  not  accompanied  by  pains,  muscular 
twitchings,  etc.  Progressive  weakness  of  the  bladder  is  added 
to  the  paralysis ;  the  anal  sphincter  is  also  affected,  and  the 
reflex  excitability  seems  diminished. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  affection  we  have  the  complete  pic- 
ture, modified  only  in  accordance  with  the  localization  of  the 
softened  spot,  of  a  severe  sensory  and  motor  paraplegia,  with 
paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  bed-sores,  and  the  well-known  termi- 
nation. 

According  to  Brown-Sequard  and  Hammond,  the  absence  of 
motor  and  sensory  signs  of  irritation  is  conclusive  for  the  diag- 
nosis from  inflammatory  softening.  According  to  them,  there 
are  no  pains,  no  spasms,  no  hyperaesthesia,  and  no  increase  of 
the  reflex  activity.  Personally,  however,  we  cannot  suppress  a 
slight  doubt  as  to  the  pathognomonic  importance  of  the  absence 
of  these  symptoms,  and  feel  ourselves  forced  to  look  to  the  future 
for  the  possibility  of  a  more  exact  diagnosis  of  simple  myelo- 
malacia. 

li\iQ prognosis  of  the  affection  must  be  decidedly  unfavorable, 
when  the  centres  of  softening  are  at  all  extensive.  The  very 
small  foci,  which  give  rise  only  to  a  very  limited  array  of  symp- 
toms, or  perhaps  to  none  at  all,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  call  for  a  prog- 
nosis. 

The  treatmerd  of  simple  softening  can  also  be  disposed  of  in  a 
few  words.  It  must  be  carried  on  essentially  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  non-febrile  forms  of  myelitis  without 
prominent  inflammatory  symptoms. 

Brown-Sequard  recommends,  besides  iron  and  quinine,  chiefly 
iodide  of  potassium,  which  is  best  administered  in  a  bitter  decoc- 
tion (cinchona,  Colombo,  rhubarb) ;  strychnine  only  with  the 
greatest  caution ;  tio  ergot  1  no  belladonna !    He  believes,  further, 
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that  the  cold  douche  or  shower-bath  to  the  back  is  indicatedi  as 
is  also  confinement  to  the  dorsal  position. 

In  general,  abundant  and  nourishing  food,  when  x>o88ible 
moderate  exercise,  and  the  employment  of  the  galvanic  current, 
will  be  found  advantageous. 


11.  MvUiple  Sclerosis  qf  the  Spinal  Cord  (and  Brain). — Mtd- 
tiplej  nodular  Sclerosis;  disseminated,  mvMllocidarj  inMr 
lated  Sclerosis  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. — Sclerose  en 
plaques  disseminees. — Insular  Sclerosis. 

Cruveilhiery  Anat  pathoh  Liyr.  82,  88.  1885-43.— C7Aar<!0<,  Klin.  Voitr.  uber  die 
Erankh.  dee  NcnrensyBt  Deutsch  von  Fetter.  1874.— i/oMtf,  L  c.  2.  Aufl.  & 
708.^Botenthal,  1.  c.  2.  Aufl.  8.  U7. ^Hammond,  L  c.  8.  Edit  p.  687.— Z^y- 
den,  1.  c.  IL  8.  ^76.^Beniheitn,  Diet,  encyclop.  dcs  8c.  m^d.  IL  S^r.  T.  VIIL 
p.  707. 

Freriche,  Ucbcr  Ilimsklcrofle.  Haesor^s  Arch.  X.  8.  834.  XM^.—VaUntiner^  Ueber 
Skleroso  des  Ckhiras  u.  R.-M.  Deutsche  Klin.  1856.  Ko.  14  bis  16.— Z^ycZm, 
Ueber  graue  Dcgen.  des  R-M.  ibid.  1868.  Ko.  \%, -^  RindfieUdi,  HistoL 
Detail  zur  granen  Degen.  Yirch.  Arch.  Bd.  26.  8.474.  1863.— IT.  2M«r, 
Skleroso  des  Gchims  u.  R.-M.    Zeitschr.  f .  ration.  Medic.   8.  Reihe  24.  Band. 

1865.  —  Vulpiarif  Notes  sur   la  sclerose   en  plaques,  etc      L*Union   mM. 

1866.  Nr.  67-72.— C^wt,  Oaz.  des  h6p.  1868.  Nr.  102,  lOS.^  Ordemtem, 
Sur  la  paralys.  agit.  et  la  scl^r.  en  plaques  glSn^ralis^c.  Th^so.  Paris,  1867.— 
Baumetille,  MouTcm.  m6d.  1868.  Kr.  18-25,  u.  1869,  Nr.  27  bis  8a— AniriM- 
9iUe  et  OuSrard^  De  la  scldrose  en  plaques  disarm.  Paris,  1860. — ChUrard, 
Essai  sur  la  scl.  en  plaques.  Th&8e.  Paris,  1869.— Xtou9i22«,  Gas.  mM.  1870. 
Nr.  19  u.  fiO.-^offray,  ibid.  Nr.  28,  24.— iTo^nan,  ibid.  Nr.  14.  p.  188.— Xm, 
Bcitr.  zur  Erk.  der  Sklerose  des  Gehims  u.  R.-M.  Deutsch.  Arch,  f  flr  klin. 
Medic.  IV.  1808.—//.  Schuele,  ibid.  VIL  8.  159.  1870,  u.  VIII.  S.  228.  1871. 
W,  Leuhej  ibid.  VIII.  8.  1.  1870.— u.  Klin.  Bcr.  aus  dcm  Krankenhaus  zq 
Jena.  1875.  8.  111.— Zenker,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Medic.  VIIL  8. 126. 1870. 
— Ebitein,  Spinale  Form  der  multipl.  Sklerose.  ibid.  IX.  8.  528,  u.  X.  595. 
1872.— ir^^p,  Ueber  IlimBklcrosc.  ibid.  X.  8.  224.  lS72.^Suehwald,  ibid.  X. 
8.  478.  1872.— 0«<>,  ibid.  X  8.  531.  1872.— /fer/m,  ibid.  XIV.  8.  108.  1874. 
—Engeseer,  ibid.  XVII.  8.  556.  IQIG.—Baertoinkel,  Arch.d.  Heilk.  X.  a  590. 
1869.— a  Hirsi^  Deutsch.  Klin.  1870.  Nr.  d^-SS.—Hadliek,  PaU  von  Sclerose 
en  plaques.  Diss.  Berlin,  1874.— /^W,  Sklerose  des  Gehims  u.  R.-M.  Disi. 
Berlin,  lS74.  —  We^tphal,  Ueber  einc  Affection  des  Nervensyst.  nach  Pocken 
u.  Typhus.  Arch.  f.  Psych,  u.  Nerv.  HI.  8.  876. 1872.— TTi^sam*,  Ncne  Charity 
Annalen.  L  Jahrg.  1874.  a  427.— Ottc^,  Casuist  Beitr.  zu  den  nervda.  Nach- 
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knmkb.  der  Pocken.  Vircfaow-HirBch,  JahreBbericht  pro  1872.  IL  a  28.— 
JtUy,  Ueber  multiple  Hirnaklerose.  Arch.  1  Psych,  u.  Nenr.  III.  &  711.  1872. 
—Chvoiteh,  Wien.  med.  Pr.  1873  il  1874.— AUgem.  Wien.  med.  Zeit  1875. 
Nr.  11-20.—  W.  Moxon,  Eight  Cases  of  Insular  Sclerosis.  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  XX. 
p.  487.  1875. — MoUihre^  Sur  quelques  points  du  diagnost.  d.  1.  scl^r.  des  centr. 
ncnr.  Lyon  m^d.  1875.  Nr.  28.—^.  Sehtdtge^  Ueber  das  Verhaitnfss  d.  Paralys. 
agit.  zur  multiplen  Sklerose  des  R-H.  Yirch.  Arch.  Bd.  68.  1976,— ChristidUf 
Ueber  multiple  Sklerose,  etc.  Diss.  Wtlrzburg,  1875. — B.  KiUian^  Ueber  dnen 
Fall  von  diifoser  Myelitis  chronica.  Arch.  f.  Psych,  u.  Nervenkrankh.  VIL  S. 
28.  1876.— /^tezr,  Fall  von  multipL  Sklerose  des  Gehiiiis  u.  R.-M.  Deutsch. 
Arch,  far  klin.  Med.  XIX.  S.  217.  1877. 


History. 

The  disease  now  generally  known  under  this  name  has  only 
figured  in  the  annals  of  science  for  a  few  decades,  and  only  be- 
came thoroughly  understood  during  the  last  decennium.  The 
first  minute  account  of  the  affection  appeared,  accompanied  by 
excellent  illustrations,  in  the  large  atlas  of  Cruveilhier  (1835  to 
1842).  A  similar  case,  observed  by  Tuerck  in  the  year  1866,  was 
entirely  lost  in  a  clinical  point  of  view. 

The  clinical  history  of  circumscribed  sclerosis  begins  with  the 
work  of  Frerichs  (1849),  which  was  very  greatly  enlarged  and 
perfected  by  Valentiner  (1866).  A  few  yearslater,  the  pathologi- 
cal anatomy  of  the  disease  was  greatly  cleared  up  by  the  labors 
of  Rindfleisch  (1863),  Leyden  (1863),  and  Zenker  (1866).  The 
French  works,  which  followed  those  of  the  above-named  investi- 
gators, have,  however,  undoubtedly  contributed  most  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  disease.  They  defined  more  sharply  the  morbid 
picture  presented  by  the  affection,  gave  due  prominence  to  its 
essential  points,  and  secured  for  it  a  place  in  pathology  as  a 
legitimate  and  recognizable  disease.  After  the  appearance  of  the 
first  works  of  Vulpian  and  Charcot  (1866-1868),  the  latter  in  par- 
ticular contributed  very  greatly  to  the  enlargement  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  multiple  sclerosis ;  with  the  help  of  his  pupils  (Orden- 
stein,  1867,  Bourneville  and  Guerard,  1869)  he  has  studied  it  in 
an  exhaustive  manner,  from  almost  every  point  of  view. 

About  the  same  time  there  appeared  in  Germany  an  excellent 
account  of  a  case  observed  by  Leo,  which  was  the  first  of  a  long 
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list  of  careful  and  full  reports  (by  Scliuele,  Leube,  Ebstein,  Kelp, 
Bucliwald,  Otto,  Berlin,  Engesser,  Baerwinkel,  Hirsch,  West- 
plial,  Jolly,  Clivostek,  and  others).  These  reports  have  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  and  to  the 
elucidation  of  different  important  questions.  In  France,  also, 
numerous  isolated  observations  have  been  recorded  since  the 
above  date  (by  Liouville,  Joifroy,  Magnan,  and  others).  In  Eng- 
land, however,  until  the  appearance  of  the  recent  work  of  Mox- 
on  (1875),  the  disease  was  overlooked  and  almost  entirely 
unknown. 

Through  the  labors  of  the  above-named  writers,  we  have  ac- 
quired a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  affection,  especially  in 
its  practical  relations,  although  numerous  questions  of  detail, 
some  of  them  not  unimportant,  are  still  in  an  unsettled  state, 
while  in  the  domain  of  therapeutics  in  particular  almost  every- 
thing still  remains  to  be  done. 

Definition. — Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  form  of  chronic  myelitis 
and  encephalitis. 

It  is  characterized,  anatomicalhj^  by  the  development  of  numer- 
ous, insulated  sclerotic  nodules,  varying  in  size,  and  of  a  chronic 
inflammatory  nature,  which  are  scattered  irregularly  throughout 
the  entire  cord,  and  usually  also  throughout  the  entire  brain,  but 
which  seem  to  possel^s,  nevertheless,  certain  spots  of  predilection. 
Sometimes  a  less  intense,  but  more  diffuse  sclerosis  unites  the 
different  nodules  with  one  another. 

Clinically  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  very  variable 
and  manifold,  assuming  almost  protean  shapes.  This  is  the  nat- 
ural result  of  the  development  of  the  nodules  in  so  many  differ- 
ent localities,  which  are  seemingly  determined  by  accident. 

Motor  pareses  and  paralyses  are  never  wanting,  while  disturb- 
ances of  sensibility  belong  to  the  less  constant  symptoms.  Dis- 
turbances of  co-ordination  (ataxia)  are  very  frequently  observed, 
and  a  peculiar,  exceedingly  characteristic  tremor,  which  accom- 
panies voluntary  movements  and  progressively  increases,  is 
almost  regularly  present.  These  symptoms  are  accompanied  by 
a  more  or  less  extensive  list  of  bulbar  and  cerebral  symptoms, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  are  a  peculiar  disturbance  of  speech 
(scanning,  monotony  of  voice),  noisy  inspiration,  impairments  of 
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Bight,  nystagmus,  pronounced  psychical  disturbances  of  varj'^ing 
degrees,  and  apoplectifonn  attacks. 

We  have  to  deal  here  with  an  affection  that  runs  an  exceed- 
ingly chronic  course — a  course  moreover  which  always  goes  on 
progressively  from  bad  to  worse.  Very  considerable  fluctuations 
in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  do  occur,  it  is  true,  but  a  per- 
manent improvement  is  rarely  observed. 

For  practical  reasons  we  shall  discuss  together  the  multiple 
scleroses  of  the  cord  and  of  the  brain.  The  exclusively  spinal 
form  of  the  affection  is  rare,  and  the  characteristic  morbid  pic- 
ture belongs  essentially  only  to  the  cerebro-spinal  form. 


Etiology  and  Fathogenesia. 

Hereditary  influences  may  in  many  cases  be  r^arded  as  pre- 
disposing to  multiple  sclerosis.  Duchenne  observed  hereditary 
transmission  of  the  disease  in  one  case,  and  I  have  myself  observed 
the  same  thing.  Prerichs  saw  a  brother  and  sister  who  were 
suffering  from  the  disease,  and  a  similar  case  has  come  under  my 
own  observation.  The  general  neuropathic  tendency  may  per- 
haps play  its  well-known  role  here  also,  as  hysteria  and  other 
nervous  disturbances  sometimes,  though  relatively  seldom,  pre- 
cede the  affection.  In  other  respects  but  little  is  known  concern- 
ing the  influence  of  this  diathesis. 

According  to  Charcot's  statements,  the  female  sex  presents  a 
considerably  greater  predisposition  to  the  disease  than  the  male 
sex.  The  fact  that  his  observations  were  partly  conducted  at  the 
Salpetridre  (Women's  Hospital),  will  explain  the  discrepancy 
between  his  statements  and  those  of  other  observers.  Chvostek 
observed  sixteen  cases,  of  which  ten  were  men  and  six  women. 
Of  the  nine  cases  observed  by  myself,  four  were  men  and  five 
women.  Hence  there  is  no  marked  difference  between  the  two 
sexes  in  tliis  respect. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  affection  is  preeminently  a  dis- 
ease of  youth  and  middle  age.  It  most  frequently  makes  its 
appearance  during  the  second  and  third  decades  of  life ;  it  rarely 
or  never  appears  after  the  forty-fifth  year,  and  relatively  few 
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cases  have  been  known  to  occnr  in  children  under  ten  years  of 
age. 

Among  the  direct  causes^  we  must  mention  first,  ^'catching 
cold^'*^  the  influence  of  wliich  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated. 
The  disease  has  been  known  to  develop  after  sadden  and  severe 
exposure  (e.  g.^  a  fall  into  cold  water  or  the  like),  as  well  as 
after  continued  or  repeated  exposure  to  injurious  influences, 
especially  to  the  prolonged  actioii  of  damp  cold.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  mode  of  action  of  these  influences  is 
as  yet  enveloped  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 

Excessim  mental  and  bodily  exertions  are  also  asserted  to  be 
exciting  causes.  It  is  possible,  that  they  prove  so  only  in  already 
predisposed  individuals.  In  this  category  belongs  also  the  action 
of  intense  emotions^  particularly  of  long-continued  depressing 
emotions,  such  as  sorrow,  care,  etc.  These  are  often  advanced  as 
the  causes  of  the  disease. 

In  one  of  my  cases,  that  of  a  young  lady  whoso  father  in  all  probability  died 
from  tho  samo  affection,  tho  disease  was  brought  on  by  fright  combined  with 
fatigue  and  exposure,  which  were  incidental  to  a  fire  that  broke  out  suddenly. 
Hence,  in  this  case,  there  were  a  number  of  injurious  agencies  active  at  the  same 
time. 

Traumatic  infl/aences  (injury  of  the  head,  concussion  of  the 
entire  body,  railroad  injuries,  etc.)  seem  to  be  decidedly  poten- 
tial. In  the  etiology  of  the  observations  recorded  in  medical 
literature,  the  occurrence  of  such  injuries,  some  of  which,  it  is 
true,  were  received  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease, 
is  so  frequently  mentioned,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assume  a 
purely  accidental  coincidence. 

Pregnancy  has  also  been  adduced  as  an  etiological  agent 
(Gu6rard).  Molliere  believes  that  the  disease  is  often  developed 
as  a  sequel  to  long-continued  and  severe  hysteria.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  disseminated  sclerosis  can  be  developed  as  a  sequel 
to  a/yide  diseases.  Ebstein  and  Westphal  saw  it  after  typhus, 
and  Charcot  after  cholera.  Westphal  has  described  some  cases 
of  disease  following  variola,  which  in  all  probability  must  be 
classed  as  disseminated  sclerosis,  although  some  important  fea- 
tures of  the  disease  were  wanting  in  the  clinical  picture.    This 
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theory  finds  support  in  the  fact,  that  he  subsequently  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  a  disseminated  myelitis  in  some  similar 

but  more  acute  cases.    Otto  has  described  a  similar  case. 

> 

^  None  of  these  isolated  facts,  however,  have  as  yet  furnished 
the  slightest  information  concerning  the  more  delicate  processes 
in  the  pathogenesis  of  this  remarkable  affection. 


Pathological  Anatomy. 

Multiple  sclerosis  is,  as  a  rule,  very  readily  recognized  by  the 
naked  eye.  In  a  few  isolated  cases,  however — Bourneville  has 
described  one  such — the  cord  and  brain  appear  normal,  and  the 
existence  of  nodules  of  sclerosis  is  only  revealed  by  microscopic 
examination. 

The  alteration  appears  in  more  or  less  numerous  spots  and 
nodiUeSj  which  are  not  confined  to  the  cord,  but  are  scattered  in 
greater  or  less  numbers  through  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
pons  Varolii,  the  cerebrum,  and  the  cerebellum. 

The  individual  nodules  are  usually  recognized  easily  by  their 
color  and  consistency.  When  they  lie  close  to  the  surface,  they 
often  glimmer  distinctly  through  the  pia,  and  in  very  intense 
cases,  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord  may  appear  to  be  studded 
with  grayish  and  usually  sharply  defined  spots.  These  are  often 
slightly  swollen  and  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  cord  ;  more  rarely  they  are  somewhat  sunken  and  atrophic, 
while  frequently  they  are  level  with  the  surface,  and  have  con- 
sequently undergone  no  change  in  volume. 

They  are  usually  seen  much  more  distinctly  in  the  cross-sec- 
tions. More  or  less  extensive  spots  are  seen  in  every  section  in 
the  white  or  in  the  gray  substance,  or  in  both  together.  These 
spots  are  gray  or  grayish  yellow,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air 
often  take  on  a  light  reddish  tint  (like  salmon-flesh).  They  are 
Bomevihat  iransliccentj  resembling  jelly  or  cartilage,  ori)erhaps 
more  opaque ;  fins  white  lines  are  often  seen  running  through 
them  (vessels,  fatty  spots).  They  are  more  or  less  sharply  cir- 
cumscribed; as  a  rule,  the  edges  are  pretty  sharply  defined 
against  the  surrounding  healthy  tissue,  but  sometimes  they  are 
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blurred,  and  the  transition  from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy  tis- 
sue is  more  gradual.  They  are  frequently  very  closely  packed, 
and  sometimes  become  confluent.  In  form  they  are  rounded, 
elliptical  or  more  or  less  irregular,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe them  very  accurately. 

The  consistency  of  these  nodules  is,  as  a  rule,  considerably 
increased.  They  are  tough,  dense,  leathery  or  cartilaginous, 
oppose  considerable  resistance  to  the  cutting  instrument,  and 
can  usually  bo  recognized  by  the  palpating  finger  as  firm  nodules 
imbedded  in  the  soft  nervous  mass.  In  rare  instances  the  nod- 
ules are  soft,  semifluid,  gelatinous ;  these  are  probably  nodules 
of  recent  date. 

Their  cut  surface  is  smooth,  and  uniformly  glossy,  and  gives 
exit  to  a  very  small  quantity  of  clear  fluid.  In  size  they  vary 
greatly.  They  may  be  so  minute  that  they  are  only  revealed  by 
the  microscope,  or  they  may  be  as  large  as  a  hemp-seed,  a  bean 
or  a  hazel-nut,  or  even  larger ;  between  the  two  extremes  every 
possible  intermediate  stage  may  exist.  In  the  brain  the  diseased 
spots  are  sometimes  very  large  and  diffuse ;  in  the  cord  they  are 
sometimes  greatly  elongated  (from  two  to  ten  centimetres  or  even 
longer — three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  four  inches),  though  con- 
fined to  single  white  columns. 

Their  number  varies  within  the  widest  limits  in  the  individual 
cases.  Sometimes  only  a  few  are  found,  and  again  they  are  so 
numerous  that  th(»y  might  be  numbered  by  hundreds. 

The  distrihidion  of  the  nodides  in  the  spinal  cord  is  very  dis- 
similar in  different  cases,  and  apparently  depends  entirely  on 
accident.     They  may  be  situated  in  the  white  as  well  as  in  the 
gray  substance.     All  the  white  columns  may  be  attacked  with- 
out distinction ;  the  furrows  on  the  cord  do  not  constitute  bar- 
riers to  the  pathological  process.     In  one  cross-section  the  nod- 
ules will  lie  chiefly  in  the  lateral  column,  in  another  more  in  the 
posterior  columns,  and  in  still  another  perhaps  more  in  the  gray 
Bnbstance ;  in  one  they  will  take  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sec- 
^d  in  another  only  a  very  small  part  of  it ;  here  they  will 
Ined  to  one  side,  and  there  they  will  involve  continuously 
iides  of  the  cord,  etc.    (See  Fig.  6.) 
J  opinion  held  by  many  authors,  that  the  anterior  col- 
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umns  are  pre-eminently  aflfected,  holds  true  at  all  events  only 
for  a  small  number  of  the  cases.  The  more  recent  German 
observations  include,  as  it  happens,  several 
cases  in  which  the  disease  attacked  chiefly  the 
posterior  columns. 

Furthermore,  numerous  nodules  are  usu- 
ally found  also  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
caudex  cerebri,  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  pons, 
and  the  pedunculi  cerebri.  These  parts,  to- 
gether with  the  walls  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
the  white  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, and  the  white  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord,  seem  to  be  the  localities  for  which  the 
nodules  show  most  predilection.  The  nod- 
ules may  be  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
extent  of  the  structures  forming  the  caudex 
cerebri ;  they  are  of  varying  sizes,  and  are 
sometimes  superficial  and  again  deeply  seated, 
sometimes  numerous  and  closely  packed  and 
in  other  cases  more  isolated  (see  Fig.  7).  It 
is  very  rare  for  these  parts  to  be  found  free 
from  disease. 

The  cerebrum  usually  contains  a  large 
number  of  disseminated  nodules,  which  are 
very  distinctly  seen  on  every  section  through 
the  organ.  The  gray  substance  of  the  cortex 
is,  however,  generally  spared  by  the  disease, 
nodules  being  only  exceptionally  found  in  it. 
In  the  central,  white  substance,  the  walls  of 
the  ventricles,  the  corpus  callosum,  etc.,  they 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  exceedingly  numerous. 
As  a  rule,  some  nodules  are  also  found  in  the 
corpora  striata  and  the  thalami  optici. 

In  the  cerebellum^  on  the  contrary,  the 
nodules  are  usually  few  in  number.     Here, 
too,  they  are  located  by  preference  in  the  central  white  sub- 
stance, the  cortical  layers  being  usually  left  exempt. 


Fio.  6.  Semi-diagrammatio 
reprenentatioa  of  the  changm 
in  mnlUple  sclerosis,  an  necn 
In  sections  made  at  difPcrpnt 
levels  of  the  cord.  The  dark 
spots  represent  the  sclerotic 
nodules. 
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The  account  just  given  applies  almost  solelj  to  nodules  of 
old  standing,  such  as  are  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
have  suffered  for  many  years  from  the  disease.  In  these  cases 
we  usually  find  the  firm,  dense,  gray  masses,  on  which  the  clas- 
sical picture  of  multiple  sclerosis  is  based.  For  an  accurate 
description  of  the  characteristics  of  the  younger  and  youngest 
nodules,  we  must  look  to  the  future.  Zenker  found  in  one  case 
rounded  translucent  masses  of  a  soft  gelatinous  consistency, 
which  presented  a  homogeneous,  structureless  and  colorless 
matrix  enclosing  numerous  cells,  and  which  he  held  to  be  young 
nodules  of  sclerosis.     In  general,   most  observers  manifest  4 

tendency  to  r^;ard  the 
gray  nodules,  which  pos- 
sess a  softer,  and  perhaps 

semi-fluid  consistency,  as 

\-::^^^jl1|71!^^=:^^^^^   the   younger,    and    those 

^^t^^^fi,_=^^w^^     which  are  harder  and  den- 

^^j^  ^  -^zJ^J^^^     ^^  ^®  *^^®  older.    This  may 

\  ^^F^^^'-==  /2e^  ^^  ^^  ^^  whole  correct^ 

*        ^K^  •    ^^^  but  at  the  same  time  the 

possibility  of  individual 
differences  cannot  be  en- 
tirely excluded. 

Furtheimore,  it  must 
also  be  mentioned,  that  the 
sclerotic  nodules  are  not 
by  any  means  limited  to 
the  central  organs  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  not  unfrequently  extend  beyond  them  and  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  nene-roots  and  nerte-tTUTiks.  This  has 
most  frequently  been  observed  in  the  cerebral  nerves.  Here, 
just  as  in  the  central  organ  itself,  gray  translucent,  circum- 
scribed nodules,  involving  the  entire  thickness  of  the  nerves^ 
are  not  unfrequently  met  with ;  sometimes  several  of  them  are 
found  on  the  same  nerve.  Such  nodules  have  been  found  in 
the  optici,  the  olfactorii  and  the  trigemini ;  also  in  the  nerves 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  in  the  hypoglossi,  etc.  On  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  too,  such  nodules  have  been  repeatedly 
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Been.  On  the  peripheral  nerves,  however,  their  occurrence  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated  with  sufficient  positiveness. 

Finally,  we  have  still  to  mention  the  fact,  that  in  addition  to 
the  disseminated  sclerosis,  a  more  diffuse  sclerosis  has  also  been 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  cord  as  well  as  in  the  brain  (e.  g.y 
the  cases  of  Schuele,  Kelp,  Buchwald).  The  individual,  appar- 
ently isolated  nodules  are  then  united  with  one  another  by  a 
more  or  less  altered  intermediate  tissue.  It  is  probable,  that  a 
gradual  transition  to  a  truly  diffuse  sclerosis  may  take  place  in 
this  way. 

With  respect  to  the  microscopical  appearances  of  the  sclero- 
tic nodules,  we  may,  for  all  the  essential  points,  refer  to  the 
description  given  of  the  microscopical  changes  in  chronic  myeli- 
tis. In  the  opinion  of  almost  all  observers,  multiple  sclerosis 
presents  the  type  of  interstitial  chronic  myelitis.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  here  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  histological  ap- 
pearances. 

It  may  be  premised,  that  the  sharp  line  of  division  between 
the  healthy  and  diseased  tissues,  which  is  apparent  when  the 
specimen  is  examined  with  the  naked  eye,  cannot  usually  be 
recognized  under  the  microscope.  On  the  contrary,  a  very  grad- 
ual transition  from  the  normal  into  the  morbid  tissue  can,  as.a 
rule,  be  demonstrated. 

In  the  nodules  themselves  we  find:  more  or  less  marked 
thickening  of  the  trabeculae  of  the  neuroglia,  swelling  and  pro- 
liferation of  the  nuclei,  large  and  very  sharply  defined  spider- 
cells  ;  gradual  transition  into  a  fibrillated  and  delicately  fibrous 
connective  tissue ;  finally,  nothing  but  parallel  bundles  of  fibrils 
placed  close  to  one  another-;  between  them  remains  of  the  me- 
dulla, fat-  and  granule-cells  and  masses  of  the  same  substance, 
free  fat. 

In  the  nerve-fibres  atrophy  of  the  medullary  sheath  and 
swelling  of  a  few  of  the  axis-cylinders,  most  of  which,  however, 
remain  unchanged ;  disappearance  of  the  medullary  sheaths,  per- 
sistence of  the  naked  axis-cylinders,  which  are  closely  embraced 
by  the  small-meshed  fibrillated  tissue  ;  at  last,  the  axis-cylinders 
also  may  become  sclerotic,  glossy,  brittle.  Finally,  these  too 
disappear  in  great  part,  and  there  remains  only  the  dense  fibril- 
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lated  connective  tissue,  which  contains  large  and  beautiful  spider- 
cells,  a  modem t(?  abundance  of  nuclei  and  a  varying  number  of 
corpora  amylacca ;  free  fat  and  drops  of  myeline  are  then  usu- 
ally wanting. 

Tlie  remarkably  long  persistcnco  of  the  axis-cylinder  in  the  sclerotic  tissue, 
which  was  pointed  out  by  Charcot  and  confirmed  by  Lcyden,  docs  not  really 
possess  the  importance  ascribed  to  it,  in  the  differential  diagnosis  from  other  forms 
of  chronic  myelitis.  At  uU  events,  even  in  advanced  cases  of  sclerosis  of  the  pos- 
terior columns  (Uibcs),  we  not  unfrequcntly  find  very  numerous  well-preserved 
nerve-fibres  and  axis-cylinders ;  hence  I  do  not  think  that  the  persistence  of  the 
axis-cylinders  can  be  n'gnrded  as  a  radical  point  of  difference  or  an  essential  char- 
acteristic. 

A  considerable  sclerosis  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  is  regularly 
obs(»rved.  They  are  thi(^ken(»d,  blended  with  the  surrounding 
fibrillated  tissue,  and  v(»ry  rich  in  nuclei ;  not  unfrequently  they 
are  in  a  state  of  pronounced  fatty  degeneration,  and  there  is  an 
abundant  infiltration  of  fat  into  the  lymph-channels  which  en- 
velop them.  The  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  thereby  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

If  the  sclerotic  process  extends  into  the  gray  substance,  the 
ganglion-cells  located  therein  generally  become  atrophied.  They 
frequently  acquire  a  strikingly  yellow  color  (yellow  degenera- 
tion), and  are  no  longer  stained  perfectly  by  carmine ;  later  on 
tliey  undergo  colloid  atrophy,  lose  their  processes,  and  may 
finally  be  completely  destroyed. 

Very  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  in  cases  of  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  to  the  familiar  secondar?/  degeneratians.  I  find 
thcmi  hardly  (»ver  mentioned,  and  still,  in  view  of  the  position 
and  extent  of  many  sclerotic  nodules,  their  absence  would  seem 
decidedly  remarkable.  They  seem  at  all  events  to  occur  rela- 
tively very  seldom ;  in  many  cases,  however,  it  might  be  difficult, 
without  a  very  searching  examination,  to  decide  exactly  what 
belongs  to  the  primary  sclerotic  nodule  and  what  to  the  second- 
ary degeneration.  A  closer  study  of  this  question  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

JoUy*s  case  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  descending  degeneration  of  the  lateral 
columns  is  expressly  mentioned.    It  is  not  positively  certain,  however,  that  the  case 
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belongs  in  the  present  category.    The  cord  was  free,  and  the  changes  in  the  brain 
were  of  a  more  diffuse  character. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  central  organs  themselves, 
s'ome  other  subordinate  alterations  take  place,  which  require 
only  a  brief  mention.  The  skull-cap  is  frequently  found  abnor- 
mal; it  may  be  thickened  or  thinned,  presenting  sclerotic  or 
eroded  spots.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  and  cord  are  fre- 
quently perfectly  normal,  but  in  other  cases  present  more  or  less 
pronounced  evidences  of  hyperaemia  and  chronic  inflammation. 
The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is,  as  a  rule,  increased,  frequently 
cloudy,  somewhat  flocculent,  etc.;  the  ventricles  are  considera- 
bly dilated. 

In  the  other  organs  of  the  body  (muscles,  peripheral  nerves, 
skin,  bones,  bladder,  kidneys,  lungs,  etc.)  the  changes  already 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  chronic  myelitis  are  occasionally 
observed.  Some  of  them  are  direct  consequences  of  the  severe 
spinal  affection  (such  as  bed-sores,  vesical  diphtheria,  pyelone- 
phritis, etc.),  while  others  constitute  more  or  less  accidental  com- 
plications or  terminal  diseases  (pneumonia,  pleuritis,  pneumo- 
phthisis,  typhus,  etc.,  etc.).  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  them 
here. 


Pathology  of  Multiple  Soleroas. 
SyTTiptoms. 

General  clinical  history. — In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the 
disease  develops  gradually  and  insidiously.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  commences  abruptly :  the  scene  is  opened  by  an  apoplec- 
tiform attack,  a  sudden  paralysis,  severe  headache  and  vertigo, 
or  the  like. 

In  the  cases  which  develop  slowly  the  initial  symptoms  are 
usually  very  obscure,  vague  and  manifold.  Sometimes  they  are 
chiefly  referable  to  the  spine  and  sometimes  to  the  brain.  In  one 
case  there  may  be  slight  disturbances  of  sensation,  parsesthesia, 
weakness,  paresis  of  the  lower  extremities,  uncertainty  of  gait, 
disturbances  of  co-ordination  recalling  those  of  ataxia,  difficulty 
in  writing,  cardialgic  attacks  (so-called  crises  gastriques)  with 
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vomiting,  etc.     In  another  there  may  be  vertigo,  headachy 
gering  gait,  ti'emor  of  certain  muscles  or  limbs,  impairmenti 
Bpeech,  of  sight  and  of  particular  cerebral  nerves,  psyclucal 
tui^bances,  and  a  convulsive  or  apoplectiform  attack,    'the 
mencement  of  the  disease  is  very  frequently  marked  bj 
ache^  dizzhiessj  uncertain  gait  and  slight  psycJiiml'  depry 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  uiitial  symptoms  maj 
ally  show  themselves  in  all  pos.^ibIe  parts  of  the  body. 

The  symptoms  slowly  become  more  severe,  and  uew 
are  gradually  or  abniptlj'  added.  The  disease  coutinnes 
years  with  slight  fluctuations  and  occasional,  deceptive  im; 
ment,  but  the  practised  eye  i*an  usually  recognize  a  slow,  pi 
give  aggravatiou.  The  forms  in  which  the  disease  can  ]ii 
itself  are  exceedingly  numeruusj  and  Charcot  was  right  whi 
called  it  par  excellence  a  polymorphous  affection. 

In  marked  and  t^^jical  cases  tlu^  following  morbid  pictnw^ 
something  very  like  it,  is  developed  after  the  lapse  of  a 
period.      The  patients  com]>lain  of  seumry  diMurhanrM 
cary  very  greatly  in  intensity,  quality  and  localization. 
ally  there  are  only  parrestliesia) ;  severe  pains  are  less  coi 
but  still  they  do  occm*.     They  assume  the  most  manifold 
and  may  present  themselves  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  t ' 
take  the  form  of  facial  neuralgia,  or  of  girdle-pains,  or 
nating  or  diffuse  pains  in  the  extremities  or  the  trunk,  el 
these  are  added  later,  anaesthesia?  of  varying  degree  and  I 
impairment  of  the  muscular  sense,  etc.     It  is  a  striking; 
however,  that  in  a  relativelj^  large  number  of  the  cases, 
sensory  disturbances  are  very  slightly  developed  or  even  euOi 
wanting ;  at  least  the  objective  examination  often  fails  enl 
to  reveal  any  of  them. 

The  iiiotor  disturhauceSy  on  the  other  hand,  are  gel 
much  more  constant  and  moi-e  severe.  The  first  to  attract 
tion  are  usually  pareses  and  paralyses,  which  almost  aiwt 
begin  in  one  leg,  and  extend  subsequently  to  the  other  leg  ii 
then  to  the  anus ;  occasionally,  however,  they  occur  in  son 
other  order  of  development,  all  imaginable  variations  from  tl 
above  sequence  being  possible.  From  a  simple  difficulty  in  wali 
ing,  wliich  is  usually  of  a  spastic  character  (see  Part  L, 
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the  disease  passes  slowly  through  all  the  stages  of  development 
up  to  complete  paraplegia.  Muscular  contractions  (Muskelspan- 
nungen)  usually  make  their  appearance  early,  and  in  the  later 
stages  very  marked  contractures  of  the  lower  extremities  are  the 
rule ;  the  legs  are  held  as  rigid  as  sticks  in  a  position  of  exten- 
sion and  adduction.  In  the  upper  extremities  the  paralyses 
rarely  attain  such  a  high  grade  as  in  the  lower  extremities,  and 
contractures  are  rarer ;  still  both  contractures  and  marked  par- 
alyses occur  in  them. 

In  a  certain  number  of  the  cases,  there  is  also  true  and  pro- 
nounced ataxia  of  the  extremities.  The  most  trustworthy  ob- 
servers report  that  they  have  seen  exquisitely  jerking  move- 
ments of  the  legs,  setting  down  of  the  heels,  etc.,  with  the  con- 
sequent uncertainty  in  walking  and  standing ;  also  corresponding 
ataxic  disturbances  of  movement  in  the  hands,  etc. 

A  particularly  sticking,  and  in  most  cases  exceedingly  im- 
portant and  characteristic  symptom,  is  an  active,  sJiaJcing  tre- 
mor^ which  occurs  chiefly  or  exclusively  during  voluntary  move- 
ments (volitional  trembling),  and  disappears  or  becomes  scarcely 
noticeable  during  rest.  As  long  as  the  patient  remains  quietly 
seated,  there  is  either  no  tremor  at  all,  or  at  most  a  slight  shaking 
movement  of  the  head,  or  a  slight  oscillation  of  the  trunk.  As 
soon,  however,  as  he  attempts  to  seize  anything  with  the  hand, 
the  tremor  sets  in ;  it  is  a  forcible,  rhythmical,  shaking  move- 
ment, which  increases  in  violence  with  the  increase  in  the  force 
of  will  exerted,  and  which  is  very  different  in  character  from  the 
irregular,  impulsive  movements  of  ataxia,  although  it  is  occa- 
sionally combined  with  them.  The  intended  movement  is  gener- 
ally carried  out  correctly,  but  it  is  attended  by  oscillatory 
vibrations  with  more  or  less  regular  excursions.  When  the 
patient  attempts  to  raise  a  glass  to  his  mouth,  he  cannot  do  it 
without  spilling  the  contents,  which  are  often  scattered  widely 
about  him;  if  he  succeed  finally  in  the  attempt,  the  tremor 
makes  the  glass  rattle  against  his  teeth  in  a  rhythmical  manner. 
The  oscillations  increase  as  the  goal  is  approached,  in  a  direct 
ratio  with  the  increasing  intensity  of  the  will-force,  and  the  aug- 
menting strain  on  the  attention.  The  oscillations  of  the  head  and 
the  trunk  also  increase  in  intensity,  when  movements  of  the 
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arms  are  attempted.  When  the  patient  rises  and  attempts  to 
walk,  the  tremor  involves  the  entire  body.  He  staggers  on  his 
feet,  and  his  entire  body,  head  and  arms  are  shaken  by  a  violent 
tremor  ;  in  the  severer  grades  of  the  affection  he  is  often  unable 
even  to  stand,  let  alone  to  wiilk. 

As  soon  as  the  effort  of  will  is  relaxed  and  the  limbs  are  sup- 
ported, the  tremor  ceases.  While  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent 
j)OStiire  with  the  head  well  supported,  no  trace  of  it  can,  as  a 
rule,  be  detected,  l)Ut  the  slightest  effort  of  the  will,  any  strong 
emotion,  and  any  excitement  will  immediately  call  it  forth  in  a 
very  marked  degree.  A  continuous  tremor,  persisting  also  dur- 
ing rest,  and  ht»nce  resembling  somewhat  the  tremor  of  paralysis 
aptans,  has  only  btM»n  observed  in  a  f«*w  isolated  cases ;  in  some 
of  these  it  was  a  transitory  and  in  others  a  persistent  symptom. 

In  connection  with  all  these  motor  disturbances,  the  condition 
of  the  reflex  arfivity  may  vary.  Usually  it  remains  unaffected 
for  a  long  time,  8ometim<»s  it  is  diminished,  but  frequently,  es- 
p«»cially  in  the  ordinary  (^ases  which  i)resent  paraplegia  and  mus- 
cular contractions,  it  is  increased,  the  tendon-reflexes  in  par- 
ticular being  exquisitely  developed. 

The  vesical  disturbances  are  usually  remarkably  trivial,  per- 
haps on  ac(^ount  of  the  relatively  slight  implication  of  the  gray 
substance  of  the  cord.  In  some  cases,  however,  all  imaginable 
disturbances  of  the  vesical  function,  from  the  most  trivial  up  to 
the  most  seveif*,  viz.,  retention  and  incontinence,  have  been  ob- 
served, just  as  in  the  other  forms  of  chronic  myelitis.  Usually, 
however,  these  symptoms  belong  to  the  latest  stages.  The  same 
statements  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  rectal  fu7iction  and 
the  sexual  powers.  The  latter  often  remain  unaffected  for  a  re- 
markably long  time,  but  towards  the  last  they  almost  invariably 
become  impaired,  and  are  finally  extinguished. 

Trophic  disturhauces  are  usually  wanting  for  a  long  time. 
As  a  rule,  the  blooming  appearance  of  the  patients  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  complete  helplessness  to  which  they  are 
condemned  by  the  motor  disturbances.  Sooner  or  later,  how- 
ever, but  in  general  only  in  the  last  stage,  trophic  disturbances 
of  various  kinds  are  wont  to  occur.  The  muscles  become  atro- 
phied and  lose  their  electric  excitability.    Bed-sores  are  devel- 
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oped,  the  state  of  the  general  nutrition  sinks  along  with  the  di- 
gestive powers,  and  fever  hastens  the  advance  of  the  cachexia. 

The  symptoms  thus  far  enumerated  are  supplemented  in  most 
cases  by  a  series  of  phenomena,  whose  origin  can  positively  be 
referred  to  changes  in  the  brain  (cephalic  or  cerebral  symptoms). 
We  must  mention  first  certain  bulbar  symptons,  which  are 
among  the  most  important  of  the  entire  morbid  picture  ;  first  of 
all,  a  remarkable  alteration  of  speech  and  of  tlie  "mice.  The 
speech  is  slow,  hesitating,  distinctly  scanning,  and  later  on  more 
or  less  indistinct.  The  voice  is  weak,  monotonous,  and  has  less 
staying  power.  The  acts  of  laughing  and  crying  are  accom- 
panied by  peculiar,  noisy  inspirations.  Later  on  the  movements 
of  the  tongue  and  lips  are  not  unfrequently  impaired,  mastica- 
tion and  deglutition  are  accomplished  with  great  difficulty,  etc. 

The  disorders  of  the  organ  of  vision  are,  as  a  rule,  very  signifi- 
cant. Temporary  or  permanent  diplopia^  due  to  pareses  of  the 
ocular  muscles,  has  been  observed.  A  marked  nystagmus^ 
which,  according  to  the  statements  of  different  observers,  is  in- 
creased by  any  exertion  of  the  will  or  by  any  violent  emotion,  is 
very  common.  Finally,  amblyopia  is  not  infrequent,  but  it  is 
only  in  a  few  cases  that  it  increases  to  complete  amiaurosis^  with 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  as  its  basis. 

Furthermore,  psychical  derangements  are  very  generally 
present.  Often,  these  consist  only  in  slight  irritability,  changes 
in  disposition,  a  more  active  reaction  to  all  sorts  of  impressions, 
a  great  tendency  to  weep,  or  to  laugh  without  motive,  etc.  Im- 
pairment of  the  memory  and  the  intelligence  is  common,  as  is 
also  the  development  of  pronounced  psychoses;  melancholia, 
monomania  taking  the  form  of  persecution  or  of  exaltation,  final- 
ly craziness  and  complete  dementia. 

The  attacks  qf  vertigo^  the  sleeplessness  and  violent  head- 
acheSj  which  are  not  unfrequently  observed,  complete  this  pic- 
ture ;  and  when  we  add  that  in  some  cases  repeated  apoplectiform 
attacks^  accompanied  by  high  fever  and  followed  by  temporary 
hemiplegia,  are  observed,  we  have  therewith  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  general  description  of  the  clinical  history. 

This  description,  however,  applies  only  to  the  very  pro- 
nounced and  typical  cases  of  the  disease.     It  cannot  be  denied 
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that  the  variations  ai*e  exceedingly  numerous ;  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  this  or  that  symptom  may  be  wanting,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  symptoms  may  occupy  the  foreground,  which  will  stamp 
the  clinical  history  with  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  other 
known  disc^ases.  The  accidental  localization  of  the  principal 
nodules  affords  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  certain 
cases  present  an  unmistakable  resemblance  to  sclerosis  of  the 
posterior  or  of  the  lateral  columns,  or  to  myelitis  transversalis, 
etc.  The  inconstancy  of  often  the  most  important  symptoms, 
the  absence  of  some,  the  occurrence  of  others,  and  the  great 
changeableness  of  the  clinical  picture,  also  find  a  natural  expla- 
nation in  the  great  differences  in  the  number  and  localization  of 
the  nodules  in  the  different  cuises. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  differentiate  different  forms  of 
the  affection,  according  to  the  predominating  localization  of  the 
disease.  The  most  fnniuent  form  has  Ix^en  accordingly  desig- 
nated as  the  varehrO'Spiiiul^  because  in  it  the  nodules  are  found 
both  in  the  brain  and  the  cord  ;  in  contrast  to  it,  a  purely  spiTial 
form  (with  (exclusive  sj>inal  lo<^ization)  and  a  purely  cerebral 
form  (witli  exclusive  cerebral  localization)  have  also  been  set  up. 
W<^  shall  return  to  this  point  in  another  pla(;e,  and  we  shall  see 
that  in  practii^^  this  sharj)  differentiation  is,  as  a  rule,  impos- 
sible. 

Tlie  (5ourse  of  the  disease  is  usually  exceecdngly  slow  and 
sluggish.  A  very  striking  improvement  sometimes  occurs — an 
actual  remission  that  almost  simulates  a  cure.  It  is  wont  to  be 
deceptive,  however,  and  is  rarely  persistent.  Usually  the  dis- 
ease makf»s  continuous,  though  oft^n  very  slow  progress.  Its 
duration  must  be  reckoned  by  years,  often  by  many  years.  As 
tinie  elai)ses,  all  the  symptoms  increase  in  intensity  and  extent ; 
the  paralysis,  the  contiTictures,  and  the  psychical  weakness 
assume  more  and  more  the  upper  hand,  and  bring  about  an 
exceedingly  deplomble  state  of  affairs.  The  speech  becomes 
more  and  more  unintelligiblt.',  the  pains  augment,  and  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  limbs  becomes  unbearable  ;  affections  of  the  blad- 
der and  bed-sores,  with  all  their  consequences,  are  superadded. 
Those  i)atients  are  most  fortunate  who  are  rapidly  carried  off  by 
some  acute  intercurrent  disease  (pneumonia,  septicemia,  typhus, 
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cholera,  etc.),  as  they  thereby  escape  a  lingering  death  after  un- 
utterable sufferings,  from  the  advancing  general  cachexia. 


Analysis  of  tJie  iThdimdual  Symptoms. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  all  the  details,  since  a  great 
number  of  the  phenomena  met  with  are  to  be  explained  exactly 
in  the  same  way,  as  the  same  symptoms  in  chronic  myelitis. 
Hence,  we  can,  for  many  of  them,  refer  to  the  preceding  chapter. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  disturbances  of  sensibility,  the 
paretic  and  paralytic  phenomena,  the  state  of  the  reflex  activity, 
the  muscular  contractions  and  contractures,  the  vesical  symp- 
toms, the  occasional  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  the  bed-sores,  etc. 
Of  course  a  part  of  these  symptoms  may  be  of  cerebral  origin, 
e.  g.j  the  pareses  and  paralyses,  which  may  be  due  to  sclerotic 
nodules  situated  in  the  thalami  optici,  the  corpora  striata,  the 
pedunculi,  etc. 

Many  authors  speak  of  the  absence  of  marked,  objective  dis- 
turbances of  sensibility,  which  they  claim  to  be  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease.  This  is,  however,  decidedly  incorrect. 
Berlin  found  disturbances  of  sensibility  noted  in  fifteen  of  the 
thirty-nine  cases  examined  by  him.  In  not  a  few  cases  all  pos- 
sible varieties  and  grades  of  sensory  disturbance  are  found.  In 
Engesser's  case,  there  were  distinct  diminution  of  the  cutaneous 
sensibility  and  considerable  impairment  of  the  muscular  sense, 
with  much  staggering  when  the  eyes  were  closed^  but  without 
ataxia.  Other  cases  have  presented  marked  ataxia,  without  any 
disturbance  of  sensibility,  and  also  without  any  staggering  when 
the  eyes  were  closed — a  fresh  proof  that  this  last  symptom  has 
a  direct  dependence  solely  on  the  sensory  disturbance,  and  has 
no  connection  with  the  ataxia  as  such.  It  is  certainly  remark- 
able, that  in  many  cases  the  disturbance  of  sensibility  should  be 
so  exceedingly  trivial,  or  even  entirely  absent,  in  spite  of  wide- 
spread multiple  sclerosis  involving  also  the  posterior  columns. 
Schuele  has  investigated  this  question  thoroughly,  and  found  in 
the  immunity  from  the  lesion  of  certain  parts  of  the  posterior 
columns  and  the  gray  substance,  the  conditions  which  in  all 
probability  secure  the  undistui'bed  conduction  of  the  sensory 
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impressions,  despite  apparently  large  gaps  in  the  normal  sensory 
tracks. 

We  ninst  now  devote  some  space  to  a  special  discussion  of 
that  very  important  and  characteristic  symptom,  the  sJiakinff 
tremor  during  voluntary  momments  (the  volitional  trembling— 
Intentionszittern — of  F.  S<^linltze).  This  presents  a  very  peculiar 
and  easily  recognized  ensemble.  While  the  patients  remain 
seated,  we  notice  only  a  slight  rhythmical  trembling  and  oscilla- 
tion of  the  trunk  and  the  head,  the  extremities  remaining  quiet. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection,  that  in  the  act  of 
sitting  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  constantly  in  a  state  of 
slight  action,  which  is  requisite  for  the  retention  of  the  equi- 
poise. 

As  soon  as  any  movement  is  made  with  the  upper  extremities, 
an  active  trembling  and  shaking  becomes  noticeable  in  them, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  oscillations  of  the  head  increase  in 
intensity.  All  deli(»ate  and  even  all  coai-se  manipulations  are 
thereby  impeded  or  made  impossible ;  in  writing,  the  letters  are 
very  greatly  distorted,  and  finally  become  enth-ely  undecipher- 
able, etc. 

When  the  patients  attempt  to  stand  and  walk,  the  entire  body 
is  violently  agitated,  the  legs  being  pjirticularly  affected.  In  the 
highest  grades  of  the  affection,  both  walking  and  standing  are 
rendered  impossible;  by  this  shaking ;  in  the  slighter  grades,  it  is 
observed  particularly  in  changing  from  one  position  to  another, 
in  rising  from  a  chair,  at  the  commencement  of  a  walk,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  patients  are  in  a  position  of  per- 
fect rest,  lying  comfortably  in  bed,  no  ti-ace  of  the  tremor  can  be 
noticed,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  the  cases.  Strong  emotion 
(anger,  irritation,  embarrassment,  shame)  will,  however,  excite 
the  tremor  in  these  cases  even  during  the  state  of  rest,  just  as 
it  will  notably  incn»ase  it  during  voluntary  motion.  In  con- 
trast to  the  above,  it  is  recorded  of  isolated  cases,  that  a  shaking 
movement  of  the  extremities  was  present  even  during  perfect 
mental  and  bodily  rest,  and  persisted  more  or  less  uninter- 
ruptedly for  days,  weeks,  or  even  longer.  I  have  myself  ob- 
served one  such  cas«\  The  unfortunate  ])atient  was  almost  con- 
stantly tormented  in  the  most  pitiable  manner  by  tremor-like, 
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twitching  movements  of  the  extremities  ;  there  was  but  one  way 
in  which  the  restless  movements  could  be  controlled  even  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  that  was  by  firmly  holding  the  limbs. 

It  IB  very  probable  that  in  such  severe  and  intense  cases  even  the  automatic 
movements  of  voluntary  muscles,  e.  g,,  the  respiratory  act,  or  the  half  involuntary 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  muscles  of  facial  expression,  etc.,  are  capa- 
ble of  exciting  and  keeping  up  the  shaking  tremor,  while  the  body  is  apparently  at 
rest 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  however,  and  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease,  it  is  always  a  very  essential  and  character- 
istic point,  that  the  tremor  is  ingrafted  on  the  voluntary  move- 
ments, that  it  appears  with  every  innervation  of  the  muscles. 
Even  in  the  later  stages,  when  the  tremor  has  become  more  con- 
tinuous, it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  it  is  enormously  increased 
by  every  attempt  at  movement.  As  a  rule,  it  is  wanting  during 
absolute  rest,  and  appears  in  connection  with  all  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary movements,  becoming  more  intense  as  they  become 
more  forcible  ;  the  more  extensive  the  movement,  the  more  forci- 
bly it  is  performed,  the  more  the  attention  is  directed  to  it,  so 
much  the  more  violent  is  the  tremor. 

Therein  lies  also  the  essential  point  of  difference  between  the 
tremor  of  mvZtiple  sclerosis  and  that  of  paralysis  a^tans^  two 
forms  of  tremor  which  were  almost  invariably  confounded  until 
Charcot  pointed  out  their  exact  differential  characteristics.  In 
paralysis  agitans  the  trembling  is  observed  also  during  perfect 
rest ;  it  is  not  increased  by  voluntary  movement,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  patients  are  able— at  all  events  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  affection — to  control  it  for  a  time  at  least  by  force  of  will ; 
any  voluntary  movement,  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  limb, 
is  sufficient  to  still  the  tremor  for  a  few  minutes,  but  it  gradually 
begins  again  after  the  limb  has  lain  quiet  for  a  time.  The  char- 
acter of  the  tremor  also  is  essentially  different  in  the  two  affec- 
tions. In  paralysis  agitans  the  oscillations  are  much  smaller 
and  more  frequent ;  they  possess  more  of  the  character  of  a  true 
tremor,  than  do  the  wide  oscillations  of  multiple  sclerosis.  In 
the  latter,  moreover,  the  tremor  of  the  hands  frequently  assumes 
a  peculiar  and  very  characteristic  type ;  it  looks  as  if  the  patients 
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were  about  to  spin,  or  to  mix  pills,  or  tlie  like.     The  bead  is i 
dum  or  never  involved  in  the  tremor  of  paralysis  agitans. 

As  far  as  I  can  jndge  from  my  own  experience,  the  i 
of  paralytsis  agitans  can  in  most  cases  be  eajsily  dist 
from  the  shaking  of  multiple  sclerosis*    Any  one  who  hai  i 
observed  closely  and  compared  the  two  forms  of  tremor,  i 
never  confound  them  together  in  pronounced  cases.    It^ 
be  very  wrong,  liowever,  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  cases  of  i 
pip  sclerosis  occur,  in  whi(*h  the  tremor  resembles  in  cli 
very  closely  that  of  pamlysis  agitans,  and  in  which  the  de 
as  to  the  quality  of  this  one  symptom  may  be  ver>'  difficult- 
in  which  the  two  forms  of  tremor  exist  side  by  side.    It  is  iai 
opinion  much  more  correct,  to  assume  a  combination  and  ( 
cation  of  two  diflerent  clinical  processes  in  such  cases,  i)m{ 
deduce  from  them,  few  in  number  as  they  certainly  are,  the* 
elusions  that  the  two  forms  of  tremor  are  not  essentially  diffa 
and  that  they  can  occur  promiscuously  in  both  diseases, 
fonner  view  is  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the  ob 
tions,  which  speak  plainly  in  favor  of  the  essential  diffe 
the  two  forms  of  tremor.     We  must  wait  for  more  acetmt^^ 
servations,  liowever,  before  passing  finally  on  the  cor 
this  view. 

With  actual  choreic  movements,  the  shaking  tremor  of  i 
tiple  sclerosis  cannot  be  easily  confounded  in  ordinary  i 
The  movements  in  chorea  are  very  irregular,  violent  and  i 
sive,  and  not  rhythmio  or  oscOlating  as  those  of  multiple  i 
sis.  They  occur  also  during  rest  ver^^  abruptly  and 
apparent  cause.  In  chorea  the  direction  of  an  intended  nw^l 
ment  is  altogether  distorted  ;  it  is  zigzag  and  irregular:  ioi 
tiple  sclerosis  the  genei-al  direction  of  the  movement  is  pr 
but  the  line  of  movement  is  wavy,  oscillating  about  a  cent 
Tins  holds  true,  at  all  events,  in  the  typical  cases  of  the  two  J 
eases ;  here  too,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  combinations  3 
undecided  intermediate  forms  occasionally  occur,  in  which  doid 
may  arise  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  the  existing 
disturbance. 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  true  ataxia^  that  disturbance^ 
co-ordination  which  is  present  in  its  typical  form  in  the  sclera 
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of  the  posterior  columns.  Here,  too,  the  differentiation  is  very 
easy  in  ordinary  cases.  The  ataxic  movements  do  not  constitute 
a  regular,  rhythmical  trembling  or  shaking ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  disorderly,  immoderate,  jerking  movements,  which  make 
their  appearance  at  the  moment  a  voluntary  impulse  is  formed 
and  frustrate  the  intended  movement.  It  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
scribe them  in  detail,  but  when  once  seen  and  studied,  they  can 
scarcely  be  confounded  with  anything  else.  Here  too,  however, 
and  much  more  frequently  even  than  in  the  cases  of  paralysis 
agitans  and  chorea,  combinations  and  mixed  forms  occur,  which 
I)ermit  the  development  of  both  motor  disturbances  in  one  and 
the  same  patient,  and  which  lead  uncritical  observers  to  con- 
found them  together  both  in  description  and  in  pathogenesis.  It 
is,  in  my  opinion,  exactly  in  these  cases,  that  it  is  most  easy  to 
recognize  the  combination  of  the  Uoo  motor  disturbances,  to  de- 
monstrate the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  ataxia  and  volitional 
tremor ;  in  fact  it  has  already  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by 
different  observers.  The  pathogenetic  explanation  of  this  com- 
bination is  ready  at  hand,  since  the  anatomical  basis  of  the 
ataxia  is  given  in  the  location  of  sclerotic  nodules  in  the  posterior 
columns.  Other  symptoms  of  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns 
are  usually  present  in  such  cases,  viz.,  lancinating  pains,  anses- 
thesia,  impairment  of  the  muscular  sense,  staggering  when  the 
eyes  are  closed,  etc.  With  regard  to  the  volitional  tremor  itself, 
we  are,  it  is  true,  not  yet  in  an  equally  desirable  position,  for  we 
are  unable  to  ascribe  it  even  with  probability  to  any  sx)ecific 
anatomical  localization. 

The  tremor  is  one  of  the  most  constant,  and  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  multiple  sclerosis ; 
whenever  it  is  met  with,  it  must  direct  the  attention  to  that  dis- 
ease. It  is  not  always  present,  however,  not  a  few  cases  having 
been  recorded,  in  which  it  was  absent  throughout  the  entire  course 
of  the  disease  (Leube,  Ebstein,  Engesser,  Jolly,  and  others),  cases, 
moreover,  to  which  Charcots  suggestion,  that  it  may  perhaps 
have  existed  during  a  time  when  the  patients  were  not  under  ob- 
servation, cannot  well  apply.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  charac- 
teristic tremor  diminishes  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
finally  disappears  entirely.     This  diminution  progresses  in  an 
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inverse  mtio  to  the  increase  in  the  prominence  of  the  paralysis  and 
tlie  contractures.  Anotlier  form  of  ti'emor,  however,  frequently 
appears  at  this  tuiu\  namely,  tJie  clonic  tremor  on  passive  dorsal 
flexion  of  the  foot  (tlu^  Ko-cfiUed  epilepsie  spinale  of  Brown- 
Socjuard  and  Charcot).  We  have  already  shown  (Part  I.,  p.  101) 
that  this  is  a  n^ttex  ])henomenon,  and  that  it  is  usually  connected 
with  in(!reasod  tendon-r(?ttexos.  B(»3'ond  the  external  form,  it  has 
nothing  in  common  witli  tlie  volitional  tremor,  and  only  a  super- 
licial  obs(»rver  would  confound  it  with  the  tremor  that  accompa- 
nies voluntary  movem<*nts,  and  utilize  it  in  the  characterization 
of  multiple  sclerosis. 

The  origin  of  the  typical  volitional  tremor  of  multiple  scle- 
rosis is  as  yet  (exceedingly  problematical.  It  is  a  variety  of 
derang(*ment  of  co-ordination,  which,  however,  when  closely  ex- 
amined, differs  vovy  essentially  from  true  ataxia,  and  hence  must 
certainly  have  another  anatomical  basis.  Charcot's  theory,  that 
the  relatively  long  persistence  of  the  axis-cylinders  in  the  sclero- 
tic nodules  might  })erhaps  have  something  to  do  with  it,  because 
the  impulse  of  th(^  will  would  be  conducted  through  the  naked 
axis-cylind<?rs  only  in  a  sort  of  jerking  manner,  will  certainly  not 
find  many  adhenmts.  It  is  op4?n  to  too  many  objections.  The 
theory,  that  some  specific  locaUzaiion  of  the  sclerotic  nodules  \a 
answembhj  for  the  production  of  the  tremor,  is  certainly  moie 
plausibh*,  and  it  is  maintained  by  many  authors.  Ordenstein 
asserts,  that  it  is  principally  the  pons  and  the  parts  of  the  brain 
situated  in  front  of  it,  that  come  into  question  here,  and  Ham- 
mond says,  that  the  tremor  is  wanting  in  the  exclusively  spinal 
cases. 

In  point  of  fact,  if  we  pass  in  review  the  recorded  cases  of 
simple  chronic  myelitis,  we  do  not  find  this  characteristic  tremor 
enumerated  among  the  symptoms,  even  when  several  centres  of 
disease  exist  in  the  cord.  The  matter  becomes  more  difficult  to 
decide,  when  the  individual  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  are  under 
examination,  because  in  them  the  wide  extension  and  great  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  nodules  place  almost  unconquerable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  every  attempt  to  draw  a  simple  and  clear  conclusion. 
Still,  a  critical  study  of  these  cases  reveals  some  facts  that  are 
worthy  of  note.    Thus  Ebstein  describes  a  case  of  purely  spinal 
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localization  witJwvi  tremor,  but  with  ataxia ;  in  Kelp's  case,  on 
the  contrary,  which  belonged  to  the  purely  cerebral  form,  the 
tremor  was  present.  Engesser  also  describes  a  case  without  tre- 
mor, in  which  the  localization  was  predominantly  spinal,  and 
Vulpian's  first  case  was  of  the  same  sort.  Prom  these  facts  it 
seems  to  follow,  that  the  localizalion  of  single  Tiodules  in  the 
brain  iSy  in  point  offdct^  necessary  for  the  prod/wctionof  the  tre- 
mor. It  is  still  more  difficult  to  decide  exactly  what  parts  of 
the  brain  must  be  aflfected,  in  order  to  produce  the  tremor.  I 
have  examined  twenty-two  recent  cases,  with  a  special  view  to 
the  decision  of  this  question.  In  all  of  them  which  had  pre- 
sented the  tremor  during  life,  the  structures  of  the  caudex  (pons, 
medulla  oblongata,  pedunculi,  etc.),  besides  other  portions  of 
the  brain,  were  particularly  involved  in  the  sclerosis;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  tremor  was  absent 
during  life,  although  nodules  existed  elsewhere  in  the  brain, 
there  were  either  none  at  all  or  at  most  only  small  ones  in 
the  pons,  the  oblongata,  the  cerebellum,  etc.  (See  the  cases  of 
Jolly,  Leube  and  Engesser).  Uncertain  and  ambiguous  as  these 
facts  may  be,  they  at  all  events  speak  in  favor  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Ordenstein,  that  the  localization  of  the  nodules  in 
the  pons  and  the  parts  of  the  brain  situated  anterior  to  it,  is  an 
essential  condition  for  the  production  of  the  tremor.  This  con- 
clusion withal  necessarily  rests  on  very  insecure  foundations, 
and  numerous  observations  are  requisite  for  its  complete  con- 
firmation. At  all  events,  the  appearance  of  volitional  tremor 
furnishes  even  now  valuable  evidence  that  a  pathological  pro- 
cess has  been  established  in  the  brain  itself,  evidence  which, 
in  doubtful  cases,  may  prove  of  great  diagnostic  value. 

Among  the  motor  symptoms,  the  tonic  contraction  of  the 
paralyzed  muscles,  which  appears  in  the  later  stages  and  may 
subsequently  increase  to  very  marked  cordra/sture^  also  deserves 
mention.  It  affects  pre-eminently  the  lower  extremities,  which 
are  also,  as  a  rule,  more  intensely  affected  by  the  paralysis.  At 
first  isolated  attacks  of  spasmodic  extension,  of  tonic  stiffness  of 
the  legs,  etc.,  occur,  either  spontaneously  or  when  the  patients 
attempt  to  perform  some  movement ;  or  they  may  be  excited  by 
external  cutaneous  irritants,  or  probably  also  by  violent  emo- 
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tioiis.  In  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease,  movements,  whicli 
are  otherwise  still  practicable,  may  be  greatly  interfered  with 
by  these  attacks  of  stiffness  and  rigidity.  Tlie  attacks  become 
I)rogressively  more  frequent  and  more  prolonged,  until  finally 
permanent  contractures  in  the  position  of  extension  are  devel- 
oped ;  the  legs  are  as  rigid  as  sticks,  and  are  held  closely  to- 
gether by  contmcture  of  the  abductors;  the  feet  are  in  the 
varo-equinus  position.  Sometimes,  however,  contractures  in  the 
])08ition  of  flexion  are  developed  at  a  later  period.  These  con- 
tract ui-es  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation of  the  tendon-reflexes.  The  already  repeatedly  de- 
scribed, clonic  twitching  of  one  or  even  of  both  legs  excited  by 
passive  dorsiil  flexion  of  the  foot  (called  by  Charcot  tonic  spinal 
epilepsy),  has  been  mentioned  particularly  by  many  observers. 
This  clonus  can  be  excited  by  cutaneous  irritation,  as  well  as  by 
passive  dorsal  fl(^xion  of  the  foot ;  it  is  also  excited  occasionally 
by  voluntary  movements  and  by  the  act  of  defecation  or  of  mic- 
turition. 

Tlie  upper  extremities  are  rarely  the  seat  of  contractures. 
Still,  exceptions  do  occur,  when  the  paralysis  has  extended  to 
the  arms ;  the  contractures  have  then  been  observed  both  in  the 
flexed  and  the  extended  positions.  Schuele  observed  in  one  case 
a  temporary,  cataleptic  or  tetanic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  extremities. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  probably  the  same  as 
that  of  the  analogous  symptoms  in  simple  chronic  myelitis :  in- 
terruption of  the  tracks  for  controlling  the  reflex  actions  and 
increase  of  the  reflex  activity  on  the  one  hand,  and  direct  irrita- 
tion of  the  motor  tracks  on  the  other.  Their  anatomical  basis 
must,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  assumed  to  be 
the  development  of  sclerotic  nodules  in  the  lateral  columns  and 
the  consecutive,  descending  secondary  degeneration  of  the  same 
columns. 

Among  the  cerebral  disturbances,  the  impairment  of  speech 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  first ;  it  is  a  frequent,  a  striking,  and, 
for  the  diagnosis,  an  important  symptom.  The  so-called  scan- 
mng  speech  is  the  form  of  impairment  which  is  most  frequently 
observed.    The  speech  is  slow,  drawling,  and  hesitating ;  every 
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syllable  is  pronounced  separately  and  distinctly,  the  words  being 
as  it  were  scanned.  Later  on,  particular  letters  are  pronounced 
indistinctly  and  replaced  by  others,  a  peculiarity  that  was  espe- 
cially marked  in  Radlick's  case.  Finally,  in  the  more  intense 
degrees,  the  entire  articulate  expression  becomes  indistinct,  lal- 
ling,  and  even  unintelligible.  The  impairment  consequently  is 
not  a  true  stuttering,  and  neither  is  it  the  form  of  impediment 
which  is  so  common  in  progressive  cerebral  paralysis.  In  paraly- 
sis, the  words  tumble  over  one  another,  syllables  and  words  are 
left  out  entirely  or  are  jumbled  together  in  a  confused  mass,  and 
letters  and  syllables  are  inserted  in  the  wrong  places ;  in  multiple 
sclerosis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  words  fall  from  the  lips  in  a 
hesitating,  regular,  scanning  manner. 

The  mobility  of  the  lips  is  often  impaired,  and  they  may 
present  slight  twitching  movements  in  speaking.  In  many  cases 
the  tongue  can  only  be  put  out  in  a  slow  and  tremulous  manner. 

The  monotony  of  the  voice^  which  has  been  already  spoken  of, 
is  in  most  of  the  cases  a  striking  peculiarity.  The  voice  remains 
in  the  same  key,  is  weak  and  low,  and  often  almost  whispering ; 
it  breaks  readily  when  forced  efforts  are  made.  Leube  examined 
one  such  case  with  the  laryngoscope,  and  found  that  the  vocal 
cords  could  be  brought  together,  but  that  their  tension  was 
soon  relaxed  and  frequently  changed.  In  one  case  observed  by 
myself,  the  monotony  alternated  with  the  exactly  opposite  con- 
dition ;  there  was  a  constant,  rhythmical,  perfectly  regular 
change  in  the  key  at  fixed  musical  intervals,  e.  g.^  a  third,  so 
that  the  key  was  altered  in  the  pronunciation  of  every  syllable, 
always  observing,  however,  the  same  interval,  just  as  if  the 
patient  were  constantly  singing  a-c,  a-c,  a-c,  etc.  The  effect  pro- 
duced was  very  peculiar. 

Leube' s  observations  show,  that  this  peculiar  disturbance  of 
the  voice  probably  depends  on  a  diminution  in  the  innervation 
and  the  capacity  of  the  vocal  cords.  Whether  the  scanning  is 
due  to  the  same  cause  is  still  questionable.  Leube  attempts  to 
explain  it  also  by  the  exhaustion  and  weakness  of  the  cords ; 
their  capacity,  according  to  him,  is  only  equal  to  the  production 
of  isolated  syllables,  and  hence  the  syllables  are  enunciated  in  an 
isolated  manner.    Under  such  circumstances,  however,  we  should 
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Tather  expect  to  find  the  articulation  confased  and  precipitate. 
Persons  who  sufFer  from  weakness  of  the  vocal  cords  due  to 
otlier  causes  are  not  wont  to  scan.  It  seems  to  us,  consequently, 
that  in  order  to  account  for  tlie  scanning,  we  must  assume  the 
existence  of  disturbances  in  the  nerve-tracks  tliat  preside  over 
articulation. 

Tlie  entire  disturbance  of  speech  can  in  most  cases  be  referred 
to  the  presence  of  sclerotic  nodules  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
the  pons.  Still  we  cnnnot  exclude  the  i)ossibility,  that  nodules 
located  further  forward  in  the  nerve-tracks  for  the  oi^gans  of 
speech  may  be  answerable  for  this  disturbance.  Jolly's  case 
c<>rtainly  presented  the  impairment  of  speech,  and  still  there 
wei-e  absolutely  no  changes  in  the  p<ms,  and  only  doubtful  altera- 
tions in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

In  connection  with  the  above  we  must  consider  the  mani/esta- 
iions  of  bulbar  paralysis^  which  have  l>e<m  observed  in  several 
cases  (Joffroy,  Leub<?,  Schuele,  Jolly,  and  others),  and  which  give 
us  a  distinct  glimpse  of  the  typical  form  of  that  affection.  Im- 
l>aired  mobility  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
])anilysis  of  the  velum  palati,  permanently  open  mouth,  increased 
secretion  of  saliva,  etc.,  are  the  symptoms.  In  the  majority  of 
the  cases  they  an*  cc»rtainly  due  to  the  presence  of  nodules  in  the 
bulb,  but  Jolly's  case  proves  that  this  is  not  invariably  and  neces- 
sarily the  case ;  in  it  the  morbid  process  a  wide-spread  sclerosis, 
was  l(K*ated  more  centrally. 

The  disturbanres  of  respiration^  which  are  often  observed, 
also  belong  her<i  b<*yond  a  doubt.  Especially  characteristic  are 
the  disturbances  in  the  innervation  of  the  larj-nx,  which  manifest 
themselves  on  the  one  side  by  the  already  described  monotony  of 
speech,  and  on  tlie  other  by  the  isiridulons  inspirations^  which 
are  frequently  obsc*n-ed  during  laughing,  weeping,  etc.  Tliey 
may  probably  b«»  explained  by  a  paresis  of  the  crico-arytsenoidei 
postici. 

Tlie  nystagniHS  is  usually  the  most  striking  of  all  the  eye 
symptoms.  It  consists  of  short  twitches,  which  have  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  draw  th(»  (»yes  sometimes  in  an  outward  and  some- 
times in  an  inward  direction :  they  are  at  times  persistent,  but 
again  may  occur  only  during  forced  accommodation,  or  when 
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movements  are  performed  with  the  extremities.  In  the  latter 
case  the  eyes  present  nothing  abnormal,  when  the  body  is  in  a 
state  of  general  rest.  This  symptom  is  pretty  common  ;  accord- 
ing to  Charcot  it  is  met  with  in  about  half  of  the  cases.  Whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  this  nystagmus  differs  from  the  ordinary 
nystagmus  of  eye- patients ;  whether  or  not  it  is  an  essentially 
different  disturbance,  are  questions  that  must  ^tiU  be  left  open. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
'^ataxic  nystagmus''  (disturbance  of  co-ordination  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eye),  recently  differentiated  and  described  by  Fried- 
reich ; '  in  other  cases  it  may  be  analogous  to  the  volitional 
tremor. 

Both  physiological  and  pathological  facts  (compare  the  ac- 
count given  in  the  work  of  Friedreich  just  cited)  warrant  the 
assumption,  that  the  cerebellum,  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
the  medulla  oblongata  possess  important  functions  relating  to 
the  co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  the  eyes.  Hence  it  is 
probable,  that  the  presence  of  sclerotic  nodules  in  these  struc- 
tures may  be  the  cause  of  the  nystagmus  in  multiple  sclerosis. 
This  still  lacks  positive  demonstration,  however. 

The  next  symptom  in  point  of  frequency  is  arnblyopia,  a  pro- 
gressive weakness  of  sight,  sometimes  accompanied  by  color- 
blindness and  diminution  of  the  field  of  vision,  and,  in  rare  cases, 
increasing  to  complete  amaurosis.  Sometimes  the  development 
of  the  amblyopia  is  preceded  by  photopsia,  flashes  of  light,  etc. 
On  ophthalmoscopic  examination  the  papilla  is  sometimes  found 
perfectly  normal  or  only  partially  diseased,  while  in  other  cases 
it  is  in  a  state  of  pronounced  white  atrophy.  All  this  is  prob- 
ably produced  chiefly  by  sclerotic  nodules  in  the  tractus  and 
the  nervi  optici.  The  fact  that  these  nodules  are  essentially 
of  an  interstitial  character,  affecting  the  nerve-fibres  only  at  a 
later  stage,  and  in  a  secondary  manner,  is,  according  to  Charcot, 
the  reason  why  the  amblyopia  is  not  very  intense  and  complete  ; 
the  axis-cylinders,  being  left  intact  for  a  long  time,  are  still  capa- 
ble of  performing  their  functions.* 

*  Ueber  Ataxie  mlt  besonderer  BerUoksichtigang  der  hereditaren.  Forinen.    Viroh. 
Arch.  Bd.  68.  1876. 

"^  See  also  Foerster^  Beziebung  der  Krankheiten  des  NerTeiujfteniB  ram  Sehoigan, 
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Finally,  diplopia  is  not  nnfrequently  observed,  sometimes  as 
an  initial  and  transient  symptom,  sometimes  in  the  later  stages, 
when  it  depends  on  complete  and  permanent  paralysis  of  the 
different  muscles  of  the  eye.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  these 
later  disturbances  are  to  be  ascribed  sometimes  to  nodules  in  the 
peripheral  nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles,  sometimes  to  nodules  in 
the  intra-cerebral  tracks  for  the  innervation  of  these  muscles. 

Impairments  of  smell,  tastey  and  Jiearing  occur  in  isolated 
cases,  but  they  are  rare,  and  hence  possess  no  great  importance. 

Psychical  disturbances^  on  the  other  hand,  are  common,  and 
belong  essentially  to  the  morbid  picture.  In  the  commencement 
and  in  the  milder  cases,  simple  depression  of  spirits  and  impair- 
ments of  the  memory,  the  intelligence,  and  the  intellectual  ca- 
pacity, are  observed.  With  these  are  combined  attacks  of  yawn- 
ing or  sobbing,  and  a  great  tendency  to  laugh  or  weep  without 
motive.  Later  on  the  patit^nts  become  stupid,  the  face  acquiring 
a  corn^spondingly  apathetic  and  varyingly  stupid  expression. 
Sonif^times,  however,  the  mental  disorder  becomes  very  pro- 
nounced ;  an  intense  melancholia,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
Btui)or,  rejection  of  food,  etc.,  or  mania  with  delusions  of  perse- 
cution or  of  grandeur,  conditions  of  exaltation,  etc.,  may  be 
developed.  These  disorders  can  run  their  usual  course,  termi- 
nating finally  in  complete  destruction  of  the  intellectual  life. 

It  is  clear,  that  all  these  disturbances  can  be  ascribed  only  to 
the  development  of  nodules  of  sclerosis  in  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebrum.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  however,  that  we 
have  not  yet  discovered  the  exact  relations  of  the  specific  local- 
izations of  the  nodules  to  the  particular  forms  of  the  mental 
disorder. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  an  almost  constant,  or 
at  all  events,  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  a  frequent  symptom, 
viz.,  the  vertigo.  This  often  makes  its  appearance  very  early, 
even  in  the  prodromal  stage.  According  to  Charcot,  the  dizzi- 
ness is  usually  of  the  turning  variety ;  the  jmtients  feel  as  if  they 
themselves  were  turning  around,  or  it  seems  to  them  that  all  the 

in  the  Gr&fe-S&misch  Handbuoh  d.  Anf^enheilk.  VII.  1.  p.  104 ;  9jA  KieiuUHieh^  Zar 
Kenntniss  der  graacn  Dcgencr.  der  Sehaerven  bei  Erkrankangen  dos  Oexebrospiiiml^jB- 
tems.    DiM.  Erlangen.  1875. 
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surrounding  objects  are  engaged  in  a  gyratory  movement  This 
vertigo  occurs  in  short,  isolated  attacks.  Its  mode  of  develop- 
ment is  entirely  unknown.  Occasionally  an  existing  diplopia 
may  give  rise  to  a  visual  vertigo  (Gesichtsschwindel)  which  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  other  form. 

We  have,  last  of  all,  to  mention  one  other  group  of  symptoms, 
which  also  stands  in  direct  connection  with  the  brain,  viz.,  the 
apoplectiform  attacks.  These  are  apparently  entirely  analogous 
to  the  apoplectiform  attacks  in  progressive  paralysis,  in  which 
disease  they  have  been  long  known  and  accurately  studied. 

It  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  epileptiform  attacks, 
\irhich  are  likewise  not  infrequent  in  paralysis,  occur  in  multiple  sclerosis  as  welL 
Charcot  has  not  yet  met  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  observed  in 
Kelp^s  case,  and  Leube  reports  one  case  (without  an  autopsy)  in  which  an  epilepti- 
form attack  was  observed. 

The  apoplectiform  attacks  occur  only  in  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis — about  one- 
iifth  of  them,  according  to  Charcot.  They  are  characterized  by 
the  abrupt  development  of  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  accompa- 
nied by  considerable  elevation  of  temperature.  After  slight  pro- 
droma,  such  as  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  head,  an  apathy 
and  an  obscuration  of  consciousness  appear,  which  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  may  increase  to  deep  coma.  The  face  is  red  and 
hot,  the  pulse  quick,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  40°  or  41°  C. 
(104°-105|°  F.).  Very  soon  the  existence  of  hemiplegia  can  be 
demonstrated  by  the  complete  relaxation  of  the  extremities  of 
one  side.  After  a  shorter  or  longer  interval  (one  or  two  days) 
the  consciousness  reappears,  the  temperature  falls,  and  the  pa- 
tient sinks  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  awakens  relatively 
well.  The  hemiplegia,  however,  persists  for  a  few  days  longer, 
and  then  disappears  gradually.  These  attacks  are  nevertheless 
invariably  followed  by  a  general  aggravation  of  the  disease. 

Attacks  of  this  sort  may  be  repeated  several  times.  They  may 
recur  every  few  months,  or  even  at  intervals  of  a  year.  Some- 
times death  occurs  during  the  attack,  while  the  patient  is  in  a 
condition  of  deep  coma. 

The  interpretation  of  these  attacks  is  still  very  obscure.  They 
differ  from  true  apoplexy  particularly  in  the  high  tempemture  ol 
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the  body,  the,  as  a  mle^  gradaal  development  of  the  coma,  and 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  hemiplegia. 

The  autopsies  in  such  cases  reveal  no  signs  of  acnte  conges^ 
tion  of  the  brain.  Charcot  could  never  discover  in  them  either 
oedema  or  hypenemia,  or,  in  fact,  anything  but  old  changes. 
He  draws  attention,  however,  to  the  fact,  that  these  attacks  are 
only  met  with  in  those  cases  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  pons 
and  the  medulla  oblongata  are  involved  either  primarily  or  sec- 
ondarily. We  are,  however,  still  ignorant  of  the  actoal  cause  of 
these  very  transient  but  violent  attacks.  The  suggestion,  that 
they  perhaps  indicate  the  acute  development  of  new  nodules  of 
sclerosis,  has  little  to  support  it ;  they  would  in  that  case  be 
much  more  common. 


The  above  embraces  all  the  chief  symptoms  of  multiple  scle- 
rosis, but  it  still  remains  for  us  to  mention  briefly  a  few  uncom- 
mon  symptoms^  which  are  occasionally  met  with,  although  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  typical  morbid  picture.  The  first  of  these 
to  be  mentioned  is  the  mtLScvlar  atrophy.  This  may  attain  a 
very  high  grade,  and  may  present  itself  in  any  part  of  the  body — 
in  the  upper  or  the  lower  extremities,  in  the  neck,  the  face,  or 
even  in  the  tongue  (Ebstein).  It  is  unquestionably  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  localization  of  sclerotic  nodules  in  the  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  gray  substance. 

With  this  atrophy  the  condition  of  the  electric  irritability 
stands  in  the  most  intimate  connection.  The  latter  usually 
remains  intact  for  a  long  time,  or  presents  at  most  only  slight 
quantitative  changes.  In  the  later  stages,  when  there  is  increas- 
ing atrophy,  the  elfHstric  irritability  may  diminish  very  consider- 
ably ;  at  such  times  accurate  examination  will  undoubtedly  re- 
veal also  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  Thus,  Leube  observed 
marked  impairment  of  the  electric  irritability  with  indications 
of  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  In  Engesser's  case  the  irrita- 
bility was  at  first  increased,  and  subsequently  considerably 
diminished.  The  customary  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
nutritive  state  of  the  muscles  and  the  condition  of  the  gray  sub- 
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stance  corresponding  to  them^  are  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts. 
The  electrical  examination  has  not,  however,  up  to  the  present 
time  proved  of  any  great  practical  value. 

The  disturbances  qf  the  vesical  function  are  also  variable  and 
inconstant.  They  are  often  wanting  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
set  in  in  various  forms  and  degrees ;  they  are  sometimes  marked 
by  great  fluctuations  in  intensity  (Engesser's  case),  but  do  not 
present  anything  that  is  at  all  characteristic.  The  entire  history 
of  the  vesical  complications  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  chronic 
myelitis.  This  may  be  said  also  of  the  affection  of  the  sphincter 
ani. 

The  disf  iirbances  of  the  sexual  functions  are  also  very  incon- 
stant. Sometimes  the  sexual  power  is  retained  for  a  long  time, 
and  again  it  is  lost  at  an  early  period.  In  some  cases  excessive 
onanism  gives  evidence  of  unusual  sexual  excitement. 

In  a  few  cases  the  so-called  taJ)ic  symptoms  are  developed  in 
a  very  pronounced  manner ;  disturbances  of  the  cutaneous  sen- 
sibility, impairment  of  the  muscular  sense,  lancinating  pains, 
girdle-sensation,  distinct  ataxia,  staggering  when  the  eyes  are 
closed,  etc.,  are  observed  in  such  cases.  In  most  of  these  cases, 
this  may  be  explained  by  the  development  of  a  large  sclerotic 
nodule,  or  of  several  such  nodules,  in  the  posterior  columns.  A 
combination  of  band-shaped  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns 
with  insular  sclerosis  of  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system,  is  also 
possible.  Such  cases  may  interpose  grave  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  diagnosis.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  presence  of  other  symp- 
toms, which  belong  only  to  sclerosis,  will  clear  up  the  matter. 
At  all  events,  the  cases  of  hereditary  ataxia  described  by  Fried- 
reich (1.  c),  which,  as  far  as  their  clinical  history  is  concerned, 
occupy  a  sort  of  intermediate  position  between  ordinary  sclerosiai 
of  tlie  posterior  columns  and  insular  sclerosis,  but  still  must 
unquestionably  be  classed  only  under  sclerosis  of  the  posterior 
columns,  warn  us  to  be  very  careful  in  making  a  diagnosis.  We 
shall  return  to  this  subject  in  another  place. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  symptoms  of  the  so-called  lateral 
sclerosis  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  clinical  history ; 
paresis  of  the  lower  extremities,  muscular  contractions,  increased 
tendon-reflexes  without  disturbances  of  sensibility,  etc.    These 
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symptoms  may  even  exist  alone  for  a  long  time,  and  their  true 
significance  may  then  only  be  cleared  up  by  the  development  of 
cerebi-al  symptoms  at  a  later  period.  A  primary  or  secondary 
sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  accounts  sufficiently  for  this  state 
of  affairs,  as  has  already  been  stated  above. 

But  little  progress  has  as  yet  been  made  in  the  differentiation 
of  different  forms  of  multiple  sclerosis.  The  French  authors 
distinguish  a  cerebrospinal^  a  purely  cerebral^  and  a  purely  spi- 
nal form.  The  correctness  of  this  division  has  not  yet,  however, 
been  demonstrated  with  satisfactory  clearness,  and  it  is  even 
positively  rejected  by  some  authorities  (Buchwald  et  al.).  A 
sharp  separation,  an  unquestionable  limitation  of  the  affection 
to  the  brain  alone  or  to  the  cord  alone^  is  in  all  probability 
very  rare.  Still,  there  undoubtedly  are  cases,  in  which  the  locali- 
zation is  so  predominantly  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  nervous 
centres,  that  we  ai*e  justified  in  speaking  of  a  cerebral  and  a 
spinal  form  in  a  somewhat  wider  sense. 

The  cerebro-spinal  form  has  been  described  in  the  preceding 
pages.  The  cerebral  form  seems  to  be  relatively  very  rare.  The 
cases  recorded  by  Kelp  and  Jolly  should  probably  be  classed 
here.  In  tliis  form  only  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  present ;  the 
psychosis  usually  occupies  the  foreground  in  the  clinical  pic- 
ture. The  tremor  is  said  to  precede  the  paralytic  manifestations. 
In  other  respects  the  clinical  picture  cannot  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  the  cerebro-spinal  form ;  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  the 
simultaneous  implication  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  limitation  of  the  spinal  form  to  the  cord  is  usually  more 
easily  recognized.  Generally,  it  is  sufllciently  characterized  by 
the  absence  of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  particularly  the  nystag- 
mus, the  volitional  tremor,  the  psychical  disorders,  the  vertigo, 
the  apoplectiform  attacks,  etc.  The  disturbances  of  speech  and 
of  co-ordination  may,  however,  be  present.  In  Ebstein's  case, 
for  instance,  there  were  no  cerebral  symi)toms  and  no  tremor, 
but  there  were  disturbances  of  speech  and  of  co-ordination.  In 
Engesser's  case,  which  also  presented  an  almost  purely  spinal 
type,  and  formed  a  sort  of  transition  to  diffuse  chronic  myelitis, 
the  tremor,  the  disturbance  of  speech,  the  nystagmus,  the  vertigo 
and  the  apoplectiform  attacks  were  wanting.    Vulpian  also  de- 
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&s  a  purely  spinal  form  wUhout  tremor,  witli  tlie  exception 
reflex  clonus  in  ti»»^  l«*g,  wlikli,  of  course,  must  not  be  eon- 

led  with  the  volitional  tremor.  In  cases  like  these,  the 
9\y  spinal  localization  can  be  easily  recognized.  The  great 
Iculty,  however,  will  be  to  determine  the  existence  of  mul- 
m  nodules.  Usually,  the  clinicul  picture  will  present  a  liope- 
fcimilarity  to  that  of  simple  chronic  myelitis,  and  we  can 
y  regard  it  as  a  happy  accident,  wJien  the  localization  of  the 
lilies  is  suclu  that  we  can  recognize  from  the  symptoms  a 
ulianeous  affection  of  several  isolated  parts  of  the  cord.  A 
m  study  of  the  symptoms  will  enable  us  to  succeed  in  this  in 
ae  cases.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  fnrther  details  on 
fc  point, 

Kliere  still  remains  a  certain  number  of  cases,  wltich  I  might 
B  unusual  or  anomalous,  in  which  the  autopsj'-  reveals  a 
iniple  cerebrO'Spinal  sclerosis,  although  during  life  thecliarac- 
ristic  symptoms  of  the  affection  were  absent,  and  a  diagnosis 
^consequently  impracticahh^  An  example  of  this  is  furnished 
fihe  case  pablished  by  Westphal,  in  the  new  Charite-Annalen; 

(is  case  tlie  only  symptoms  were  paraple.^gia  with  conti-actnres 
coincident  dementia.     A  very  similar  case  was  recently  ob- 
d  in  the  hospital  at  Leyden,  and  was  published  by  Killian 
r  the  name  of  myelitis  diffusa.     The  clinical  history  of  the 
is  veiy  unsatisfacttny  (demi^ntia,  *^xtensive  paralysis  with 
tttnictures),  but  anatomically  it  was  pkiinly  nothing  else  than 
?minated,  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis.     Several  cases  similar  to 
are  to  be  found  in  medical  literature.      Herej  as  well  as 
rhere  in  the  pathology  of  the  central  nervous  system,  we 
gst  accustom  ourselves  to  the  facts,  that  processes  apparently 
■ar  in  nature  and  extent  do  not  always  produce  the  same 
Pmptonis,  and  that,  as  a  natural  consequence,  w^eshidl  be  unable 
Bake  an  accurate  diagnosis  during  life  in  not  a  few  cases. 

Course — Duration—  Term  Inat  ions. 


%Tcot  has  very  appropriately  distinguished  three  stages, 
^  which  the  as  a  rule  exceedingly  slow  and  chronic  course  of 
Idisease  can  be  divided.     His  flrst  stage  embraces  the  com- 
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menceraent  and  development  of  the  disease  up  to  the  ap; 
of  maiktfd  incapacity  for  motion,  with  contmcturea.    Tlib 
may  last  from  two  to  six  years  or  even  longer. 

Develoiiinent  generally  very   slow ;    someiimes  begins 
cephalic  symptoms,  headache,  vertigo,  uncertain  gait,  eta ; 
frequentlyj  however,  with  spinal  symptoms — paresis  of  the  1 
extremities,  etc.  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  supervention  of  m 
symptoms,  the  appearance  of  tremor,  etc.,  ai-e  necessan*  fo 
plete  and  clear  up  the  clinical  picture.     In  rare  cast^^  a  ni^^i* 
rapid  development  with  more  violent  manifestations  is  < 
occurrence  of  an  apoplectiform  attack, gastralgic  trouble.%i    ,uj 
which  pamlyses,  disturbances  of  co-ordination^  tremor,  dc.,aft 
superadded  in  rapid  succession*  ( 

Very  slowly  and  gradually  the  above  described  syi 
fully  developed.  Ctiusidemble  ameliomtions  may  mnir,  m 
sometimes  a  very  striking  improvement,  which  persists  for  moutiJi 
and  years,  is  observed,  but  the  progressive  course  of  tliediieiai 
is  oniy  temporarily  checked-  Sometimes  sooner,  soiiikiib* 
later,  the  various  characteristic  symptoms  appear,  unv'  '•  ''' 
the  complete  morbid  picture  is  developed.  The  patient 
more  and  more  helpless,  their  intellectual  powers  more  and nww 
impaired,  complete  paraplegia  cuntines  them  to  the  bed,  ^ 
tremor  deprives  them  of  the  use  of  their  hands,  and  at  lasltk» 
legs  become  rigid,  contractured,  and  the  seat  of  frequent  sjfr 
modic  clonus. 

The  second  stage,  that  of  the  completely  developed  disea*^ 
is  now  attained.  This  stage  too  can  last  a  number  of  yeJB^ 
from  four  to  six  or  even  more.  The  disease  remains  iu  genen 
at  the  same  point,  without  producing  disturbances  of  thegemsf 
nutrition  or  other  threatening  symptoms*  In  spite  of  their hdj 
lessness  and  rigidity,  in  spite  of  the  eternal  trembling  and  tl 
constant  confinement  to  bed,  the  patients  often  remain  m 
nourished,  and  present  a  tolerably  fair  appeai'ance,  the  slowb 
unceasing  progress  of  the  affection  being  often  appreciable  oi 
to  the  practised  eye  of  the  physician. 

Gradually  the  third  stage  appears  on  the  scene;  it  is  chai 
terized  by  impairment  of  the  vegetative  functions,  with  simnltai 
ous  development  of  threatening  nervous  symptoms.     Lossj 
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appetite,  digestive  distarbances,  and  emaciation  set  in ;  the  par- 
alysis of  the  bladder  leads  to  cystitis ;  bed-sores  with  consecu- 
tive pyaemic  or  septiceemic  fever  are  developed ;  the  increasing 
bulbar  symptoms  impair  the  nutrition  still  more,  and  apoplec- 
tiform attacks  threaten  life  directly. 

Under  these  circumstances  death  is  no  longer  distant.  The 
patients  may  succumb  before  the  augmenting  difficulties  of  deg- 
lutition and  respiration,  or  in  an  apoplectiform  attack  (sometimes 
with  enormous  increase  of  temperature  during  the  agony)^  or  the 
general  cachexia  may  lead  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  life.  Not 
unfrequently,  however,  death  is  brought  about  more  rapidly  by 
some  intercurrent  disease,  such  as  typhus,  pneumonia^  pleurisy, 
pulmonary  consumption,  or  the  like.  Pulmonary  affections,  in 
particular,  are  among  the  most  frequent  complications  of  the 
last  stages. 

The  dicraiion  of  the  disease  is  very  variable.  There  are  cases 
which  terminate  fatally  in  one  or  two  years,  but  they  are  rai-e. 
In  other  cases  the  disease  drags  along  for  ten,  twelve,  seventeen, 
or  twenty  years.    The  usual  duration  is  about  five  to  ten  years. 

The  termination  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  invariably  death. 
It  is  true  that  marked  fluctuations  occur  as  it  runs  its  course, 
and  ameliorations  have  been  observed  that  seemed  to  border  on 
a  cure,  but  they  were  not  x)ermanent.  No  well-authenticated 
case  of  recovery  has  been  reported  up  to  the  present  time.  Vul- 
pian  records  a  case  of  multiple  sclerosis,  that  was  influenced  in  a 
remarkably  favorable  manner  by  an  intercurrent  varioloid  ;  the 
symptoms  disappeared  entirely,  but  returned  again  after  the 
lapse  of  three  years.  While  speaking  of  chronic  myelitis  (see  p. 
449)  we  mentioned  the  existence  of  similar  experiences. 

Diagnosis. 

The  recognition  of  multiple  sclerosis  may,  undei"  some  circum- 
stances, be  a  very  easy  matter,  and  under  other  circumstances  be 
very  difficult,  or  even  actually  impossible.  The  purfely  cerebral 
form  does  not  properly  come  into  question  here ;  it  cannot,  more- 
over, be  easily  confounded  with  diseases  of  the  cord.  The  purely 
spinal  form,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  frequently  undistin- 
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guishable  from  simple  chronic  myelitis ;  when  redaced  to  its 
elements,  moreover,  it  is  really  nothing  more  than  this. 

It  only  remains  for  us,  consequently,  to  consider  the  cerebro- 
spinal form,  which  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  frequent.  In 
pronounced  cases  it  can  be  recognized  with  the  greatest  facility ; 
in  the  rare,  anomalous  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  recognition 
is  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible.  The  symptoms  may  be  so 
trifling,  so  vague  and  undecided,  and  so  ambiguous,  that  a  diag- 
nosis is  either  impossible,  or  can  only  be  made  with  a  certain 
degree  of  probability. 

When,  however,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  following  symp- 
toms are  present,  the  disease  can  be  diagnosticated  without  diffi- 
culty :  commencement  with  vertigo  and  uncertainty  of  gait ;  more 
or  less  marked  paresis  and  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  combined 
with  the  characteristic  tremor  and  sometimes  also  with  ataxia, 
and  later  on  with  muscular  contmctions  and  contractures ;  im- 
pairment of  sight,  nystagmus,  and  the  characteristic  disturbance 
of  speech  ;  disproportion  between  the  intense  disturbance  of  mo- 
tility and  the  relatively  slight  disturbance  of  sensibility  ;  head- 
ache, attacks  of  dizziness,  psychical  disorders ;  finally,  bulbar 
symptoms,  disturbances  of  respiration,  apoplectiform  attacks. 

There  are  only  two  affections  with  which  the  disease  can  really 
be  confounded,  when  it  is  at  all  pronounced.  One  of  them  is 
parahfsis  agitans^  with  which  it  was  formerly  almost  univer- 
sally confounded,  and  for  which  it  is  even  yet  occasionally  mis- 
taken. Since  the  publication  of  Charcot's  excellent  descriptions, 
there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  this  mistake.  No  one  who 
has  ever  observed  closely  the  two  forms  of  disease  will  be  liable 
to  confound  them  with  one  another;  the  differences  are  too  strik- 
ing and  characteristic.  In  individual  cases,  the  significance  of 
jyartlcular  symptoms  (e.  g.^  the  tremor)  may,  it  is  true,  be  some- 
what obscure,  but  the  combined  clinical  picture  is,  as  a  rule,  so 
distinctive  that  the  diagnosis  is  easy. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  points  for  the  differen- 
tial diagnosis.  The  most  essential  is  the  variety  of  tJte  tremor. 
In  paralysis  agitans  it  has  the  character  of  short,  definite,  com- 
plicated movements,  resembling  oscillations ;  it  appears  during 
perfect  rest^  and  may  also  persist  during  voluntary  movement^ 
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but  is,  as  a  rule,  temporarily  controlled  by  volition;  it  rarely 
or  neoer  extends  to  the  head.  In  multiple  sclerosis  the  tremor 
ceases  entirely  during  rest;  it  is  excited  or  aggravated  by  vol- 
untary movements  ;  the  head  is  invariably  involved ;  its  form  is 
that  of  longer  and  more  extensive  oscillations,  or  regular  to  and 
fro  movements,  which  extend  to  the  entire  body  when  any  volun- 
tary exertion  is  made.  Paralysis  agitans  is  a  disease  of  advanced 
age;  it  may  be  said  to  never  occur  in  persons  under  forty  years 
of  age.  Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  disease  of  youth  and  middle  age^ 
and  is  seldom  or  never  developed  after  the  fortieth  year.  In 
paralysis  agitans  the  paresis  is  not  developed  until  long  after  the 
tremor,  perhaps  not  for  a  year  or  more ;  in  multiple  sclerosis  the 
paresis  or  paralysis,  as  a  rule,  precedes  the  tremor,  or,  at  all 
events,  follows  it  in  a  relatively  short  time.  In  paralysis  agitans 
the  cerebral  and  bulbar  symptoms,  the  scanning  speech,  the  im- 
pairment of  sight,  the  nystagmus,  the  vertigo,  the  ataxia,  the  dis- 
turbances of  sensibility  and  the  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  are 
wanting,  while  all  of  these  symptoms  belong  to  the  regular  and 
almost  invariable  phenomena  of  multiple  sclerosis.  In  addition 
to  these  symptoms— which  are  all-sufficient  for  most  cases — we 
can  also  deduce  points  for  the  differential  diagnosis  from  other 
phenomena,  which  cannot  be  enumerated  in  detail  here.  Above 
all  things,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  paralysis  agitans  is  a  dis- 
ease which  positively  is  not  based  on  gross  anatomical  changes  in 
the  central  organ,  while  in  multiple  sclerosis,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  to  deal  with  severe  anatomical  lesions. 

F.  Schultze  has  quite  recently  reported  a  case  of  paralysis  agitans,  in  which 
smaU  sclerotic  nodules  were  found  in  the  posterior  columns  and  the  left  lateral 
column  of  the  cervical  enlargement,  together  with  much  more  extensive  sclerotic 
changes  in  the  lumbar  enlargement.  One  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  from  this 
case,  that  multiple  sclerosis  may  also  be  the  anatomical  basis  of  the  syndrome  of 
paralysis  agitans ;  in  my  opinion,  however,  this  conclusion  would  be  decidedly  too 
far-fetched.  The  concurrence  in  this  case  was  in  all  probability  purely  accidental 
We  can  hardly  assume  the  small  nodules  in  the  cervical  medulla  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  paralysis  agitans,  in  the  face  of  the  numerous  and  well-authenticated  antagonis- 
tic facts.  Moreover,  the  much  larger  nodules  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  produced 
no  symptoms  at  all.  The  only  certain  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  case, 
is  that  the  existence  of  paralysis  agitans  docs  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
istence of  sclerotic  nodules  in  the  brain  and  the  cord.    At  aU  events,  it  is  evident 
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from  nunierous  facts  that  the  anatomical  baiia  of  paralysis  agitatis  U  tHU  < 
unknown,  and  that  in  all  prcpbabllitj  it  it  no^  to  be  found  in  aclcrotk  i 
the  cord. 

The  other  affection,  witli  which  the  disease  under  consH 
tion  may  possibly  be  confounded,  is  sclerosis  of  the  post«j 
columns,  lobes  dor  sails  (ataxie  locoraotrice).    Here,  too,  \ki 
rentiation  in  proTionnced  cases  is  usually  very  easy,  ev<>n  ihoii^'^ 
ataxia  is  not  at  all  rare  as  a  symptom  of  multiple  sclero^ii 

The  points  which  indicate  tabes  are  the  lancinating 
the  gii^dle-sensation,  the  disorders  of  sensation  and  of  llid 
der,  the  reeling  when  tlie  eyes  are  closed,  the  ataxia  ^ 
marked  impairment  of  the  gross  strengtli,  the  absence  uf  tliel 
don-retlexes,  of  the  nystagmus,  of  the  impairment  of  spewM 
of  the  psychical  disorders,  the  very  tardy  development  of] 
ses,  etc.     For  multiple  sclerosis  speak:  the  attacks  of  dia 
the  cerebral  symptoms,   the   early  appearance   of  paneseB^ 
paralyses,  the  development  of  contractures,  the  augn 
of  thn  tendon- reflexes,  the  tremor  (which  can  easily  be  i 
guisht-d  from  tlje   ataxia),  tlie    n^^stagmus,   the  disturbt 
speech,  the  psychical  disorders,  tlie  apoplectiform  attacks,^ 
Even  in  those  cases,  in  which  s3'mptoms  of  tabes  accomp 
multiple  sclerosis,  we  can,  as  a  rule,  recognise  the  prese 
multiple  nodules  from  the  pamlyses*  the  contractures,  tliil 
mor,  the  cerebral  symptoms,  the  vertigo,  etc. 

In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  impairment  of  speedifflj 
nystagmus,  Friedreich's  cases  of  hereditary  ataxia  are,  hov«w^j 
more  liable  to  be  niistaken  for  multiple  sclerosis,  and,  in M] 
French  authors  have  confounded  the  two   afTections  tog^ll 
In  this  they  are  unquestionablj^  wrong  ;  in  hereditary  ataxia' 
have  undoubtedly  to  deal  with  a  sclerosis  of  the  posteriq 
umns,  though,  it  is  true,  of  a  special  and  not  uncomplicattf 
It  can  be  distinguished  from  multiple  sclerosis  by  the  fact  J 
the  jmreses  and  paralyses,  the  contmctures  and  the  tendon-i" 
flexes,  the  disturbances  of  sensibility,  the  psychical  aTidbnlh 
symptoms,  the  vertiginous  and  apoplectiform  attacks,  etr. 
all  wanting. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  the  case  reported  by  Lcabe  (Jeoaer  Rmnkdiliv 
great  caution  is  necessary.     The  clinical  symptoms  were  those  of  muUtfklei 
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bat  at  the  autopsy  gray  degeneration  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  colamns  of  the 
cord  was  found,  together  with  diffuse  sclerosis  and  considerable  meningeal  changes 
in  the  brain.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  altogether  certain,  that  the  lesion  in  this  case 
consisted  of  "  the  usual  changes  of  a  gray  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns,^* 
but  it  evidently  follows  from  it  that  the  more  or  less  diffuse  affection  of  the  brain 
must  ultimately  give  rise  to  the  same  symptoms  as  the  multiple,  insular  affection. 
Tlie  same  centres  are  inyoWed  in  both  forms  of  the  disease,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  most  essential  symptoms  of  multiple  sderosis  are  produced  by  those 
nodules  that  are  located  in  the  brain. 

Some  other  affections  that  are  also  accompanied  by  active 
trembling  (tremor  senilis,  mercurialis,  saturninus,  etc.)  may  pre- 
sent certain  points  of  resemblance  to  multiple  sclerosis,  but  the 
differential  diagnosis  can  always  be  easily  made  from  the  anam- 
nesis alone. 

The  differentiation  from  chorea  minor  is  also,  as  a  rule,  easy, 
since  the  volitional  tremor  differs  very  essentially  from  the  cho- 
reic movements.  One  case  that  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, has,  however,  convinced  me,  that  the  choreic  motor-disturb- 
ance can,  like  ataxia,  occasionally  occur  as  a  concomitant  symp- 
tom in  multiple  sclerosis.  In  such  obscure  cases,  the  true  state 
of  affairs  will  only  be  recognized,  when  the  existence  of  multiple 
sclerosis  is  demonstrated  by  other  and  unequivocal  symptoms. 

In  this  connection,  too,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  facts, 
that  anomalous  and  obscure  cases  occur,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  entirely  accidental  and  irregular  localization  of 
the  nodules  in  the  nervous  system,  the  most  peculiar  clinical 
pictures  are  developed,  which  may  give  rise  to  all  sorts  of  errors 
in  diagnosis. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  i\iQ  prognosis  of  multiple  scle- 
rosis is,  under  all  circumstances,  an  unfavorable  one.  Up  to  the 
present  time  no  well-authenticated  case  of  recovery  has  been 
recorded.  The  ultimate  termination  of  the  affection  is  conse- 
quently a  question  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  although 
it  may  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  inform  the  patients  of  the 
fact.  To  encourage  them  stress  may  be  laid  on  the  fact,  that 
marked  remissions  and  ameliorations  which  persist  for  a  long 
time,  are  often  observed  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  To  most  of 
the  patients  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  a  long  duration  of  the 
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disease,  and  of  the  consequent  prolongation  of  life  for  years,  will 
prove  a  source  of  tolerable  comfort. 

The  special  prognosis  depends  of  course  upon  the  conditions 
of  each  particular  case.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  more  or  less  rapid  course 
of  the  disease,  and  the  development  of  particular  threatening 
symptoms,  such  as  cystitis,  bed-sores,  bulbar  symptoms,  apo- 
plectiform attacks,  etc.,  can  influence  the  prognosis.  This  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  general  principles  on  which  the 
prognosis  of  any  affection  must  be  based,  as  well  as  from  the 
description  of  the  disease  given  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Treatment 

In  all  essential  points,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  laid 
down  for  chronic  myelitis.  The  indications  and  principles  of 
treatment  are  the  same  in  both  affections,  but  in  multiple  scle- 
rosis we  must  expect  the  therapeutic  effect  to  be  still  more  lim- 
ited. In  fact,  all  authors  who  have  written  about  the  treatment  of 
multiple  sclerosis  agree  in  the  statement,  that  its  results  are  deci- 
dedl}'^  discouraging.  Charcot,  whose  experience  with  this  disease 
has  perhaps  been  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  man, 
although  his  cases,  it  is  true,  were  mostly  advanced  and  hope- 
less, has  almost  nothing  but  failures  to  report.  Arsenic,  bella- 
donna, bromide  of  potassium,  ergot,  and  strychnine,  proved  en- 
tirely useless  in  his  hands ;  chloride  of  gold  and  phosphate  of 
zinc  aggravated  rather  than  relieved  ;  nitrate  of  silver,  on  the 
contrary,  had  a  distinctly  favorable  effect,  which,  however,  was 
only  transitory  ;  hydropathy  proved  decidedly  useful  in  one 
case.  lie  recommends  that  further  investigations  be  made  with 
electricity.  Hammond  advises  chloride  of  barium  in  doses  of 
0.05  grm.  (three  quarters  of  a  grain)  three  times  a  day.  Schuele 
saw  a  transitory  improvement  after  the  cold-water  treatment,  and 
I  have  myself  had  a  similar  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  sev- 
eral cases  have  been  recorded  (Otto,  Baerwinkel,  Berlin),  which 
were  aggravated  by  the  use  of  the  thermae.  In  one  case  that  was 
treated  in  the  hospital  in  this  city,  marked  improvement  set  in 
under  the  use  of  subcutaneous  injections  of  arsenic ;  at  a  later 
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period  this  case  was  distinctly  benefited  by  the  galvanic  current. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  no  authenticated  case  of  recovery  is 
known. 

These  unsatisfactory  results,  however,  must  not  lead  us  to 
abandon  all  therapeutic  efforts,  especially  in  more  recent  cases ; 
in  these  a  favorable  result  may  occasionally  be  obtained,  just  as 
in  simple  chronic  myelitis.  In  the  first  place,  the  treatment  rec- 
ommended for  chronic  myelitis  must  be  steadily  and  patiently 
followed  out ;  the  persistent  employment  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent, of  hydropathy,  and  of  nitrate  of  silver,  is  especially  to  be 
commended.  If  these  remedies  prove  useless,  there  will  always 
be  time  and  opportunity  for  extended  therapeutic  trials  of  all 
possible  measures,  and  perhaps  accident  will  lead  to  the  discov- 
ery of  an  eflBicient  remedy  for  this,  at  present  hopeless,  disease. 
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Physiol.  Vermittlungswege  paralytischer  und  paret.  Erscheinungen.  Bayr.  firztL 
IntelligcnzbL  1858.  Nr.  IZ.—Oppoher,  Krankh.  des  R.-M.  Spitalszeit  1859. 
Nr.  21. — Trousseau,  De  Vatax.  locomotr.  progress.  Union  m6d.  1861.  Nr.  12, 
14,  20.--Bourdon,  Cas  d^atax.  loc.  Guz.  hebdom.  1861.  Nr.  4Ll,^Baurdon  et 
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V.  Arg.  nitr.  Verb.  d.  Bcrl.  med.  Ges.  1866.  Heft  2.  S.  IA2,—Jlifri^,  Schil' 
liche  Wirknng  des  Arg.  nitr.  bei  Tabes  dors.  Bert  klin.  Woch.  1867.  ».  $1. 
JJujardm-Beanrnets,  Emploi  du  pliosphorc,  etc  Bull.  g6n<?r  Th^rap,  1S8*.— 
Sirtdey,  Action  du  bromure  de  potass,  dans  Tatax.  L  pn  Ibid.  1873,  AoQiSi 
— Ddmus,  Six  obscrvat.  d'atax.  loc.  Journ.  de  M<5d.  d.  Bord.  Mars,  1865.  (ooJd- 
water  treatment). — v.  Krafft-Ehing,  Ueb.  Heilung  uud  Ileilbarkeit  dcr  Tibs 
durch  den  gal  v.  Strom.  Deutsch,  Arch.  f.  kliu.  Media  IX.  1872L — JTarmm. 
Fall  von  gehcilter  Tabes.  Wien.  med.  Woch.  186a  Nr.  ^^^Onirnm,  Di 
Vemptoi  des  conrants  contin.  dans  le  trait,  de  Vat  Gaz,  dcs  bdp,  166fll  XL 
lU-m.--Dehmr,  Trait  do  Tat  loc.  Rev.  m^d.  1874.  Nr.  38.  %^.^WM' 
mann^  Behaudlung  d.  Tabeskranken  als  Anhalt  fttr  Aerxte  a.  Kranke.  VbUk, 
1872.— if(!/i/M  Beh.  der  Tabes  dors.  Deutsch.  Zeitschr.  f.  prakt  Medic  1«74. 
Kr.  39.— Fr.  RicMer,  Ibid.  1874.  Nr.  48.— Ueb.  Temperatur  u.  ^lechanik  <k 
Badeforraen  bei  Tabes,  etc.  Ibid.  1875. — Catter^  Oxide  of  SilTer  in  Locom 
Ataxy.   Pliilad.  Med.  and  Surg.  Rep.  1875.  Dec. 

Refer,  furthermore^  to  the  text-books  on  Electrotherapeutics^  Balneotherapcutici, 
and  Hydrotherapeutica,  also  to  the  larger  hand-books  and  eucyclopadiai  «f 
Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  all  of  which  contain  more  or  leai  det^ld 
accounts  of  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  Tabes. 
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History* 

We  begin  the  discussion  of  those  affections  of  the  spinal  cord 

^hich  are  limited  to  certain  detinite  portions  of  the  transverse 

:tion  of  the  cord,  but  wliich  reacli  a  very  varied  longitudinal 

:tent,  with  the  consideration  of  that  form  thereof  which  is  best 

lown  and  most  studied^  viz.j  gray  degeneration  or  degenerative 

>phy  (Friedreich)  of  the  white  posterior  columns*    This  is  the 

16  affection  which  is  now  almost  universally  designated  as 

^tabefi  dorsalis,"  in  Germany,  the  term  which  was  formerly  used 

>r  atrophy  of  the  spinal  cord  in  general  being  thus  restricted  to 

lis  sj>ecial  form,* 

This  disease  was  undoubtedly  known  to  the  most  ancient  phy- 

[;ians,  and  frequently  enough  came  under  theh*  observation, 

^mong  the  forms  of  spinal  disease  which  are  more  or  less  defi- 

Itely  spoken  of,  under  the  name  of  tabes,  or  of  plithisis  ischia- 

ica,  by  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Bonetus,  and  others,   there  were 

idoubtedly  also  cases  of  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns. 

|ut  it  is  hardly  worth  the  while  to  trace  out  the  reports  of  the 

Ider  physicians  on  these  forms  of  disease,  for  we  shall  nowhere 

id  anything  like  an  accurate  characterization  of  the  same,  or 

;coiT«ct  distinction  between  the  different  forms. 

Neither  would  it  prove  any  more  profitable  to  follow  up  all 

le  descriptions  of  tabes  dorsalis,  phthisis  of  the  spinal  cord» 

r.,  which  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 

entury  were  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  sexual  excesses  and 

?rmatorrhoea5  and  which  reached  their  climax  in  the  extrava- 

incies  of  Lallemand* 

It  was  not  until  the  third  and  fourth  decade  of  the  present 

century  that  occasional  more  exact  observations  appeared^  which 

to  be  regarded  as  the  first  foundation  stones  of  the  doctrine 

tabes  dorsalis.     The  anatomical  observations  of  Hutin  (1827) 

and  Monod  (1832)  undoubtedly  belong  to  this  disease,  although 

Cwere  still  cited  by  Ollivier  as  cases  of  hypertrophy  of 
substance,  Cruveilhierj  in  his  celebmted  atlas,  besides 
8 


*  Hoxe  genenlly  known  in  Engluth  m  progressive  locomobor  aiaxy.  —TuAJun. 
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admirable  anatomical  representations,  also  gives  a  series  of  histo- 
ries of  the  disease. 

But  it  was  principally  German  physicians  who,  in  the  next 
two  decades,  occupied  themselves  in  working  up  the  subject  of 
tabes,  presenting  a  more  precise  picture  of  the  disease,  and  col- 
lecting the  results  of  post-mortem  examinations  belonging  there- 
to. The  Dissertation  of  W.  Horn  (1827)  may  be  regarded  as  the 
starting-point  of  these  labors.  In  the  subsequent  classical  de- 
scription given  by  Romberg  all  the  principal  symptoms  of  the 
disease  are  enumerated,  and  he  even  draws  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  peculiar  foim  of  motor  disturbance  that  is  present  and 
true  paralysis.  Tlie  anatomical  changes  were  more  accurately 
made  known  through  the  investigations  of  Proriep,  E.  Horn, 
Jacoby,  and  others,  and  the  work  of  Steinthal  (1844)  gave  a  tol- 
erably complete  representation  of  the  pathology  of  tabes,  even 
though  it  does  include  under  that  head  a  good  deal  that  is  for- 
eign thereto.  German  physiologists  (Joli.  Mueller,  Spiess)  recog- 
nized the  peculiar  form  of  motor  disturbance  which  Bouillaud 
(1846)  and  Todd  (1847)  correctly  designated  as  a  disturbance  of 
co-ordination,  and  not  as  paralysis.  The  description  of  the  dis- 
ease given  by  Wunderlich  (1854)  leaves  but  little  more  to  be 
desired.  Rokitansky  and  Tuerck  advanced  our  knowledge  of 
the  anatomical  altei*ations  by  their  microscopic  examinations. 
In  Germany,  therefore,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  latter 
half  of  this  century,  the  history  and  pathological  anatomy  of 
tabes  dorsalis  was  firmly  established  in  its  main  features,  and 
was  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  medical  public. 

It  was  therefore  a  somewhat  peculiar  and  certainly  an  unjus- 
tifiable undertaking  on  the  part  of  Duchenne,  in  the  year  1858, 
to  describe  the  disease  as  an  entin^ly  new  one  and  under  a  new 
name  (Ataxie  locomotrice  progressive).  Entirely  ignoring  all 
the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  he  seeks  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
on  theoi-etical  grounds,  in  the  cerebellum,  whereas  it  had  long 
since  been  found  to  lie  in  the  spinal  cord. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  certainly  admit  that  Duchenne 
gave  a  most  admirable  description  of  the  disease,  one  more  accu- 
rate than  had  previously  been  fnmished ;  that  he  characterized 
and  emphasized  the  first  stage  of  the  diseasBi  thoagh,  perhaps^ 
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la  »omewhat  one-sided  manner;  that  he  was  the  first  more 
Buratelj  to  establish  the  idea  of  a  disturbance  of  co-ordiiiatioji 
r),  and  to   deraonstrate   unequivocally,  by  means  of  the 
IOmeter,  the  preservation  of  tlie  gross  muscular  strength, 
icheune's  work  unquestionably  excited  an   extraordinary 
of  interest  in  all  directions,  and  gave  occasion  to  such 
?rous  works  on  Tabes  dorsalis  that  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
already  swelled  to  dimensions  which  we  can  hardly  corn- 


Numerous  investigations  and  discussions  first  arose  in  Fi-anee 

the  *'new-'  disease,  which,  under  the  powerful  protection 

Trousseau,  soon  claimed  geneiul  recognition.     An  extensive 

ount  of  material  was  accumulated,  partly  in  the  form  of  com- 

ensive  representations  of  the  disease  (Dujardin-Beanmetz, 

Cari-e,  and  others),  partly  in  the  form  of  reports  of  cases 

urdon,  Luys,  Oulmont,  Teissier,  Duraenil,  Charcot,  Vulpian^ 

others),   thus   clearing   up   the  views  held  on  the  subject. 

ohited  by  a  prize  question  proposed  by  the  Academy,  several 

;er  works  on  Ataxy  appeared  in  1864  and  1865,  which  treated 

question  in  an  exhaustive  and  in  part  in  a  most  admirable 

nner  (Topinard,  Mar.  Cane,  Jaccoud)* 

But  in  Germany  also  numerous  and  admirable  works  ap- 
speared.  In  the  year  1863  three  very  noteworthy  works,  of  givat 
value  in  the  history  of  tabes,  were  put  forth  by  Friedreich,  Eisen- 
mann  and  Leyden,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  many  larger 
and  smaller  communications  and  investigations  (Westphalj 
Frommann,  Spaeth,  Remak,  Benedict,  Fiukelnburg,  Boening, 
and  others). 

Since  then  the  production  of  works  on  tabes  has  hardly,  as 
yet,  Buffered  any  diminution ;  particularly  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, each  year  brings  a  series  of  valuable  contributions,  while, 
aside  from  the  admirable  labors  of  Lockhart-Clarke,  English  lite- 
rature actually  contains  but  very  little  on  this  subject. 

The  last  few  years  have  matt-rially  advanced  and  deepened 
onr  knowledge  of  tabes,  ahhnu<i:h  we  are  doubtless  still  far  from 
having  arrived  at  a  final  conclusion  of  the  same.  The  anatomical 
changes  have  be<m  more  accumtely  investigated  in  their  tiner 
histological  details,  and  in  their  more  precise  localization  in  a 
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transverse  section  of  the  cord ;  the  pictare  of  the  disease  has 
been  more  sharply  defined  and  relieved  of  unimportant  and  acci- 
dental features ;  the  careful  observation  of  details  has  taught  as 
to  recognize  a  series  of  rarer  but  not  less  interesting  symptoms ; 
the  theory  of  the  disease  and  of  its  individual  symptoms  has 
been  elucidated  by  thorough  and  lively  discussions,  although  it 
has  not  yet  been  finally  established ;  the  diagnosis  has  been  ren- 
dered easier  and  more  delicate,  the  distinction  between  this  dis- 
ease and  neighboring  and  kindred  affections  has  been  materi- 
ally advanced ;  and  the  prognosis,  too,  which  was  formerly  so 
gloomy,  has  been  essentially  modified  by  noteworthy  advances 
in  the  therapeutics  of  the  disease.  The  evidences  of  this  are  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  past  ten  years,  as  cited  in  the 
above  table  of  literature. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  if  we  were  to  follow,  even  quite  cur- 
sorily, the  historical  development  of  the  various  scientific  vic- 
tories gained  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  tabes;  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  show  how  the  anatomical  views  gradually 
develop(?d  themselves  up  to  the  present  standpoint;  how  the 
theoretical  views  of  th(5  entire  disease  and  of  single  symptoms 
thereof  (for  example,  the  ataxy)  slowly  assumed  form,  amidst 
the  most  lively  disputations ;  what  stages  of  development  the 
therapeutics  of  the  disease  itself  has  undergone,  etc.  The  reader 
wlio  desires  information  on  this  subject  must  make  his  own  spe- 
cial studies  thereon. 

We  desire  only  to  be  permitted  a  few  remarks  on  the  most 
appropriate  designation  for  the  disease.  None  of  the  designa- 
tions thus  far  in  use  can  be  regarded  as  entirely  appropriate  or 
exhaustive.  The  term  **  tabes  dorsalis"  is  hardly  to  be  justified 
by  the  history  of  the  disease  and  not  at  all  so  by  its  anatomy, 
although  it  at  least  has  the  advantage  of  antiquity.  The  term 
"  progressive  locomotor  ataxy  "  is  still  more  unfortunately  chosen, 
as  it  is  derived  from  one  single  symptom  which  often  does  not 
appear  until  the  disease  has  existed  for  years,  and  is  sometimes 
also  present  in  other  diseases.  From  an  anatomical  point  of 
view,  to  which  we  should  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  adhere, 
the  term  **gray  degeneration  or  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  pos- 
terior columns  of  the  cord''  might  the  most  readily  be  accepted. 
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Aside  from  its  length  and  awkwardness,  however,  it  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  it  only  designates  a  comparatively  late  stage 
of  the  anatomical  alterations,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  it  is 
not  even  exhaustive,  inasmuch  as  an  extension  of  the  process  to 
the  gray  substance  and  to  neighboring  portions  of  the  lateral 
columns  probably  constitutes  the  rule.  The  same  objection  ap- 
plies to  the  name  ''Leukomyelitis  posterior  chronica,"  although 
this  in  a  happy  manner  emphasizes  the  chronic  inflammatory 
character  of  the  process. 

Still,  in  the  end,  it  is  all  the  same  what  we  call  a  thing,  the 
main  point  being  to  know  and  to  determine  what  we  wish  to 
have  understood  under  a  certain  designation.  If  we  can  unite 
on  the  clinical  and  anatomical  characterization  of  the  disease— 
and  I  think  that  at  the  present  day  there  is  no  serious  diflBiculty 
about  this  with  regard  to  the  disease  under  consideration — we 
shall  also  be  able  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  an  appro- 
priate designation  for  the  same.  In  my  opinion — until  something 
better  is  found — it  might  be  most  appropriate  to  adhere  to  the 
old  name  of  tabes  dorsalis,  which  was  naturalized  by  Romberg 
and  has  also  of  late  been  extensively  used  by  the  French,  it  being 
distinctly  understood  that  the  term  is  to  be  limited  to  the  desig- 
nation of  that  form  of  disease  described  in  the  following  pages. 
''Sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns"  ("Hinterstrangsklerose") 
is  another  not  very  prejudicative  designation  which  might  recom- 
mend itself,  on  account  of  its  brevity,  to  those  who  favor  a  name 
selected  from  an  anatomical  standpoint. 

Definition. 

Under  the  name  of  tabes  dorsalis  we  understand  a  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord  which  runs  a  slow  course,  which  arises  princi- 
pally during  youth  and  middle  age,  and  which  in  all  probability 
belongs  to  the  group  of  chronic  myelitis. 

It  is  anatomically  characterized  by  ribbon-like  sclerosis  of  the 
white  posterior  columns,  leading  to  gray  degeneration,  and  prob- 
ably also  by  later  participation  on  the  part  of  the  adjoining  por- 
tions of  the  white  lateral  columns  and  the  gray  posterior  horns ; 
still,  nothing  more  accurate  is  established  with  regard  to  the 
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more  or  less  regular  and  iiniform  participation  of  these  parts  in 
the  process.  The  affection  generally  begins  in  the  lumbar  region, 
and  may  extend  througliout  the  entire  cord  as  far  as  the  upper 
cervical  portion,  and  even  into  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Clinically  the  disease  is  characterized  by  a  iirst  stage,  which 
often  stretches  over  many  years,  and  which  is  marked  by  lanci- 
nating pains,  disturbances  of  certain  cerebral  nerves  (the  optic 
and  the  nerves  supplying  tlie  muscles  of  the  eye),  paresthesias 
in  the  legs,  on  the  trunk,  and  in  the  domain  of  the  ulnar  nerve, 
debility,  a  tendency  to  weariiK^ss  and  unsteadiness  in  the  legs, 
weakness  of  tlie  bladder  and  of  the  generative  organs. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  the  fully -developed  disease,  in 
which,  aside  from  a  more  or  less  high  degree  of  disturbance  of 
sensation  (pain,  anaesthesia,  panesthesia,  sensation  of  a  tight 
girdle,  etc.),  and  aside  from  weakness  of  the  bladder  and  the 
genitals  and  the  disturbance  of  certain  cerebral  nerves,  a  distinct 
and  characteristic  disturbance  in  the  co-oi*dination  of  motion  be- 
comes prominent,  without  the  gross  power  of  movement  being,  to 
any  considenible  degre<5,  diminished  (ataxy).  The  cerebral  func- 
tions still  remain  intact. 

Finally,  there  is  th(>  third  stage,  that  of  progressive  spinal 
paralysis,  characterized  by  actual  paralysis,  muscular  atrophy, 
contractures,  troubles  of  the  bladder,  bed-sores,  and,  at  last, 
general  mai-asmus. 

It  is  a  disease  of  a  decidedly  progressive  character,  although 
it  is  not  exactly  rare  for  it  to  come  to  a  standstill  and  improve, 
and  in  some  few  instanct^s  actual  recovery  even  takes  place. 

It  is  always  a  question  of  a  disease  of  long  duration,  which  is 
to  be  counted  by  years,  and  not  rarely  by  decades. 

Etiology  and  Pathogeneiii. 

Tabes  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  affections  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  j^edisposilion  to  the  same  must,  therefore,  be  tolerably 
wide-spread. 

In  developing  this  predisposition,  the  neuropalhic  tendency 
of  numerous  individuals  undoubtedly  plays  a  very  prominent 
part.    The  increasing  frequency  of  nervous  diseases  generally, 
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and  of  tabes  in  particular,  the  large  number  of  nervous  and  hys- 
terical women,  result  in  the  birth  of  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  individuals  with  a  tendency  to  nervous  diseases.  In  the  family 
history  of  those  affected  with  tabes  it  will  not  be  rare  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  the  occurrence  of  hysteria,  epilepsy,  mental  dis- 
eases, migraine,  or  it  may  be  only  of  violent  fits  of  anger,  drunken- 
ness, or  anomalies  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  malformations  of  the 
external  ear,  etc.  Such  instances  have  been  narrated  by  Trous- 
seau, Rosenthal,  Topinard,  and  others.  The  condition  of  things 
most  rarely  found  is  that  of  the  direct  hereditary  transmission  of 
the  disease ;  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  given  by  Carre, 
who  saw  eighteen  cases  of  the  disease  occur  in  one  family,  in 
three  generations.  As  a  rule,  parents  transmit  to  their  children 
only  the  predisposition  to  tabes.  This  was  also  especially  true 
in  the  remarkable  observations  communicated  by  Friedreich.  In 
three  different  families  several  brothers  and  sisters  were  each 
time  attacked  with  the  disease  at  almost  the  same  age,  without 
the  parents  themselves  having  suffered  from  it.  The  only  thing 
we  can  suppose  is  that  in  such  cases  a  certain  weakness  and  irri- 
tability of  the  nervous  system,  perhaps  also  a  species  of  impedi- 
ment to  the  development  of  certain  portions  of  the  same,  is  he- 
reditarily transmitted,  which  renders  the  nervous  system  less 
capable  of  resisting  external  injuries. 

At  the  same  time,  according  to  my  experience,  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  of  tabes  in  which  there  is  decidedly  no 
hereditary  neuropathic  tendency,  the  patients  coming  from  fami- 
lies that  were,  nervously,  perfectly  well. 

Almost  all  observers  concur  in  the  statement  that  the  male 
sex  shows  a  decidedly  greater  predisposition  to  tabes  than  the 
female.  I  can  fully  confirm  this  from  my  own  observation ; 
among  eighty-three  cases  of  undoubted  tabes  seen  by  me,  seventy- 
four  were  men  and  only  nine  women.  It  is  probable  that  this 
greater  predisposition  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  men  are 
far  more  exposed  than  women  to  the  strongest  direct  causes  of 
tabes — taking  cold  and  sexual  excesses.  Still,  this  might  not 
entirely  account  for  so  striking  a  preponderance  of  males. 

The  statistics  of  different  authors,  although  without  exception  confirming  the 
fact  of  a  marked  preponderance  of  the  disease  in  men,  stiU  show  great  differences 
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in  the  pr3portioa&te  f  rcquencT  of  the  diieaM  in  the  two  lezei.   I  here  place  together 
•ome  of  these  itatcmcnu : 

Xni.  Wcaca. 

31  Carr^ 42  IS  — about  in  the  proportion  of  2t 

Topinanl 21  4  "  "  " 

Sceinth&l 42  6  "  "  " 

ElMnmaan 40  20  "  "  " 

S^halze 37  9  .*  *.  . 

Ctoq 149  43  •*  "  " 

Leonhardt 12  11  "  "  " 

Eri* 74  9  "  "  " 

lb  ia  n>>:  pcnuluiMc  to  add  together  these  numben,  ai  they  refer,  in  |iart,  to 
tht?  fame  cases.  Of  coarse  these  depend  rerj  much  on  the  accidental  sapplj  uf 
m^2eri:il.  and  it  is  onlj  thus  that  the  striidng  statement  of  Leonhardt  can  be  ex- 
I'Uined.  which,  it  is  true,  onlj  relates  to  quite  small  numbers.  At  all  erents,  the 
prvij>::3deraDce  of  males  is  established  Ijejond  all  doubt 

Tabt.*s  is  a  disease  of  youth  and  midflle  age ;  by  far  the  ma- 
jority of  individuals  are  at  tlie  top  of  the  hill  of  life  when  the 
dis'fas*.*  l>.-ffiris — >>?iween  their  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  year.  In  the 
third  d>**:ade  of  lif^,  too,  ras^  of  the  disease  are  tolerably  com- 
mon; before  the  tuenti»?th  and  aft»-r  the  fiftieth  year,  however, 
they  are  very  rare.  This,  tofj,  miqht  have  some  connection  with 
the  ab<^VH-n:im»:ni  causal  conditions. 

A-n-n;^  3ixtr*ei:;^ht  o!>scrvations  of  my  own,  in  which  the  h^ginnimg  of  the  dis- 
eaie  <:./^l>l  >3  determined  with  some  certainty,  it  was  found  to  occur  as  follows: 

Between  the  ages  of  1 1  and  20,  three         times. 
21    •'    30.  thirteen 
31    *•    40.  thirty-one     " 
41    "    50,  eighteen        " 
51    "    60.  three  •• 

Tn*  statistics  collected  by  other  obserrers  (Topinard,  Carr£,  Cjon,  etc.)  corre- 
sp-j^d  prvettj  accurately  with  these. 

Xo  doubt  it  is  owing  to  the  greater  influence  of  external 
injurious  caus^^s  that  certain  occupations  furnish  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  others  to  the  number  of  those  attacked  with  tabes. 
Tliis  is  said  to  Ije  tlie  case  especially  in  those  persons  who,  by 
reason  of  their  calling,  are  obliged  frequently  to  expose  them- 
selves to  all  extremes  of  the  weather,  cold  and  wet — ^and  who 
are  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  bodily  hardships,  such,  for  instance, 
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as  commercial  travellers,  hunters,  engineers,  soldiers,  firemen, 
workers  on  ice,  railroad  conductors,  fishermen,  etc.  At  the  same 
time,  all  these  are  more  subordinate  and  accidental  causes. 

Bodily  and  mental  overexertion  are  certainly  to  be  counted 
among  the  injuries  which  may  occasion  an  increased  predisposi- 
tion to  tabes.  The  increased  demands  of  the  fight  for  existence, 
the  excitements  and  exertions  of  modern  social  life,  are  certainly 
in  no  small  degree  responsible  for  the  more  frequent  occurrence 
of  tabes  at  the  present  day.  This  explains  the  greater  frequency 
of  the  affection  in  large  cities  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  in 
which  mental  overexertion,  want,  cares,  anxiety,  failures  in  life, 
and  the  like,  often  play  a  very  prominent  role.  All  these  things 
are  to  be  regarded  as  weakening  to  the  body,  and  especially  to 
the  nervous  system,  and  thereby  as  predisposing  to  disease. 

The  same  predisposing  influence  may  be  exerted  (E.  Schulze) 
by  previous  acute  and  clironic  diseases  (typhus,  intermittent 
fever,  and  the  like),  whether  occurring  but  once  or  repeatedly.  A 
similar  effect  may  also  be  claimed  for  syphilis ;  for  the  existence 
of  an  actual,  specific,  syphilitic  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns 
may  yet  well  be  doubted.  But  in  view  of  the  comparative 
frequency  of  both  forms  of  disease,  it  is  hard  to  exclude  an  acci- 
dental concurrence  of  the  same. 

Sexual  excesses  and  onanism  are  certainly  of  no  slight  signifi- 
cance, at  least  in  the  development  of  a  predisposition  to  tabes. 
We  have  already  previously  expressed  ourselves  in  detail  on  this 
point  (page  147),  and  what  was  said  there  holds  especially  good 
with  regard  to  tabes,  the  most  frequent  of  all  chronic  diseases  of 
the  spinal  cord.  We  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that 
such  sexual  excesses,  of  the  most  varied  kind,  over-irritate  and 
weaken  the  spinal  cord,  and  at  all  events  make  it  more  suscepti- 
ble to  the  infiuence  of  direct  injuries. 

Among  the  direct  causes  of  tabes  the  first  that  may  be 
mentioned  is  talcing  cold.  It  is  regarded  by  some  (Leyden,  Leon- 
hard  t)  as  the  most  frequent,  in  fact  as  the  almost  exclusive  cause 
of  tabes;  but  while  fully  recognizing  the  undeniable  potency  of 
this  injury,  we  must  yet  look  upon  this  view  as  being  extreme. 

It  is  notorious  that  individuals  who  are  otherwise  quite  well 
and  not  burdened  with    any  neuropathic  tendency,  vigorous 
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people  from  among  the  working  classes,  those  working  in  water 
and  ice,  foresters,  soldiers,  etc.,  frequently  notice  the  first  symp- 
toms of  tabes  after  they  have  been,  once  or  repeatedly,  exposed 
to  some  serious  injury  in  the  way  of  taking  cold.  Instances  are 
not  rare  in  liremture  going  to  prove  that  the  disease  has  come  to 
an  outbr<'ak  as  the  result  of  inundations,  after  a  i)erson's  falling 
into  the  water  or  g<?tting  wet  through,  after  a  wet,  cold  bivoaac, 
after  occupying  dump  living-rooms  or  workshops,  and  the  like. 

This  holds  particularly  true  for  persons  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
mi»nt,  or  wlio  ai*e  exhausted  and  reduced  through  exposure, 
sexual  excesses,  mental  disturbances,  night- watching,  and  the 
Viki'! ;  in  such  jn^rsons  even  the  slighter  causes  for  taking  cold 
may  be  effective,  such  as  sleeping  in  a  damp  room,  etc. 

We  possess  no  more  plausible  explanation  of  the  Tnodns 
operandi oi^^  taking  cold''  in  the  production  of  tabes  than  in  the 
numerous  other  forms  of  disease  which  may  likewise  be  brought 
about  by  the  same  cause.  It  is  true  that  various  attempts  at  an 
explanaticm  of  the  same  have  been  set  up,  which  are  very  well 
meant,  in  themselves,  but  do  not  stand  th(^  test  of  severe  criti- 
cism. We  consider  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  more  de- 
tailed consideration  of  this  question,  and  content  ourselves  with 
nK'H'ly  confirming  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  ^'taking  cold" 
can  be  sliown  to  be  thn  immediate  exciting  cause  of  tabes. 

Bodily  overexertion  and  th<;  exhaustion  induced  thereby, 
Jtard ships  of  all  sorts,  are  often  stattnl  as  being  the  direct  occa- 
sion of  tab(»s.  Tiieir  efficacy  appears  to  be  especially  manifest 
if,  at  the  same  timo,  an  opportunity  is  given  for  taking  cold,  and 
active  mental  disturbances  likewise  exist.  I  have  twice  seen 
talx's  br(»ak  out  in  consequence  of  fatiguing  and  exciting  busi- 
ness j()urn»*ys  undertak(»n  during  severe  cold  winter  weather. 
Tii(?  fart  that  sevrp-^  marclies  and  other  hardships,  combined  with 
mt*ntal  activity  and  excitement,  very  r«?adily  lead  to  tabes,  has 
been  most  unequivocally  proved  by  all  the  campaigns  of  this 
(century,  aft<?r  which  the  develoi>m(»nt  of  tabes  has  always  been 
observed  to  be  especially  frequent.  To  be  sure,  it  is  hard  to 
determine  in  such  cases  the  share  of  responsibility  to  be  assigned 
to  each  of  the  injurious  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe 
that  the  mere  overexertion  of  itself,  especially  in  x)ersons  dis- 
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posed  that  way,  may  prove  effective  to  this  end.  (For  an  exam- 
ple of  the  same  see  Waldmann,  p.  74.) 

All  this  holds  good,  to  a  still  higher  degree,  with  regard  to 
seomal  over-excitement  and  excesses^  which  may  also  sometimes 
become  the  direct  causes  of  tabes.  Formerly  these  were  regarded 
as  the  principal  and  almost  the  only  causes  of  tabes,  and  every 
poor  victim  of  the  disease  lay  under  the  suspicion  of  having  led 
a  dissolute  Ufa  This  was  certainly  wrong ;  it  is  but  a  limited 
number  of  cases  that  are  unquestionably  caused  in  this  way.  But 
it  is  at  least  equally  wrong  to  deny  this  etiological  connection 
entirely,  or  in  great  part.  Aside  from  the  predisposing  influences, 
which  doubtless  constitute  the  main  feature,  cases  are  also  not 
rare  in  which  the  first  manifestations  of  tabes  immediately  fol- 
lowed great  sexual  excesses  (for  instance,  in  newly-married  per- 
sons). This  view  is  even  somewhat  favored  by  the  mere  fact  of 
the  far  more  frequent  occurrence  of  tabes  in  men,  and  during  the 
period  of  their  greatest  sexual  activity. 

Onanism,  carried  to  excess,  acts  in  the  same  way  as  the  exces- 
sive natural  gratification  of  the  sexual  appetite ;  the  same  is  true 
of  very  frequent  pollutions,  poUutiones  diurnae,  spermatorrhoea, 
and  the  like.  And  yet,  with  regard  to  just  these  last  processes,  it 
is  often  hard  to  determine  what  is  the  cause  and  what  may  perhaps 
already  be  the  effect  of  the  disease  beginning  to  be  developed. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  operation  of  sexual  excesses  it 
is  also  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  plausible  theory  which  shall  have 
more  weight  than  that  of  a  mere  conjecture.  We  shall  touch 
briefly,  below,  upon  the  opinions  expressed  on  this  subject. 

Extreme  and  lively  emotional  activity  appears  now  and  then 
capable  of  being  the  starting-point  of  tabes;  at  least  this  is 
asserted  to  be  true  of  lively  fright,  terror,  continued  anxiety, 
cares,  repeated  anger,  etc.  It  is  well  known  that  these  emotions 
are  often  accompanied  with  serious  disturbances  of  innervation 
(trembling  and  weakness  of  the  limbs,  vaso-motor  disturbances, 
etc.).  It  is  at  least  not  inconceivable  that  an  increase  and  repe- 
tition of  these  disturbances  might  also  finally  lead  to  actual  dis- 
ease of  the  spinal  cord.  But  nothing  accurate  can  be  said  on  this 
point. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  what  relation  certain  acute  diseases 
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bear  to  the  tabes  which  follows  tliem,  whether  they  are 
predisposing,  or  whether  they  directly  light  up  the  ( 
of  nutrition  in  the  spinal  cord.     The  fact  is,  however,  tkl' 
dences  of  tabes  are  often  developed,  sonietinies  more  quickl; 
Bometimes  less  so,  in  the  train  of  typhus,  articular  rhoi 
acute  pneumonia,  etc.     The  same  thing  holds  true  of 
labors  and  abortions,  of  serious  losses  of  bloodp  too  long 
tinned  lactation,  etc. 

Ataxy  lias  also  been  repeatedly  observed  among  the  m 
disturbances  w^hich  so  often  appear  in  the  train  of  dipht 
but  it  may  appear  doubtful  whether  we  here  have  an 
affection  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  or  perhaps? 
form  of  ataxy;  still,  tlie  observation  reported  by  Jaccoadfl 
p.  631)  appears  to  me  to  speak  positively  for  the  first  so 
tion.     I  am  myself  at  present  observing  an  intere:-t"  "^ 

child  nine  years  of  age,  which,  after  diphtheria  oi  :  ** 

first  showed  pamlysis  of  the  pendent  palate,  paresis  of  accoi 
dation,  and  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti  muscles,  and 
presents  well-marked  ataxy  of  all  four  extremities,  witl^  ^^'fit" 
muscular  weakness,  with  very  slight  disturbances  of  s^u^ 
with  swaying  of  the  body  on  closing  the  eyes,  and  thefailw 
reflex  irritability  of  the  tendons — therefore  presenting  an 
complete  picture  of  the  symptoms  of  sclerosis  of  the 
columns. 

Among  chronic  diseases  syphilis  in  particular  has  often 
credited  with  being  the  cause  of  tabes  ;  with  what  jasti 
as  yet  be  determined.  E.  Schulze,  in  his  dissertation,*;.  : ., 
a  series  of  cases  in  which  no  other  cause  but  previoTisly  exisfif j 
syphilis  could  be  brought  into  etiological  connection  with 
tabes.  Judging  by  my  own  experience  this  conned i 
doubtful,  although  I  have  often  enough  seen  the  deveh  .  -^ 
other  forms  of  myelitis  in  syphilitic  patients.  On  llie  Ollrf, 
hand,  Fournier  most  recently  insists  on  this  connection  as b«iJl 
comparatively  frequent,  wiiich,  if  it  should  be  confirm*.^. '^^J^ 
of  course  be  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  theraj>eiit>® 
of  the  disease. 

The  connection  between  hemorrhoids  and  tabes  is  still  ^ 
obscure  and  doubtful-    The  same  is  true  of  the  causation  of  t^ 
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by  the  suppression  of  sweating  of  thefeet^  as  has  been  so  often 
claimed. 

E.  Schulze  also,  in  some  instances,  assigns  a  causative  agency 
to  traumatic  injuries:  fracture  of  the  thigh,  a  fall  upon  the 
belly,  the  shock  of  a  gunshot  wound,  concussion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  etc.    This  probably  requires  further  confirmation. 

Finally,  various  authors  adduce  excessive  toba^co-smoJcing 
among  the  causes  of  tabes.  We  are  unable  to  support  this  in 
itself  not  improbable  assertion  from  our  own  experience,  but 
neither  can  we  deny  it. 

Over  against  all  these  statements,  however,  it  must  also  be 
emphatically  declared  that,  in  no  inconsiderable  number  of  cases 
of  tabes,  the  most  careful  investigation  is  able  to  show  no  catcse 
wJiatever  for  the  disease. 

If  the  very  existence  of  a  causal  connection  between  the  con- 
ditions above  mentioned  and  tabes  may  often  be  called  into 
question,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  know  still  less  with  regard 
to  the  method  in  which  this  causal  connection  proves  effective  in 
the  individual  case ;  in  what  way  sexual  excesses  or  exposure, 
taking  cold,  or  mental  impressions,  induce  the  disturbances  of 
nutrition  in  the  spinal  cord  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  group 
of  symptoms  which  constitute  tabes.  Of  course  the  most  varied 
opinions  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, have  been  confined  more  or  less  to  the  domain  of  hypothe- 
sis. This  much  seems  certain,  that  all  cases  do  not  have  the 
same  pathogenesis,  but  that  those  alterations  which  we  designate 
as  sclerosis  or  gray  degeneration  may  finally  be  developed  from 
various  starting-points  within  the  spinal  cord.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  great  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  obtaining  ana- 
tomical material  from  the  earliest  stages  of  tabes,  these  points 
cannot,  at  the  present  time,  be  positively  decided. 

The  views  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  tabes  which  seem  to  us 
most  plausible  are  those  advanced  by  Remak,  Sen.,  reproduced 
by  Cyon,  and  still  further  carried  out  by  Waldmann.  We  lay 
these  before  the  reader,  without,  however,  vouching  for  their  cor- 
rectness. According  to  Remak,  the  disease  may  arise  in  two 
ways.  In  the  one,  the  central  nervous  apparatuses  are  primarily 
affected  and  disturbed  in  their  nutrition  by  over-irritation  and 
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overexertion;  primary  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  same 
take  place,  as  a  result  of  which,  however,  inflammation  and 
hypersemia  may  also  afterwards  be  developed.  Under  this  head 
might  be  ranged  those  cases  where  tabes  arises  from  hai-dships 
and  overexertion,  from  sexual  excesses,  from  mental  disturb- 
ances, and  the  like. 

The  other  way  is  by  the  primary  development  of  an  inflam- 
matory process  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  posterior  columns, 
which  only  secondarily  induces  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the 
nervous  elements.  To  this  category  belong  those  cases  of  tabes 
which  originate  in  taking  cold,  in  traumatic  injuries,  the  suppres- 
sion of  perspiration  in  the  feet,  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  and 
especially  syphilis. 

In  the  second  group  of  cases,  the  interstitial  changes  lying  at 
their  foundation  may  either  begin  originally  and  principally  in 
the  tissue  of  the  posterior  columns,  thus  constituting  a  primary, 
chronic  interstitial  myelitis,  or  they  may  arise  by  extension  from 
a  chronic  spinal  meningitis.  The  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater 
is,  in  these  cases,  the  primary  step,  the  sclerosis  of  the  posterior 
columns  only  secondary,  extending  thither  from  the  meninges. 
This  order  of  things  has  been  especially  noticed  by  Waldmann. 

It  is  evident  that  before  these  views  can  be  considered  as 
scientifically  established,  pathological  anatomy  must  demon- 
strate, first,  tliat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  primary,  non-inflam- 
matory, degenerative  atrophy  of  the  posterior  columns ;  second, 
that  in  certain  cases  of  tabes  this  alone  exists  at  the  beginning ; 
third,  that  in  other  cases  of  tabes  the  interstitial  changes  are  the 
primary  disturbance;  and  fourth,  that  the  meningitic  changes 
occasionally  found  in  the  autopsies  of  those  who  have  had  tabes, 
preceded  the  other  changes  in  point  of  time.  We  shall  presently 
see,  in  looking  at  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  subject,  how 
far  these  postulates  are  or  are  not  sustained. 

However  plausible  these  pathogenetic  views  may  therefore  be, 
they  must  nevertheless,  for  the  present,  be  regarded  as  merely 
hypothetical. 
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Pathological  Anatomy. 

In  cases  taken  from  the  later  stages,  macroscopic  inspec- 
tion^ as  a  rule,  enables  us  to  recognize  an  atrophy  and  wasting 
of  the  spinal  cord^  especially  in  its  lower  divisions,  and  on  care- 
ful observation  this  is  also  found  to  be  especially  the  case  in  the 
region  of  the  posterior  columnSy  which  appear  somewhat  sunken 
and  narrowed. 

Even  on  looking  at  it  through  the  pia  mater,  or,  if  this  is 
thickened  and  cloudy,  after  the  removal  of  the  same,  we  may 
recognize  a  gray  or  grayish-yellow  discoloration  along  the  pos- 
terior median  fissure,  at  both  sides  of  the  same,  extending  almost 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  cord. 

As  a  rule,  the  cord  shows  a  distinct  increase  in  its  consist- 
ency ;  sometimes,  however,  this  appears  quite  normal,  very  rarely 
being  diminished. 

Generally,  also,  the  posterior  roots  are  discolored,  gray,  trans- 
lucent, thin,  atrophied,  in  great  contrast  to  the  normal  white 
anterior  roots  ;  this  discoloration  and  atrophy  are  marked  with 
striking  distinctness  in  the  cauda  equina  in  particular. 

The  pia  mater  usually  appears  cloudy  and  thickened,  con- 
nected by  numerous  adhesions  to  the  dura  mater,  which  is  but 
rarely  thickened  and  roughened,  the  pia  showing  abundant  bony 
plates  and  sometimes  stronger  pigmentation.  This  change  is 
almost  always  confined  to  the  posterior  division  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  the  area  of  extension  of 
the  gray  discoloration ;  more  rarely  the  pia  mater  appears  altered 
over  a  larger  area.  The  spinal  fluid  always  appears  increased 
— sometimes  to  a  large  degree.  The  anterior  and  lateral  divisions 
of  the  spinal  cord,  like  the  anterior  roots,  usually  appear,  on 
external  inspection,  to  be  quite  intact. 

More  accurate  information  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  study 
of  numerous  transverse  sections  of  the  cord. 

In  the  most  well-pronounced  cases,  the  various  transverse  sec- 
tions show  the  posterior  columns  entirely,  or  throughout  their 
greater  extent,  as  gray,  translucent,  of  firmer  consistency,  or 
more  gelatinous,  and  of  a  grayish-yellow  color.  They  are  often 
wasted,  sunken,  evidently  shrunken,  so  that  the  two  posterior 
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columns  appear  more  approximated  to  each  other,  and  show 
greater  precipitousness  in  the  direction  of  their  course.     This  is 
often  very  marked,  particularly  in  the  doiad 
portion.    (See  Fig.  8.) 

Generally  the  degeneration  is  not  nniformly 
distributed  over  the  entire  transverse  section 
of  tlie  posterior  columns  [Hinterstrange],  the 
middle  portions  and  those  peripheral  portions 
lying  next  to  the  pia  mater  being  ordinarily 
most  intensely  affected,  and  often  still  sepa- 
rated from  the  posterior  commissure  and  the 
posterior  horns  of  gray  matter  [Hintersaule]  by 
a  narrow  zone  of  white  substance.  As  a  rule, 
nevertheless,  the  external  portions  of  the  i>08- 
terior  columns  ["die  Keilstrange,^'  the  "Funi- 
culi cuneati"  of  Burdach.  — Trans.]  are  the 
parts,  in  particular,  which  are  likewise  affected, 
thus  affording  a  characteristic  contrast  to  pure^ 
secondary  degeneration  which  is  confined  to 
GoU's  columns  ["die  zarten  Strftnge,'*  "Funi- 
culi graciles  "  of  Burdach.— Trans.]. 

It  is  also  rare  for  the  posterior  columns  to 
be  the  subjects  of  gray  degeneration  throughout 
their  entire  length.  In  the  lowest  lumbar  divi- 
sion, we  often  see  but  a  slight  gray  discoloration 
in  the  external  half  of  the  columns ;  this  in- 
creases in  width  as  we  ascend,  until  finally,  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  lumbar  enlargement,  the 
entire  transverse  section  of  the  posterior  columns 
appears  discolored;  this  then  generally  con- 
tinues upwards  throughout  the  entire  dorsal 
portion,  again  to  diminish  in  the  cervical  portion, 
and  finally  to  be  limited  to  the  columns  of  OoU. 
thr%»tori^  wlSIlmiSl  In  the  majority  of  cases,  therefore,  the  rule  holds 
The  raort^rilSrcte:  good  that  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  pro- 
fht'.  "JhTilruiur^ISIrtiS?  ^^®®  ^^  greatest  m  the  upper  lumbar  and  the 
]^r^lT\^^nSS^  dorsal  i)ortions,  diminishing  both  upwards  and 
lS:S£?^ain2i.  "^     downwards  from  these  points. 
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At  the  same  time  the  changes  may  also  extend  upward  into 
the  medulla  oblongata,  into  a  portion  of  the  restiform  bodies, 
but  then  they  cease  there  without  any  definite  boundaries. 

Not  rarely,  however,  even  the  unaided  eye  can  recognize  a 
slight  grayish  discoloration  of  the  neighboring  posterior  and 
external  divisions  of  the  lateral  columns^  which  may  extend  for- 
ward as  far  as  the  anterior  columns,  in  a  gradually  narrowing 
seam,  admitting  of  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  itself 
and  the  normal  tissue. 

In  like  manner  the  posterior  Tiorns  of  gray  maUer  are,  in 
many  cases,  also  not  free  ;  they  appear  of  a  darker  gray,  shriv- 
elled, distorted ;  the  pillars  of  Clarke  have  repeatedly  been  found 
altered. 

This  is  the  picture  of  the  fully  developed,  typical  cases, 
such  as  most  frequently  occur. 

At  the  first  beginning  of  the  disease,  however,  if  anything 
at  all  is  to  be  found,  it  is  only  a  pair  of  narrow,  scarcely  recog- 
nizable gray  strips  at  each  side  of  the  median  line,  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  posterior  columns  designated  by  French  authors  as 
the  "rubans  extemes  "  (Charcot,  Pierret).  But  in  some  cases, 
also,  macroscopic  inspection  shows  nothing  abnormal  and  the 
microscopic  alone  reveals  the  beginning  sclerosis. 

In  the  oldest  and  most  severe  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  spi- 
nal cord,  throughout  long  portions  of  the  same,  appears  dwin- 
dled, atrophied,  and  hardened  in  its  entire  thickness.  On  mak- 
ing a  transverse  section  it  is  found,  almost  throughout  its  entire 
extent,  transformed  into  a  gray,  translucent  mass,  in  which  the 
usual  picture  of  a  transverse  section  is  no  longer  distinctly  to  be 
recognized. 

But  complete  information  with  regard  to  the  kind  and  the 
extent  of  pathological  change  present  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  microscopic  examination  of  hardened  preparations,  treated 
with  various  coloring  matters. 

Histologically^  we  may,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  at 
first  recognize  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  thickening  of  the  inter- 
stitial tissue,  a  greater  wealth  of  nuclei  in  the  same,  often  en- 
larged and  very  much  developed  Deiters'  cells ;  in  the  nerve- 
fibres  there  is  generally  not  much  to  be  seen  that  is  abnormal, 
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aside  from  simple  emaciation,  dwindling,  and  final  disappeaisnee 
of  the  same ;  a  alight  thickening  of  the  neire-fibres  is  rare ;  ibae 
in  nsnally  no  breaking  down  of  the  mednllarr  sheaths,  nor  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  same,  nor  swelling  of  the  axis^linders ;  it 
is  merely  a  qnestion  of  simple  atrophy  and  disappearance  of  the 
fibres.  Generally,  especially  in  the  more  recent  cases,  numerous 
grannie  cells  are  also  to  be  found,  and  these  are  sometimes 
particularly  abundant  in  certain  definite  zones  of  the  diseased 
tisane  and  scanty  in  others.  The  vessels  are  commonljr  thick- 
ened, their  walls  rich  in  nuclei.  Corpora  amylacea  are  scattered 
throughout  the  tissue  in  greater  or  less  number. 

In  the  later  stages  the  principal  mass  of  the  structure  is  com- 
poj^*d  of  a  firm,  fibrillar,  often  wavy  connective  tissue,  which  con- 
tains numerous  nuclei,  and  is  usually  disseminated  with  innnme- 
rablf?  cori)ora  amylacea.  Most  of  the  nerve-fibres  have  entirely 
disappeared,  ordinarily  not  even  a  trace  of  the  axis-cylinders  is 
U)  bo  seen  ;  but  even  in  the  oldest  cases  one  will  still  find  quite 
a  large  number  of  single,  isolated,  but  well-preserved  nerve- 
fibres  scattered  through  the  increased,  firm  connective  tissue. 
The  vessels  are  sclerotic,  the  number  of  granule-cells  is  small, 
but  generally  there  is  an  increased  number  of  admirably  de- 
veloped, large  spider  cells. 

"Vim  posterior  roots ^  so  far  as  they  run  their  course  within  the 
cord  in  the  posterior  columns,  endeavoring  to  reach  the  gray 
posterior  horns,  usually  take  part  in  the  degenerative  process ; 
tlioir  fibres  are  broken  down,  atrophied,  have  grown  more  sparse 
and  thinner,  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  broader 
bands  of  connective  tissue. 

The  microscope  also  generally  gives  the  best  information  with 
r(»g:ird  to  the  more  accurate  localization  of  the  process,  with  re- 
gard to  the  degree  of  its  extension  through  a  transverse  section 
of  the  cord. 

Ill  tlie  posterior  columns,  as  a  rule,  the  entire  transverse  sec- 
tion is  more  or  less  attacked,  although  to  a  very  varying  degree 
of  intcmsity  in  different  cases.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  this 
only  liolds  good  with  r<»gard  to  the  upper  lumbar  and  thoracic 
n^gions.  In  tho  lower  lumbar  region  the  middle  and  innermost 
divisions  are  often  tolerably  free ;  in  the  cervical  region,  on  the 
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contrary,  the  external  divisions  are  generally  free  while  the  col- 
umns of  GoU  are  principally  or  exclusively  attacked.  These 
then  generally  behave  exactly  as  in  simple  secondary  degenera- 
tion. The  bundles  of  roots  lying  within  the  posterior  columns  are 
always  affected  likewise,  and  even  within  the  posterior  horns  of 
gray  matter  they  show  all  the  evidences  of  degenerative  atrophy. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  importance  to  find  specimens 
showing  what  part  of  the  posterior  columns  is  involved  in  the 
lightest  cases  and  is  the  earliest  at- 
tacked. The  opportunity  for  this 
is,  naturally  enough,  but  rarely 
presented.  In  such  cases  Pierret 
found  the  external  ribbons  of  the 
posterior  columns  ( bandelettes 
externes)  exclusively  or  pre-emi- 
nently attacked,  the  columns  of 
Goll,  on  the  contrary,  being  free 
(see  Fig.  9,  a,  a). 

In  contrast  and  complement  thereto, 
Pierret,  in  one  case,  found  the  columns  of 
Goll  exclusively  involved  in  the  sclerosis. 
The  symptoms  observed  during  life  were 
quite  different  from  those  belonging  to 
tabes. 

—,,  ,  ^       i.i_    ^lo*  ®'  Sclerod*  of  the  ponterior  oo1mni»»  con- 

1  lie      microscope     lUrtnermOre      fined  to  the  external  Hbbons  of  the  same,  rcpre- 
.  ,    ,  ,  ,         eentlng  the  first  stage  of  sclcroeis  of  the  posterior 

reveals  a  regular  participation  m  pi"2oi'*iv*HL8['^*''^  After  pienet,  Aich.de 
the  disease  on  the  part  of  the  gray 

posterior  hornSj  manifested  by  disappearance  of  nerve-fibres, 
thickening  of  the  connective  tissue,  but  very  slight  changes  in 
the  ganglion-cells,  which  at  most  appear  somewhat  more  pig- 
mented. Clarke's  pillars  also  appear  to  be  regularly  involved, 
even  though  their  ganglion-cells  frequently  remain  tolerably  in- 
tact. This  involvement  of  the  posterior  horns  is,  according  to 
Lockhart  Clarke,  so  constant  that  he  raises  the  question  whether, 
after  all,  the  posterior  gray  horns  are  not  the  first  to  be  diseased, 
or,  at  all  events,  are  not  very  early  affected  in  all  cases.  This  is 
a  point  worthy  of  all  consideration. 
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In  like  manner  there  is  also,  almost  always,  especially  in  the 
later  stages,  a  well-defined  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  laleraZ 
columns^  which  is  very  variable  and  sometimes 
quite  considerable  in  extent.  A  sclerotic  stripe, 
varying  in  width,  and  diminishing  in  width  an- 
teriorly, extends  forward  from  the  gray  poste- 
rior horns  along  the  periphery  of  the  lateral 
columns,  sometimes  even  extending  far  into  the 
anterior  columns. 

Sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  is  there- 
fore, in  the  majority  of  cases  (perhaps  in  all  ?), 
not  the  only  condition  found  in  tabes,  but  the 
process  extends  beyond  the  posterior  columns 
to  the  lateral  columns  and  the  posterior  horns, 
often  involving  them  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent. Such  a  case  is  given,  for  example,  in  the 
accompanying  Figure  10. 

Sometimes,  also,  degeneration,  sclerosis,  and 
atrophy  of  the  ganglion-cells  is  met  with  in  the 
anterior  gray  horns^  although  this  is  a  rare  form 
of  change.  According  to  Pierret  this  alteration 
stands  in  connection  with  sclerosis  of  the  poste- 
rior inner  root-bundles,  and  extends  from  these 
along  the  bundles  of  fibres  that  radiate  into  the 
anterior  gray  horns. 

After  this  brief  exposition  of  the  principal  and  certainly 
the  most  essential  anatomical  changes  in  tabes,  various  ques- 
tions at  once  arise  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
pathology  of  the  disease,  whose  solution  falls  chiefly  within 
the  domain  of  pathological  anatomy,  but  has,  as  yet,  hardly 
been  undertaken.  What  Is  the  true  essence  of  the  diseased 
Pxa.  loT-^Aitomtionii  P^ocesa?  Is  it  inflammation?  Is  it  simple  degenerative  atro- 
in  a  tmn^vcrw  «Htion  of  p|,y  ^  jg  j^  secondary  degeneration  ?  Is  the  sclerosis  of  the  pos- 

the  »i»liial  txinl  In  a  cam     *     "^  .^        o  i 

of  tiiiH«  dor«iiiiH  (FrJM-   tcrior  columns  the  only  essential  part  of  the  process?     Where 

reich'ii  form):  a  hiph  dc-  .^  i  t 

Rree  of  ataxy  without  (lis-   docs  it  begin,  in  what  portion  ?    How  does  it  advance  ?  What 

tnrbance  of  cutanooiis  or 

miiwuiar ■cnHihiiify.  We  is  primary  and  what  secondary  about  the  changes?    Are  not 

rccogni7x»    a    widi-sprcncl  ^ 

discaw?  of  iho  lateral  col-   certain  portions  of  the  gray  substance  and  of  the  lateral  col- 

nmnH  ami  other  portions  ^n..  ..  «.  ,. 

of  the  fipinni  e^mi  in  addi-  umns  attectcd  With  cqual  regularity,  and  is  not  sclerosis  of  these 
posterior  ooUimns."      ^  parts  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  the  posterior  colamna  f 
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All  these  questions  still  await  their  solution.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  answer  them,  and  with  very  varying  results.  Conclusive  proofs  could  scarcely 
be  brought  forward  for  any  of  the  opinions  advanced,  and  but  too  often  the  pref- 
erence of  a  writer  for  a  certain  theory,  or  some  preconceived  opinion  of  his,  has 
been  sufficient  ground  for  causing  him  to  group  or  to  explain  the  facts  in  a  certain 
way. 

The  most  recent  views  differ  widely  even  with  regard  to  the  general  patholo- 
gical significance  of  the  process.  While  Leyden  treats  of  tabes  under  the  head 
of  chronic  myelitis  he  nevertheless  denies  the  inflammatory  character  of  the  pro- 
cess under  consideration,  and  accounts  for  it  rather  as  a  peculiar  chronic  degener- 
ation of  the  nerve-tracts,  without  any  special  participation  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  without  inflammatory  manifestations.  He  considers  the  main 
thing  to  be  the  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres ;  that  this  constitutes  the  starting-point 
of  the  process,  which  is  probably  first  localized  in  the  external  portions  of  the 
posterior  columns. 

Charcot,  indeed,  coincides  with  Leyden  in  so  far  as  to  locate  the  starting-point 
of  the  process,  in  all  probability,  in  the  nerve-elements  (parenchymatous  sclerosis) ; 
but  he  regards  the  process  as  a  chronic  inflammation,  and  gives  prominence  to  the 
hyperplasia  and  fibrillar  transformation  of  the  connective  tissue  at  the  expense  of 
the  nerve-elements. 

Friedreich,  too,  has  long  since  declared  himself  of  the  opinion  that  sclerosis  of 
the  posterior  columns  represents  a  chronic  infiammatory  process  leading  to  second- 
ary atrophy  of  the  nenre-elements. 

C.  Langc,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  so-called  secondary  degeneration  plays 
a  prominent  r61e  in  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  is  inclined  to  attribute  it 
to  a  primary  affection  of  the  roots  caused  by  meningitis. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  denied,  on  making  an  unprejudiced  examination  of  the 
anatomical  conditions  present,  that  secondary  degeneration  does  indeed  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns.  The  gray  degeneration  so  com- 
monly present  in  the  cervical  portion,  confined  to  the  columns  of  Qoll,  is  very  cer- 
tainly only  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  is  always  found  present  when  the  greater 
part  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  cord  in  the  lumbar  region  is  degenerated.  But 
how  and  where  we  are  to  establish  the  boundary  between  secondary  and  primary 
degeneration  cannot  as  yet  be  determined.  Evidently,  also,  secondary  degeneration 
— such,  for  instance,  as  occurs  in  chronic  transverse  myelitis — ^has  in  many  cases 
been  confounded  with  tabes ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  two  cases  of  Robitzsch. 

At  all  events,  most  of  the  more  recent  observers  are  entirely  agreed  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  affection  does  not  begin  in  the  posterior  roots,  but  within  the  spinal 
cord  itself.  Vulpian  speaks  with  all  positiveness  against  the  possibility  of  the 
former ;  Cliarcot  and  Pierret  locate  the  beginning  of  the  process  very  positively  in 
the  spinal  cord  itself,  and  Leyden  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  French  school  has  recently  made  the  attempt,  based  on  some  fortunate  post- 
mortem discoveries,  to  locate  more  definitely  the  point  of  the  first  beginning  of 
sclerosis  in  the  posterior  colunms,  and  to  investigate  the  way  and  method  of  its 
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farther  spread  from  thia  point  of  origin.  The  ricwB  of  Charcot  and  Picrrct,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  investigation  of  this  difficult  and  important  question, 
are  essentially  as  follows :  The  sclerosis  begins  in  the  external  bands  of  the  posterior 
columns,  at  the  point  where  the  inner  root-bundles  mix  with  the  yertically  ascend- 
ing (probably  commissural)  fibres  of  the  posterior  columns ;  this  sclerosis  of  the 
lateral  bands  or  ribbons  (KeilstrSnge)  is  the  only  euerUial  anatomical  change  in 
ataxy.  The  sclerosis  of  the  columns  of  Goll  (zarte  StrSnge)  is  to  be  regarded 
principally  as  a  secondary  ascending  degeneration.  At  the  beginning  of  the  disease 
the  posterior  roots  do  not  show  the  slightest  change.  In  the  lateral  bands  of  the 
posterior  columns,  the  sclerosis  now  gradually  spreads  upwards  from  root  to  root ; 
from  here  it  spreads  to  the  columns  of  Ck)ll,  in  part  directly,  and  in  part  (and  prin- 
cipally) as  secondary  degeneration ;  it  furthermore  spreads  from  here  to  the  pos- 
terior gray  horns,  to  the  posterior  roots,  and  to  the  external  portions  of  the  lateral 
columns,  and  finally,  in  rare  cases,  to  the  anterior  gray  horns.  (The  only  observa- 
tion which  stands  opposed  to  these  statements  is  one  published  by  Charcot  himself, 
in  connection  with  Bouchard, *  of  a  case  which  was  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
tabes  on  account  of  the  lancinating  pains  that  were  present,  and  in  which  the  begin- 
ning sclerosis  was  found  in  the  *'  inner  and  posterior  "  portions  of  the  posterior  col- 
umns, therefore,  after  all,  in  the  columns  of  Goll.) 

However  plausible  all  these  views  may  be,  they  can  by  no  means  as  yet  be 
looked  upon  as  firmly  established.  Much  still  remains  to  be  confirmed  by  further 
observation.  After  maturely  weighing  all  the  facts  and  opinions,  we  can  probably 
only  say  this  much,  viz. : 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  in  tabes  we  have  to  deal  with  a  chronic 
inflammatory  process ;  that  it  therefore  merely  represents  one  form  of  chronic  mye- 
litis. 

It  is  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  that  this  chronic  myelitis  may  take  its  origin 
in  two  different  ways :  at  one  time  from  a  primary  irritation  and  degeneration  of 
the  nerve-elements  themselves  (parenchymatous  sclerosis),  at  another  from  a  primary 
irritation  and '  proliferation  of  the  interstitial  tissue  (interstitial  sclerosis)  —  thus 
giving  a  double  method  of  origination  of  tabes,  as  was  believed  by  Remak,  Senior. 

It  is  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  that  the  sclerosis  begins  in  the  external 
bands  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  spreads  from  here  further,  and  that  the  scle- 
rosis of  the  fasciculi  graciles,  or  GolPs  columns,  must,  to  a  great  degree,  be  regarded 
as  a  secondary  degeneration. 

It  is  certain  that  the  disease  does  not  begin  in  the  posterior  roots. 

It  is,  finally,  probable  that  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  is  not  the  exclusive 
and  essential  change  in  tabes,  but  that  a  simultaneous  involvement  of  the  posterior 
gray  horns  and  of  certain  portions  of  the  lateral  columns  is  constant,  and,  perhaps, 
equally  essential— a  statement  which,  it  is  true,  finds  its  support  more  in  clinical 
observation  than  in  the  anatomical  facts  now  before  us. 


>  Gas.  m^d.  de  Paris.   18G6.  No.  7. 
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After  this  digression,  it  remains  for  ns  to  touch  briefly  on  the 
anatomical  changes  to  be  found  outside  of  the  spinal  cord  in  tabes. 

The  posterior  nerve-roots  are  generally  found  diseased  in  the 
later  stages ;  they  are  highly  atrophied,  flat,  gray,  translucent, 
showing  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres,  proliferation  of 
connective  tissue,  and  abundant  corpora  amylacea.  In  the  earlier 
stages,  however,  they  are  also  often  found  quite  normal;  the 
posterior  roots  have  never  been  found  diseased  alone  (Vulpian). 

In  striking  contrast  thereto,  the  peripheral  sensitive  nerves 
are  always  found  entirely  intact,  even  if  the  posterior  roots 
belonging  to  them  (even  to  the  spinal  ganglia)  are  entirely  the 
subjects  of  gray  degeneration. 

The  anterior  n^ve-roots  are  intact.  The  spinal  ganglia  are 
likewise  generally  found  entirely  intact. 

Some  have  attached  great  value  to  the  examination  of  the 
sympatJietic  and  its  ganglia^  because  they  sought  in  this  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  This  has,  however,  always  been  found  intact 
(Carre),  and  where  gray  degeneration  of  the  main  trunk  of  the 
sympathetic  and  the  like  has  been  demonstrated,  as  in  the  case 
of  Chvostek,  it  has  certainly  always  been  on  account  of  a  rare 
and  accidental  complication. 

The  peripheral  spinal  nerves  have  likewise  generally  been 
found  intact ;  Friedreich  alone,  in  one  case  of  his,  found  pro- 
liferation of  connective  tissue,  and  emaciation  of  the  nerve-fibres 
in  the  sciatic  nerve. 

The  muscles  are  generally  quite  normal ;  they  are  at  most 
simply  emaciated  in  the  later  stages;  degenerative  atrophy  of 
the  same  has  been  found,  as  a  very  rare  complication,  in  individ- 
ual instances. 

Certain  of  the  cranial  nerves^  on  the  contrary,  are  more  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  changes.  This  occurs  oftenest  in  the  optic 
nerves,  which  show  gray  degeneration — essentially  the  same 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  posterior  columns — proliferation 
of  connective  tissue,  rapid  and  complete  disappearance  of  nerve- 
fibres,  and  numerous  corpora  amylacea.  The  trunks  of  the  optic 
nerves  are  generally  most  intensely  attacked ;  still,  the  affection 
may  also  extend  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  optic  tract  as 
far  as  to  the  corpora  geniculata.  Thus  far  it  has  proved  impossible 
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to  find  any  anatomically  demonstrable  continuity  of  the  gray 
degeneration  between  the  optic  nerves  and  the  posterior  colnmns. 

In  quite  rare  cases,  alterations  belonging  to  the  class  of  atro- 
phy and  gray  degeneration  have  also  been  found  in  some  other 
cranial  ner^^es  (oculomotorius,  abducens,  hypoglossus). 

The  nuclei  of  these  nerves,  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
also  appear  sometimes  to  be  affected. 

Among  the  pathologico-anatomical  changes  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  those  of  the  joints  claim  special  interest.  In 
those  cases  in  which  disease  of  the  joints  belongs  to- the  symp- 
toms of  tabes  dorsalis  we  find  a  disappearance  of  the  articular 
cartilages,  a  grinding  off  of  the  articular  head  and  of  the  cavity 
for  its  reception,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  hollowed  out  and 
rough,  or  ground  off  and  flattened ;  a  peculiar  characteristic  of 
this  condition  is  that  with  the  rapid  disappearance  of  bone  there 
is  so  insignificant  a  tendency  to  exostosis.  In  more  recent  cases 
the  amount  of  articular  fluid  is  materially  increased,  points  of 
thickening  and  fungosities  are  found  on  the  synovial  membrane, 
the  surrounding  soft  parts  are  more  or  less  strongly  and  exten- 
sively swelled  and  suffused  with  fluid. 

The  changes  in  the  skin  (bed-sores,  etc.),  in  the  bladder  (cys- 
titis, ulceration,  diphtheria,  etc.),  in  the  kidneys  (pyelonephritis, 
interstitial  abscesses,  etc.),  in  the  respiratory  apparatus,  the  di- 
gestive apparatus,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  in  chronic  myelitis. 
They  belong  to  the  very  latest  stages  of  tabes  or  are  more  acci- 
dental complications. 


Pathology  of  Tabei  Dorsalii. 
Syviptovis. 

I  give  first  the  general  picture  of  the  disease  in  the  ordinary 
typical  form  of  tabes,  which  includes  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  and  wliicli,  in  my  opinion,  must  constitute  the  starting- 
point  for  all  further  investigations  and  observations.  The  remain- 
ing rarer  forms  I  shall  endeavor  to  characterize  briefly  farther  on. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  malady,  and  the  wealth  and 
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manifold  character  of  its  symptoms,  this  delineation  must  be 
allowed  a  somewhat  wide  sweep. 

The  disease  almost  always  begins  with  an  iidroducUyry  stage 
(also  designated  as  a  precursory,  prodromal  or  neuralgic  stage), 
which  may  last  for  a  very  variable  period  of  time,  generally 
extending  over  many  months  or  a  few  years — sometimes,  how- 
ever, over  a  longer  period  of  years. 

The  most  characteristic  and  almost  constant  signs  of  this 
stage  are  the  lancinating  neuralgiform  pains  ;  lively,  stabbing, 
boring  pains,  shooting  through  a  part  like  lightning,  lasting  for 
single  days  or  nights,  or  often  merely  for  hours ;  pains  which 
may  be  of  furious  severity,  generally  occurring  in  paroxysms, 
and  consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  numerous  single,  often  merely 
momentary  impressions  of  pain ;  pains  which  often  remain  con- 
fined for  a  long  time  to  one  or  both  lower  extremities,  often 
changing  their  position  within  these,  but  which  also  extend  far- 
ther to  the  trunk  (very  generally),  and  to  the  upper  extremities 
(more  rarely). 

These  pains,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  are  generally  regarded 
as  rheumatic  in  character  and  treated  accordingly,  and  are  often 
but  little  regarded  for  years.  At  first  they  recur  but  rarely,  at 
intervals  of  months — for  instance,  in  the  spring  and  fall ;  gradu- 
ally they  become  more  frequent  and  more  tormenting,  occur  with 
every  change  of  weather,  especially  with  every  considerable  vari- 
ation of  the  barometer,  with  rain,  wind,  snow,  and  the  like,  after 
bodily  overexertion,  and  after  mental  disturbances. 

They  may  last  for  years  without  any  further  symptoms  being 
developed. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  in  many  cases — by  no  means  in  all 
— symptoms  appear  on  the  part  of  certain  cranial  nerves ;  above 
all  things,  diplopia^  caused  by  paresis  or  paralysis  of  various 
muscles  of  the  eye,  especially  those  supplied  by  the  oculomoto- 
rius.  This  diplopia  may  be  transitory  and  may  change  its  place, 
or  it  may  persist  for  a  longer  time,  for  some  months  ;  it  is  but 
rarely  that  such  paralyses  are  permanent. 

Quite  the  contrary  is  true  with  regard  to  the  amblyopia^ 
which  is  of  almost  equal  frequency,  not  rarely  arising  in  the  in- 
troductory stage  of  tabes,  and  which  more  or  less  rapidly  de- 
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velops  to  complete  amaurosiSy  being  dependent  on  a  degenerative 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  hardly  ever  cax>able  of  re- 
covery. 

More  frequent,  however,  than  these  disturbances  of  the  high- 
est sense,  during  the  introductory  stage,  are  disturbances  qf  the 
sensibility  and  mobility  of  the  lower  extremities^  which,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  become  constantly  associated  with  the 
hincinating  pains,  sometimes  even  preceding  these,  or  at  least 
arising  simultaneously  with  them. 

The  first  disturbances  are  usually  those  of  a  sensory  cliarac- 
ter,  appearing  in  the  form  of  various  Y\XiA&(A paresthesia ;  such 
as  a  feeling  of  numbness,  the  sense  of  having  wool  or  felt  on  the 
soles  of  one's  feet,  formication  in  the  feet,  the  legs,  and  thighs, 
also  on  the  trunk,  and — what  is  tolerably  frequent  and  charac- 
teristic— in  the  ulnar  domain  of  one  or  the  other  hand  ;  in  other 
cases  the  sense  of  a  tight  girdle  at  various  heights  on  the  trunk, 
or  also  on  the  extremities,  about  the  knee-  or  ankle-joint.  Ancts- 
thesia  whicli  can  be  objectively  demonstrated  is  very  rare  at  this 
time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sensations  of  motor  weakness  and 
insecurity^  of  growing  more  easily  fatigued  on  standing  or 
walking  for  any  length  of  time,  belong  to  the  most  constant 
symptoms.  These  may  also,  in  part,  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  class  of  sensory  disturbances.  That  striking  sense  of  fa- 
tigue, in  particular,  of  which  the  patient  is  often  aware  even 
before  he  has  left  his  bed  in  the  morning,  or  which  becomes  quite 
oppressive  on  the  slightest  exertion,  especially  on  standing,  and 
which  is  followed  by  an  uncomfortable  disquiet  in  the  limbs, 
might  be  regarded,  in  part,  as  an  irritation  or  paresthesia  of  the 
sensitive  nerves  of  the  muscles. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  true  motor  disturbances  are  also  asso- 
ciated with  this  condition ;  patients  decidedly  lose  the  strength 
of  their  limbs :  exertions  which  were  formerly  borne  with  ease 
become  a  severe  effort ;  their  powers  of  endurance,  in  walking 
and  standing,  diminish  materially.  Patients  find  the  perform- 
ance of  these  acts  increasingly  difiicult  and  disagreeable ;  they 
feel  themselves  unsteady  on  their  legs,  believe  that  they  sway  to 
and  fro,  or  actually  do  so  to  a  slight  degree,  and  yet  sufficiently 
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SO  to  be  capable  of  objective  demonstration.  In  many  patients 
all  these  manifestations  increase  materially  when  it  grows  dark, 
and  in  such  persons  we  can  also  always  recognize  a  higher  de- 
gree of  disturbance  when  they  close  their  eyes.  All  these  mani- 
festations may  require  a  variable  length  of  time  for  their  devel- 
opment. 

In  many  instances  disturbances  of  the  bladder  appear  sooner 
or  later  (difficulty  of  micturition,  dribbling  of  urine  thereafter, 
etc.),  and  almost  more  frequently  there  is  weakness  arid  irrita- 
biliiy  of  the  sexual  functions  (various  grades  of  impotence, 
insufficient  erections,  premature  ejaculations,  nocturnal  or. diur- 
nal pollutions,  increased  excitability  on  coming  in  contact  with 
women,  etc.). 

Among  the  much  rarer  disturbances  at  this  period  of  the  dis- 
ease are  severe  attacks  of  gastralgia  (crises  gastriques),  which 
doubtless  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  lancinating  pains ;  pecu- 
liar affections  of  the  joints  (arthropatliies  des  ataxiques) ;  head 
symptoms  of  various  kinds,  as  a  sense  of  confusion,  headache, 
pain  in  the  neck,  evidences  of  an  oversupply  of  blood  to  the 
head,  dizziness,  great  psychical  irritability  or  slight  psychical 
aberration,  etc. 

There  is  usually,  at  this  period,  but  a  very  slight  sense  of  ill- 
ness ;  nutrition  is  good ;  there  is  never,  or  but  very  rarely,  any 
fever.  Finkelnburg  and  M.  Rosenthal  claim  to  have  seen  slight 
febrile  disturbances  in  the  initial  stage. 

While  all  the  manifestations  hitherto  described  increase,  the 
stage  of  the  fully  developed  disease  then  approaches,  generally 
very  slowly  and  gradually.  This  may,  with  some  propriety,  be 
called  the  ataxic  stage,  on  account  of  the  symptom  which  most 
forcibly  strikes  the  eye.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
a  sharp  boundary  between  the  stages. 

The  unsteadiness  of  the  gait  increases  more  and  more,  until 
distinct  disturbance  of  co-ordination  {ataxy)  is  developed,  and 
the  patients  clearly  show  the  ataxic  gait ;  their  legs  are  moved 
unsteadily,  irregularly,  and  with  a  flinging  motion,  the  toes  are 
pointed  outwards  and  thrown  into  the  air,  the  heels  are  brought 
to  the  ground  with  a  stamp ;  the  gait  becomes  insecure,  swaying, 
staggering ;  the  majority  of  such  patients  anxiously  follow  their 
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steps  with  the  eye,  and  can  only  walk  with  difficulty,  or  perhaps 
not  at  all  if  they  turn  away  or  close  their  eyes. 

At  the  same  time  their  powers  of  endurance  diminish  more 
and  moi*e ;  the  promenades  grow  shorter  and  shorter ;  finally, 
every  little  trip  throws  the  patient  into  a  profuse  perspiration ; 
there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  his  standing  on  liis  feet  con- 
tinuously. 

In  remarkable  contrast  hereto,  it  appears,  on  examination  in 
the  lying  posture,  that  the  gross  strength  of  the  legs  is  rwt  at 
all^  or  hut  very  little^  reduced;  tliat  single  movements  can  be 
executed  with  almost  normal  strength  and  certainty.  Still,  on 
more  careful  examination,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  slight  local 
pareses  may  be  recognized.  Tension  of  muscles  is,  however,  en- 
tirely lacking. 

Soon,  however,  well-developed  ataxy  of  the  legs  shows  itself, 
even  in  the  lying  posture.  Somewhat  more  complicated  move- 
ments (movement  in  a  circle,  the  touching  of  an  object  held  be- 
fore them,  etc.)  are  accomplished  with  increasing  uncertainty, 
with  many  zigzag  motions,  etc.,  in  spite  of  the  anxious  assistance 
given  by  the  eye.  This  is  frequently  still  more  the  case  if  the 
patients  close  their  eyes,  the  movements  then  becoming  quite 
uncontrolled,  irregular,  unmeasured. 

In  the  further  course  of  the  disease  the  ataxy  keeps  increasing ; 
patients  are  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  one,  and  afterwards 
of  two  canes ;  eventually  they  have  to  be  led ;  then  they  can  no 
longer  walk  under  any  circumstances,  and  finally  they  can  no 
longer  stand.  On  attempting  to  do  so,  swaying  and  staggering  at 
once  begin,  or  the  patients  fall  to  the  ground  outright. 

Sooner  or  later  tJie  ataxy  also  extends  to  the  upper  extremi- 
ties ;  this  occurs  with  very  variable  rapidity  in  different  cases, 
and  sometimes  does  not  occur  at  all,  even  where  the  disease  has 
existed  for  years.  The  more  delicate  and  complicated  move- 
ments— writing,  piano-playing,  handiwork,  etc. — are  the  first  to 
become  difficult  or  impossible ;  the  attempt  to  take  hold  of 
things  is  accomplished  with  singular,  jerking,  irregular  move- 
ments ;  the  acts  of  dressing,  eating,  and  the  like  become  visibly 
more  difficult,  and  the  patients  are  thereby  rendered  to  a  great 
degree  helpless. 
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At  the  same  time  the  disturbances  of  sensation  are  liable  to 
increase;  the  lancinating  pains  continue  with  varying  intensity 
and  frequency,  the  sense  of  a  tight  girdle  is  generally  very  con- 
siderable and  sometimes  increases  to  a  feeling  of  oppression  and 
constriction.  The  diminution  of  sensihility  in  the  legs  is  now 
likely  to  be  distinctly  and  objectively  demonstrable,  though  to  a 
very  variable  degree ;  sometimes  it  can  hardly  be  demonstrated, 
even  on  the  most  careful  examination,  at  other  times  it  is  of  a  high 
degree  and  well  pronounced.  Partial  paralysis  qf  sensation  is 
also  very  common— analgesia,  as  well  as  partial  paralysis  of  the 
sense  of  touch  and  the  perception  of  temperature.  Retardation 
of  sensitiveness  to  pain  is  not  rare,  as  well  as  the  long  continu- 
ance of  sensations,  or  hyperalgesia  with  diminished  sense  of 
touch.  Almost  always  corresponding  anomalies  in  muscular 
sensihility  can  also  be  demonstrated,  such  as  a  diminished 
perception  of  the  position  and  attitude  of  the  extremities  or  of 
passive  movements,  greater  difficulty  in  performing  movements 
with  closed  eyes,  etc. 

The  rqflex  action  of  the  skin  acts  variously  ;  sometimes  it  is 
increased,  generally  normal,  often  lowered  or  extinguished.  On 
the  other  hand — and  this  seems  to  be  a  very  noteworthy  symp- 
tom —  the  reftex  ax^tion  of  the  tendons  is  always  completely 
extinguished^  and  this  seems  to  stand  in  no  regular  relation  to 
the  reflex  action  of  the  skin. 

The  disturbances  in  function  of  the  bladder  and  sexual 
organs  already  referred  to  increase  in  intensity.  The  nutrition 
of  the  muscles  generally  remains  intact  for  a  very  long  time  ;  the 
same  is  true  of  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  ;  at  this  period  bed-sores 
are  very  rare. 

In  some  instances  various  rarer  symptoms  are  added  to  the 
disturbances  already  named,  whereby  the  picture  of  the  disease 
may  be  rendered  very  manifold,  but  which  must  yet  be  looked 
upon  as  subordinate  and  by  no  means  regular  manifestations. 
Among  these  are  disturbances  of  hearing,  nystagmus,  slight 
derangements  of  speech,  troubles  with  the  joints,  muscular 
twitchings,  muscular  atrophy,  attacks  of  suffocation,  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  etc. 

Aside  from  the  previously  described  disturbances  of  motility, 
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of  sensation,  of  reflex  action,  etc.,  an  objective  examination 
reveals  but  very  little.  The  spinal  column  is  generally  quite 
normal,  nowhere  sensitive.  It  is  but  very  seldom  that  points 
which  are  painful  on  pressure  can  be  demonstrated  thereon. 
The  urine  usually  remains  normal  for  a  long  time.  The  internal 
organs  are  healthy.  The  general  nutrition  ordinarily  remains 
good  for  a  long  time  ;  sleep,  appetite  and  digestion  are  apt  to  be 
good,  notwithstanding  that  patients  suffer  from  more  or  less 
obstinate  constipation.  Many  patients  are  strikingly  well  nour- 
ished, of  blooming  appearance,  corpulent ;  some,  to  be  sure,  pre- 
sent a  pale,  sickly,  faded  appearance. 

The  psychical  functions,  intelligence,  memory,  disposition, etc., 
generally  remain  intact  for  a  long  time — often  permanently.  The 
observation  of  Steinthal  that  patients  sick  with  tabes  rejoice  in  a 
striking  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  contentment,  and  bear  their 
pitiable  troubles  with  wonderful  good  humor,  can  often  be  con- 
firmed. Of  course,  this  is  by  no  means  always  true,  and  but 
too  many  patients  experience  the  burden  of  their  tortured  exis- 
tence with  double  weight. 

Thus  matters  may  remain  in  this  stage  for  many  years  (6,  10, 
15,  or  20  years),  slowly  and  gradually  changing  for  the  worse, 
and  this  does  not  exclude  the  existence  of  periods  of  standing 
still  and  fluctuations  towards  improvement.  The  helplessness  of 
the  patients  constantly  increases,  their  discomforts  augment,  the 
pains  do  not  abate,  and  the  whole  misery  of  their  condition  is 
made  more  insupportable  by  the  amaurosis,  the  incontinence  of 
urine,  the  slowly  developing  vesical  catarrh,  etc. 

And  thus  the  final  stage  gradually  approaches — the  stage  of 
true  paralysis  and  of  increasing  cachexia  (stadium  paralyticum, 
paraplegic  stage).  Tlie  motor  power  diminishes  sooner  or  later, 
faster  or  slower,  finally  reaching  the  point  of  complete  paraple- 
gia; the  legs  grow  stiff,  contractions  set  in,  and  deformities 
caused  thereby,  the  muscles  become  more  and  more  emaciated, 
the  extremities  grow  thin  and  skeleton-like. 

Distinct  disturbances  of  digestion  now  set  in,  the  appetite 
diminishes,  the  bowels  grow  increasingly  sluggish,  and  when  a 
movement  of  the  bowels  is  about  to  take  place  it  CAn  no  longer 
be  held  back.    The  prolonged  pamlysis  of  the  bladder  leads  to 
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cystitis  with  its  results ;  finally  bed-sores  set  in,  accompanied 
with  fever,  and  if  an  earlier  end  is  not  put  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  by  some  intercurrent  disease  (typhus,  pneumonia,  pul- 
monary phthisis,  dysentery,  or  the  like),  death  finally  occurs 
through  general  exhaustion. 

This  is  the  way  it  goes  in  the  worst  cases.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, we  see  the  disease,  in  its  earliest  stages,  turn  towards  a 
cure;  it  is  true  this  is  seldom  enough  the  case — still  it  does 
occur. 

Or  the  disease  may  come  to  a  stand-still  for  a  longer  time, 
the  patients  remain  for  decades  of  years  in  the  same  situation, 
without  any  material  fluctuations, until  finally  the  terminal  stage 
brings  about  the  end  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  or 
the  unfortunate  victim  is  carried  off  by  some  intercurrent  dis- 
ease. 


The  analysis  of  the  individtbal  symptoms  of  tabes  brings  us 
in  contact  with  numerous  interesting  problems  in  the  pathology 
and  physiology  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  may  be  conducted 
toward  their  solution  by  the  accurate  clinical  analysis  of  this 
disease  and  through  careful  histological  examinations. 


Disturbances  of  Sensibility. 

Among  these,  pain  stands  largely  in  the  foreground,  partly 
on  account  of  its  early  occurrence  as  regards  time,  partly  on 
account  of  its  great  severity  and  frequent  recurrence. 

This  is  very  particularly  true  of  the  so-called  lancinating 
pains  (boring,  darting  like  lightning)  which  belong  to  the  most 
regular  manifestations  of  the  initial  stage,  but  also  not  rarely 
accompany  the  disease  throughout  its  entire  course. 

These  are  the  excessively  severe  boring  or  piercing  pains — 
darting  through  like  lightning,  or  sometimes  raging  in  one  spot 
for  some  seconds,  and  occasionally  conveying  the  sense  of  a  tight 
cord — which  have  already  been  graphically  described  by  so  many 
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authors,  and  which  we  have  also  already  previously  attempted 
to  cliaracterize  (p.  75). 

They  usually  occur  in  paroxysms,  which  are  repeated  with 
varying  frequency,  and  wliich  themselves,  again,  are  composed 
of  a  larger  number  of  single  painful  sensations.  They  are  at 
times  confined  to  a  small,  circumscribed  region  of  the  skin,  and 
are  then  not  rarely  accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of  circum- 
scribed hyperaesthesia  at  the  same  spot,  causing  a  light  touch  to 
be  uncommonly  painful,  while,  on  the  contrary,  stronger  pres- 
sure appears  to  be  grateful.  Or  these  pains  may  be  situated 
deep  within  the  soft  parts  or  in  the  bones,  and  one  sees  the 
patient  every  moment  or  two  twitching  in  body  and  his  face  dis- 
torted with  pain,  sometimes  even  moaning  and  whimpering.  Or 
the  pains  may  follow  certain  definite  nerve-tracts,  in  the  form  of 
neuralgia,  as  darting  pains  through  the  limbs,  generally  desig- 
nated as  ''rheumatic."  Then  during  the  paroxysms  the  nerve- 
trunks  are  likely  to  be  sensitive  to  pressure. 

The  intensity  of  the  pain  is  very  variable  in  different  cases. 
Some  patients  are  so  little  troubled  with  it  that  it  requires  care- 
ful questioning  to  determine  the  existence  of  the  pain.  Others 
are  obliged  to  endure  the  most  fearful  tortures  during  the  at- 
tacks, which  equal  in  intensity  the  worst  neuralgic  paroxysms. 
Almost  every  patient  gives  a  somewhat  different  description  of 
the  pain ;  but  its  momentary,  boring,  paroxysmal  character,  like 
a  streak  of  lightning,  almost  always  stands  forth  so  prominently 
that  it  can  readily  be  recognized. 

The  duration  of  the  individual  attacks  is  very  variable :  often 
but  single  darts  of  pain  arise ;  at  other  times  an  attack  of  half  an 
hour  is  all  that  is  experienced  for  one  or  several  days ;  but  fre- 
quently the  attacks  last  for  hours  and  days,  and  generally  attain 
their  greatest  intensity  during  the  night.  The  intermissions  may 
be  quite  free  from  pain,  or  may  present  only  moderately  painful 
sensations. 

The  frequency  of  the  attacks  is  extremely  variable :  some- 
times they  are  repeated  in  the  course  of  days  or  weeks  ;  at  others 
the  individual  attacks  are  separated  by  intervals  of  months,  and 
even  of  years. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  external  impressions  are  of  the 
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greatest  influence  on  the  occnrrence  of  the  attacks.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
Although  this  influence  may  not  be  capable  of  being  demon- 
strated with  certainty  in  all  patients,  yet  it  certainly  exists  in 
many,  and  i  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  unanimity  with 
which  my  tabes  patients  complained  of  attacks  of  pain  on  cer- 
tain days.  In  our  climate,  patients  have  the  most  reason  to  fear 
wind,  a  low  barometer,  rain  and  snow,  also  fog ;  hence,  doubt- 
less, the  often  observed  greater  frequency  of  the  attacks  in  the 
spring  and  autumn.  In  the  height  of  summer  those  days  are 
especially  to  be  feared  on  which  there  are  thunder-storms. 

Aside  from  the  influence  of  weather,  the  attacks  are  also 
sometimes  brought  about  by  bodily  exertion,  emotional  disturb- 
ances, the  act  of  coition,  and  the  like. 

The  lancinating  pains  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  most  con- 
stant symptoms  of  tabes;  Topinard  states  that  they  were  want- 
ing 22  times  in  104  cases ;  in  60  of  my  own  observations,  in 
which  a  statement  is  made  with  regard  to  them,  they  were  ab- 
sent only  8  times ;  on  paying  more  particular  attention  thereto, 
they  may  perhaps  be  found  still  more  frequently.  Quite  lately  it 
happened  that  one  of  my  patients,  on  being  repeatedly  ques- 
tioned, stated  that  he  had  never  had  any  pain ;  and  then,  when  he 
happened  to  have  a  characteristic  attack  of  pain,  declared  that 
that  was  his  old  **  rheumatism,"  from  which  he  had  suffered  for 
many  years.  Generally  the  pains  precede  all  other  symptoms 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  sometimes,  however,  they  occur  at 
the  same  time  with  other  symptoms,  or  follow  them.  Whenever 
the  characteristic  attacks  of  pain  are  met  with,  we  may  seriously 
suspect  the  presence  of  tabes ;  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  determine  more  positively  whether  similar 
pains  may  not  also  occur  here  and  there  without  any  reference 
to  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns,  or  whether  they  are,  as  it 
almost  appears,  well-nigh  pathognomonic  of  tabes. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  pathogenesis  of  these  lancinating 
pains,  we  have  as  yet  only  conjectures,  the  most  probable  of 
whicli  is  that  they  are  caused  by  irritation  of  the  posterior  root- 
fibres  within  the  posterior  columns.  Charcot,  with  all  positive- 
ness,  places  the  anatomical  location  of  the  same  in  the  external 
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bands  of  the  posterior  columns  which  contain  the  internal  root- 
libi*es,  claiming  that  the  lancinating  pains  are  entirely  chai'acter- 
istic  of  sclerosis  of  these  bands. 

According  to  this,  they  might  probably  also  occur  in  other  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord  as  soon  as  these  involved  tlie  above-named  bands — for  instance,  in  multiple 
sclerosis. 

Analogous  perhaps  to  the  lancinating  pains  are  the  yisceral  neuralgias  described 
of  late  by  a  number  of  writers :  the  urethral  and  rectal  colics,  the  gastralgic  attacks 
(Delamarre,  Charcot),  the  attacks  of  renal  colic  (Raynaud),  etc.,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  again  farther  on. 

Pain  in  tJie  hack  belongs  decidedly  to  the  rare  symptoms  of 
tabes.  In  many  cases  patients  do  not  complain  of  the  least  ab- 
normal sensation  along  the  vertebral  column ;  this  is  nowhere 
sensitive  to  pressure  or  on  moticm.  Sometimes  complaint  is 
made  of  circumscribed  or  more  diifuse  pain  in  the  vertebrse,  be- 
tween the  shoulder-blades  or  in  the  small  of  the  back.  But 
these  are  manifestations  of  only  slight  severity.  In  some  cases, 
points  which  are  painful  on  pressure  may  be  found  on  the  spi- 
nous or  transverse  processes  of  single  vertebr© — a  fact  to  which 
Mor.  Meyer  has  recently  again  called  attention  * — which  furnish 
an  important  basis  for  treatment,  but  which  are,  unfortunately, 
only  too  rare.  Whenever  there  is  prolonged  and  severe  pain  in 
the  back,  when  this  pain  is  materially  increased  by  movements 
of  the  body  or  of  the  extremities,  by  riding  over  a  rough  road, 
by  pressure  on  the  spinal  column,  we  may  suspect  the  immediate 
cause  to  lie  in  meningitic  complications,  as  has  also  been  plainly 
shown  by  the  descriptions  of  Waldmann. 

Among  the  varieties  of  parcEstUesia^  which  rarely  fail  in  the 
picture  of  tabes,  the  most  prominent  is  the  sense  of  a  tight  girdle. 
It  is  apt  to  be  extremely  annoying  to  the  patient ;  sometimes  it 
appears  as  a  very  troublesome  sense  of  being  tightly  laced  around 
the  thorax  or  the  abdomen,  combined  with  a  more  or  less  severe 
sense  of  oppression,  or  it  appears  to  the  patient  as  if  he  were 
enclosed  in  a  tight  coat  of  mail.  But  it  also  not  rarely  occurs  on 
the  extremities,  at  the  knee-  or  ankle-joint,  or  like  a  garter  below 
the  knee.    The  intensity  of  the  sensation  is  very  variable,  fluctn- 

>  Berl  klin,  Wochenschr.  1875.  No.  51. 
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ating  fi-om  one  day  to  the  next,  but  rarely  rising  to  the  point  of 
severe  pain.  The  most  probable  views  with  regard  to  its  patho- 
genesis have  already  been  given  on  page  75. 

The  statements  of  patients  with  regard  to  the  presence  of 
other  varieties  of  paraesthesia,  which  so  often  occur,  especially, 
in  the  lower  extremities,  are  exceedingly  manifold.  The  most 
common  are  the  feelings  of  formication,  of  numbness,  and  of  in- 
sensibility. One  patient  says  that  he  feels  as  if  he  were  walking 
on  felt  soles  or  on  wool,  another  as  if  he  were  walking  on  blad- 
ders filled  with  water,  etc.  A  sensation  of  burning  in  the  skin, 
or  of  cold,  is  also  not  rare.  The  feeling  of  formication  is  not 
rarely  confined  to  circumscribed  spots  in  the  skin  or  to  the  do- 
main of  single  nerves,  as  to  the  thigh,  the  perineum,  or  anus,  etc. 
This  or  a  similar  abnormal  sensation  is  also  especially  frequent 
in  the  ulnar  region  of  the  upper  extremities,  and  I  must,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  agree  with  Erdmann  when  he  ascribes  a 
certain  significance  to  this  symptom,  which  so  often  occurs  in  the 
initial  stage  of  the  disease. 

These  forms  of  pariesthesia  belong  to  the  most  common  man- 
ifestations of  tabes,  and  we  shall  rarely  find  a  case  in  which 
the  one  or  the  other  cannot  be  demonstrated.  They  usually 
appear  in  the  earliest  stages,  and  may  then  change  their  seat  and 
the  area  of  their  extension  with  the  progress  of  the  disease.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  not  much  that  is  characteristic  about 
them,  as  they  occur  in  so  many  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  We 
have  already  expressed  ourselves  with  regard  to  their  pathogene- 
sis on  page  74. 

The  appearance  of  hypercBsthesia  of  the  skin  is  much  more 
rare  in  tabes.  Still,  it  occasionally  takes  place  to  a  high  degree, 
entirely  irrespective  of  the  quite  circumscribed  hyperaesthesias 
which  sometimes  accompany  the  lancinating  pains.  Then  large 
regions  of  skin  may  possess  a  special  sensitiveness  over  against 
certain  kinds  or  all  kinds  of  irritation.  I  have  seen  a  man  who 
showed  a  high  degree  of  hyperiesthesia  towards  impressions  of 
temperature,  over  the  entire  back,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
was  anaesthesia  towards  impressions  of  touch.  It  is  also  not  rare 
to  see  a  modei-ate  paralysis  of  the  sense  of  touch  accompanied 
by  a  high  degree  of  hyperaesthesia  towards  impressions  of  pain. 
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The  statements  of  physiologists  with  regard  to  the  ooco 
of  hyperfesthesia  in  lesions  of  the  posterior  colanins  woa 
ciently  explain  this  manifestation;  only  one  would  then< 
hyperesthesia  to  be  much  more  common  in  tabes.    (Conip 
page  73.) 

AncBsihesia  of  the  skin  certainly  belongs  to  the  most  i 
manifestationSj  and  to  those  most  cai-efully  studied  with  Mi 
ence  to  the  theory  of  the  ataxy,    Tlie  possibilitieii  with  ivfarij 
the  occurrence,  the  intensity  and  the  extent  of  this  disturb 
are  positively  innumerable.    Almost  every  case  behaves  i 
ently  iu  this  i-espect. 

The  patients  themselves  are  often  nnconscious  of  thes 
thesia  whicli  objective  examination  demonstrates  in  them. 
erally,  however,  they  are  informed  on  the  subject  by  mwiiis^ 
various  little  discoveries  which  they  have  made  on  ihemselv^ 
they  no  longer  feel  the  floor  distinctly;  articles  which  tb<?rtoi 
seem  to  them  to  be  covered  with  velvet;  tliey  cannot  judgei 
certainty  of  the  temperature  of  a  foot-bath;  they  cannot bold^ 
to  small  ot>]ects  with  their  fingers  if  they  turn  their  eyesi 
they  can  no  longer  button  their  clothes,  or  tie  a  cravat, ' 
the  looking-glass ;  they  cannot  readily  handle  things  in 
pockets  ;  and  more  of  the  same  sort.     If  thei'e  is  a  higher  dti} 
of  aomsthesia,  the  patient  is  in  great  doubt,  when  in  thedaikt 
to  the  existence  and  position  of  his  legs,  and  he  known*  tli*^* 
anaesthetic  parts  must  be  taken  hold  of  vigorously  before  t 
recognize  any  sensation. 

A  more  accurate  picture  of  the  kind  and  the  de^^ree  of  aw* 
thesia  can,  however,  only  be  obtained  by  an  objective  exaiftwi' 
tion*     AVith  regard  to  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  carrjiflj 
this  out  we  liave  expressed  ourselves  in  detail  elsewl^i 
would  refer  the  reader  to  what  is  there  said.    By  the;-''  ^' 
can,  first,  recognize  the  most  varied  gmdes  of  didh 
hility^  often  such   insigniiicant  and  circumscribed  distnr 
—  especially  on   the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  toes,  and 
the  feet  —  that  they  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  thu 

^  Evb^  Disenses  of  tlie  Peripheral  Nerres.    This  Cjclopaedia,  VoL  XI.  p.  • 
foliowitig. 
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carefal  examination.  Generally,  however,  we  find  distinct  and 
easily  demonstrable  diminution  of  sensation,  most  marked  in  the 
feet  and  legs,  but  also  not  rarely  extending  over  the  tliighs,  the 
trunk,  and  even  portions  of  the  upper  extremities.  The  higher 
degrees  of  cutaneous  ansesthesia — such  as  occur,  for  instance,  so 
fi-equently  in  transverse  myelitis,  in  slow  compression  of  the 
cord,  etc. — are  but  seldom  observed  in  tabes;  even  in  the  latest 
stages  such  severe  anaesthesia  is  an  exception,  and  in  the  earlier 
stages,  even  though  extending  over  many  years,  it  may  be  stated 
^s  a  rule  that  the-  cutaneous  anaesthesia  only  reaches  a  moderate 
grade. 

On  the  other  hand,  especially  in  the  later  stages,  more  careful 
examination  very  often  reveals  the  existence  oi  partial  paralyses 
of  sensation.  It  would  cany  us  too  far  to  describe  in  detail 
all  the  individual  possibilities  of  these  interesting  disturbances, 
almost  every  case  behaving  differently  in  this  respect.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  all  possible  combinations  of  partial  paralysis  of  sen- 
sation, such  as  we  have  characterized  on  page  199  of.  Vol.  XI., 
occasionally  appear — for,  is  not  tabes  the  very  richest  field  of 
observation  for  these  disturbances  %  Perhaps  analgesia  occurs 
the  most  frequently — ^loss  of  the  sensibility  to  pain  with  retained 
sensibility  to  touch  ;  but  the  reverse  is  also  not  rare  :  retention 
or  even  increase  in  the  sensibility  to  pain,  with  diminution  of 
sensibility  to  all  or  to  some  varieties  of  touch ;  partial  paralysis 
of  the  sense  of  touch  may  be  combined  with  analgesia  or  hyper- 
algesia, or  with  hyperaesthesia  towards  impressions  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  like.  According  to  Topinard,  sensibility  to  tem- 
perature is,  in  many  cases,  retained  an  unusually  long  time ;  in 
short,  the  individual  cases  present  an  inexhaustible  variety  of 
manifestations. 

At  a  later  period  it  is  not  rare  to  find  a  distinct  retardaiion 
of  the  conduction  of  sensations^  especially  of  impressions  of  pain, 
as  we  have  already  more  explicitly  set  forth  at  page  70.  This 
manifestation,  which  has  long  been  known,  has  recently  been  more* 
accurately  studied  (E.  Bemak,  Osthoflf,  Naunyn,  Hertzberg) ;  it 
is  not  rare  in  the  typical  cases,  as  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
may  even  be  found  present  in  the  early  stages  of  the  affection. 
According  to  the  most  recent  observations,  it  at  first  seemed  as 
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tlioagli  this  retardation  extended  only  to  the  sensation  of  pain, 
a  fact  which  would  stand  in  admirable  accord  with  physiological 
conditions  discovered  by  Schiff ;  indeed,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  state  of  things.  And  the  statement  of  patients  with  re- 
gard to  the  double  sensation  produced,  for  instance,  by  the  prick 
of  a  needle,  on  account  of  the  normal  rapidity  with  which  the 
sense  of  touch  is  conveyed,  and  the  retardation  of  the  sense  of 
pain,  is  often  very  striking,  being  the  most  so  in  typical  cases  of 
tabes,  and  being  more  frequently  found,  on  careful  examination, 
than  was  hitherto  supposed.  But  this  retai-dation  is  by  no  means 
always  limited  to  the  sensation  of  pain  ;  in  fact,  Hertzberg  has 
demonstrated  that  in  some  cases  the  sensations  of  touch  and  of 
temperature  are  also  retarded,  although  to  a  far  less  degree  than 
those  of  pain. 

Usually,  in  such  cases,  a  corresponding  r^tordoiioTi  q/' r^/fer 
action  can  also  be  demonstrated ;  likewise,  as  a  rule,  a  strikingly 
long  duration  of,  not  rarely  a  supplemeniary  increase  iUy  the 
sensation  of  pain,  so  that  patients  declare  the  highest  degree  of 
pain  not  to  be  reached  until  several  seconds  after  it  haB  began. 
Intimately  connected  with  this  is  the  inability  to  separate  with 
certainty  and  to  count  several  tactile  impressions  rapidly  follow- 
ing one  another.  These  manifestations,  too,  have  previously  been 
spoken  of. 

Not  less  frequent  than  the  disturbances  of  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility in  tabes,  are  the  anomalies  of  muscular  sensibility y  which, 
long  since  known  and  acknowledged,  have  recently  been  brought 
more  into  the  foreground  by  Leyden.  Here,  too,  the  conditions 
may  vary  much. 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ^JiXx^m^  feeling  offatigue^ 
which  is  so  frequent  and  so  annoying  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease, may  perhaps  be  nothing  else  than  a  perverse  condition  of 
muscular  sensibility,  a  parcesthesia  of  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the 
muscles.  Spaeth  has  endeavored  to  establish  this  view  ;  I  must 
confess  that  it  appears  to  me  quite  plausible,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  thus  far  incapable  of  direct  proof.  In  the  same  cate- 
gory with  this  sensation  we  might  probably  also  rank  the  annoy- 
ing feeling  of  disquiet  in  the  limbs  which  arises  on  sitting  or 
lyintf  still  for  any  length  of  time. 
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But  a  much  more  frequent  and  important  manifestation  is 
that  of  dlminuiion  ofmuscfular  sensihility  which  can,  by  means 
of  the  proper  examination,  be  shown  to  exist  in  persons  suffer- 
ing from  tabes. 

It  is  here  less  a  question  concerning  so-called  muscular  sensi- 
bility, or  electro-muscular  sensibility*  (though  this  may  like- 
wise be  diminished),  or  concerning  the  so-called  sense  of  power 
[Kraftsinn],  which,  as  Leyden  has  shown,  does  not  figure  so 
prominently  here,  being  an  essentially  psychical  act,  than  it  is 
a  question  of  the  diminution  of  what  is  called  muscular  sense 
[Muskelsinn],  which  can  very  often  be  demonstrated  in  patients 
with  tabes.  Such  patients  more  or  less  entirely  lose  the  sense  of 
the  position  or  attitude  of  their  lower  extremities ;  in  the  dark 
or  with  closed  eyes  they  do  not  know  where  their  legs  are,  how 
they  lie,  whether  they  are  crossed,  or  how  far  apart  from  one 
another  they  are.  If  one  leg  is  passively  placed  in  a  certain  po- 
sition and  the  patient  is  asked  to  put  the  other  in  the  same  po- 
sition, he  cannot  succeed  in  doing  this  at  all,  or  but  very  imper- 
fectly, while  a  well  person  can  do  it  with  the  greatest  precision. 
These  patients  have  likewise  lost  control  over  the  extent  and  the 
direction  of  the  movements  required  qf  them^  if  they  are  to  exe- 
cute these  in  the  dark  or  with  closed  eyes.  Their  movements  are 
thus  rendered  uncontrolled,  excessive,  shooting  far  over  the  mark 
or  wide  of  it.  This  is  generally  mistaken  for  an  increase  in  the 
ataxy  which  is  commonly  present.  On  careful  observation,  how- 
ever, it  is  easy  to  recognize  that  the  true  ataxic  disturbances  of 
motion  are  not  essentially  changed,  that  it  is  not  the  uncertainty 
of  movement  that  is  increased,  not  the  zigzag  character  of  the 
gait  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  but  merely  that  the  patient  is 
uncertain  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  motion  to  be  under- 
taken, and  does  not  know  when  he  has  reached  the  limit  of  the 
requii'ed  movement.  These  two  things  are  to  be  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another. 

Finally,  such  patients  have  more  or  less  completely  lost  the 
sensation  which  judges  of  passive  rruyvements  of  the  limbs.  If 
the  appropriate  tests  are  made,  according  to  the  method  given 

>  Compare  Vol.  XL 
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on  page  67,  it  will  be  found  that  mnch  more  extensive  move- 
ments are  requii-ed  than  in  a  well  person  in  order  to  produce  any 
sensation  thereof,  and  that  patients  are  very  much  mistaken 
with  regard  to  the  direction  and  the  degree  of  the  movements. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  severer  cases,  that  in  certain  joints 
such  passive  movements  cannot  be  felt  at  all,  and  that,  when 
their  eyes  are  closed,  patients  are  in  absolute  uncertainty  as  to 
the  position  in  which  their  limbs  have  been  placed. 

All  these  disturbances  sometimes,  though  much  more  rarely, 
occur  in  the  upper  extremities  as  well. 

It  does  not  need  to  be  specially  insisted  on,  that  it  is  not  the 
sensitive  nerves  of  the  muscles  alone  which  are  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  these  disturbances,  but  that  the  sensitive  nerves  of 
the  joints,  the  tendons,  ligaments,  fascirB,  and  in  part  of  the 
skin  also,  must  take  part,  if  the  group  of  disturbances  above 
described  is  to  be  brought  about. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  occurrence  of  anaesthesia  in  tabes,  the 
statements  of  different  authors  widely  disagree.  While  Leyden 
regards  aiiflesthesia  (cutaneous  and  muscular)  as  a  very  constant 
symptom,  and  is  even  inclined  to  believe  in  its  existence  where 
good  and  reliable  observers  have  been  unable  to  demonstrate  it, 
a  large  proportion  of  other  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  while 
cutaneous  and  muscular  anajsthesia  belong  to  the  very  frequent, 
they  are  by  no  means  among  the  constant  symptoms  of  tabes. 
Topinard,  for  instance,  in  109  cases,  found  cutaneous  anaesthesia 
76  times  distinctly,  15  times  very  lightly,  and  18  times  not  at 
all ;  and  among  60  cases  that  contained  statements  on  the 
subject,  muscular  anaesthesia  20  times  to  a  high  degree,  8  times 
slightly,  and  22  times  not  at  all.  Friedreich  has  repeatedly  and 
quite  recently  described  cases  of  intense  sclerosis  of  the  posterior 
columns  in  which  the  most  accurate  and  exhaustive  tests  of  sen- 
sibility, in  all  directions,  have  failed  to  show  the  slightest  trace 
of  cutaneous  or  muscular  anaesthesia,  at  least  during  very  long 
periods  of  the  well-developed  disease.  I  too  must  express  the  con- 
viction, founded  on  my  own  experience  and  special  investigation 
directed  to  this  point,  that— though  they  may  be  rare — tJiere  are 
cases  of  well-pronounced  tabes  in  which  every  sort  qf  disturb- 
ance of  cutaneous  or  muscular  sensibility  is  lacking^  or,  at  all 
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events,  cannot  be  recognized  on  the  most  careful  investigation, 
while  in  such  cases  the  highest  degree  of  ataxy  may  be  present. 

In  the  remaining,  much  more  frequent  cases,  which  certainly 
constitute  the  rule,  the  anaesthesia  appears  at  very  variable  peri- 
ods in  the  course  of  the  disease.  It  is  rare  for  a  distinct,  objec- 
tively demonstrable  anaesthesia  to  be  present  in  the  initial  stage ; 
it  generally  does  not  appear  till  the  beginning  of  the  second 
stage.  Topinard  asserts  outright  that  the  cutaneous  anaesthesia 
always  appears  simultaneously  with  or  after  the  ataxy,  never 
before  it — a  declaration  which  we  cannot  entirely  subscribe  to. 
During  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  the  anaesthesia  may 
gradually  increase  in  intensity  and  extent,  so  that,  during  the 
later  periods,  at  least  the  feet  and  legs  below  the  knee  may  be- 
come almost  completely  anaesthetic.  Still,  this  is  subject  to  the 
greatest  variation  in  individual  cases. 

Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Leyden  that,  on  careful 
examination,  a  dulness  of  cutaneous  or  muscular  sensibility,  or 
of  both,  can  regularly  be  demonstrated,  corresponding  to  the  de- 
gree of  ataxy,  present,  I  must,  on  the  strength  of  my  own  obser- 
vations, subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  numerous  other  observers : 
that,  in  patients  who  Jtave  tabes^  there  is  not  even  an  approxivia- 
tioely  constant  relation  between  the  degree  of  ataxy  and  the 
degree  of  cutaneous  or  muscular  ancesthesia.  In  the  typical 
and  more  frequent  cases,  it  is  true,  both  forms  of  disturbance  are 
usually  very  well  marked ;  but,  aside  from  these  there  are  numer- 
ous other  cases  of  tabes  in  which  there  is  a  high  degree  of  ataxy 
and  only  a  very  slight  disturbance  of  sensibility,  and  still  others 
with  well-pronounced  disturbances  of  sensibility  and  but  very 
slight  ataxy. 

The  question  of  the  pathogenesis  of  all  these  disturbances  of 
sensibility,  as  regards  the  anatomical  basis  of  the  same,  is  gen- 
erally answered  on  the  supposition  that  the  gray  degeneration 
of  the  posterior  columns  and  posterior  roots  is  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  disturbances  of  sensibility  here  found.  But 
the  proof  of  this  is  not  adduced.  Serious  doubts  on  the  subject 
are  aroused  by  the  not  unfrequent  cases  in  which  the  highest  de- 
gree of  gray  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  has  be^n 
found,  without  any  considerable  disturbance  of  sensibility ;  by 
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the  experience  of  secondary  ascending  degeneration  of  tbe] 
rior  columns  ;  by  the  physiological  facts,  which  indicati'trithi 
certainty  that  a  lesion  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  al^^ 
at  the  foundation  of  retardation  in  the  conduction  uf  ^^ ;  i 

by  tlie  investigations  of  Woroschiloff^  which  show  that  ,  J 

ral  columns  take  an  essential  part  in  the  condnction  of  ^ensr^H 
inipressions.  Tins  is  not  the  proper  place  further  tn  '  ^ 
upon  and  to  defend  these  doubts;  but  it  does  appear  j,  ^ 
state  tliat  gray  degeneration  of  the  posterior  coixi  does  not 
to  us  to  furnish,  with  certainty,  sufficient  ground  for  thedkli 
ane'es  of  sensibility  in  tabes.  We  are  more  disposed  I 
ture  that  wherever  tliere  are  profounder  disturbances  il 

bilit3%  retardation  of  conduction,  etc,  the  gray  subscance(p 
horns)  prominently  participates  in  the  anatomical  changes.  THI 
poHitj  howeverj  as  well  as  the  degree  of  possible  particir' ''^  "^ 
the  lateral  columns  in  the  causation  of  sensitive  dishi 
must  be  left  to  be  determined  by  further  careful  investiganoBi 

It  may  be  permissible  here  to  treat  at  once  of  a  ^ 
which  seems  to  us  to  stand  in  intimate  relations  to  th' 
anees  of  sensibility,  and  which,  by  the  frequern-y  of  i 
rence,  and  througli  the  authority  of  Romberg,  has  arqiiire<i  srrii 
importance  in  the  clinical  history  of  tabes,  viz.,  the 
sioaying  and  faUinrf  to  the  ground  on  closing  hU  eij^ 
belongs  to  the  most  constant  and  regular  symptoms  of 
Still,  there  are  exceptions  even  to  this ;  cases  in  which,  wii 
higliest  degree  of  ataxy,  there  is  no  swajing  on  closing  ih^l 
or  at  least  the  swaying  which  does  exist  is  not  a 
thereby;  there  are  always  cases  in  which  there  is  an  entire  ab^ 
sence  of  any  disturbances  of  sensibility.  We  have  already  51^ 
ken  of  this  manifestation  in  detail  previously  (page  IWi  anJ 
endeavored  to  demonstrate  its  intimate  connection  with  the  te 
turbances  of  sensibility.  This  symptom  will  never  be  fflflUi 
larking  wliere  there  are  distinct  distiirbances  of  sensibility  in  tl 
lower  extremities.  To  l>e  sure  it  also  occurs,  at  least  in  itsliik 
est  forms,  in  not  a  few  cases  in  which,  as  yet,  no  disturbance i 
sensibility  can  be  objectively  demonstrated*  We  are  therrfo 
disposed  to  regard  swaying  on  closing  the  eyes  as  the  ftret  ai 
lightest  symptom  of  a  diniinution  in  the  so-called  mascnlarset 
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sibility,  which  is  not,  as  yet,  otherwise  objectively  demonstrable. 
Inasmuch  as  constant  sensory  impressions  coming  from  the 
periphery  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium 
and  the  position  of  the  body  in  space,  it  is  just  in  this  very  dis- 
turbance of  equilibrium  (in  swaying)  that  the  least  disturbance 
of  these  centripetal  currents  is  noticed  the  soonest.  At  all  events, 
we  must  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  this  symptom  does  not  stand 
in  closer  relation  to  the  symptom  of  ataxy. 

Disturbances  of  Motility. 

The  most  important  among  the  symptoms  belonging  here,  and 
the  one  most  thoroughly  discussed,  is  unquestionably  the  ataxy ^ 
the  disturbance  of  coordinaiion^  of  tabes. 

The  characteristics  of  this  disturbance  of  motility  are  that  the 
certainty  and  precision  of  movements,  especially  of  all  combined 
and  complicated  movements,  is  naturally  diminished,  while  the 
strength  of  individual  movements  and  the  certainty  of  the  simplest 
movements  is  not  at  all,  or  but  very  slightly  diminished.  What 
we  have  here  is  a  disturbance  in  the  coordination  of  movements, 
and  not  a  true  paralysis.  Notwithstanding  the  frequency  with 
which  an  unmistakable  diminution  even  of  gross  motor  power, 
and  especially  of  endurance,  can  be  demonstrated  in  tabes,  still 
this  paresis  is  by  no  means  the  typical  feature  in  the  picture  of 
the  disease.  In  all  typical  cases  the  true  disturbance  of  co-ordi- 
nation certainly  stands  very  much  in  the  foreground  as  compared 
to  the  paresis,  and  the  amount  of  the  disturbance  of  co-ordina- 
tion is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  that  of  any  paralysis 
that  may  be  present.  Ataxy ^  and  not  paralysis^  is  the  essential 
and  characteristic  disturbance  of  motion  in  tabes. 

The  method  of  appearance  of  the  ataxy  is,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances,  the  same.  The  disturbance  almost  always  . 
begins  in  the  lower  extremities.  In  the  lightest  grades  the  ex- 
perienced eye  notices  a  certain  unsteadiness  and  irregularity  in 
the  gait ;  the  steps  grow  somewhat  uneven,  the  position  of  the 
feet  somewhat  irregular;  more  difficult  movements  betray  a 
higher  degree  of  insecurity;  rapid  swerving  to  the  right  or  left, 
quick  turning  around,  are  accompanied  with  distinct  swaying ; 
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the  patient  finds  greater  difficulty  in  running  and  hopping,  climb- 
ing stairs,  stepping  upon  a  stool,  walking  on  a  crack,  walking 
on  a  waxed  floor,  etc. ;  not  unfrequently  they  complain  of  an 
aggravation  of  all  these  troubles  at  evening,  in  the  dark,  or  when 
they  shut  their  eyes.  Xo  material  disturbance  is  as  yet  noticeable 
in  standing ;  only  in  standing  with  closed  eyes  is  there  a  slight 
degree  of  swaying,  the  patient  quickly  grows  uncomfortable,  or 
slight  twitching  movements  of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  leg  may 
set  in.  Standing  on  one  foot  grows  very  uncertain,  and  soon  im- 
possible. On  lying  down,  however,  all  movements  generally  seem 
as  yt»t  altogether  quiet  and  secure,  and  are  commonly  also  per- 
formed without  any  material  diminution  in  gross  strength. 

Soon,  however,  the  disturbance  reaches  a  higher  grade ;  now 
the  movements  of  walking  grow  quite  unsteady,  excessive,  and 
are  executed  with  a  flinging  motion  ;  the  toe  of  the  foot  is  flung 
forward  and  outward  with  a  brisk  motion,  the  heel  is  brought  to 
the  ground  with  a  stamp,  the  knee  is  held  as  stiff  as  possible, 
and  generally  the  patient  is  seen  to  follow  the  movements  of  his 
feet  sharply  with  his  eyes,  his  glance  directed  to  the  ground. 
The  gait  is  thereby  rendered  to  a  high  degree  shaky,  insecure, 
reeling,  the  steps  quite  uneven  and  jerky ;  the  line  pursued  in 
walking  is  irregularly  zigzag. 

The  disturbance  now  also  makes  itself  more  distinctly  notice- 
able in  standing;  patients  sway  and  oscillate  to  and  fro,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  made  to  stand  with  their  feet  together ;  back- 
ward movements  of  the  legs  and  trunk  disturb  the  equilibrium ; 
that  form  of  ataxy  has  been  reached  which  Friedreich  has  of  late 
very  appropriately  designated  as  static  ataxy^  and  has  set  up 
over  against  locomotor  ataxy.  The  former  is  made  manifest  dur- 
ing the  quiet  fixation  of  the  extremities  or  the  trunk,  such  as  is 
required  for  the  quiet  stretching  out  of  an  arm,  the  quiet  holding 
up  of  a  leg,  or  in  sitting  and  standing  ;  the  latter  occurs  during 
the  execution  of  movements  of  the  trunk  or  extremities,  and 
represents  a  lighter  grade  of  ataxy  ;  static  ataxy  appears  only  in 
the  later  stages  and  in  advanced  disturbances. 

But  now,  even  movements  performed  when  lying  down,  and 
whi(*h  are  comparatively  simple,  also  become  distinctly  ataxic, 
and  it  is  precisely  the  study  of  these  movements  which  I  consider 
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as  especially  calculated  to  insure  a  correct  insight  into  the  true 
essence  of  ataxic  disturbances  of  motion.  The  patients  are  un- 
able to  touch  an  object  held  before  them  by  means  of  a  quiet  and 
uniform  movement  of  the  tip  of  the  foot,  but  the  line  of  motion 
executed  is  an  irregular,  zigzag  line ;  simple  raising  of  the  leg  oc- 
curs in  a  similar  line,  rendered  irregular  by  brisk  side  movements ; 
the  leg  which  has  been  lifted  falls  back  upon  the  bed  at  a  point 
more  or  less  remote  from  its  former  position ;  instead  of  describing 
a  circle  with  the  tip  of  the  foot,  as  the  patient  intends  to  do,  he  de- 
scribes quite  an  irregular  figure  with  a  zigzag  outline ;  it  thereby 
becomes  evident  that  the  direction  of  movement  in  general  is 
retained,  but  that  a  straight  or  uniformly  curved  line  has  become 
an  iiregular  and  zigzag  line.  Patients  are  unable  to  execute  any 
quiet  and  steady  movements,  and  even  the  simplest  motions  are 
executed  in  a  jerky  and  abrupt  manner.  In  many  cases  this 
becomes  much  more  distinct  if  the  same  movements  are  required 
to  be  made  with  closed  eyes ;  but  this  is  only  true  when  there  is 
a  simultaneous  disturbance  of  sensibility,  especially  when  there 
is  muscular  anaesthesia;  to  the  ataxy  there  is  then  added  un- 
certainty with  regard  to  the  direction  and  the  degree  of  motion 
required,  which  thereby  becomes  quite  excessive  and  uncon- 
trolled. In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  sensibility  is  entirely 
intact,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  ataxy  is  either  not  at  all 
influenced  by  closing  the  eyes,  or  but  very  slightly  increased. 
And  in  all  cases  that  are  at  all  extreme  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
most  careful  control  on  the  part  of  the  eyes  is  not  capable  of 
doing  away  with  the  actual  ataxy  of  motion. 

In  the  highest  grades  of  ataxy,  finally,  it  becomes  entirely 
impossible  for  patients  to  stand  or  walk.  The  legs  find  no  sup- 
port, slip  out  in  every  direction ;  left  to  themselves  such  persons 
at  once  fall  to  the  ground ;  if  they  are  allowed  to  make  attempts 
at  standing  or  walking,  supported  on  either  side,  their  legs  fiy 
around  in  the  air,  widely  and  confusedly,  are  thrown  in  this  and 
that  direction  by  all  kinds  of  irregular,  paroxysmal  movements 
not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  will,  and  are  incapable  of  giving 
the  least  support  to  the  body.  In  wonderful  contrast  hereto, 
even  in  these  cases,  is  sometimes  the  strength  with  which  certain 
movements  can  be  executed,  and  the  energy  with  which  limbs, 
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which  are  utterly  useless  for  standing  or  walking,  can  oflfer  re- 
sistance to  attempts  at  passive  motion.  In  spite  of  this,  sach 
patients  are  utterly  helpless  and  are  condemned  to  a  permanent 
sitting  or  lying  posture. 

The  ataxy  is  liable  to  appear  much  later  in  the  upper  extremr 
ities  than  in  the  lower ;  it  seldom  attains  such  a  high  grade  here, 
and— on  account  of  the  different  method  of  using  the  upper  ex- 
tremities— appears  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.  In  the  more 
frequent  typical  cases  of  tabes,  ataxy  of  the  upper  extremities 
belongs  to  the  more  rare  and  certainly  to  the  very  late  manifes- 
tations; just  the  contrary  appears  in  those  cases  belonging  to 
the  group  described  by  Friedreich ;  in  these,  ataxy  of  tlie  upper 
extremities  appears  very  soon  after  that  of  the  lower,  or  almost 
simultaneously  therewith. 

It  manifests  itself  earliest  in  the  innumerable  more  delicate 
acts  in  wliich  we  use  our  hands :  in  writing,  playing  the  piano,  ty- 
ing a  cravat,  buttoning  clothing,  di-awing,  cutting,  etc.  All  these 
movements  become  more  and  more  uncertain,  difficult,  irregular, 
the  more  so  if  they  have  to  be  carried  out  without  the  guidance 
of  the  eyes.  At  a  later  stage  the  simpler  movements  also  become 
impeded,  irregular,  ataxic ;  here,  too,  it  again  appears  that  the 
disturbance  consists  essentially  in  the  transformation  of  rectili- 
near directions  of  movement  into  movement  in  irregular,  zigzag 
lines.  If  these  patients  are  asked  to  touch  an  object  held  before  . 
them,  witli  the  tip  of  one  of  their  fingers,  they  will  shoot  past  the 
mark,  and  only  reach  it  after  repeated,  irregular  swaying  to  and 
fro  in  front  of  it.  This  is  particularly  marked  if  they  are  required 
to  hold  their  two  forefingers  at  a  considerable  distance  apart  and 
then  bring  them  together  with  tolerable  rapidity  so  that  the  two 
tips  shall  touch  one  another ;  here  the  ataxy  stands  forth  in  a 
striking  manner.  Not  less  characteristic  is  the  disturbance  of 
co-ordination  in  reaching  for  an  object  held  before  them  ;  this  is 
only  reached  by  a  roundabout  way  and  with  jerky  interruptions ; 
at  the  moment  when  the  fingers  are  about  to  reach  it  they  are 
spread  out  again,  and  the  whole  act  of  grasping  is  performed  in 
an  uncertain,  blind  sort  of  way ;  finally,  in  attempts  to  draw 
figures  in  the  air  with  the  forefinger,  a  circle,  numbers,  a  cross, 
■"te.,  the  ataxy  also  stands  forth  very  prominently — all  the  out- 
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lines  are  irregular  and  zigzag.  This,  too,  becomes  more  so  on 
closing  the  eyes,  but  only  when  disturbances  of  sensibility  are 
present  at  the  same  time. 

At  a  later  period  there  may  also  be  static  ataxy  in  the  upper 
extremities,  as  it  has  been  strikingly  depicted  by  Friedreich. 
Patients  can  no  longer  hold  their  arms  still  when  stretched  out 
horizontally,  without  the  occurrence  of  slight  backward  move- 
ments of  the  same  and  of  the  hand ;  they  can  no  longer  exert 
uniform  pressure  with  their  hands,  etc. 

In  the  highest  grades,  finally,  the  hands  become  entirely  use- 
less for  all  the  acts  of  daily  life ;  patients  can  no  longer  dress 
themselves,  can  no  longer  carry  a  spoon  or  glass  to  their  lips,  they 
can  hold  nothing — in  short,  they  are  as  good  as  completely  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  upper  extremitiss,  although  here  too, 
as  a  rule,  the  muscles  are  still  for  a  long  time  capable  of  a  sur- 
prising development  of  strength. 

But  the  ataxy  does  not  always  confine  itself  to  the  extremi- 
ties. Occasionally  that  harmonious  working  together  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  trunk  is  also  disturbed  which  is  requisite  for  main- 
taining the  balance  in  standing  and  sitting,  and  the  body  makes 
in-egular  swaying  movements ;  ataxy  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
disturbs  the  quiet  position  of  the  head,  which  falls  into  irregular 
shaking  and  swaying.    Thus  in  the  cases  described  by  Friedreich. 

The  same  observer  has  formerly,  as  well  as  recently  again, 
described  disturbances  of  speech  and  of  the  movements  of  the 
eyes  which  may,  without  forcing  things  at  all,  be  regarded  as 
ataxic,  and  the  existence  of  which  has  been  established  by  Fried- 
reich in  a  whole  series  of  cases.  The  disturbance  of  speech  be- 
trays itself  first  as  a  somewhat  indistinct  pronunciation  of 
words ;  afterwards  in  the  form  of  an  irregular,  stuttering  inter- 
ruption of  speech.  It  decidedly  does  not  take  the  form  of  delib- 
erate measured  speech,  for  often  whole  sentences  are  uttered 
rapidly  and  then  there  is  a  slight  stuttering,  and  this  is  repeated 
in  quite  an  irregular  manner,  while  at  the  same  time  the  volun- 
tary movements  of  the  tongue  and  lips  are  apparently  quite 
undisturbed.  In  the  highest  grades  this  disturbance  may  be- 
<;ome  so  extreme  that  speech  is  almost  incomprehensible  on  ac- 
count of  the  bad  articulation. 
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Ataxy  shows  itself  in  the  movements  of  the  eyes  as  a  form  of 
nystagmus,  which  appears  on  attempting  to  fix  the  eye  on  an 
object  held  at  rest,  or  to  follow  a  moving  object ;  a  nystagmus 
which  is  independent  of  disturbances  of  vision  and  affections  of 
the  refracting  media,  and  which  is  entirely  absent  when  the  eye 
is  at  rest  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  fix  it  upon  an  object.  The 
greater  and  more  numerous  the  movements  requisite  for  fixing 
the  eye  on  and  following  an  object  of  vision,  the  more  distinct 
and  pronounced  will  be  the  appearance  of  the  nystagmns,  in  the 
form  of  twitching  movements  of  the  eyeball,  which  do  not  fol- 
low one  another  with  the  i-apidity  of  these  movements  in  ordi- 
nary nystagmus,  and  which  take  place  principally  in  the  trans- 
verse direction,  but  occasionally  also  in  every  other  direction. 
We  cannot  but  concur  entirely  in  Friedreich's  designation  of 
these  movements  as  being  ataxic ;  they  diflfer  from  the  move- 
ments of  ordinary  nystagmus  partly  by  their  being  index)endent 
of  diseases  of  the  eye,  partly  by  the  fact  of  their  following  one 
another  with  less  rapidity,  and  partly  in  their  occurrence  exclu- 
sively during  movements  of  fixation. 

Tlie  occurrence  of  these  ataxic  disturbances  in  the  cranial 
nerves  certainly  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  in  the 
clinical  picture  of  tabes ;  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  thus  far, 
it  a])pears  to  be  confined  to  the  peculiar  cases  of  sclerosis  of  the 
posterior  columns  described  by  Friedreich,  and  which  will  be 
given  more  fully  farther  on.  In  the  typical  forms  of  tabes  these 
disturbances  seem  to  occur  rarely  or  n(»ver,  in  characteristic  con- 
trast to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  multiple  sclerosis,  as  set  forth 
in  a  previous  section. 

But  little  is  known  with  regard  to  ataxy  in  the  domain  of  the 
other  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  facial  nerve,  in  tabes.  In 
some  few  cases  grimacing  movements  of  the  face  have  been  ob- 
served.  But  at  all  events  these  are  amongst  the  greatest  rarities. 

After  the  description  given  above,  and  if  one  has  once  care- 
fully observed  a  series  of  tabes  cases,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  con- 
found ataxy  with  any  other  disturbance  of  motion.  Nevertheless 
in  some  instances  difficulties  may  arise.  Some  cases  of  clwrea^ 
in  particular,  may  easily  be  mistaken  therefor,  and  yet  this  is 
1  because  superficial  observation  sometimes  reveals  a  remote 
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similarity  between  the  two  forms  of  motor  disturbance.  For 
more  accurate  observation  at  once  shows  striking  differences 
between  them.  Let  any  one  read  the  admirable  description  of 
choreic  movements  given  by  von  Ziemssen  (this  Cyclopsedia,  Vol. 
XII.),  and  he  will  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  it  is  here  by  no 
means  a  question  of  ataxy,  but  true  cramp.  Friedreich  has 
again  recently  drawn  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  two 
forms  of  motor  disturbance :  ataxy  appears  only  during  volun- 
tary movements,  and  ceases  during  rest ;  choreic  twitchings  con- 
tinue also  during  complete  rest  of  the  body,  and  they  only 
incidentally  disturb  the  otherwise  quite  well  co-ordinated  volun- 
tary movements ;  choreic  twitchings  almost  always  affect  also 
the  face  and  the  tongue,  ataxic  disturbance  does  this  but  seldom, 
and  then  only  in  a  subordinate  manner.  We  would  add  that  in 
ataxy  a  certain  definite  movement  (taking  hold  of  things,  walk- 
ing, etc.),  whenever  it  is  repeated,  is  always  disturbed  in  about 
the  same  way,  while  choreic  twitchings  have  something  entirely 
accidental  and  iiTegular  about  them,  and  form  a  picture  of  motor 
disturbance  of  a  constantly  and  strikingly  changeable  type.  Of 
course,  the  other  accompanying  manifestations  would  also  not 
readily  permit  us  to  confound  ataxy  with  chorea. 

Nor  will  ataxy  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  tremor  of  multiple 
sclerosis  to  which  we  have  already  explicitly  referred  (page  100), 
In  tliis  tremor  there  are  regular  oscillations  in  the  line  of  move- 
ment ;  in  ataxy  there  are  quite  irregular  zigzag  movements,  which 
by  no  means  make  the  impression  of  a  tremor.  Still,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  both  disturbances  may  occur  alongside  of  one 
another,  as  is,  indeed,  not  rarely  the  case  in  multiple  sclerosis. 

Less  likely  yet  is  ataxy  to  be  confounded  with  the  tremor  of 
paralysis  agitans.  The  very  manner  of  this  tremor,  wliich 
moves  in  very  small  oscillations,  positively  forbids  this  mistake. 
Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  patient  afllicted  with  paralysis 
agitans  can,  for  a  very  long  time,  still  execute  voluntary  move- 
ments with  great  precision  and  without  trembling,  while  ataxy 
only  arises  during  voluntary  moyements,  and  is  absent  during 
rest. 

The  appearance  of  ataxy  almost  always  occurs  at  a  period  of 
time  more  or  less  removed  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
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after  having  been  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  the  initial  ] 
for  months  and  y eto^s,  sometimes  many  yeara.  Indeed,  we  i 
ordinarily  accustomed  to  reckon  the  beginning  of  the 
stage  from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  ataxy.  Still,  tliisv 
in  different  cases ;  the  disturbance  arises  with  veiy  varf  iiiii:  is^ 
ity,  and  ataxy  may  even  figure  among  the  earliest  syranionu!,^ 
even  be  the  tirst  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  symptom  of  || 
disease,  as  in  seveml  cases  described  by  Friedi^eicL  ButffifJ 
ordinary  typical  cases  the  rule  holds  good  that  ataxy  dues! 
appear  until  after  various  initial  symptoms  have  exist*^  I 
months  or  even  for  years.  It  must  still  be  regarded  asqaesti 
able  whether  the  cases  of  '*  acute  ataxj'/'  described  byai 
ber  of  observers,  or  those  ataxic  disturbances  observed  afterl 
diseases  (diphtheria,  typhus,  variola,  etc),  and  which  are  \ 
ally  developed  with  striking  rapidity,  are  really  to  be  accouill 
as  true  tabes. 

Great  difficulty  has  for  a  long  time  been  erperienc ed  in  I 
ing  at  a  pathogenetic  expl-anatmn  of  the  symptom  (f  i 
Innumei-able  attempts  at  an  explanation  have  been  setnpjl 
most  various  hypotheses  have  been  defended  with  more  Off 
of  spirit  and  of  good  fortune,  and  discussions  ivith  regard  i 
'^theory  of  tabes ^'  have  hinged  only  too  much  on  the  the 
the  sjnnptom,  ''ataxy.'*     It  would  lead  us  much  too  fartoj 
into  a  full  discussion  and  explanation  of  these  interestiiig  ] 
of  dispute. 

We  have  already  at  a  previous  place  (p*  83  et  seq,)  < 
somewhat  minutely  into  this  question,  and  have  ende 
to  make  clear  the  method  of  origin  of  spinal  ataxy,  Afti 
turely  weighing  the  various  views,  we  came  to  the  concl! 
based  upon  the  facts  thus  far  ascertained  and  supported 
merous  investigutious  of  our  own,  that  the  ataxy^  in  iahes^i 
no  wtans  be  mad^  depeudent  upon  the  disttirbance  ofse 
which  map  hfvppen  to  coexist,  but  that  it  must  rather  * 
vpou  a  disturfmnce  of  coordinatory  tracts  lying  wUM 
spinal  cord ;  that  it  is  titer ef ore  a  ''''mMor^''  atuxy. 

To-day  we  have  but  little  to  add  to  the  explanations  i 
given,  and  we  have  nothing  to  take  back  of  the  views  the 
pressed,  in  spite  of  the  explicit  defence  winch  has,  in  the  i 
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time,  been  put  forth  by  Leyden,  whereby  he  endeavors  to  uphold 
his  former  theory.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  only  confirmed  in 
our  opinion  by  renewed  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  and 
accurate  observation  of  new  cases,  so  that  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  ataxy  in  tabes  is  not  at  all,  or  at  least  in  but  a  very  unim- 
portant manner,  influenced  by  the  disturbance  of  sensibility. 

In  the  meantime  Friedreich  has  also  opened  up  the  question 
anew  in  a  thorough  and  admirable  work,  has  refuted  Leyden's 
view,  and  has  thoroughly  fortified  his  own  opinion,  which  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  immediate  cause  of  ataxy  does  not  lie  in  a  disturb- 
ance of  sensibility,  but  that  it  must  rest  upon  a  disturbance  of 
co-ordinatory  tracts  within  the  spinal  cord. 

It  only  remains  for  us  here  to  introduce  to  the  reader  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  advocates  of  different  views,  so  as  briefly  to 
render  him  familiar  with  the  various  attempts  a^  the  explanation 
of  ataxy.  In  so  doing,  we  can  only  permit  ourselves  a  very  brief 
criticism  of  the  same. 

A  whole  group  of  authors,  being  led  thereto  by  the  anatomical  conditions  found, 
which  in  the  main  show  disease  of  the  posterior  roots  and  the  posterior  columns, 
and  by  the  physiological  investigations  which  assign  to  these  parts  only  sensitive 
functions,  or  at  least  only  the  function  of  centripetal  conduction,  seek  the  causes  of 
ataxy  in  a  disturbance  of  the  sensitive  functions,  or  at  least  in  a  disturbance  of  the 
centripetal  excitation  which  is  conducted  through  the  posterior  roots. 

A  part  of  these  authors  seek  the  causes  of  ataxy,  independently  of  the  disturb- 
ances of  conscious  sensation,  in  a  disturbance  of  the  reflex  activity  within  the  gpinal 
card.  Thus,  according  to  Jaccoud,  the  ataxy  depends  in  part  upon  a  disturbance 
of  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibility,  and  represents  an  anomaly  of  spinal 
motor  irradiation  and  of  spinal  reflex  action. 

According  to  Carr6,  ataxy  is  independent  of  conscious  sensibility,  but  depend- 
ent upon  disturbances  of  reflex  activity,  upon  conscious  sensibility. 

Cyon  regards  co-ordination  as  taking  place  through  a  reflex  process  within  the 
spinal  cord ;  disturbances  of  this  reflex  process  call  forth  ataxy.  The  diminution 
in  the  excitation  which  is  conducted  through  the  posterior  roots  causes  a  sinking 
in  the  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves,  and  thus  calls  forth  irregular,  flinging,  ex- 
cessive movements,  because  the  patient  applies  too  strong  impulses  of  the  will. 

Benedict  set  up  a  theory  of  his  own,  on  the  basis  of  certain  experiments  of  Ear- 
less, the  correctness  of  which  has  with  justice  been  challenged.  Earless  found, 
namely,  that  section  of  the  posterior  roots  lowered  the  excitability  of  the  mixed 
nerves  belonging  thereto,  as  he  believes  through  the  loss  of  a  centripetal  excitation, 
which  is  conducted  through  the  posterior  roots.  According  to  Benedict,  the  ataxy 
n  )\v  takes  place  through  the  failure  of  the  regulating  influence  of  the  spinal  cord, 
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which  is  exerdaed  upon  the  periphery  through  the  medium  of  the  posterior  roots. 
He  considers  the  ataxy  as  independent  of  the  percepticn  of  peripheral  aenntiye  ex- 
citation. 

Qrcat  doubt  is  thrown  upon  all  these  views,  first,  by  the  opinion  established  by 
Goltz  and  others,  that  the  centres  for  the  co-ordination  of  movements,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  equilibrium  and  the  locomotion  of  the  body,  do  not  lie  in  the  spinal 
cord  at  all,  but  higher  up.  To  be  sure  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  proof  of  this 
opinion,  at  least  with  regard  to  tlio  human  spinal  cord,  is  not  entirely  conclusive; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  to  a  high  degree  probable  that  the  actual  processes  of  co- 
ordination, which  regulate  voluntary  activity,  do  not  take  place  in  the  spinal  cord 
at  all.  If  the  spinal  cord  were  really  possessed  of  the  co-ordinatory  functions 
ascribed  to  it,  then — as  was  correctly  urged  against  the  views  of  Jaccoud — a  de- 
capitated animal  ouglit  to  be  able  to  stand,  or,  having  once  been  started  in  walking, 
ought  to  be  able  to  walk  further. 

The  experiments  of  Cyon,  however,  are  out  and  out  irreconcilable  with  the 
reflex  theory,  and  thus  this  author  has  himself  refuted  his  own  views.  He  bus 
shown  that  section  of  the  posterior  roots  (which  are  supposed  to  have  caused  tliose 
reflex  manifestations)  causes  no  interference  with  ordinary  movements  (jumping, 
hopping,  swimming,  etc.),  or  at  most  interferes  only  with  the  most  complicated 
movements,  for  the  explanation  of  which  the  simultaneous  disturbance  of  sensi- 
bility undoubtedly  suffices.  But  we  must  certainly  agree  with  the  authors  here 
cited  in  the  opinion  that  eanseious  sensation,  or  the  disturbance  of  its  tracts,  cannot 
possibly  have  anything  to  do  with  the  ataxy.  But  the  recently  discovered  fact  of 
the  apparently  almost  constant  failure  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  tendons  in  ataxy 
at  least  leaves  the  remote  possibility  open  that  disturbances  of  certain  reflex  tracts 
in  the  spinal  cord,  which  act  in  an  entirely  unknown  way  in  the  co-ordination  of 
movements,  may  have  a  relation  to  the  ataxic  disturbances  of  motion.  This  might 
be  more  carefully  investigated  in  tlie  future. 

The  view  advanced  by  Leydcn  originally  regarded  the  dinturbances  of  ccnseioui 
sensibility  as  the  essential  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  co-ordination,  and  Leyden 
has  taken  much  pains  to  demonstrate  the  disturbances  of  conscious  sensibility  in 
all  patients,  and  asserts  that  these  always  exist  to  a  degree  al)out  corresponding  to 
the  degree  of  ataxy.  Ho  therefore  also  attaches  the  greatest  value  to  the  careful 
examination  of  conscious  sensibility.  Almost  all  other  authors  have  expressed 
themselves  as  opposed  to  this  significance  of  conscious  sensibility,  and  so  of  late 
Leyden  himself  also  admits  that  it  is  tiot  conscious  sensibility  that  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  these  co-ordinatory  functions,  but  that  probably  these  unconscious  cen- 
tripetal excitations  within  tbe  spinal  cord  are  conducted  through  the  same  tracts 
as  the  conscious  sensations. 

Leyden  has  most  recently  defended  his  theory  over  against  the  exceptions  taken 
thereto,  and  expresses  himself  to  the  effect  that,  even  though  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  ataxy  through  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  be  not  satisfactorily  re- 
solved, t?ie  cauHc  of  aUi;ty  is  to  he  sought  in  the  loss  of  the  eonnecUons  leading  in  a 
centripetal  direction  hetween  the  periphery  and  the  centre  of  co-ordination. 
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We  mjust  admit  that  Leyden's  view  has  something  sedactive  about  it,  and  that 
the  way  in  which  he  has  sought  to  refer  the  ataxic  disturbance  of  locomotion  back 
to  a  disturbance  of  the  muscular  sense  appears  to  us  quite  plausible.  We  would 
also  accept  this  theory  without  hesitation  if  a  whole  series  of  well-established  facts 
did  not  exist  which  make  this  doctrine  a  logical  impossibility.  We  have  already 
adduced  these  facts  at  another  point,  and  have  drawn  the  conclusions  resulting 
from  them.  We  can  furthermore  refer  to  the  new  work  of  Friedreich,  which 
brings  forward  such  facts  in  still  greater  completeness,  and  radically  refutes  the 
deductions  of  Leyden.  We  may  here  perhaps  add  the  cases  of  Trousseau  and 
Bourdon,  in  which  there  was  distinct  ataxy  with  no  ancesthesia  of  the  skin  or 
muscles ;  then  a  case  of  Ebstein^s '  in  which  there  was  sclerosis  of  the  posterior 
columns  accompanied  by  a  high  degree  of  ataxy  without  any  disturbances  of  sensi- 
bility; finally  a  case  of  Engesser's,*  from  EussmauPs  clinic,  in  which  muscular 
feeling  was  extinguished,  cutaneous  sensibility  diminished,  and  Romberg^s  symp- 
tom present,  without  any  trace  of  ataxy. 

We  must  attach  special  value  to  the  newer  cases  of  Friedreich  (which  we  were 
able,  in  part,  to  examine  ourselves)  in  which  exhaustive  tests  of  sensibility,  applied 
in  all  directions,  showed  no  trace  of  disturbance  of  cutaneous  or  muscular  sensi- 
bility, although  a  high  degree  of  ataxy  existed.  When  Leyden  seeks  to  weaken 
the  force  of  these  cases  by  saying  that  they  appear  to  him  to  deviate  from  the  usual 
type  of  tabes,  and  are,  therefore,  "  not  directly  to  be  credited  to  his  theory,"  we 
can  only  reply  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  logic,  it  appears  to  us,  in  such 
a  dilemma,  where  well-established  and  undoubted  facts  will  not  fit  a  theory,  much 
more  correct  to  let  the  theory  fall,  than,  for  the  sake  of  the  theory,  to  reject  the 
facts  as  inapplicable. 

In  like  manner  we  cannot  accept  the  rejection,  proposed  by  Leyden,  of  the  case 
of  Spaeth  and  Schucppel  (page  89).  We  do  not  see  why  '*  the  turning  to  any 
theoretical  account  of  so  exceptional  a  case"  should  be  ''impossible."  When 
such  a  case  has  been  so  accurately  and  repeatedly  investigated,  and  that  with  special 
reference  to  Leyden^s  theory,  it  can  surely  be  turned  to  account,  even  if  it  should 
throw  the  highest  degree  of  doubt  upon  that  theory.  And  when  Leyden  adduces, 
as  the  main  argument  against  this  case,  that  we  might  just  as  well  conclude  there- 
from that  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  has  nothing  to  do  with  ataxy,  we  must 
confess  that  this  conclusion  does  not  appear  to  us  by  any  means  so  absurd,  and  that 
this  very  case  of  Spaeth  and  Schueppel  furnishes  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  we 
advocate  the  possibility,  and  perhaps  probability,  that  the  co-ordinatory  tracts  may 
not  lie  in  the  posterior  columns  themselves,  but  only  in  their  neighborhood. 

At  all  events,  it  would  require  new,  well-confirmed,  and  unequivocal  facts  to 
make  the  theory  of  Leyden  tenable ;  it  can,  in  our  opinion,  simply  not  be  main- 
tained on  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  observations  now  known.  The  disturbance  of 
sensibility,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  thus  far  to  investigate  and  confirm  it,  can- 

^  Deutsohes  Archiv  f.  klin.  Med.   X.   p.  595. 
» Ibidem.  XVIL  p.  577. 
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commtmication  between  the  centres  of  co-ordination  and  the 
peripheral  motor  nerves,  and  that  ataxy  can  be  explained  only 
through  a  disturbance  of  these  tracts.  The  question  of  where 
these  tracts  lie  naturally  obtrudes  itself.  Naturally,  we  first 
think  of  the  posterior  columns.  But  there  are  some  objections 
to  this  view.  One  is,  that  cases  of  extensive  degeneration,  of  the 
posterior  columns  have  been  observed  without  any  ataxy ;  an- 
other argument  against  it  is  the  Spaeth  and  Schueppel  case ; 
another  is  perhaps  the  so  frequent  involvement  of  the  gray  mat- 
ter and  of  the  lateral  columns  in  the  later  stages  of  tabes.  We 
would  therefore  not  regard  the  question  as  decided  with  entire 
certainty ;  we  have  already  previously  expressed  ourselves  on 
this  question  (page  95),  and  have  scarcely  anything  to  add  to 
what  was  said  there.  Ought  not,  in  the  future,  more  attention, 
perhaps,  to  be  given  to  the  "direct  tracts  from  the  cerebellum 
to  the  lateral  columns"  which  have  been  studied  by  Flechsig? 
At  all  events,  many  questions  here  remain  to  be  solved  by  future 
investigation. 

The  fact  of  swaying  on  closing  the  eyes^  previously  referred 
to,  has  been  regarded  as  having  various  different  relations  to 
ataxy,  and  as  being  a  sign  that  ataxy  was  increased  by  closing 
the  eyes.  We  have  already  previously  shown  that  this  is  not 
correct.  In  fact,  there  are  numerous  instances  where  the  sway- 
ing is  present  long  before  ataxy  arises;  and  others  in  which, 
while  the  ataxy  is  great,  closing  the  eyes  causes  no  increase  in 
the  swaying ;  in  these  latter  there  are  no  disturbances  of  sensi- 
bility. Therefore  this  symptom,  which,  it  is  true,  is  seldom 
absent,  remains  chiefly  as  the  sign  of  the  existence  of  disturb- 
ances of  sensibility,  especially  of  the  disturbance  of  muscular 
sense.  If,  nevertheless,  in  some  patients  suffering  from  tabes, 
there  is  a  slight  increase  of  ataxy  on  closing  their  eyes,  this  only 
proves  that  a  moderating  and  directing  influence  can  be  exer- 
cised over  the  disturbance  through  the  sense  of  sight,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  which  the  disturbance  stands  forth  in  its  true 
magnitude. 

Among  the  remaining  motor  disturbances  the  first  that  de- 
serves notice  is  the  motor  weakness^  which  may  afterwards  in- 
crease to  complete  paralysis.    As  a  rule,  the  "complete  retention 
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not  haye  anything  essential  to  do  with  the  ataxy ;  it  may  perhaps  have  some  Inflii* 
ence  in  determining  the/^rm  of  the  ataxic  manifestations,  but  probably  baa  none  in 
producing  them.  The  ataxic  movements,  in  walking,  for  instance,  may  indeed  be 
somewhat  modified  in  their  method  of  appearance,  and  perhaps  increased,  by  the 
disturbance  of  sensibility,  but  they  cannot  be  called  forth  by  this  alone. 

It  is  possible  that  the  testing  of  ** unconscious"  sensibility,  of  reflex  action,  and 
especially  the  more  careful  following  up  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  tendons,  may 
afford  some  new  flxcd  points  for  this  theory.  This  remains  to  be  seen.  But  I  can 
already  state,  on  the  ground  of  some  cases  quite  recently  observed,  that  the  failure 
of  reflex  action  of  the  tendons  probably  also  does  not  stand  in  any  constant  causal 
relation  to  ataxy.  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  there  was  undoubted  ataxy  with 
distinct  increase  in  the  reflex  action  of  tendons,  and  one  case  of  ataxy  with  fail- 
ure of  the  reflex  action  of  tendons  (after  diphtheria) ;  this  latter  symptom  perdited 
after  the  ataxy  had  long  since  disappeared. 

For  the  present  wo  consider  those  theories  admissible  which  make  the  ataxy  de- 
pendent on  a  diaturhanee  of  the  apparatuses  of  co-ardinatwih  themselves. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  disturbance  of 
centres  of  co-ordination  lying  outside  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  was  taught  by  the  theo- 
ries of  Duchenne  and  Eiscnmann.  In  tabes  wo  have  undoubtedly  to  deal  with  an 
affection  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  the  ataxy  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  made  to  depend  on 
a  disturbance  of  the  cerebellum — if,  indeed,  tho  centre  of  co-ordination  lies  there. 

Finkelnburg  considers  the  cx])lanation  of  ataxy  by  a  disturbance  of  sensibility 
as  eutirely  untenable ;  according  to  him,  it  is  a  question  of  an  immediate  diituib- 
ance  of  the  power  properly  to  co-ordinate  muscular  movements. 

Topinard  likewise  denies  that  motor  weakness  or  cutaneous  or  muscular  anaes- 
thesia has  any  influence  on  ataxy ;  he  considers  the  rather  that  this  takes  place  by 
a  disturbance  of  tho  co-ordinating  function  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  he  looks  upon 
as  a  reflex  power.     His  opinion  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  all  reflex  theories. 

Spaeth  says:  Ataxy  can  only  be  explained  by  the  disturbance  of  some  definite 
apparatus  whicli,  under  normal  conditions,  presides  over  the  function  of  the  co-or- 
dination of  motion.  This  apparatus  would  seem  to  have  to  be  sought  in  part  in  the 
gray  sul)stanco  of  the  spinal  cord.  Spaeth,  like  Topinard,  wrote  at  a  time  when 
the  situation  of  the  centres  of  co-ordination  outside  of  the  spinal  cord  was  not  yet 
demonstrated. 

Friedreich's  opinion  is  to  tlic  effect  that  ataxy  is  caused  by  a  disturbance  of 
those  tracts  in  the  spinal  cord  which  conduct  the  influence  of  tho  centre  of  co-ordina- 
tion (wliich  is  to  be  sought  outside  of  the  cord)  to  the  motor  nerves.  These  tracts 
lie  in  the  posterior  columns. 

Our  own  view,  already  expressed  al>ove,  is  also  to  the  effect  that  ataxy  depends 
on  a  disturl>ance  of  co-ordinatory  tracts  lying  within  the  spinal  cord,  and  leading 
in  a  centrifugal  direction. 

We  are  theh^fore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
co-ordinating  tracts  in  the  spinal  cord,  tracts  which  maintain  the 
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of  motor  weakness  are  present,  there  is  some,  even  though  but 
slight,  involvement  of  the  lateral  columns  or  the  gray  substance. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  decided  by  further  investigations- 

In  tabes  there  is  but  very  little  to  be  seen  in  the  way  of  mani- 
festaiions  qf  motor  irritation.  Here  and  there,  particularly  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  slight  jerking  contractions  may 
be  observed,  spasms  of  single  muscles,  occasionally  also  fibrillar 
contractions.  Not  unfrequently  there  are  also  stronger  twitch- 
ings  of  entire  extremities,  and  the  like ;  but  these  occur  almost 
always  only  in  connection  with  lancinating  pains,  and,  therefore, 
are  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  reflex. 

There  is  an  entire  absence  of  only  so-called  muscular  tension 
in  all  genuine  and  typical  cases ;  the  limbs  are  limp,  easily  mova- 
ble, and  do  not  offer  the  slightest  resistance  to  passive  move- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  later  stages,  muscular  tension  and 
contractures  may  also  arise,  with  the  true  paralysis,  and  may 
finally  reach  so  high  a  grade  that  the  limbs  remain  immovable  in 
the  position  of  extension  or  fiexion,  as  they  do  in  the  later  stages 
of  multiple  sclerosis  or  of  chronic  myelitis. 

The  statements  of  authors  differ  much  with  regard  to  the  re- 
laiions  of  electrical  exeitahility  in  tabes.  This  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  heightened,  sometimes  normal,  sometimes  lowered. 
The  truth  probably  is,  in  other  words,  that  the  conditions  of 
electrical  excitability  vary  in  different  stages  of  the  disease. 

In  my  own  examinations — and  I  pay  no  regard  to  any  that 
are  not  made  by  my  own  method,  which  alone  is  applicable  in 
such  cases — I  found  the  faradic  and  galvanic  excitability,  in  a 
whole  series  of  cases,  to  be  quite  normal  in  respect  both  to 
quality  and  to  quantity. 

In  another  series  of  cases  I  found  a  distinct,  even  though  but 
slight  increase  in  the  faradic  and  galvanic  excitability  in  the 
domain  of  the  peroneal  nerves,  without  any  qualitative  altera- 
tions. 

And  finally,  in  still  another  group  of  cases,  I  found  a  more 
or  less  distinct  diminvMon  of  electrical  excitability  in  the  domain 
of  the  peroneal  nerves,  likewise  without  qualitative  changes. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  received  the  impression  that  in  the 
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earlier  stages  of  tabes  there  is  rather  an  increase,  in  the  later 
stages  rather  a  diminution,  of  electrical  excitability  to  be  demon- 
strated. In  one  case  I  observed  this  directly,  finding  the  electri- 
cal excitability  at  first  materially  increased,  and  afterwards  di- 
minished. Still,  in  view  of  the  small  amount  of  material  before 
us,  and  the  very  variable  intensity  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  with  regard  to 
these  relations. 

I  have  thus  far  not  found  any  qualitative  changes  of  the  gal- 
vanic excitability  in  the  domain  of  the  peroneal  (anomalies  of 
the  law  of  twitching  [Zuckungsgesetz]) ;  in  particular  have  I 
never  been  able,  in  spite  of  careful  search,  to  confirm  what  is 
claimed  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  greater  tendency  to 
twitchings  at  the  opening  of  the  circuit.  Only  in  one  case  was 
I  able  to  demonstrate,  in  the  region  of  the  ulnar,  the  occurrence 
of  the  AnSZ  before  the  KuSZ,  and  a  preponderance  of  the  former 
over  the  latter,  with  low  powers  of  the  current. 

Certainly,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  there  is  no  great 
advantage  to  be  gained,  in  the  diagnosis  or  prognosis  of  tabes, 
from  electrical  examinations;  we  will' therefore  give  no  farther 
time  to  the  subject. 


DUturbanceB  of  Reflex  Action. 

These  have  hitherto,  it  appears  to  us,  received  perhaps  too 
little  attention ;  in  most  histories  of  eases  statements  on  this 
subject  are  very  incomplete  or  are  altogether  wanting. 

So  far  as  the  r^ex  action  of  the  skin  is  concerned,  it  presents 
no  sort  of  constant  or  essential  anomalies.  According  to  my 
own  observations  it  appears  to  present  no  considerable  deviations 
from  the  normal ;  that  is  to  say,  reflex  action  is  generally  present, 
more  or  less  well  marked,  sometimes  very  active,  sometimes  hard 
to  call  forth.  I  have  but  very  rarely  found  it  absent ;  still  it  is 
known  that  this  may  be  the  case,  even  in  health.  In  future  these 
conditions  should  be  more  carefully  observed,  and  it  might  per- 
haps be  desirable  in  all  cases  more  accurately  to  test  the  reflex 
action  originating  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  that  of  the  cremaster 
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muscle  originating  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh,  and  that 
originating  from  the  skin  of  the  abdomen. 

Since  writiDg  the  above  I  have  caref  ally  tested  the  reflex  action  of  the  skin,  in 
this  respect,  in  eight  typical  cases  of  tabes.  In  all  of  them  the  reflex  action  of  the 
tendons  was  completely  extinguished.  Reflex  action  of  the  skin  was  retained  in  aU 
of  them,  though  in  a  very  varying  degree  in  different  individuals.  Sometimes  the 
plantar  reflex  was  very  active,  sometimes  the  cremaster  and  the  abdominal  reflexes 
were  more  marked,  but  in  no  case  was  there  an  absence  of  all  the  skin  reflexes  at 
once.  No  definite  relation  was  found  to  exist  between  the  reflex  action  of  the  skin 
and  the  degree  of  ataxy  present,  nor  did  the  former  bear  any  relation  to  the  degree 
of  disturbance  of  sensibility  present  I  have  thus  far  merely  received  the  impression 
that  the  reflex  action  of  the  skin  behaves  the  same  in  persons  with  tabes  as  in  those 
who  are  well,  the  latter  also  reacting  with  very  variable  degrees  of  intensity  to 
cutaneous  irritants  capable  of  producing  reflex  action.  Further  investigations  on 
this  point  are  to  be  desired. 

The  condition  of  reflex  action  of  the  tendons^  on  the  con- 
trary, is  very  remarkable  in  tabes,  and  probably  also  very  im- 
portant. Westphal  *  first  called  attention  to  the  entire  absence 
of  the  reflex  action  of  tendons  in  tabes.  Since  then  I  have 
always  paid  attention  to  *  this  symptom,  and  can  fully  confirm 
Westphal' s  statements.  In  all  typical  and  well-developed  cases 
of  tabes  the  reflex  action  of  the  tendons  is  entirely  wanting,  even 
though  reflex  action  of  the  skin  may  be  present  and  even  in- 
creased. In  only  one  case  which  I  count  as  tabes,  but  in  which 
there  was,  as  yet,  no  ataxy,  but  only  some  initial  symptoms, 
could  the  presence  of  reflex  action  of  the  tendons  of  the  patella 
be  demonstrated.  Wherever  the  case  had  advanced  to  the  de- 
velopment of  ataxy,  or  even  to  slight  indications  of  the  same, 
reflex  action  of  the  tendons  was  entirely  lost. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to 
know  more  accurately  wJien  reflex  action  of  the  tendons  is  ex- 
tinguished— whether  it  disappears  btfore  or  c^ter  the  occurrence 
of  ataxy,  whether  it  disappears  in  the  initial  stage  already,  and 
thus  to  be  able  to  establish  the  early  diagnosis  of  tabes  and  the 
like.  I  have  thus  far  labored  in  vain  to  clear  up  these  questions. 
They  require  years  of  observation  of  single  cases,  or  very  favor- 

>  Axch.  f.  Pfljoh.  1L  Nervenkrankheiten.  V.  p.  819. 
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able  accidental  circumstances.     This  matter  is  therefore  com- 
mended to  the  study  of  our  professional  brethren. 

At  all  events,  the  great  constancy  of  this  symptom  lends  it  a 
high  diagnostic  significance.  It  certainly  stands  in  no  demon- 
strable relation  to  cutaneous  or  muscular  sensibility,  nor  to  the 
reflex  action  of  the  skin.  I  have  seen  the  reflex  action  of  tendons 
fail  when  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibility  were  entirely 
intact  and  when  they  were  greatly  diminished,  when  the  reflex 
action  of  the  skin  was  normal,  raised,  or  lowered.  This  symp- 
tom, therefore,  seems  to  be  entitled  to  a  certain  isolation  in  the 
symptom-picture  of  tabes.  At  the  same  time  there  are  compli- 
cated cases — and  we  shall  return  to  this  again  under  the  head  of 
Spasmodic  Spinal  Paralysis — in  which,  together  with  ataxy  and 
other  symptoms  of  tabes,  an  increase  in  the  reflex  action  of  ten- 
dons shows  itself,  together  with  other  manifestations  of  spas- 
modic spinal  paralysis.  These  are  certainly  not  typical  cases  of 
tabes,  and  they  constitute  well-characterized  exceptions. 

Disturbances  qf  the  Organs  qf  Special  Sense. 

We  would  mention,  first,  the  paralyses  of  the  muscles  qf  the 
eye^  which  play  a  not  unimportant  role  in  the  clinical  picture  of 
tabes. 

They  most  frequently  affect  the  motor  oculi  and  abdacens, 
far  less  frequently  the  trochlear  nerve,  and  manifest  themselves 
by  the  corresponding  disturbances  of  binocular  vision,  diplopia, 
strabismus,  dizziness,  etc.  von  Graefe  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  tabes  patients  who  are  suffering  from  diplopia  show  a  strik- 
ingly small  tendency  to  the  blending  of  images  in  binocular 
vision,  which  is  supposed  to  point  towards  a  central  origin  of  the 
affection. 

These  paralyses  may  arise  quite  transitorily,  lasting,  with 
varying  intensity,  for  a  couple  of  days,  weeks,  or  months,  then 
disappearing,  and  returning  again  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time ; 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  however,  permanent  paralyses 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  doubtless  also  occur. 

Not  infrequently  disturbances  qf  o^comTnodaiion  also  take 
place,  pareses  of  the  same,  and  alterations  in  the  pupils.    The 
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latter  are  sometimes  contracted  or  dilated  on  one  side ;  bnt  more 
frequently  there  is  a  bilateral,  uniform,  generally  pretty  con- 
siderable contraction  of  the  pupils,  which  presents  the  characters 
of  spinal  myosis ;  that  is,  the  pupils  do  not  react  to  the  stimulus 
of  light,  but  do  still  react  distinctly  to  accommodative  impulses 
(Arg.  Robertson,  Knapp,  Leber,  Hempel).  This  condition  is  gen- 
erally permanent. 

The  occurrence  of  all  these  changes  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
is  by  no  means  rare  in  tabes.  If  we  embrace  them  all  in  our 
estimate,  including  the  slight  and  transitory  disturbances,  the 
differences  in  the  pupils,  the  spinal  myosis,  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  establish  the  existence  of  such  changes  in  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  cases.  The  more  prolonged  and  permanent  disturb- 
ances, on  the  contrary,  may  probably  not  arise  in  more  than 
one-third  to  one-fifth  of  all  cases. 

The  transitory  disturbances  occur  with  special  frequency  in 
the  initial  stage  of  tabes,  and  are  to  some  degree  chaiticteristic  of 
the  same,  although  by  no  means  as  constant  as  Duchenne  at  first 
stated.  But  paresis  of  the  ocular  muscles  may  arise  in  every 
stage  of  tabes,  and  it  is  just  the  severer  forms  of  the  same  which 
generally  appear  only  in  the  well-pronounced  disease. 

In  a  pathogenetic  point  of  view,  the  most  important  item,  as 
influencing  these  changes,  is  doubtless  the  disease  of  those  fibres 
of  the  ocular  nerves  which  run  together  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. Probably  slight  diseases  of  the  nerve-tracts  here  situated, 
and  of  their  nuclei,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  causes  of  paresis. 
Still,  such  diseases  have  not  hitherto  been  anatomically  demon- 
strated ;  neither  has  any  direct  connection  with  the  degeneration 
of  the  posterior  columns  been  thus  far  established,  either  ana- 
tomically or  physiologically.  Pierret  declares  these  paretic  dis- 
turbances of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  (as  well  as  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  and  of  mastication,  which  sometimes  occur)  to  be 
dependent  on  primary  irritation  or  disturbance  in  the  tract  of 
the  trigeminus,  which  participates  in  the  disease  in  a  manner 
quite  analogous  to  that  of  the  posterior  spinal  nerve-roots,  and 
he  regards  them,  therefore,  as  paralyses  of  sensitive  origin  (reflex 
paralysis,  etc.).  The  idea  that,  particularly  in  prodromal  diplo- 
pia, it  is  a  question  of  rheumatic  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
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eye,  consequent  on  taking  cold,  will  find  but  little  support.  The 
changes  in  the  pupils  would,  first  of  all,  suggest  the  involvemeDt 
of  the  cilio-spinal  centre  and  the  oculo-pupillar  tracts  emanating 
therefrom  and  lying  within  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord  ;  but 
here,  too,  we  are  thus  far  without  the  support  of  any  anatomical 
proof. 

The  nystagmus  observed  by  Friedreich  in  a  series  of  cases, 
and  more  accurately  described  by  him,  is  a  peculiar,  but,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  rare  disturbance  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  This 
is  always  a  bilateral  nystagmus,  which  follows  partly  a  horizon- 
tal, partly  a  vertical,  or  probably  also  a  diagonal  direction, 
which  does  not  occur  during  rest,  but  does  occur  at  every 
attempt  to  fix  the  eye.  If  an  object  is  moved  in  various  direc- 
tions in  the  field  of  vision,  irregular,  jerky  twitching  of  the  ball 
of  the  eye  takes  place,  being  all  the  more  prominent  the  more 
the  object  is  approximated  to  the  outer  limits  of  the  field  of 
vision.  In  the  higher  grades  of  the  trouble,  nystagmus  also 
occurs  when  the  eyes  are  fixed  upon  an  object  held  at  rest,  but 
even  then  it  is  absent  when  the  glance  is  quiet  and  not  fixed. 
The  movements  are  slower  and  less  regular  than  in  the  ordinary 
nystagmus,  dependent  only  upon  disease  of  the  eye,  and  are 
principally  to  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  fact  that 
they  only  arise  on  voluntarily  moving  the  eye  or  fixing  the 
glance.  Friedreich  is  undoubtedly  right  in  considering  this 
nystagmus  as  a  form  of  ataxy  of  the  movements  of  the  eye,  and 
in  setting  it  up  as  ataxic  nystagmus,  over  against  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  disease. 

Friedreich  seeks  the  cause  of  this  nystagmus  in  a  disturbance 
of  the  co-ordinatory  tracts  which  lead  from  the  centres  of  co-or- 
dination to  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles  lying 
on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  declares  himself  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  nystagmus  does  not  arise  in  spinal  disease 
until  the  medulla  oblongata  is  involved.  This  proposition  also 
still  lacks  anatomical  proof  in  tabes.  Pierret  explains  these 
phenomena  also  on  the  ground  of  the  primary  disease  of  the 
sensitive  root-tracts  of  the  trigeminus  in  the  medulla  oblongatab 

The  occurrence  of  ataxic  nystagmus  is  rare  in  tabes,  and  has 
thus  far  only  been  observed  by  Friedreich  in  five  of  the  nine 
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peculiar  cases  described  by  him.  It  belongs  to  the  later  symp- 
toms, and  becomes  associated  with  the  other  ataxic  manifesta- 
tions only  aft^r  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  number  of  years 
(five  to  twenty-one). 

But  the  atrophy  cf  the  optic  nerve^  which  is  unfortunately 
very  frequent  in  tabes,  is  of  much  more  importance  than  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  visual  apparatus  thus  far  considered,  and  is 
much  harder  for  the  patient  to  endure.  It  belongs  to  the  saddest 
complications  of  this  already  melancholy  disease ;  the  helpless- 
ness caused  by  the  ataxy  is  aggravated  beyond  all  measure  by 
the  blindness  added  thereto,  and  the  sources  from  which  the 
patients  can  obtain  comfort  and  oblivion  amid  their  suffering 
are  materially  diminished. 

The  trouble  begins  with  slowly  or  rapidly  advancing  diminu- 
Hon  in  the  sharpness  of  visioUy  which  soon  increases  to  amblyo- 
pia^ and  finally  to  amaurosis.  The  field  of  vision^  which  is  at 
first  slightly  veiled  and  cloudy,  becomes  increasingly  narrowed, 
generally  from  without  inward,  sometimes  from  without  and 
above,  sometimes  more  from  below.  Examination  shows  that 
this  narrowing  of  the  field  of  vision  does  not  take  place  in-  a 
uniform  manner,  but  with  entering  angles.  Finally,  the  blind 
area  involves  all  but  a  spot  towards  the  inside,  which  allows  the 
patient  but  a  limited  and  insufficient  amount  of  vision. 

Color  blindness  can  usually  be  demonstrated  in  patients  be- 
fore any  limitation  in  the  field  of  vision.  Generally  the  percep- 
tion of  green  is  lost  first,  then  that  of  red,  finally  that  of  yellow 
and  blue ;  still,  deviations  from  this  order  are  not  excluded. 

In  such  cases  the  pupils  are  frequently  contracted  rather  than 
dilated ;  their  reaction  to  light  entirely  suspended.  In  the  ear- 
lier stage  many  patients  show  an  increased  sensitiveness  to 
bright  light,  and  therefore  see  somewhat  better  in  the  twilight 
than  in  bright  daylight. 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination  reveals  the  signs  of  so-called 
white  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  At  first  there  is  a  slight  gray- 
ish discoloration  of  the  papilla,  which  gradually  grows  paler 
and  finally  appears  quite  white  and  sharply  outlined.  The  arte- 
ries at  the  same  time  show  a  progressive  narrowing,  but  other- 
wise the  retina  remains  quite  unaltered.    These  changes  are 
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easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  of 
neuritis  optica  and  congested  papilla,  and  according  to  French 
authors  they  are  so  characteristic  that  the  existence  or  the  ap- 
proach of  tabes  can  be  recognized  from  them  alone. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  in  tabes  is  always — ^with  quite 
rare  exceptions— a  decidedly  progressive  malady,  and  leads  with- 
out interruption  to  complete  amaurosis.  In  different  cases,  it  is 
true,  this  occurs  with  very  variable  rapidity ;  sometimes  it  re- 
quires only  weeks,  sometimes  months,  or  even  years,  for  its  ac- 
complishment. Occasionally  the  malady  comes  to  a  stand-still, 
even  after  it  has  lasted  for  a  comparatively  long  time.  Some- 
times the  trouble  is  limited  for  a  considerable  time  to  one  eye, 
but  it  is  far  more  common  for  both  to  be  attacked  and  to  become 
blind  simultaneously  or  within  a  short  time.  Modifications  be- 
tween these  two  extremes  are  of  course  manifold. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  belongs  to  the  more  frequent  of 
the  complications  of  tabes,  but  we  have  no  accurate  statistics  as 
to  its  frequency.  The  statements  of  ophthalmologists  are  per- 
haps generally  too  high.  I  myself  have  seen  it  but  eight  times 
among  about  seventy  cases.  Topinard,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
"  disturbances  of  vision"  in  49  cases  out  of  102.  Cyon,  in  203 
cases,  finds  60  of  amblyopia  and  amaurosis.  More  accurate 
statistics  on  this  subject  are  to  be  desired. 

Very  commonly  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  arises  in  the  initial 
stage  of  tabes ;  it  may  even  be  the  first  manifestation  of  the 
disease,  and  may,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  precede  the 
lancinating  pains  and  the  other  symptoms.  The  amaurosis 
caused  thereby  may  even  exist  for  years  (up  to  ten  years,  Char- 
cot) before  other  symptoms  of  tabes  are  added  thereto. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  amaurosis  of  tabes  is,  of  course, 
the  gray  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerves,  a  typical  gray  degen- 
eration entirely  analogous  to  the  changes  in  the  spinal  cord,  and 
one  which  we  have  learned  to  know  more  accurately  through  the 
labors  of  Leber.  Tlie  disease  begins  at  the  periphery  of  the 
trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  and  attacks  the  most  central  fibres  of  the 
same  last.  It  always  begins  on  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  itself, 
in  the  divisions  nearest  to  the  eye,  and  spreads  from  here  to- 
wards the  centre  to  the  optic  tract,  in  rare  cases  also  to  the 
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tubercnla  qnadrigemina^  The  narrowing  of  the  field  of  vision 
and  the  method  of  its  development  would  alone  enable  us  to 
decide  with  certainty  that  the  change  always  begins  in  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve  and  not  in  the  tractus  opticus  (Poerster.) 

What  connection  is  there  between  this  degeneration  of  the 
optic  nerve  and  the  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  ?  Probably 
there  is  no  direct  connection,  for  no  anatomical  continuity  can^in 
any  way  be  demonstrated  between  the  process  in  the  optic  nerve 
and  that  in  the  posterior  columns.  The  idea  which  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  that  the  disease  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
might  interfere  with  trophic  influences  exerted  on  the  optic  nerves 
and  thus  cause  their  gray  degeneration,  can  also  hardly  be  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  often 
for  a  long  time  precedes  all  manifestations  of  the  spinal  disease. 
Consequently  for  the  present  there  is  not  much  of  anything 
better  left  for  us  than  the  conclusion  that  gray  degeneration  *'  is 
developed  simultaneously  or  successively  at  various  points  in 
the  central  nervous  system  especially  predisposed  thereto"  (Poer- 
ster.) 

Disturbances  of  hearing  Yety  rarely  arise  in  tabes.  Imper- 
fect hearing  has  indeed  been  observed  here  and  there  (Leyden, 
Remak,  Vossius),  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  was  doubt- 
less due  to  an  accidental  concurrence  of  two  diseases,  each 
frequent  enough  in  itself.  This  accidental  character  of  the  deaf- 
ness in  tabes  has  been  especially  demonstrated  by  Lucae  *  in  two 
cases.  But  it  seems  probable,  from  a  case  observed  by  me,  that 
tabes  may  also  be  accompanied  by  purely  or  principally  nervous 
deafness,  which  probably  depends  on  atrophy  of  the  auditory 
nerve  and  is  thus  analogous  to  atrophy  of  the  optic. 

The  case  was  that  of  a  Russian  naval  officer,  who  for  some  years  had  suffered 
from  the  manifestations  of  a  somewhat  complicated  tabes.  During  the  initial  stage 
of  the  same,  besides  psychical  disturbances,  occasional  headaches  and  deafneat  had 
arisen,  the  latter  gradually  increasing.  When  I  first  saw  him  the  patient  was  suf- 
fering with  moderate  ataxy  of  the  legs,  with  swaying  on  closing  his  eyes,  was  very 
easily  fatigued,  had  a  sense  of  numbness  in  his  feet,  slight  weakness  of  the  bladder, 
etc.    My  colleague.  Prof.  Moos,  had  the  goodness  to  examine  the  organ  of  hearing 

*  LacM,  TJeber  SchwerhSrigkeit  bei  grauer  Degeneration  des  B.-M.  Verh.  d.  Berl. 
med.  Gesellsch.   Bd.  I.  S.  127.   1866. 
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more  accurately,  and  to  communicate  to  mo  the  following  resulta :  Julj  2l8ty  1878. 
'*  On  both  sides  hyperemia  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  slight  cloudineis  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  Sight  ear:  the  tuning-fork  could  not  be  heard,  either  in 
the  air  or  by  conduction  through  the  bones ;  hearing  of  speech,  nulL  A  watch  of 
thirty  feet  hearing  distance  heard  only  on  pressure.  L^  ear:  Q  and  C  [tuning- 
forks]  not  heard  at  all  through  the  cranial  bones,  and  but  feebly  through  the  sir; 
from  a  upward  the  vibrations  are  heard  both  through  the  cranial  bones  and  by 
way  of  the  air.  High  tones  can  be  heard  through  the  air  at  a  distance  of  sercn 
paces.  With  the  watch,  H.  D.  =  two  inches ;  conduction  through  eranisl  bonea 
yery  good;  spoken  words  understood  at  a  distance  of  four  feet**  Tliere  wsa, 
therefore,  probably  atrophy  of  certain  fibres  of  the  auditory  nenre.  On  the  7th  of 
August,  1873,  Prof.  Moos  reports :  "  Right  ear:  C  not  heard ;  C  heard ;  a  also 
heard  through  the  air ;  no  conduction  through  cranial  bones ;  watch  heard  a  dis- 
tance of  two  inches ;  words  distinguished  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  Left  eair : 
tuning-forks  of  a  low  pitch  are  now  heard  through  the  cranial  bonaa,  as  well  sa 
through  the  air ;  higli  tones  are  heard  through  the  air  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
paces;  watch,  eight  inches ;  spoken  words,  six  paces.'* 

Appreciable  improvement  had  therefore  followed  the  treatment  employed 
(galvanism). 

But,  at  all  events,  the  question  of  the  occurrence  of  affections 
of  the  auditory  nerve  in  tabes  requires  more  accurate  inves- 
tigation. 

Disturbances  qf  tctste  and  smell  have  indeed  been  observed 
here  and  there  in  tabes,  sometimes  with  simultaneous  anaesthe- 
sia of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  mouth ;  they  are, 
however,  of  very  subordinate  significance. 


Disturbances  qf  the  Action  qf  the  Brain. 

These  are  comparatively  rare  in  tabes.  In  the  typical  form 
of  the  disease,  intelligence,  memory,  and  disposition  are  likely 
to  remain  entirely  intact.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  patients  is 
often  even  remarkably  cheerful  and  contented,  and  they  often 
endure  their  serious  troubles  with  wonderful  good  humor.  At 
other  times,  it  is  true,  one  also  finds  these  patients  depressed, 
unhappy,  very  irritable  and  moody,  tormented  with  sleepless- 
ness, quarrelling  with  their  fate. 

More  serious  psychical  disturbances^  through  complication 
of  the  tabes  with  an  affection  of  the  brain,  are  but  seldom  ob- 
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served.  These  may  precede  the  tabes  for  many  years,  or  may 
become  associated  with  it  after  it  has  existed  for  years,  or, 
finally,  may  not  arise  until  the  terminal  stage. 

Since  the  admirable  labors  of  Westphal  special  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  connection  between  tabes  (that  is,  gray  de- 
generation of  the  posterior  columns)  and  tJie  progressive  paraly- 
sis of  the  insane.  We  can  here  only  briefly  touch  on  this  inter- 
esting and  far-reaching  subject,  and  must  refer  our  readers,  for 
further  information,  to  the  original  w.orks  on  this  subject,  espe- 
cially those  of  Westphal.  According  to  this  author,  all,  or  at 
least  the  majority  of  the  patients  who  present  the  picture  of  ordi- 
nary progressive  paralysis,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  present  motor 
disturbances  of  the  extremities,  seem  to  have  an  anatomically 
demonstrable  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  (chiefly  degeneration  of 
the  posterior  columns).  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  tabes  is  one 
of  the  manifestations  of  a  more  or  less  diffuse  process  of  disease, 
extending  over  a  great  part  of  the  central  nervous  system  ;  the 
tabes,  at  its  very  beginning,  is  combined  with  a  psychopathic 
group  of  symptoms. 

In  another  set  of  cases,  however,  the  paralytic  insanity  is 
added  to  the  spinal  affection  of  tabes  only  after  the  latter  has 
existed  for  years.  Naturally,  in  all  such  cases,  the  importance 
of  the  spinal  becomes  subordinate  to  that  of  the  cerebral  disease. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  true  cranial  nerves  are  involved 
in  tabes  is  very  variable.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  eye  and  the  optic  nerves  themselves  are  very  often 
diseased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  involvement  of  the  remaining 
cranial  nerves  not  yet  mentioned  is  among  the  greatest  rarities  in 
tabes.  The  trigeminus  shows  signs  of  irritation  here  and  there 
(pain,  parsesthesia,  etc.),  or  it  may  be  paretic  conditions  (anaes- 
thesia, sense  of  numbness,  disturbance  of  taste,  etc.)  which  have 
been  thoroughly  established  by  Pierret,  and  referred  to  sclerosis 
in  the  region  of  the  lower  nucleus  of  the  trigeminus  in  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  Pierret  attributes  very  great  importance  to  this 
disturbance  in  the  development  of  various  "cephalic*'  symptoms 
of  tabes.  The  facial  neiTe  is  but  very  rarely  found  implicated, 
and  then  it  is  principally  the  branches  serving  for  the  mimetic 
movements  of  the  mouth.     The  hypoglossal  has  occasionally 
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been  fouad  affected  (Friedreich)*  Thfl 
accessory^  as  well  as  tlie  gloBsophan 
cated  companitively  seldom  ;  difficul 
tabes;  palpitation  of  the  heart,  atti 
gastralgic  troubles,  and  the  like,  do,  J 
certainly  decided  whether  they  are 
nerves  above  named. 


Disturbances  of  t?ie  If^unctions\ 

These  are  among  the  most 
Sometimes  evidences  of  irritation  a| 
parts ;  spasmodic  dysuria,  hyperse^ 
bladder,  neuralgic  (ianeinating)  paini 
in  the  perineum  or  the  neck  of  the  blj 
tion,  or  on  defecating,  have  repeated! 

But  signs  of  paresis  are  far  more 
part  of  the  bladder,  more  lurely  on  til 
various  disturbances  in  the  evacua 
which  we  have  previously  depicted 
endeavored  to  refer  to  their  pliysiolq 
larly  the  lighter  difficulties  with  w^ 
flicted ;  severe  and  complete  paralyl 
occur  at  all,  or  only  in  the  latest  stag 

Patients  either  complain  of  slight] 
the  bladder  takes  a  longer  time,  an 
stronger  pressure  and  with  some  sal 
is  a  moderate  decree  of  incontinence, 
desire  to  urinate,  they  must  do  so  a 
of  the  bladder  occur  more  frequently 
into  the  clothes  or  bed.  It  is  but  rarq 
to  have  recourse  to  the  catheter  or  to 
constant  involuntary  flow  of  urine  aii 

Afler  a  longer  or  shorter  time  0 
almost  always  show  themselves,  bm 
strioted  within  moderate  limits,  and  I 
Interference.  | 

For  an  explanation  of  all  these  dj 
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discussion  of  the  subject  at  a  previous  place ;  still,  we  must  not 
fail  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  sclerosis  of  t\\e^  posterior 
columns  in  itself  probably  does  not  afford  sufficient  ground  for 
these  disturbances,  but  that,  in  order  to  explain  them,  we  must 
probably  assume  a  simultaneous  disease  of  the  gray  substance. 
But  these  are  all  matters  calling  for  still  further  examination. 

The  distwrhance  of  the  functions  of  the  rectum  is  also  likely 
to  be  but  insignificant  in  tabes.  The  most  frequent  is  anesthesia 
of  the  anus,  whereby  patients  lose  the  feeling  of  approaching  or 
actual  evacuations  of  the  bowels,  so  that  they  not  infrequently 
dirty  themselves.  True  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  probably 
occurs  only  in  the  latest  stages  of  the  disease. 


Disturbances  qf  the  Seanial  Functions. 

These  are  scarcely  ever  absent  in  tabes.  Weakness  is  the 
most  frequent  and  common  evidence  of  this  disturbance ;  still, 
evidences  of  abnormal  irritation  are  not  always  wanting.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  in  particular,  these  evidences  of  in- 
creased excitement  are  not  rare.  Trousseau  and  Hammond  have 
observed  increased  sexual  power  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  ,• 
Charcot,  in  one  case,  saw  satyriasis.  Not  infrequently  patients 
are  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  sexual  excitability,  so  that 
their  passions  are  at  once  aroused  by  the  sight  or  the  innocent 
touch  of  a  woman.  But  this  increased  excitability  is  almost 
always  already  associated  with  signs  of  sexual  weakness;  if 
patients  are  still  able  to  perform  the  act  of  coition,  they  still 
have  premature  ejaculation ;  discomfort,  a  sense  of  weakness 
and  pain  follow  the  act ;  such  patients  suffer  from  frequent  pol- 
lutions, and  cases  are  not  infi-equent  in  which  a  lascivious 
thought  or  word,  or  the  mere  sight  of  a  woman,  is  enough  to 
excite  an  escape  of  semen,  which  then  takes  place  without  an 
erection  and  without  any  libidinous  sensation. 

More  frequently,  however,  there  is  impotence^  beginning  early 
and  increasing  rapidly.  At  first  such  patients  can  still  perform 
the  act  of  coition,  but  more  rarely,  with  less  power  and  pleasure. 
It  is  very  common  for  patients  with  tabes  to  beget  children  even 
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after  the  disease  has  lasted  for  several  years.     But 
this  power  is   more  and  more   extinguished,  erections 
rarer  and  weaker,  and  finally  fail  altogether,     Aa  a  rule, 
desire  is  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  completely  extlngu 
still,  there  are  cases  in  which  frequent  pollutions  and  incr 
sexual  excitability  exist  together  with  complete  impolenoe. 

It  must  finally  be  mentioned  that  some  tabes  patients 
also  retain  perfectly  undiminished  sexual  x>ower  for  a  very 
time. 

We  have  already  previously  intimated  (p.  137)  how  inipf^ij 
our  knowledge  is  as  yet  with  regard  to  the  mora  exact  localii^ 
tion  of  these  disturbances  witliin  the  spinal  cord. 

In  women  with  tabes,  disturbances  of  the   sexual  fane 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  observed.     Menstruation,  pregnancy,  and  I 
pueri>ei'al  condition  may  run  their  course  quite  normally, 

Vaso-motor  Disttirhances. 

These  fall  very  much  into  tlie  background  In  tab^  and^ 
but  little  studied*  In  many  cases  cold  feet  are  very  cm^^ 
the  occurrence  of  blue  spots  on  the  skin,  increased  or  dinj 
secretion  of  sweat,  especially  suppression  and  disappeanuice  gl 
sweating  of  the  feet ;  sometimes  also  a  gi^eat  tendency  to  tlji 
occurrence  of  ^^goose-flesh"  (cutis  anserina).  The  more  acta- 
ite  relation  of  all  these  disturbances  to  sclerosis  of  the  posl^ 
columns  is  not  yet  determined. 

Trophic  Disturbances. 

These  likewise  belong  to  the  infrequent  symptoms  ;  infadilt 
is  quite  striking  how  admirable  the  geneml  nutrition — thennlii* 
tion  of  the  muscles  and  the  skin— is  in  many  tabes  patients*  h 
is  not  until  the  final  stages  of  the  disease  that  trophic  distui^ 
ances  are  frequent,  and  only  in  single  cases  that  they  oootrtt 
the  earlier  and  even  in  the  initial  stage. 

On  the  skin,  eruptions  of  herpes,  of  lichen,  and  of  sometUflg 
like  pemphigus  are  to  be  observed  here  and  there.  Bed-sore^ 
belong  only  in  the  last  stage  to  the  ordinary  and  almost  constat 
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manifestations,  and  then  they  present  all  the  characteristics  of 
chronic  bed-sores,  as  previously  depicted  (p.  122),  and  are  amena- 
ble to  the  same  attempts  at  an  explanation. 

In  the  ordinary  and  typical  cases  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles 
remains  for  a  long  time  entirely  intact ;  there  are  tabes  patients 
enough  with  splendidly  developed,  hard,  and  powerful  muscles. 
Not  until  the  latest  stages,  when  there  is  already  complete 
paralysis,  do  we  often  see  a  high  grade  of  muscular  atrophy  set 
in,  which,  however,  only  represents  simple  emaciation  of  the 
muscles,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  degenerative  atrophy. 

In  occasional,  rare  cases,  however,  this  complication  appears 
earlier,  with  a  high  degree  of  atrophy  of  single  muscles  or  of 
groups  of  muscles  (atrophy  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  hemi-atro- 
phy  of  the  tongue,  atrophy  of  the  calves  of  the  legs  or  the 
thighs,  etc.).  These  atrophies  are  doubtless,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  to  be  regarded  as  degenerative  atrophy ;  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly depend  upon  the  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns,  and 
their  appearance  points  with  all  certainty  to  the  fact  that  the 
])athological  process  in  the  spinal  cord  has  extended  further,  to 
motor  and  trophic  tracts.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
(Charcot,  Voisin)  that  in  such  cases  there  is  gray  degeneration  of 
the  corresponding  portions  of  the  anterior  horns  of  gray  matter. 
The  few  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  thus  far  been  more  care- 
fully examined  with  the  naked  eye  argue  in  feivor  of  this. 

Those  disturbances  qf  nvirition  qf  the  joirUs — "  arthropa- 
thies des  ataxiques  "— of  which  we  have  also  previously  spoken 
(p.  126),  and  which  occur  quite  often  in  tabes,  certainly  belong 
to  the  most  remarkable  manifestations  met  with. 

This  joint  affection  generally  develops  itself  in  the  initial 
stage,  even  before  the  ataxy  is  manifest.  If  any  joint  trouble 
appears  later,  it  is  usually  in  the  upper  extremities,  when  the 
disease  spreads  to  them ;  therefore  when  the  initial  stage  has 
been  reached  for  these  extremities.  The  joint  most  frequently 
attacked  is  the  knee-joint ;  descending  in  the  order  of  fi-equency, 
after  that  are  the  shoulder,  the  elbow,  the  hip-joint,  and  the 
wrist. 

In  describing  this  very  characteristic  affection  we  can  be 
brief. 
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The  scene  opens  with  a  sudden  and  high  degree  of  sweUi 
the  joint,  caused  by  an  accamulation  of  fluid,  without 
without  redness  and  heat^  and  generally  also  without  fi 
associated  with  this  there  is  a  great  and  often  widespread  ^ 
swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts,  so  that  the  whole  ex.,  -...., 
nuiy  be  extensively  swollen  ;  w^mt  is  particularly  striking  btlii 
non-sensitiveneas  even  of  joints  that  are  greatly  altered  on  acim 
or  passive  motion. 

If  the  joint  affection  is  of  a  benign  form  all  these  roanil*-si3- 
tions  may  disappear  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeka 

Generally,  however,  the  affection  is  of  a  oharactexrery  diat- 
trous  to  the  joint;  it  results  in  progressive  d^r         '-  -.    '  *' 
articular  extremities,  sub-luxations  or  spontane*. 
the  joints,  causing  notable  deformities ;  thas  at  the  knee*jolH 
in  particular,  an  exceedingly  striking  hyper-extension  of  Uiehf 
is  produced. 

As  a  rule,  it  Is  easy  to  distinguish  this  joint  afifectioD  of 
from  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints  or  from  arthritis 

Probably  the  abnormal  friahility  of  the  bones  now  and 
observed  belongs  in  the  same  categorj^  of  disturbances.    Iiil 
case  Charcot  saw  numerous  spontaneous   fi-ai-tures  ari?^^, 
Blum  found  these  to  be  occasioned  by  a  rarefying  ostiti- 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  these  trophi* 
ances  in  the  joints  and  bones  are  of  neurotic  origin  ; 
have  as  yet  no  poslil&e  demonstration  of  their  depenu 
disease  of  definite  portions  of  the  spinal  cord.    Probably  discwe 
of  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  horns  is  to  be  held  responsible 
for  it,     Charcot  and  Joffroy  at  least  found  disease  then?of  ifl* 
case  of  arthropathy;  and  in  A.  Pick*  I  find  the  notice  of  ao 
observation  of  Westphal's,  in  which,  together  with  alterations rf 
the  joints,  atrophy  of  the  large  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterier 
horns  was  found.      In  another  case  Charcot,  on   the  contisij^ 
found  no  changes  whatever  in  the  gray  substance^  thougU  ik^^ 
was  swelling  of  the  spinal  ganglia^  which  may,  therefore,  abo 
possibly  have  an  influence  on  these  processes. 

We  must  finally  notice  still  another  series  of  rare  stjm^M 


'  Ai€Il  t  Psycli,  u.  Nervenknmkli.  VI.  p.  695.  1876, 
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of  tabes  which  we  enumerate  more  for  the  sake  of  completeness 
than  because  they  contribute  particularly  to  the  characterization 
of  the  disease. 

First  of  all  an  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  may  be  men- 
tioned, which  is  considei-ed  by  some  authors  as  a  tolerably  con- 
stant manifestation  in  tabes;  the  pulse  is  said  to  beat  over  a 
hundred  and  even  up  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  minute.  I 
have  no  personal  experience  in  this. 

Friedreich,  in  one  of  his  cases,  observed  profuse  sweating^ 
diabetes  insipidus  and  salivation.  Bouchard  claims  once  to 
have  found  acid  saliva. 

More  importance  attaches  to  the  gastralgic  attacks^  the  so- 
called  "crises  gastriques,"  which  are  by  no  means  rarely  to  be 
observed,  and  the  existence  of  which  was  first  thoroughly  estab- 
lished by  Delamarre  and  Charcot.  These  are  extremely  severe 
cardialgic  pains,  arising  in  paroxysms,  associated  with  nausea, 
retching,  vomiting,  dizziness,  sometimes  with  diarrhoea,  but  gen- 
erally with  constipation,  etc.  In  the  severest  forms  there  is 
swelling  of  the  abdomen,  rigors  amounting  to  convulsive  trem- 
bling, vomiting  of  watery  mucus  with  bile  and  blood,  very  fre- 
quent heart's  action,  etc.  These  attacks  may  last  one  day  or 
several,  and  may  return  every  couple  of  weeks,  thus  greatly  re- 
ducing the  patient.  They  may  arise  at  any  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  the  initial  or  the  ataxic  stage,  and  evidently  bear  the 
greatest  analogy  to  the  severe  attacks  of  lancinating  pains.  They 
may,  doubtless,  also  be  referred  to  the  same  anatomical  causes 
as  the  latter. 

The  "crises  nephretiques "  recently  described  by  Raynaud, 
which  present  the  most  exquisite  picture  of  severe  renal  colic 
and  may  cause  the  patient  fearful  torture,  evidently  show  great 
analogy  to  the  above.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  true 
renal  colic  by  the  longer  duration  and  more  frequent  return  of 
the  attacks,  and  especially  by  the  absence  of  all  disturbances  in 
the  urine  (admixture  of  blood,  gravel,  renal  calculi,  etc.).  The 
"rectal  and  urethral  colics,"  described  repeatedly,  doubtless 
also  belong  in  the  same  category  of  disturbances. 

The  "bronchial  crises"  first  described  by  F6reol,  attacks  of 
spasmodic  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing  and  of  swallowing,  are 
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at  Irast  douT)tfiil,  as  yet,  so  far  as 
concerned  (Biurlit).     Martin  has  rec€ 
perhaps  belongs  here,  in  which  cooglt 
Wi?i*e  observed.     In  a  ease  of  tabes 
of  suffocative  cough  (arising  spontai 
nected  witli  noisy  inspiration  and  exp 
fauces,  and  difficnlty  of  swallowing,  1 
left  pneumogastric  and  recurrent  laryi 
Finally,  it  maj-  be  mentioned  tin 
cases  dizziness  was  also  observed, 
degree, 

Indimdual  Clinical. 

For  the  present  we  must  depend 
teach  ns  the  different  forms  of  tabe 
between  them  ;  toderaonstmte  whielij 
and  common — the  typical  forms,  as  { 
and  varieties  stand  next  to  them,  andl 
to  allied  forms  of  disease.  Patholo^ 
able  to  perform  this  task,  in  part  bd 
oniist  principally  sees  the  latest  sti 
because  lie  is  not  yet  able  with  certail 
and  lightest  grades  of  change  and  i( 
cord. 

The  more  abundant  the  amoanti 
clinical  observation  in  any  departmeil 
sharply  and  completely  we  are  able 
symptom-picture  of  individual  formi 
it  become  for  lis  to  draw  the  line  of  i 
ent  sj^mptom-pictnres,  and  the  more  i 
in  the  freqnently  confusing  multifoi 
distinguish  between  the  essentuil  and 
lar  and  typical,  and  the  irregular  an3 

This  lias  also  been  particularly  trU 
nei*ve-pathoIogist  of  the  present  day! 
everything  as  tabes  which  was  so  r€^ 
We  have,  through  many  conflicts  ail 


^ 
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tained  a  keener  eye  for  the  symptom-picture  of  tabes ;  we  are 
able,  with  greater  certainty,  to  distinguish  between  the  clean 
typical  cases  and  the  irregular,  the  complicated,  mixed,  and 
transition  forms.  We  have  progressed  far  enough  to  obtain  a 
quite  definite,  sharply-outlined  idea  of  tabes,  so  to  speak,  an 
ideal  picture  of  the  same,  which  we  regard  as  the  regular  and 
normal  one,  even  though  it  may  arise  in  numerous  varieties,  the 
connection  of  which  with  the  typical  form  is,  however,  easily 
recognizable.  Any  considerable  deviation  from  this  type  always 
at  once  indicates  an  unusual  manifestation  of  the  disease,  a  com- 
plication of  the  same,  a  combination  with  other  allied  forms  of 
disease.    And  these  deviations  occur  but  comparatively  seldom. 

Regarded  from  this  point  of  view  the  sifting  of  the  numerous 
individual  cases  of  tabes  appears  tolerably  simple.  As  far  as  we 
can  see,  there  is,  first  of  all,  a  large  group,  comprising  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  of  tabes,  and  which  we  may,  therefore, 
regard  as  the  regular  and  typical  form  of  the  same.  This  has 
been  depicted  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Next  to  this  comes  a  far  smaller  group,  containing  fewer 
cases,  but  likewise  well  characterized  and  distinctly  deviating 
from  the  typical  form.  This  group  comprises  the  cases  of  "he- 
reditary ataxy"  described  by  Friedreich,  which  agree  among 
themselves  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

All  other  forms  may  probably  be  best  regarded  as  merely 
varieties  of  these  two  types ;  as  cases  in  which  single  symptoms 
attain  peculiarly  prominent  significance,  or  new  and  unusual 
symptoms  appear,  or  the  signs  of  other  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord  (or  probably  also  of  diseases  of  the  brain)  are  mixed  with 
the  symptoms  of  tabes. 

We  may  here  be  permitted  a  brirf  characterization  of  these 
different  forms. 

The  regular^  typical  form  of  tabes. — Special  regard  has  been 
had  to  this  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  it  therefore  only  requires 
to  be  sketched  in  very  brief  outlines. 

The  beginning  of  the  disease,  which  usually  attacks  men  dur- 
ing middle  age^  is  with  lancinating  pains ;  with  disturbances 
in  the  muscles  qf  the  eyes  and  the  optic  nerves ;  with  disturb- 
ances in  the  sensibility  and  motion  of  the  lower,  much  more 
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rarely  of  the  upper  extremities,  such  as  parcestJiesiaSj  the  sense 
of  a  tiglit  girdle^  sligld  ancBsthesias^  swaying  on  closing  the 
epeSy  a  great  feeling  of  fatigue^  and  the  fact  of  getting  tired 
soon,  loioering  of  the  motor  power  and  eiidurance  ;  and  gener- 
ally also  weakness  of  tJie  bladder  and  sexual  weakness. 

During  a  second  stage  of  the  disease,  while  the  symptoms  of 
the  first  stage  gradually  increase,  disturbance  of  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  motion — ata^jcy — is  added.  This  spreads  slowly  from 
above  downward.  Patients  grow  increasingly  helpless ;  there  are 
well'Tnarked  disturbances  of  sensibility^  partial  paralysis  of  sen- 
sation, retardation  of  the  sense  of  pain,  though  rarely  complete 
amesthesia.  Reflex  action  of  the  tendons  extinguished.  Vesical 
and  sexual  weakness  increased.  Motor  weakness  more  distinct. 
Geneml  nutrition  still  good  ;  psychical  functions  remain  intact. 

Finally,  in  the  last  stage,  there  is  a  transition  to  truepardly' 
siSy  paraplegia,  contractures,  muscular  atrophy,  bed-sores,  pro- 
gressive cachexia^  which  finally  induces  death  with  or  without 
intercurrent  diseases. 

Naturally  there  are  numerous  deviations  from  this  general 
picture  of  disease  (although  a  strikingly  large  number  of  cases 
show  a  uniformity  extending  even  to  the  smallest  minutiae).  Of 
course,  in  many  individual  instances,  the  picture  of  the  disease 
will  assume  a  somewhat  different  form,  according  as  the  one  or 
the  other  symptom  predominates,  or  arises  earlier  or  lat^r,  ac- 
cording to  the  slower  or  more  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  extremities,  according  to  the  complica- 
tions or  rare  symptoms  that  arise  earlier  or  later.  But  the 
typical  picture  of  the  disease  will  still  always  be  recognizable  in 
its  most  essential  features. 

But  in  our  opinion  it  has  not  yet  been  possible,  on  the  ground 
of  tliese  differences  in  the  symptom-picture  of  tabes,  to  establish 
different  forms  of  the  same,  among  which  all  the  individual  cases 
could  be  classified.  Nor  is  it  as  yet  possible,  on  the  ground  of 
the  symptom-picture,  to  determine  whether  we  are  dealing  with 
an  inflammatory  or  a  simply  degenerative  form  of  sclerosis  of  the 
posterior  columns,  nor  to  classify  the  cases  according  to  their 
anatomical  s(»at  at  different  heights  within  the  spinal  cord.  To 
be  sure,  with  our  present  knowledge,  it  will  be  easy  to  distin- 
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gnish  in  each  individual  case  about  how  high  the  anatomical 
process  extends  in  the  spinal  cord,  whether  the  lumbar  portion 
alone  is  involved,  or  the  dorsal  and  cervical  portions  as  well ; 
furthermore,  whether  the  cranial  nerves  are  implicated,  whether 
the  bulb  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  likewise  affected,  etc.  After 
our  repeated  explanation  of  these  points  no  one  need  remain  in 
doubt  about  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  may  be  justified  in  doubting  whether 
it  is  a  possible  thing  to  determine  the  seat  of  the  disease,  not 
only  by  the  localization,  but  also  by  the  quality  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  whether  one  is  justified  in  accepting  this  accidental 
seat  of  the  disease  as  a  suflicient  ground  for  distinguishing  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same. 

Remak,  in  this  way,  distinguished  not  less  than  six  forms  of  tabes,  aU  of  which 
he  thought  he  could  recognize  by  certain  symptoms :  a  tabes  lumbalis,  lurobo-dor- 
salis,  dorsalis  ascendens,  cervicalis,  basalts,  and  cercbellaris.  Cyon  has  tried  to 
simplify  this  division  so  far  as  to  accept  only  three  forms,  which  he  characterizes 
as  follows:  1.  Banal  /c;rm~ Begins  with  disturbances  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye;  pro- 
greasiye  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve;  pupils  not  contracted;  ataxy  always  present; 
anssthesia  frequent,  especially  in  the  upper  extremities;  psychical  alterations  may 
arise.  2.  Certicalform — Contracted  pupils;  severe,  boring  pains  in  the  extremities; 
ataxy  rare ;  the  eye  affected  only  later,  never  any  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye ;  always  irritability  of  the  genitals,  and  impotence.  8.  Dar$al  form — Anes- 
thesia rarely  absent ;  bladder  trouble  and  difficult  defecation  frequent ;  pains  not 
as  severe  as  in  the  first  two  forms ;  parassthesia  and  the  sense  of  a  tight  girdle  com- 
mon ;  never  any  eye  trouble,  only  sometimes  dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

This  indefinite  characterization  of  itself  shows  that  all  possible  transitions  of 
the  individual  forms  amon^cst  themselves  must  take  place,  and  if  one  takes  the 
trouble  to  test  a  large  number  of  cases  with  reference  to  their  belonging  to  one  of 
the  three  groups,  he  will  find  that  but  very  few  of  them  fit  into  the  corresponding 
mould,  but  that  most  of  them  directly  represent  transitions  between  the  different 
forms.  We  therefore  regard  it  as  a  hitherto  unsatisfactory  task  to  attempt  such  a 
division ;  it  will  suffice  to  content  ourselves  with  recognizing  tabes  as  such,  and, 
in  certain  cases,  also  with  determining  approximatively  its  more  exact  seat  at 
different  heights  within  the  spinal  cord. 

The  Friedreich  form  of  tabes. — ^The  disease  is  develoi)ed  on 

the  basis  of  a  hereditary  or  family  predisposition.    The  cases 

thus  far  known  are  distributed  among  three  families,  in  each  of 

which  several  brothers  and  sisters  were  attacked,  especially  the 

female  members  of  the  families.    It  begins  at  a  very  early  period 
VOL.  xni.-88 
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of  life — between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  years — ^perhaps  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  puberty  (or  with  a  congenital 
imperfect  development  of  the  spinal  cord  2).  Lancinating  pains 
are  very  rare  at  the  beginning ;  motor  disturbances,  on  the  con- 
trary, occur  very  early,  quite  at  the  beginning,  in  the  form  of 
ueU-Tnarked  ataxy ^  which  spreads  rapidly  to  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, even  arising  simultaneously  in  the  lower  and  upper  ex- 
tremities. Co'Ordinatory  disturbance  qf  speech  ;  aiaxic  nystag- 
mus. No  disturbances  qf  sensibility^  or  bvi  tery  late  and 
insignificant  ones;  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  muscles  re- 
mains quite  intact  for  many  years.  No  swaying  on  closure  of 
the  eyes.  Reflex  actioTi  qf  the  tendons  extinguished.  No  dis- 
turbance of  the  bladder  nor  bed-sores.  No  psychical  disturb- 
ance, no  tremor,  no  amaurosis.  Paresis  and  contractures,  atrophy 
of  the  muscles,  weakness  of  the  bladder,  appear  only  in  the 
latest  stages.  Hemarkably  long  duration  qf  tJte  affection  (reach- 
ing to  over  thirty-two  years). 

The  cases  recently  described  by  Kellogg — unfortunately  in  an  extremely  imper- 
fect manner— probably  belong  here.  The  disease  was  developed  in  two  brothen, 
in  each  at  the  age  of  six  years;  there  were  several  similar  cases  in  other  brandies 
of  the  same  family. 

In  addition  to  these  well-marked  types  of  the  disease  there  are 
numerous  cases,  in  practice,  which  deviate  more  or  less  from  the 
type  without  having  to  be  thi-own  out  of  the  general  group  of 
tabes.  We  have  already  above  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  different  forms  of  chronic  myelitis,  in  which  we  also  include 
tabes,  ai-e  by  no  means  always  sliai*ply  separable,  but  that  they 
not  infrequently  extend  beyond  a  certain  definite  domain  in  the 
transverse  section  of  the  cord,  and  even  beyond  the  cord  itself, 
and  thus  produce  combined  and  complicated  symptom-pictures, 
the  true  significance  of  which  can  only  be  attained  through  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  typical  forms.  These  remarks  also 
hold  good,  to  the  fullest  degree,  for  tabes ;  here,  too,  there  are 
numerous  complicated  and  transition  forms,  which,  however,  do 
not  possess  regularity  enough  to  justify  their  being  set  up  as  a 
well-characterized  form  of  the  disease.  A  comprehensive  and 
expert  judgment  will  very  often  be  able  to  recognize  the  typical 
germ  in  the  abnormal  symptom-picture,  and  will  correctly  grasp 
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the  significance  and  the  pathogenetic  basis  of  each  tinnsual  and 
complicating  symptom.  These  remarks  may  suffice  to  call  at- 
tention to  these  irregular  forms,  to  only  a  few  of  which  we  can 
cursorily  allude.  Sometimes  it  will  be  simply  impossible  to 
establish  a  clear-cut  diagnosis  of  any  customary  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  establishing  the 
existence  of  a  more  or  less  irregularly  localized  and  extended 
chronic  myelitis.  y 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  manifestations  of  motor  weakness 
and  paresis  come  into  prominence  very  early,  while  the  ataxy  is 
less  pronounced,  but  the  other  symptoms  are  as  usual ;  in  this 
way  symptom-pictures  may  be  reached  which  suggest  paraplegia 
— emaciation  and  atrophy  of  the  legs  may  become  associated 
with  it.  In  such  cases  one  doubtless  has  a  right  to  suppose  an 
early  involvement  of  the  lateral  columns  and  the  anterior  gray 
substance,  both  of  which  conditions,  indeed,  have  been  anatomi- 
cally demonstrated  repeatedly. 

In  other  cases  the  lancinating  pains  stand  forth  with  strik- 
ing prominence  in  the  picture  of  the  disease  ;  they  are  for  a  long 
time  the  only  and  afterwards  certainly  the  most  tormenting  mani- 
festation, and  arise  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  some- 
times in  rarer,  sometimes  in  more  frequent  paroxysms,  which,  by 
their  intensity  and  duration  and  the  other  symptoms  associated 
with  them,  may  become  an  excessive  torment  to  the  patients. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  these  cases  into  a  separate 
form,  '*  tabes  dolorosa,"  and  Remak  especially  claims  this  char- 
acter for  his  "  cervical  form  "  of  tabes.  We  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  this  is  justifiable ;  we  have  ob- 
served such  severe  and  repeated  attacks  of  pain  occasionally  in 
most  of  the  forms  of  tabes. 

In  other  instances,  again,  manifestations  of  pain  in  the  ba^k^ 
spinal  sensitiveness^  circumscribed  or  diffuse  cutaneous  hyper- 
(Bsthesia^  and  the  like,  are  extremely  prominent,  and  in  such 
cases  one  is  doubtless  justified  in  thinking  of  a  meningitic  com- 
plication of  tabes.  The  relations  of  sclerosis  of  the  posterior 
columns  to  the  accompanying  spinal  meningitis  may  be  very 
varied,  and  thus  a  great  variability  may  appear  in  the  individual 
cases  belonging  under  this  head. 
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Finally,  it  is  not  rare  for  tabes  to  be  complicated  with  psychi- 
cal disturbances^  as  has  already  previously  been  intimated; 
here,  too,  the  most  varied  combinations  may  arise.  We  may  not 
make  special  forms  of  tabes  out  of  these,  but  must  simply  con- 
clude that  the  occurrence  of  the  psychical  disturbance  signifies 
nothing  more  than  a  disturbance  in  the  brain,  which  is  added  to 
the  disease  in  the  spinal  cord. 

We  might  give  many  more  similar  hints  with  regard  to  ir- 
regular forms  of  tabes,  but  it  would  be  superfluous.  We  only 
wish  once  more  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  irregular,  com- 
plicated cases  of  tabes  constitute  decidedly  the  minority  over 
against  the  regular,  typical  forms  of  the  disease. 

Course — Duration —  Terminations. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  development  and  course  of 
tabes,  we  have  but  little  to  add  to  what  appears  from  the  general 
description  of  the  disease. 

Tabes  is  a  disease  of  a  remarkably  chronic  course,  and  it  seems 
to  us  extremely  questionable  whether  what  has  of  late  rei)eatedly 
been  described  as  ''acute  ataxy"  has  any  relation  whatever  to 
tabes  and  to  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns. 

The  development  of  the  trouble  is  accordingly  slow,  chronic, 
extending  over  months,  not  rarely  over  a  whole  series  of  years. 
Only  in  rare  cases  has  the  disease  hitherto  been  seen  to  develop 
itself  so  far  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  as  that  a  positive 
diagnosis  could  be  made.  Generally,  however,  we  observe  the 
slow  development  described  above,  the  rise  of  single  symptoms 
which  remain  isolated  for  a  long  time,  to  which  others  are  grad- 
ually associated,  until  in  the  course  of  months  and  years  the  pic- 
ture of  the  disease  is  complete.  This  development  usually  begins 
in  the  lower  extremities ;  still,  single  cases  have  also  been  ob- 
served in  which  the  upper  extremities  were  first  and  prominently 
attacked  with  the  symptoms  of  tabes  (Vossius).  In  not  alto- 
gether rare  instances  a  unilateral  develoi)ment  may  also  be  ob- 
served, and  the  existence  for  a  longer  period  of  exclusively  or 
mainly  unilateral  manifestations. 

When  the  disease  has  once  become   developed,  its  further 
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course  usually  leads  slowly  from  bad  to  worse.  More  or  less 
i-apidly  the  intensity  of  the  individual  symptoms  increases,  new 
symptoms  arise,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  grows  ever 
more  deplorable. 

This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  more  or  less  consider- 
able fluctuations :  slight  or  even  considerable  improvement  may 
go  on  for  months  and  years,  then  again  to  give  place  to  an  unfa- 
vomble  change ;  during  the  summer  patients  feel  better  and  more 
comfortable,  while  the  winter  always  makes  them  worse  again. 
Generally,  however,  the  evil  influence  of  winter  outweighs  the 
good  of  summer ;  it  is  but  very  rarely  that  the  tendency  to  im- 
prove gains  the  upper  hand,  and  the  patients  then  advance  grad- 
ually towards  recovery. 

A  prolonged  arrest  of  the  disease  is  quite  common  in  tabes ; 
when  it  has  reached  a  certain  point  of  development,  when  it 
has,  perhaps,  progressed  so  far  as  to  compel  the  patient  to  use  a 
rolling-chair,  he  will  be  seen  remaining  in  about  the  same  con- 
dition for  years,  and  even  for  decades,  dragging  out  a  miserable 
existence,  often  with  tolerable  cheerfulness  and  resignation. 

These  arrests  may  then  occasionally  be  interrupted  by  exter- 
nal influences  and  injuries  (by  taking  cold,  by  an  emotional  dis- 
turbance, a  disastrous  attempt  at  a  bath-cure,  mistaken  thera- 
peutic measures,  or  the  like),  and  the  occasion  be  given  for 
renewed  and  more  rapid  progress  of  the  disease.  This,  of  course, 
varies  exceedingly  in  different  cases. 

The  dtcraiion  of  the  disease  is  generally  very  considerable, 
and  is  always  to  be  counted  by  years,  and  sometimes  by  de- 
cades. Even  the  initial  stage  may  last  for  twenty  yeai*s,  and 
there  are  single  cases  in  literature  where  patients  have  lived  over 
thirty  and  thirty-two  3^ears  after  the  first  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease. With  regard  to  many  such  cases,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
duration  of  the  disease  cannot  be  determined ;  that  the  malady, 
having  once  become  stationary,  only  reaches  its  end  with  the 
natural  termination  of  life,  brought  about  by  some  intercurrent 
disease  or  the  weakness  of  age.  This,  however,  only  holds  good 
for  a  minority  of  the  cases ;  in  the  majority  of  typical  cases  of 
tabes,  it  may  be  said  that  the  disease  puts  a  limit  to  the  life  of 
the  patient  in  the  course  of  a  feAV  years  (about  six  to  ten  or 
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twelve  years),  either  because  its  progress  witliin  the  spinal  cord 
directly  threatens  life,  through  bed-sores,  cystitis,  troubles  of 
respiration,  bulbar  symptoms,  and  the  like,  or  because  the  dis- 
ease causes  a  diminished  resistance  of  the  individual  to  intercur- 
rent illnesses  (infectious  diseases,  pneumonia,  dysentery,  etc.), 
which  bring  about  death. 

Among  the  iermlnalions  of  tabes,  that  in  recovery  is  certainly 
the  most  rare.  In  quite  recent  and  light  cases,  in  particular, 
under  appropriate  treatment,  one  may  sometimes  see  things 
change  for  the  better  and  recovery  set  in.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  this  take  place  in  the  initial  stage ;  to  be  sure,  the  doubt 
may  then  always  arise  whether  it  really  was  a  case  of  beginning 
tabes,  as  long  as  there  was  no  ataxy  yet  present.  Still,  I  am  in 
possession  of  two  such  cases,  which  I  was  obliged  with  great 
positiveness  to  regard  as  beginning  tabes,  because  the  initial 
symptoms  were  very  distinctly  present  (lancinating  pains,  parses- 
thesise,  swaying  on  closing  the  eyes,  weariness  and  diminished 
endurance,  vesical  and  sexual  weakness,  etc.),  and  which  have 
now  been  entirely  cured  for  a  number  of  years.  But  even  where 
the  disease  is  fully  developed,  we  may,  although  very  rarely, 
see  recovery  take  place,  or  an  improvement  bordering  on  recov- 
ery. I  am  likewise  in  possession  of  two  cases  which  demonstrate 
this.  In  the  one  there  were  lancinating  pains,  unsteadiness, 
weariness  and  distinct  ataxy  of  the  legs,  parsesthesia  in  the 
domain  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  vesical  weakness.  After  the 
malady  had  lasted  for  several  years,  the  patient  recovered  com- 
pletely, with  the  exception  of  slight  vesical  weakness,  and  for 
the  past  few  years  has  attended  to  his  duties  as  a  civil  function- 
ary, without  suffering  any  inconvenience.  The  other  case  was 
that  of  a  naval  officer,  in  whom  the  disease  was  farther  advanced. 
He  suffered  from  parsesthesia  and  slight  anaesthesia  of  the  legs, 
diplopia,  distinct  ataxy  and  weariness  of  the  legs;  could  not 
walk  without  being  led  ;  had  a  high  degree  of  vesical  weakness 
(incontinence,  with  cystitis),  etc.  After  systematic  treatment  for 
two  years,  he  was  so  far  restored  that  he  marched  for  three  or 
four  hours,  could  retain  his  urine  for  five  or  six  hours,  showed 
no  disturbance  of  sensibility,  got  married,  and  has  now  for  two 
years  served  as  commander  of  an  iron-clad  frigate. 
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I  could  make  still  farther  reports  of  similar,  if  not  as  well- 
marked  instances  of  improvement  Since  Remakes  celebrated 
case,  other  observers  also  have  now  and  then  been  able  to  report 
cures  of  actual  tabes. 

There  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  a  cer- 
tain, though  very  small  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  tabes,  recovery 
actually  follows. 

Far  more  frequently  patients  must  content  themselves  with  a 
slight  and  moderdte  improvemeiUj  or  an  arrest  qf  the  malady  ; 
and  this,  too,  is  a  result  which  does  not  constitute  the  rule,  but 
is,  likewise,  only  reached  in  a  certain  number  of  cases. 

As  a  rule,  however,  this  trouble  is  of  a  decidedly  progressive 
character,  its  tendency  being  slowly  to  grow  worse.  The  final 
fatal  termination  may  then  be  brought  about  in  various  ways, 
as  follows : 

The  disease  in  its  progress  may  lead  to  paraplegia,  to  cystitis 
and  bed-sores,  with  their  results,  and  the  patient  then  dies  from 
increasing  cachexia  under  the  picture  of  severe  spinal  paralysis. 
In  that  case  we  usually  see  a  very  protracted  death-struggle, 
and  not  rarely,  during  the  last  days,  severe  cerebral  symptoms, 
coma,  delirium,  etc.,  under  which  life  is  extinguished. 

Or,  in  its  progress  upward,  the  disease  leads  to  symptoms 
which  directly  threaten  life,  to  disturbances  of  respiration,  suf- 
focative attacks,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  etc.,  and  thus  causes 
death. 

Or,  finally,  some  intercurrent  disease  (typhus,  pneumonia, 
diphtheria,  cholera,  pulmonary  phthisis,  etc.)  brings  about  the 
end.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  tabes  patients  succumb  to 
typhus ;  still  this  might  in  part  be  explained  by  the  foct  that 
their  long  sojourn  in  hospitals  more  frequently  exposes  such 
patients  to  the  danger  of  infection. 

Theory  qf  the  Disease. 

We  have  here  but  little  to  say  on  this  point.  By  the  theory 
of  tabes  we  understand  not  merely  the  theory  of  ataxy,  which  is 
but  a  single  symptom  of  the  same,  but  the  reference  of  the  whole 
symptom-picture  to  definite  anatomical  changes  in  the  spinal 
cold — the  demonstration  that  a  certain  definite  method  of  devel- 
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opnient  and  form  of  symptoms  stand  in  a  causal  relation  to  a 
certain  definite  kind  and  localization  of  anatomical  changes. 

We  have  been  obliged  in  a  number  of  places  to  point  ont  the 
fact  that  we  are,  as  yet,  still  far  from  having  reached  this  goal ; 
we  still  lack  the  positive  evidence  of  a  whole  array  of  single 
facts  which  belong  to  a  theory  of  tlie  disease.  We  may  there- 
fore here  only  briefly  touch  upon  those  views  which  are  now  cur- 
rent, and  upon  the  most  satisfactory  hypothesis  of  tabes,  at  the 
same  time  indicating  the  gaps  which  they  contain  and  the  objec- 
tions which,  as  yet,  may  be  urged  against  them. 

The  view  of  some  authors,  which  was  advocated  with  special 
zeal  by  Trousseau,  that  tabes  is  merely  a  functional  disease— a 
pure  neurosis,  and  that  the  anatomical  changes  are  merely  sec- 
ondary results  of  this  neurosis  and  not  necessary  causes  of  the 
same,  is  absolutely  no  longer  tenable  in  view  of  the  entire  una- 
nimity of  all  more  recent  anatomical  discoveries.  Tkbes  is  with- 
out  doubt  an  organic  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  general  opinion  at  present  is  undoubtedly  to  the  efFect 
that  the  sclerosis  qf  the  white  posterior  columns  is  the  only 
essentiaZj  and  in  many  cases  also  tlie  exclusive  alteration  qf  the 
spinal  cord  in  tabes^  and  that  it  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  all,  or  at  least  for  the  most  essential  symptoms ;  and 
that  only  a  part  of  the  symptoms  is  brought  about  through  a 
simultaneous  localization  of  the  disease  in  certain  cerebral  nerves 
and  districts  of  the  brain. 

The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  explain  the  lancinating  pains 
by  the  irritation  of  the  sensitive  root- fibres  and  their  virtual  pro- 
longations within  the  posterior  columns ;  the  panesthesias  and 
anaesthesias  by  disease  of  the  ascending  sensitive  fibres  in  the 
posterior  columns ;  the  disturbances  of  co-ordination  by  afFection 
of  the  co-ordinatory  tracts  presumed  to  lie  within  the  posterior 
columns ;  and  they  only  concede  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
process  to  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  lateral  columns  to 
explain  the  motor  paresis  and  paralysis  which  arise  late.  Va- 
rious other  symptoms,  the  vesical  weakness,  the  sexual  weak- 
ness, the  trophic  disturbances,  etc.,  thus  remain  silently  unex- 
plained; and,  altogether,  the  certainty  with  which  the  disease 
of  the  posterior  columns  is  made  responsible  for  so  many  differ- 
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ent  kinds  of  symptoms  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  perfect 
uncertainty  in  which  physiologists  find  themselves,  in  spite  of 
numerous  experiments,  with  regard  to  the  function  of  these  very 
posterior  columns. 

There  are  not  a  few  serious  doubts  in  the  way  of  accepting 
this  exclusive  reference  of  the  tabes  symptoms  to  the  disease  of 
the  posterior  columns.  In  the  most  extensive  degeneration  of 
GoU's  columns  the  specific  tabes  symptoms  are  liable  to  be  regu- 
larly wanting ;  very  extensive  degeneration  of  the  posterior  col- 
umns has  been  observed  withotU  the  symptom-picture  of  tabes ; 
and  although  the  symptom-pictures  of  the  few  hitherto  known 
cases  of  primary  sclerosis  of  the  columns  of  Ooll  do  not  seem  to 
agree  among  themselves,  still  they  also  differ  from  the  symptom- 
picture  of  tabes.  (Pierret  found  parsesthesia  and  slight  anes- 
thesia, difficulty  of  walking,  the  impulse  to  run  forward,  a  high 
degree  of  weariness,  swaying  on  closing  the  eyes,  no  ataxy.  Du 
Castel,  on  the  contrary,  paraparesis,  trembling,  and  amblyopia, 
but  no  anaesthesia  and  no  ataxy.) 

It  has,  therefore,  been  found  necessary  to  admit  that  GolPs 
columns  have  nothing  immediately  to  do  with  the  actual  tabes 
symptoms,  but  that  other  portions  of  the  transverse  section  of 
the  posterior  columns  must  be  diseased  if  the  symptom-picture 
of  tabes  is  to  arise.  Charcot  and  Pierret  have  endeavored  accu- 
rately to  establish  the  fact  that  in  tabes  the  disease  always  first 
attacks  the  lateral  ribbons  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  that  the 
lancinating  pains  and  the  parsesthesias  are  the  expression  of  this 
initial  disease.  If  the  affection  extends  from  here  outward  and 
inwards,  then  there  is  ataxy  (according  to  Charcot,  the  co-ordina- 
tory  fibres  are  supposed  to  lie  in  the  external  halves  of  the  pos- 
terior columns,  between  the  inner  root-bundles) ;  if  the  affection 
extends  to  the  gray  posterior  horns  and  the  posterior  roots,  a 
high  degree  of  anaesthesia  is  produced;  its  extension  to  the 
lateral  columns  causes  manifestations  of  motor  weakness  and 
paralysis,  while  its  extension  to  Ooll's  columns  is  betrayed  by 
no  new  symptoms. 

This  view  has  something  very  seductive  about  it,  and  is  also 
materially  supported  by  a  number  of  beautiful  observations. 
Perhaps  it  could  be  opposed  by  but  one  remarkable  observation 
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recently  reported  by  P.  Schultze.'  Here  there  was  (probably 
secondary)  degeneration  of  the  external  ribbons  of  the  posterior 
columns,  which,  it  is  true,  manifested  itself  only  by  disappear- 
ance of  the  axis-cylinders,  not  by  proliferation  of  connective  tis- 
sue simultaneously  with  a  sarcoma  of  the  corpus  callosum; 
during  life  there  were  no  symptoms  of  tabes,  especially  no  ataxy. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  for  the  explanation  of  important  symp- 
toms of  tabes,  Charcot  himself  admits  a  more  or  less  extensive 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  gray  substance  and  of  the  lateral 
columns.  Indeed,  according  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  spinal  cord,  the  theory  of  an  exclusive  disease  of  the 
posterior  columns  can  hardly  be  maintained.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  retardation  of  the  sensation  of  pain,  which  is  so  frequent, 
and  the  partial  paralysis  of  sensation,  argue  with  great  proba- 
bility in  favor  of  a  disease  of  the  gray  substance.  C.  Lange 
believes  that  the  excentric  pains  are  also  produced  through  irri- 
tation of  the  sensitive  tracts  within  the  gray  substance;  the 
vesical  and  sexual  weakness,  the  articular  troubles  and  other  tro- 
phic disturbances,  likewise  point  to  a  lesion  of  the  gray  substance. 
The  motor  paresis  and  paralysis  can  hardly  be  explained-  other- 
wise than  through  disease  of  the  lateral  columns  or  of  the  ante- 
rior gray  horn,  and  the  oft-cited  case  of  Spaeth-Schueppel  only 
admits  of  the  conclusion  that  the  co-ordinatory  tracts  of  the 
spinal  cord  also  do  not  lie  in  the  posterior  columns. 

All  these  facts  favor  the  view  that  the  typical  form  qf  tabes 
does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  disease  qf  tJie  posterior  col- 
umns  qf  the  spinal  cord^  hut  that  other  parts  in  the  vicinity 
qf  the  posterior  columns  must  also  be  involved  in  the  disease. 

We  would  announce  the  following  as  for  the  present  the  most 
probable  theoretical  view  of  the  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  in  tabes, 
a  view  which  is  still  to  be  tested  by  further  investigations.  The 
affection  begins  in  the  posterior  columns,  and  probably  always  in 
the  external  portions  of  the  same  (regions  des  bandelettes  ex- 
temes),  and  thus  causes  the  symptoms  of  the  initial  stage ;  it 
spreads  from  here  longitudinally  and  transversely ;  its  extension 
longitudinally  is  caused  by  the  advance  of  the  disease  from  below 

>  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  WiMenaoh.  1876.  No.  10. 
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upward ;  its  extension  laterally  is  at  first  caused  by  the  fact 
that  a  secondary  degeneration  of  Goll's  columns  is  gradually 
added  to  the  primary  affection  of  the  fdscUniU  cuneati  [Keil- 
strange],  whereby  the  peculiar  and  charateristic  gross  anatomical 
picture  of  tabes  is  caused.  The  direct  transverse  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  neighboring  gray  posterior  horns  and  the  contigu- 
ous portions  of  the  lateral  columns  may  explain  the  later,  more 
severe  disturbances  of  sensibility,  the  disturbance  of  coordination, 
the  motor  paresis  and  paralysis,  the  vesical  and  sexual  weakness. 
This  leaves  it  still  to  be  more  accurately  determined  to  what  part, 
in  particular,  the  lesion  must  extend  in  order  to  produce  the 
single  disturbances  of  function  named. 

We  believe  that  a  hopeful  field  for  further  investigations  and 
observations  is  here  presented ;  probably  much  may  still  be  arrived 
at  by  careful  attention.  We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the  con- 
ditions found  in  the  posterior  columns,  and  which  readily  strike 
the  eye,  but  must  above  all  things  cultivate  the  methods  for  the 
examination  of  the  gray  substance,  which  as  yet  are  very  crude ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  not  until  then  that  we  shall  be  able  to  say,  with 
greater  confidence,  whether  the  lesion  is  confined  to  the  posterior 
columns  or  not,  and  how  far  it  regularly  extends  beyond  this. 

The  determination  of  the  extent  of  the  lesion,  as  to  space,  will 
be  the  easier  task.  Then,  however,  the  more  difficult  question 
still  remains  for  solution  as  to  the  essential  character  of  the 
pathological  process ;  whether  it  is  an  inflammation  or  not, 
whether  parenchymatous  or  interstitial  inflammation,  etc.  We 
need  not  travel  over  this  ground  again.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  theory  of  tabes  cannot  be  complete  until  these  questions  also 
have  been  answered. 

For  the  present  we  can  only  designate  this  as  a  peculiar  form 
of  disease  with  a  special  tendency  to  localization  in  definite  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  (posterior  columns,  certain  cranial 
nerves),  and  to  extension  chiefly  in  certain  tracts  which,  anatomi- 
cally and  physiologically,  to  a  certain  degree  belong  together. 

Diagnosis. 

,  If,  under  the  name  of  tabes,  we  understand  only  that  form  of 
disease  defined  and  explicitly  described  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
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then  its  diagnostic  recognition,  as  a  rule,  offers  no  serioos  dif- 
ficulties. The  typical  cases,  in  particular,  are  very  easy  to 
recognize,  and  are  distinguished,  in  quite  a  characteristic  man- 
ner, from  the  remaining  chronic  spinal  affections.  When  in  such 
a  case  of  disease,  disturbances  in  sensitive  domains  (lancinating 
pains,  para&sthesiaB  in  the  extremities,  sense  of  a  tight  girdle, 
sense  of  weariness,  etc.)  and  symptoms  on  the  part  of  certain 
cranial  nerves  have  gone  before,  when  diminished  endurance  and 
precision  of  motor  efforts  appear,  when  vesical  and  sexual  weak- 
ness are  noticed,  when  objective  examination  shows  a  distinct  dis- 
turbance in  the  co-ordination  of  movements,  while  there  is  but 
very  slight  motor  paresis  or  none  at  all,  when  the  different  kinds 
of  sensation  seem  to  be  more  or  less  disturbed,  when  swaying  or 
closure  of  the  eyes  appears,  when  the  reflex  action  of  tendons 
fails,  etc.,  then  the  typical  form  of  tabes  can  be  easily  and  posi- 
tively recognized. 

Nor  will  it  be  any  less  easy  to  diagnosticate  with  certainty 
the  Friedreich  form  of  tabes,  after  the  description  already  given 
above  (page  593). 

To  be  sure,  such  a  clear  and  significant  symptom-picture  does 
not  exist  in  all  cases,  and  one  will  often  meet  with  serious  diag- 
nostic difficulties  in  those  obscure,  complicated  cases  which  occur 
not  rarely,  in  which  the  affection  extends  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance beyond  its  usual  limits,  in  cases  which  are  complicated 
with  meningitis,  with  affections  of  the  gray  substance,  the  ante- 
rior and  lateral  columns.  We  have  already  stated  repeatedly 
that  transition- forms  between  the  different  classes  of  chronic 
myelitis  are  not  rare ;  and  we  here  once  more  declare  that  it  is 
of  less  consequence  to  force  an  individual  case  of  disease  into  a 
definite  diagnostic  scheme  than  to  conceive  as  clear  a  picture  as 
possible  of  the  anatomical  changes  actually  before  one,  as  to 
their  seat  and  extent,  even  though  these  may  not  exactly  fit 
into  the  typical  mould  of  tabes,  or  of  any  other  form  of  chronic 
myelitis.  If  one  holds  to  this,  he  will  find  himself  in  a  com- 
paratively safe  position,  even  over  against  the  irregular,  compli- 
cated forms  of  tabes  which  are  difficult  to  classify. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  matters,  and  at  the  same  time  one  pf 
the  highest  practical  importance,  is  the  recognition  of  t(xb€S  at 
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Us  comrtiencemeni,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  development.  We 
will  here  merely  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  this  stage,  attention 
is  especially  to  be  directed  to  the  lancinating  pains — often  too 
little  regarded  by  the  patient, — to  any  symptoms  that  may  be 
present  on  the  i)art  of  certain  cranial  nerves,  to  parsesthesias  of 
various  kinds,  e.  g^  the  sense  of  a  tight  girdle,  and  especially 
parsesthesia  in  the  domain  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  slight  swaying  on  closing  the  eyes— the  only 
disturbance  of  sensibility  recognizable  on  careful  examination, — 
that  a  great  sense  of  weariness  and  a  certain  unsteadiness  in  per- 
forming the  most  difficult  and  complicated  movements,  as  well 
as  the  failure  of  the  reflex  action  of  tendons,  that  slight  weak- 
ness of  the  bladder,  dribbling  of  urine  after  micturition,  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  sexual  organs,  are  often,  at  an  early  period, 
noteworthy  indications  of  the  severity  of  the  disease  which  is 
just  beginning.  The  greater  the  number  of  these  symptoms  that 
exist  at  once^  the  more  distinctly,  in  particular,  disturbances 
of  motility  and  sensibility  can  be  objectively  demonstrated,  the 
more  probable  is  the  diagnosis  of  tabes.  In  this  way,  also,  the 
distinction  is  easy  between  this  disease  and  neurasthenia  spinalis, 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  earliest  stages  of  tabes 
(compare  page  379).  At  the  same  time,  in  not  a  few  such  cases 
of  beginning  tabes  the  patient  will  have  to  be  observed  for  some 
time  before  even  a  probable  dia*gnosis  can  be  made. 

Among  the  other  chronic  spinal  diseases  which  may  come 
into  question  in  the  diagnosis  of  tabes,  we  may  speak  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Common  chronic  myelitis  (transverse,  etc.)  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
easily  distinguished.  Here  the  picture  of  the  disease  is  essen- 
tially characterized  by  paralysis  of  all  the  spinal  functions, 
motor  and  sensitive  paralysis,  which  generally  shows  a  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  at  its  upper  limit ;  no  ataxy ;  on  the  other  hand, 
quite  commonly  spasms,  muscular  tension,  contractures,  greatly 
heightened  reflex  action  of  the  skin  and  tendons ;  furthermore, 
actual  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  often  with  cystitis ;  a  tendency 
to  the  early  formation  of  bed- sores.  And  even  the  initial  stage 
of  chronic  myelitis  will  generally  be  easy  to  distinguish  from  the 
beginning  of  tabes,  by  the  absence  of  lancinating  pains  and  of  the 
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cranial  nerve  Byniptoms?,  and  by  the  early  appearance  of  panA 
symptoms. 

There  may  occasionally  be  some  tronble  in  dlstingmshijig  tl 
affection  from  Tmdtiple  sclej'osls,  inasmuch  as^ivbetitkW 
situated   in   the  posterior  columns,  tabes  symptoms  nay 
arise.    On  careful  observation,  however,  the  diagnosis  ran 
ally  be  easily  made,  as  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis  presents  a  pi 
of  disease  mucli  richer  in  symptoms  and  much  mor^ 
than  tab?3.     Tlie  following  symptoms  ma j  be  rega: 
tieularly  significant  of  multiple  sclerosis,  and  should, 
lore,  engage  our  attention  :  great  dizziness,  headache, 
disturbances,  early  nystagmus,  scanning  speech  (which  can 
distinguished  from  the  ataxic  disturbance  of  speech  of  the 
reich  patients) ;  the  characteristic  tremor  on  roluntarj^  moxt 
the  pareses,  paralyses,  muscular  tensions,  contractures,  inci 
reflex  action  of  tendons,  etc.,  in  the  lower  extremities^  TrWtl 
always  present,  and  the  apoplectic  attacks. 

The  Friedreich  form  of  tabes,  too,  which  bears  a  certAi!il^ 
semblance  to  multiple  sclerosis,  on  account  of  the  nystagmu*,  fc 
disturbance  of  speecli,  and  the  static  ataxy  of  the  muscles  ohk 
trunk,  can  generally  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  diseases 
the  gi'ound  of  the  symptoms  named. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  tabes  and  spasmodic  xp^ 
paralj/sis  {lateral  sclerosis)^  the  aggregation  of  spinal  eymptoi 
described  by  me  (compare  the  following  section,  No,  i:^),  istt 
easy ;  the  latter  is  characterized  by  paresis  and  paralysis, 
muscular  tension  and  contractures,  with  greatly  incre: 
action  of  the  tendons,  and  by  the  absence  of  atax}%  ^.  ^..- 
ances  of  sensibility  and  of  the  bladder,  of  lancinating  paias^ 
cranial  nerve  lesions,  etc. 

The  question  of  distinguishing  tabes  from  aJTections  </  i 
cerebeUum  has  greatly  occupied  authors*  and  sometimes  offers 
little  difficulty.  The  evidences  of  cerebellar  trouble  are :  freqo^ 
and  severe  headache,  especially  in  the  back  of  the  head,  oei 
sional  vomiting,  and  general  convulsions,  a  staggeriUL' 
that  of  a  drunken  man,  reminding  one  of  ataxy,  but  iv  j 

cal  with  it,  sometimes  a  straddling  gait,  or  an  impulse  towa 
backward,  diplopia,  and  amaurosis.    On  the  other  hand,  in  oei 
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bellar  affections  there  are,  as  a  rule,  no  lancinating  pains,  no 
disturbances  of  sensibility,  no  vesical  or  sexual  weakness.  By 
these  means  a  diagnosis  can  be  made  in  most  cases. 

As  a  rule,  tabes  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  chronic 
spinal  meningitis;  in  some  few  cases,  however,  this  cannot  be 
done,  because  the  latter  is  occasionally  complicated  with  tabes. 
The  evidences  in  favor  of  meningitis  are  the  pains  in  the  back 
which  may  exist,  and  the  stiffness  of  the  back,  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  spinous  processes  to  pressure,  the  more  or  less  uniform 
but  not  very  extreme  sensitive  and  motor  paresis,  the  absence  of 
ataxy,  etc. 

The  difference  between  progressive  cerebral  paralysis  and 
tabes  will  be  apparent  by  the  absence,  in  the  latter,  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  speech  and  psychical  changes  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  former.  Those  cases  in  which  the  two  forms  of  dis- 
ease are  combined,  whether  the  psychosis  is  added  to  the  latter 
history  of  tabes,  or  whether  symptoms  of  tabes  arise  during  the 
course  of  progressive  paralysis,  will  call  for  a  special  exercise  of 
judgment,  and  will,  as  a  rule,  not  be  hard  to  interpret  aright. 


Prognosis. 

Tabes  dorsalis  is,  under  all  circumstances,  a  very  serious  dis- 
ease, although,  indeed,  its  prognosis  is  not  quite  so  hopeless  as 
it  was  once  thought  to  be  by  Romberg.  It  is  certainly  not  quite 
as  unfavorable  as  the  prognosis  of  multiple  sclerosis,  or  even  as 
that  of  simple  transverse  chronic  myelitis. 

Although  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  more 
or  less  continuously  progressive,  advancing  to  an  unfavorable 
termination,  still  a  certain  number,  even  though  it  be  but  a  small 
number,  of  cases  end  in  recovery.  In  many  instances  at  least 
a  certain  degree  of  improvement  takes  place,  and  the  malady 
remains  at  a  stand-still  for  years.  If  the  disease  is  at  all  well  de- 
veloped, it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  anatomical  changes 
can  recede. 

It  is  always  a  question  of  a  disease  of  long  duration— and  this 
is  at  least  a  comfort  to  many  patients ;  however  variable  it  may 
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be  in  individual  cases,  a  number  of  years  always  elapse,  often 
many,  very  many  years  before  the  fatal  termination.  The  slower 
the  development  of  the  disease,  the  better  the  general  condition, 
the  slighter  the  disturbance  of  sensibility,  the  less  there  is  of  a 
neuropathic  predisposition,  the  longer,  as  a  rule,  will  be  the 
duration  of  the  disease. 

The  judgment  of  each  individual  case,  with  regard  to  the 
prognosis,  is  generally  very  difficult ;  even  one  who  has  a  rich 
experience  in  such  matters  will  be  able  to  give  but  an  uncertain 
verdict.  The  prognosis  is  favorably  ir^ueTiced  by  the  absence 
of  a  neuropathic  predisposition  and  hereditary  causes,  by  the 
absence  of  previous  sexual  excesses,  by  a  very  slow  development 
and  moderate  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  by  but  slight  disturb- 
ances of  sensibility,  rare  and  moderate  lancinating  pains,  by  the 
favorable  effect  of  certain  therapeutic  measures,  by  favorable 
external  circumstances  which  enable  the  patient  to  do  every- 
thing requisite  for  his  health,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  un- 
favorably  ivjluenced  by  hereditary  predisposition,  sexual  over- 
stimulus,  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  manifestations,  severe 
paroxysms  of  pain,  rapid  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength,  by 
affections  of  the  special  senses  and  of  the  brain,  great  general 
irritability,  serious  irritation  of  the  genitals,  a  tendency  to  bed- 
sores, vesical  catarrh,  by  the  uselessness  of  all  therapeutic  inter- 
ference, by  unfavorable  circumstances  in  life,  forcing  one  to  labor 
for  his  daily  breud,  etc. 

The  prognosis  of  indimdual  symptoms  is  very  varioua 
While  the  disturbances  of  sensibility,  the  paresthesias  and 
anaesthesias,  are  generally  very  easily  improved  or  removed,  the 
prognosis  of  the  ataxy  is  ordinarily  quite  unfavorable  ;  it  gener- 
ally remains  unimproved,  even  though  the  motor  power  as  a 
whole  improves.  The  lancinating  pains,  as  a  rule,  are  extremely 
obstinate ;  the  vesical  weakness  may  disappear,  the  sexual  weak- 
ness usually  remains  unimproved.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eye  generally  admits  of  a  favorable  prognosis,  while  the 
amaurosis  due  to  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  almost  absolutely 
hopeless ;  it  is  almost  always  incurable,  and  but  rarely  can  even 
any  slight  improvement  be  observed. 
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Therapenticii 

With  regard  to  the  propJiylaayis  of  tabes,  which  onght  i)erhaps 
to  be  considered  of tener  than  it  is  now,  we  may  refer  to  what  was 
said  above  on  the  therapeutics  of  clironic  myelitis.  The  points 
to  be  specially  noted  in  this  connection  are  tlie  combating  of  the 
neuropathic  tendency  by  appropriate  diet  and  habits  of  life,  and 
the  prevention,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  of  things  notoriously 
injurious,  especially  the  combating  of  onanism  and  avoidance  of 
sexual  excesses.  In  not  a  few  families  will  one  find  fitting  objects 
for  the  exercise  of  this  sort  of  household  medical  supervision. 

In  most  cases  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  fulfil  a  causal 
indication^  as  one  is  dealing  with  quite  chronic  conditions,  the 
causes  of  which  have  long  since  passed  away.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, but  rarely  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  do  anything  in  this 
direction,  and  whatever  is  to  be  done  will  appear  from  the  indi- 
vidual circumstances  of  the  case.  Where  there  are  signs  of  syph- 
ilis, we  should  not  fail  to  carry  out  the  appropriate  treatment. 

As  a  rule,  the  physician  will  find  that  he  has  to  deal  with  the 
disease  after  it  has  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  development, 
and  he  will  have,  before  all  else,  to  satisfy  the  indicatio  Tnorbi. 
What  Ave  have  said  more  specifically  above,  under  the  therapeu- 
tics of  chronic  myelitis,  is  here  esi)ecially  applicable.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  not  fail  just  here  especially  to  emphasize 
some  facts,  and  again  to  subject  to  closer  inspection  the  effects  of 
certain  remedies  in  tabes  particularly.  Of  all  forms  of  chronic 
spinal  affection,  tabes  is  certainly  the  one  that  has  been  subjected 
to  the  most  extensive  and  manifold  therapeutic  experiments. 

As  a  rule,  nothing  at  all  is  to  be  expected  from  actual  anii- 
phlog-istic  treatment.  This  could  at  most  be  thought  of  in  quite 
recent  cases,  with  well-marked  evidences  of  irritation  and  a  more 
inflammatory  character ;  and  here,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Frerichs,  it  does  sometimes  seem  to  be  useful.  But  in  all  later 
stages,  and  during  the  well-marked  chronic  course  of  the  disease, 
antiphlogistic  treatment  has  always  proved  useless.  As  a  rule, 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  ignored.  But  the  application  of  dry  cups 
may  often  be  permitted  for  the  relief  of  pain. 

In  just  this  form  of  chronic  myelitis  derivatives  also  seem  to 
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accomplish  the  least  possible  good.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  actual  cautery,  which  was  formerly  very  often  used,  but  is  to 
be  discarded  as  entirely  useless.  I  have  likewise  never  seen  any 
distinct  benefit  from  the  milder  derivations  (blisters,  salves  that 
raise  pustules,  irritating  inunctions,  etc.). 

Among  the  means  of  treatment  still  discussed  for  tabes,  Hmr 
pie  thermal  baths  formerly  headed  the  list.  If  anything  is  plain 
in  the  therapeutics  of  tabes,  it  is  the  fact,  confirmed  almost  unani- 
mously by  all  recent  experience,  that  thermal  baths  are  it^'uriaus 
rather  than  beneficial  in  tabes^  that  in  this  form  of  chronic  my- 
elitis they  should  either  be  entirely  avoided  or  only  employed 
with  the  utmost  care.  Benedict  says,  outright :  "Thermal  baths 
belong  to  the  essentially  injurious  agencies  in  tabes;"  and  M. 
Rosenthal,  Erdmann,  von  Kiaflft-Ebing,  Richter,  and  others,  have 
expressed  themselves  quite  to  the  same  effect ;  and  my  own  ex- 
perience likewise  quite  agrees  therewith.  Leyden  is  the  only  one 
among  recent  writers  who  expresses  himself  as  "unequivocally" 
in  favor  of  the  value  of  thermal  baths.  In  opposition  to  this 
view,  we  would  maintain  what  was  said  generally  above  (page  460) 
on  the  subject  of  thermal  baths,  under  the  head  of  Chronic  My- 
elitis, as  being  especially  applicable  to  tabes.  We  would  advise 
the  trial  of  thermal  baths  in  tabes  patients  only  under  quite 
peculiar  conditions,  when  all  other  methods  of  treatment  have 
failed.  The  cases  which  are  generally  declared  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  thermal  baths  are  those  with  prominent 
evidences  of  irritation,  lancinating  pains,  with  great  general  ex- 
citability, sleeplessness,  etc.  It  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that 
these  indications  might  be  made  more  exact. 

At  all  events,  one  should  be  extremely  cautious  in  the  appli- 
cation of  thermal  baths.  Only  a  moderately  warm  temperature 
is  allowed ;  all  above  90°  P.  may  be  injurious ;  most  of  the 
natural  thermal  waters  therefore  must  be  cooled.  The  duration 
of  the  baths  must  not  be  too  long  (not  over  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes) ;  they  are  not  to  be  employed  daily,  but  only  every 
two  or  three  days.  Only  when  thus  carefully  used  do  thermal 
baths  sometimes  seem  to  be  of  use  in  tabes. 

The  sulphur  baths  which  have  been  used  with  special  fre- 
quency in  France  have  probably  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
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simple  thermal  baths ;  what  has  just  been  said,  therefore,  applies 
equally  to  them. 

Saline  thermal  baths  can  certainly  show  better  results,  and 
Rehme,  in  particular,  has  long  enjoyed  a  well-founded  reputa- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  tabes.  From  my  own  experience  I  can 
likewise  make  a  report  in  the  main  favorable  to  these  baths 
(Nauheim).  But  here,  too,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  more 
accurate  indications  and  contra-indications  should  be  established. 
The  rules  of  caution  given  above  (p.  461)  might  be  especially 
applicable  to  tabes ;  the  baths  should  not  be  given  too  often 
(Waldmann  considers  three  baths  a  week  as  sufficient  for  most 
cases),  they  should  not  be  of  too  long  duration  nor  too  warm, 
and  the  more  exciting  forms  of  baths  should  be  especially 
avoided,  as  they  only  too  often  interfere  with  the  good  results  to 
be  expected  from  such  a  course  of  baths. 

No  conclusive  experience  is  at  hand  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  chalybeate-haths  or  mud-hath^  in  tabes.  The  latter  seem  to 
act  favorably  in  some  cases,  though  we  cannot  as  yet  say  pre- 
cisely in  what  class  of  cases. 

But  a  cold-water  cure^  carefully  conducted,  must  be  very 
especially  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  tabes.  The  results 
thereof  are  extraordinarily  favorable,  especially  in  comparison 
with  the  other  curative  measures  at  our  command.  Aside  from 
the  hydropaths,  whose  judgment  might  be  impugned  as  not  alto- 
gether unbiassed,  Benedict,  M.  Rosenthal,  and  others,  express 
themselves  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  beneficial  action  of  hydro- 
therapeutics.  Waldmann  ascribes  a  strikingly  favorable  effect 
to  mild,  cool  sponging  of  the  body.  Here  also  Leyden  alone  sets 
himself  in  opposition  to  all  other  authors,  and  claims  that  tabes 
patients,  as  a  rule,  bear  cold  water  badly.  According  to  my  own 
experience,  I  must  directly  contradict  this  statement.  Among 
nineteen  of  my  tabes  patients  who  went  through  with  the  cold- 
water  cure,  sixteen  experienced  more  or  less  benefit,  two  saw  no 
improvement,  and  only  one  grew  slightly  worse.  Most  of  my 
patients  bear  cold-water  treatment  so  well  that  I  almost  always 
have  them  use  the  cold  sponge-bath  at  home  all  winter,  and  have 
never  yet  seen  any  harm  come  from  it. 

Here  of  course  everything  depends  on  the  method  and  the 
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manner  of  application,  which  mast  bo  determined  and  regulated 
with  the  greatest  cantion. 

The  method  of  action  of  the  water-care  on  tabes  may  be  two- 
fold. In  the  iirst  place,  it  contribates  to  tiie  hardening  of  the 
skin  and  thereby  to  tiie  diminntion  of  injaiious  effects ;  it  causes 
general  strengthening  and  improvement  of  nutrition,  which  then, 
secondarily,  also  effects  an  improvement  of  the  spinal  trouble ; 
One  almost  always  sees  patients  leave  water-cure  institutions  with 
a  blooming  appearance,  increased  weight,  and  a  feeling  of  greater 
well-being  and  increased  capacity  for  work  ;  and  all  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  lightly  esteemed. 

Bat,  secondly,  the  water-cure  seems  also  to  exert  a  direct  and 
beneficial  influence  on  the  affection  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus 
to  contribute  more  directly  to  the  improvement  and  cure  of  the 
disease. 

From  the  statements  of  various  specialists  with  regard  to  the 
methods  to  be  selected,  it  first  of  all  appears  very  decidedly  that 
ail  low  temperatures  as  well  as  all  more  exciting  forms  of  bath 
are  injurious  and  to  be  avoided,  that,  on  the  contrary,  moderate 
degrees  of  temperature — not  below  68^  P.  !— and  the  milder, 
more  quieting,  or  only  slightly  exciting  forms  of  bath  alone  are 
permissible.  While,  therefore,  actual  cold  water,  cold  full-baths, 
shower-baths,  cold  slappings,  etc.,  are  decidedly  forbidden,  it  is 
admissible  to  use  simple  wet  rubbings  (beginning  with  IT'  F. 
and  going  down  to  68°,  or  at  the  utmost  to  59°),  half-baths  (of 
about  86°  to  70°  F.)  with  simultaneous  washing  of  the  back  and 
sprinkling  of  the  back ;  furthermore,  also  mere  washings  of  the 
back,  of  the  feet,  wrapping  the  feet  and  the  abdomen  with  cold 
compresses  which  warm  themselves,  and  here  and  there  a  hip- 
bath. The  wet  pack  should  be  used  with  extreme  caution, 
beginning  with  a  temperature  of  88°  F.  ;  it  is  seldom  borne  at  a 
temperature  below  77°  F.  (F.  Richter).  Czerwinsky  recommends 
only  tub-baths  to  be  used  in  tabes,  with  a  temperature  of  81t°  F., 
which  is  to  be  lowered  only  very  gradually.  At  the  same  time, 
some  patients  bear  lower  temperatures  very  welL  Very  much 
reduced,  anajmic,  irritable  patients,  who  are  very  sensitive  to 
cold,  are  the  least  fitted  for  this  treatment ;  at  all  events,  in 
such  cases  it  may  only  be  tried  with  the  utmost  caution. 
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The  choice  of  the  institntion  to  which  tabes  patients  are  to  be 
entrusted  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  not  in  all  water- 
cures  that  the  requisite  understanding  and  the  necessary  indi- 
vidualization are  to  be  found.  Care  must  therefore  be  exercised 
in  this  respect. 

If  possible,  let  those  institutions  be  selected  which  lie  in  a 
good  mountain  region,  are  provided  with  convenient  walks,  are 
well  conducted  as  to  attendance,  and  are  not  too  noisy.  The 
best  plan  is  to  send  patients  there  at  the  beginning  of  summer 
with  instructions  to  remain  till  autumn.  I  have  thus  far  not 
found  winter-cures  in  actual  cold-water  institutions  as  especially 
to  be  recommended. 

Since  the  pioneer  labors  of  Remak,  the  galvanic  current  has 
earned  for  itself  a  secure  and  honored  place  in  the  treatment  of 
tabes,  as  well  as  in  that  of  other  diseases.  Electro- therapeutic 
literature  abounds  in  reports  of  cases  which  establish,  beyond 
all  question,  the  value  of  the  galvanic  current  in  tabes.  My 
own  experience  also  speaks  sufficiently  in  favor  of  this  good 
effect,  although  it  is  certainly  calculated  to  put  me  on  my 
guard  against  too  great  illusions  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
method.  Among  66  cases  treated  by  me,  25  received  no  benefit ; 
41,  on  the  contrary,  were  more  or  less  improved.  This  improve- 
ment, in  most  cases,  it  is  true,  did  not  amount  to  very  much ; 
in  but  comparatively  few  was  it  very  considerable,  and  only  in 
rare  instances  was  there  complete  recovery. 

Various  authors  differ  somewhat  among  themselves  with  re- 
gard to  the  methods  which  are  to  be  employed,  but  almost  all 
agree  in  this,  that  they  regard  the  main  point  as  consisting  in 
the  direct  treatment  of  the  back,  with  moderately  strong,  chiefly 
stabile,  more  rarely  labile  currents,  and  recommend  only  short 
sessions. 

Von  Krafft-Ebing  advises  simple  stabile  currents  through  the 
spinal  column,  of  from  four  to  six  minutes'  duration  ;  in  addi- 
tion, he  recommends  the  labile  action  of  the  cathode  on  the  nerve- 
trunks.  I  cannot  coincide  with  his  opinion,  that  usually  the 
first  six  or  eight  sessions  determine  the  result ;  the  improvement 
often  does  not  appear  until  very  much  later.  Mendel  has  like- 
wise applied  stabile  and  labile  currents  to  the  spinal  cord  with 
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advantage.  Mor.  Meyer  has  found  the  action  of  the  anode  use- 
ful in  some  cases,  on  points  in  the  spinal  column  that  were  pain- 
ful on  pressure. 

I  myself  for  some  years  past  have  almost  exclusively  em- 
])l()y(Hl  the  method  described  on  p.  183,  and  believe  that  I  have 
thereby  attained  compaiatively  the  best  results.  Naturally  thia 
will  have  to  be  variously  modified  in  different  individuals,  so 
far  as  the  duration,  intensity,  and  localization  of  the  currents 
are  concerned.  In  very  irritable  persons,  in  particular,  with 
severe  pains,  it  is  well  to  apply  very  weak  currents.  I  generally 
combine  with  the  galvanic  treatment  of  the  spine  peripheral 
galvanization  of  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremities  (cathode 
labile),  which  is  to  be  used  about  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
In  the  same  manner,  any  complications  that  may  exist  (paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  lanci- 
nating pains,  vesical  weakness,  anaesthesia,  etc.)  are  at  the  same 
timci  to  be  treated  symptoniatically. 

The  sessions  last  about  three  to  six  minutes  ;  strong  currents 
are  positively  avoided ;  treatment  usually  takes  place  daily, 
commonly  for  months  together.  We  should  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  prevented  from  continuing  the  treatment  by  temporary 
fluctuations  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Only  if  patients  feel  more  tired  and  poorly  after  each  gal- 
vanization ;  if  their  condition,  as  a  whole,  grows  gradually 
worse  ;  if  their  pains  increase,  sleeplessness  sets  in,  or  the  like,— 
must  we  give  up  the  galvanic  tn^atment  as  inappropriate. 

Among  the  internal  remedies  for  tabes,  nitrate  of  siUer 
undoubtedly  stands  first,  as  it  can  show  quite  undoubted  results. 
The  observations  of  Wunderlich,  Charcot,  Vulpian,  Eulenburg, 
Griesinger,  von  Graefe,  and  othera,  speak  decidedly  in  ita  favor, 
and  lately  Fri(;dreich  has  also  again  expressed  himself  favorable 
thereto,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the  danger  of  albuminuria 
connecrted  with  its  use  ;  but  this  danger  may  no  doubt  be  easily 
avoided  by  cautious  dosing. 

Although  we  cannot,  as  yet,  accurately  designate  the  cases  in 

which  nitrate  of  silver  proves  beneficial,  still  the  fact  that  it 

really  1*      done  good  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  and  tliat, 

f  used  with  some  caution,  its  employment  is 
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without  any  danger  or  discomfort^  is  of  itself  enough  to  justify 
its  administration  in  most  cases.  The  dose  is  0.01  to  0.02  gramme 
(one-sixth  to  one-third  of  a  grain)  several  times  a  day,  so  that  ai 
most  0.06  to  0.10  gramme  (one  to  one-and-a-half  grains)  is  used  in 
the  course  of  a  day  ;  the  remedy  may  be  continued  until  about 
8  to  10  grammes  (two  to  two-and-a-half  drachms)  have  been  used ; 
and  its  use  may  also  be  repeated  again  later. 

Caster  found  material  improvement  under  the  oxide  of  aUver  in  two  cases  where 
the  nitrate  had  been  employed  without  effect 

Iodide  of  potdssium^  which  is  recommended  by  some  on  theo- 
retical grounds,  cannot  show  any  results  worth  mentioning. 
Leyden  considers  it  effective  against  any  meningitic  complica- 
tions that  may  exist ;  it  is  also  said  to  moderate  symptoms  of 
irritation. 

According  to  Siredey,  bromide  of  potassium  is  said  to  im- 
prove the  disturbances  of  co-ordination  and  to  mitigate  the  pains 
in  doses  of  from  3  to  10  grammes  (gr.  xlv.  to  3  iiss.)  daily. 

The  systematic  use  of  belladonna  and  ergot  has,  as  a  rule, 
only  resulted  in  failure.  Ergot  has  lately  found  a  eulogist  in 
Waldmann,  who  tried  it  on  himself  (he  suffers,  however,  princi- 
pally from  spinal  meningitis),  and  who  urgently  recommends  it 
for  chronic  meningitis  and  for  tabes  ''caused  by  dilatation  of 
the  vessels."  One  to  two  grammes  (fifteen  to  thirty  grains)  is  to 
be  given  daily,  in  the  form  of.  powder,  and  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of  arsenic^  chloride  qf 
gold  and  sodium  or  chloride  qf  barium  (recommended  by  Ham- 
mond in  doses  of  0.05  gramme  [three-fourths  of  a  grain]  three 
times  a  day) ;  all  these  remedies  generally  leave  one  in  the  lurch. 

Strychnine  is  decidedly  objectionable  in  tabes. 

Phosphorus^  which  has  repeatedly  been  recommended  by 
Dujardin-Beaumetz,  appears  to  produce  no  effect  in  most  cases, 
and  will  but  rarely  be  used  on  account  of  the  danger  connected 
with  it. 

Quite  recently,  in  a  Russian  periodical,  Leech  has  reported  favorable  results  from 
phosphorus  treatment  in  tabes,  from  the  clinic  of  Prof.  Eck.  The  remedy  is  said  to 
act  first  on  the  sensibility,  afterwards  on  motility  also.    Five  centigrammes  (three- 
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foartha  of  a  grain)  of  photphoros  ia  to  be  diisolTed  in  ralphnrlc  ether,  and  thb  bto 
be  made  into  fifty  pills,  with  breadcrumba ;  three  to  aiz  pilla  are  to  be  gi¥en  daQy, 
until  about  0.15  to  0.25  gramme  (two  and  a  half  to  four  grains)  of  phosphorus  hare 
been  consumed.  I  tried  the  remedy  in  one  case,  without  any  result;  it  was  well 
borne.    Further  trials  are  to  be  desired. 

Codrltver  oil  is  praised  by  many.  It  appears,  besides  its  gen- 
eral nourishing  qualities,  also  to  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the 
nutrition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be 
used  where  it  is  well  borne. 

Very  particular  attention  is,  in  all  cases,  to  be  given  to  the 
matter  of  regulating  the  diet  and  the  method  qf  life  of  tabes 
patients.  On  this  subject  wo  may  refer  to  what  was  said  under 
Chronic  Myelitis  (see  above,  p.  464)  and  also  to  the  admirable 
remarks  of  Waldmann  on  this  point.  We  have  nothing  to  add 
to  what  we  have  said  above  with  regard  to  diet,  mental  labor, 
digestion,  sleep,  sexual  intercourse,  etc.  We  would  again  recom- 
mend the  utmost  possible  indulgence  in  fresh  air,  especially 
mountain-air,  sea-air,  and  the  air  of  the  forests.  As  a  feeble 
substitute  for  a  winter  spent  in  the  south,  which  is  impracticable 
for  many  patients,  the  daily  inhalations  of  oxygen,  lauded  by 
Waldinann,  might  be  tried. 

With  reference  to  bodily  movements,  we  may,  according  to 
our  best  convictions,  dissuade  patients  from  too  much  walking. 
The  diseased  spinal  cord  must  be  spared ;  patients  quickly  grow 
tired  in  walking,  and  may,  therefore,  only  continue  this  exercise 
until  the  beginning  of  fatigue ;  every  overexertion  or  extreme 
fatigue  may  be  of  the  greatest  detriment.  Topinard  likewise 
recommends  rest,  especially  for  those  people  who  otherwise  work 
hard  and  beyond  their  strength ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks 
that  light  muscular  exertion,  though  never  to  the  point  of  over- 
exertion, is  the  rather  indicated  for  others,  especially  patients 
from  the  higher  walks  of  life,  who  have  a  poor  appetite  and 
lowered  nutrition.  The  proposition  to  cure  commencing  tabes  by 
quiet  rest  in  bed  for  several  months  has  not  met  with  any  en- 
dorsement. As  a  matter  of  course,  tabes  patients  must  guard 
themselves  against  wet,  dampness,  cold,  and  taking  cold ;  for 
many  of  them  it  is  therefore  well  to  wear  flannel  underclothing. 

After  having  thus  passed  in  review  the  different  means  and 
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methods  recommended  against  tabes,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  a 
few  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  general  plan  qf  treatment 
which  should  be  carried  out  in  individual  cases. 

In  cases  just  commencing^  with  light,  initial  symptoms,  we 
should  first  search  for  any  causes  of  the  disease  which  may  be 
pi*esent  and  still  acting,  and  remove  these.  Then  the  diet  and 
method  of  life  of  the  patient  should  be  regulated  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  his  activity  in  his  business,  his  recreations,  etc., 
and  the  patient  should  early  have  his  attention  called  to  the  fact 
that  only  the  most  methodical  and  persistent  carrying-out  of  the 
regulations  prescribed  for  him  may  preserve  him  from  a  subse- 
quent grievous  malady.  Of  course,  we  should  at  the  same  time 
strive  to  quicken  his  hope  and  courage.  Much  must  still  be  left 
to  the  tact  of  the  physician,  after  careful  weighing  of  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  of  the  case.  Direct  treatment  in  summer 
may  be  limited  to  having  the  patient  take  up  his  abode  for  a  few 
weeks  at  some  appropriate  place  in  the  mountains,  in  good  forest 
air,  or  at  the  sea-side,  to  having  him  use  a  r^ular  cold-water 
cure,  or  a  cure  at  the  baths  of  Behme  or  Nauheim.  We  may 
generally  reserve  for  the  autumn  and  winter  the  regular  carry- 
ing-out of  systematic  galvanic  treatment,  the  administration  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  any  other  medicine  called  for  by  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  the  regular  use  of  cold  rubbings,  washing  of 
the  feet,  of  the  back,  etc.  In  this  way  different  therapeutic 
measures  may  be  carried  on  for  months  and  years,  interrupted 
from  time  to  time  by  pauses.  If  improvement  or  recovery  takes 
place,  patients  must  still  take  good  care  of  themselves  for  a  very 
long  time,  avoid  all  overexertion,  and  endeavor  permanently  to 
establish  their  health  and  strength  by  subsequent  treatment 
(mountain-air,  water-cures,  sea-baths,  etc.). 

In  qnite  recent  cases,  with  very  prominent  signs  of  irritation,  Frerichs  (compare 
the  dissertations  of  Fabricios,  Kanert,  Mette,  Nachtweyh)  recommends  the  copious 
abstraction  of  blood  along  the  spinal  colamn,  and  derivation  to  the  skin  and  bowels 
by  flying  blisters,  irritating  saWes,  and  colocynth.  This  method  may  only  be 
employed  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  is,  of  course,  entirely  to  be  rejected  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease. 

In  more  advanced  and  completely  developed  cases  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  build  any  too  great  hopes  on  therapeutics,  how- 
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ever  much  it  may  be  our  duty  to  support  the  hopes  of  the 
patient.  There  will  be  plenty  of  chance  here  for  the  systematic 
trial  of  various  means  of  cure.  For  the  summer  months  a 
course  of  baths  at  Nauheim  or  Behme  may  be  recommended ; 
afterwards  also  at  some  one  of  the  thermal  springs,  with  subse- 
quent residence  in  the  mountains,  or  a  cold-water  cure.  In  the 
intervals  the  patient  should  be  allowed  a  couple  of  weeks  of  rest 
at  a  pleasant  place  that  suits  him,  and  without  any  special  treat- 
ment, except  perhaps  cool  rubbings.  For  the  winter  and  spring 
months  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current  especially  commends 
itself,  simultaneously  with  internal  means  and  cautious  hydro- 
pathic treatment.  If  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  con- 
tinued long  enough,  we  may  try,  one  after  another,  the  internal 
remedies  mentioned  above,  giving  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  and  the 
like,  in  the  intervals.  The  method  of  life  must  be  regulated ; 
care  must  be  taken  that  patients  remain  in  the  open  air  as  much 
as  possible ;  they  should  use  a  good  perambulating  chair,  and 
we  must  seek  by  all  sorts  of  external  means,  by  rubbing  with 
liniments  and  spirituous  washes,  by  symptomatic  treatment,  to 
act  favorably  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  patient.  All  this  is 
a  very  difficult  task  for  the  physician,  and  patients  only  too 
readily  lose  courage  and  turn  from  one  physician  to  another, 
expecting  help  from  each  one,  and  dismissed  by  each  with  the 
same  lack  of  result. 

In  quite  oldy  incurable  cases,  finally,  we  should  seek,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  restrain  patients  from  all  useless  attempts  at 
curative  treatment.  Romberg's  utterances,  which  have  become 
celebrated,  and  were  dictated  by  true  humanity,  apply  to  these 
cases.  If  patients  possess  enough  strength  of  character,  they 
should  be  cautiously  informed  of  the  uselessness  of  further 
*' cures;"  if  not,  we  may  endeavor  to  keep  them  encouraged, 
which  is  generally  very  easy,  with  the  hopes  of  improving  at  a 
better  time  of  year,  and  conduct  them  through  their  long  period 
of  suffering  with  harmless  treatment.  We  should  then  confine 
ourselves  to  regulating  the  method  of  life  and  the  external  rela- 
tions as  far  as  possible,  seeking  to  secure  to  the  patient  as  com- 
fortable an  existence  as  may  be,  giving  him  careful  symptomatic 
treatment,  and  letting  him  spend  much  time  in  the  open  air,  at 
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the  same  time  improving  the  general  strength  by  cold  rubbing 
and  sponging.  Long  journeys  to  bathing-places  are  decidedly 
to  be  avoided  ;  still  we  may  advise  well-to-do  patients,  who  can 
accomplish  it  with  all  comfort  to  themselves,  to  sjpend  the  sum- 
mer where  they  can  have  good  mountain  or  forest  air. 

In  so  tedious  and  severe  a  malady,  running  its  course  in  part 
with  very  tormenting  symptoms,  the  symptomatic  indications 
often  urge  themselves  upon  the  physician.  One  must  be  veiy  care- 
ful and  ingenious  in  order  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  patients. 

First  on  the  list  are  the  painSj  especially  the  lancinating 
pains,  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  by  which  patients  are  often  terri- 
bly tormented.  Only  too  often  we  shall  find  ourselves  helpless 
over  against  them,  endeavoring  in  vain  to  combat  them  with 
every  possible  means.  I  here  mention  a  list  of  remedies,  all  of 
which  help  sometimes,  but  quite  as  often  leave  us  in  the  lurch : 
sinapisms,  blisters,  warmth  (in  the  form  of  hot  compresses,  sand- 
bags, etc.),  Priessnitz's  cold-water  compresses,  opium  or  bella- 
donna plasters,  rubbing  with  chloroform,  veratrine,  or  oil  of  hy- 
oscyamus ;  faradization  or  galvanization  (stabile  cathode)  of  the 
particularly  painful  and  hypersesthetio  points  of  the  skin  ;  but, 
above  all,  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine,  which  only  too 
readily  become  a  necessity;  among  other  internal  remedies, 
quinine  and  bromide  of  potassium  in  large  doses,  or  the  hydro- 
bromide  of  quinia,  recently  recommended  by  Erlenmeyer  (0.50 
to  2.0  at  a  dose,  gr.  viiss.  to  gr.  xxx.) ;  iodide  of  potassium 
(Leyden)  in  moderate  doses,  etc. 

Against  cutaneoTis  ancesthesiaj  m^tor  weakness^  and  atrophy 
of  the  muscles^  electricity  is  the  only  rational  means  to  be 
employed. 

In  weakness  of  the  bladder,  faradization  of  the  bladder, 
either  from  without  or  with  the  aid  of  the  bladder  electrode,  is 
often  useful. 

Cystitis  and  threatening  or  existing  bed-sores  are  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  explicitly  laid  down  before  (p.  194). 

For  the  amaurosis,  strychnine  has  always  thus  far  been 
tried  in  vain ;  the  galvanic  current,  also,  is  extremely  seldom  of 
use.  We  may  deem  ourselves  fortunate  if  we  accomplish  the 
arrest  of  the  evil  while  still  in  progress  of  development. 
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The  muscular  twitchings  that  are  sometimes  present  demand 
the  same  means  as  were  indicated  for  the  pains. 

The  constipatio7ij  which  almost  always  exists,  is  an  especially 
troublesome  symptom.  We  must  proceed  against  this  carefully, 
and  only  with  the  mildest  purgatives.  K  we  can  succeed  in 
attaining  our  end  by  appropriate  diet  (much  fruit,  Graham 
bread,  etc.)  and  simple  enemas,  so  much  the  better.  In  specially 
obstinate  cases  the  regular  faradization  of  the  intestines  (one 
pole  to  the  sacrum  or  in  the  rectum,  the  other  passed  over  the 
entire  abdomen,  with  a  strong  current)  often  yields  good  results. 

Attacks  of  oppression  must  be  combated  by  the  customary 
means.  Paroxysms  of  gastralgia  are  best  met  with  a  strictly 
limited  diet  and  morphine  injections. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  pollutions  and  increased  sexftal 
excitability  is  bromide  of  potassium  (gr.  xxx.  to  gr.  xc).  Lupu- 
lin  and  camphor  have  also  often  proved  useful.  Cool  hip-baths, 
the  avoidance  of  any  considerable  filling  of  the  bladder,  and  of 
lying  on  one's  back  at  night,  are  also  of  benefit. 

13.  Paralysis  Spinalis  Spastica.— Tabes  Dorsal  Spasmodique 
{Char col).— Sclerosis  qf  the  Lateral  Columns^— Primary 
Lateral  Sclerosis? 

Tuerek,  Uebcr  primSre  Dcgenerat.  einzelncr  RQckenmarkastrSnge.  Sitzangsber.  d. 
k.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  za  Wlcn.  Math,  naturw.  Classe.  Bd.  XXL  Jahrg.  1856. 
8.  112. — Charcot,  Sclerose  dea  cordons  lat(r.  d.  1.  moclle  6p.  cbez.  nne  femme 
hyst^r.  attcinte  do  contractare  perman.  dea  quatre  membrec  Qvl  hebdoin. 
1865.  Nr.  7. — Charcot  et  Joffroy^  Deux  cas  d'atrophie  muacoL  progrcaa.  arec 
lesions  dc  la  sabst  griac  et  des  faisc.  ant£ro-lat6raux  de  la  moeUe  €p.  Arch.  d. 
Physiol  11  pp.  854,  629,  744.  1809.— -4.  Youin,  Meningo-myBllte  suraigne, 
Scl(3rose  des  cordons  latdraux,  etc.  Qaz.  m^d.  de  Par.  1869.  Nr.  40.  p.  588.— 
OomhauU,  Sclerose  symmctr.  des  cord,  latdr.,  etc.  Arch.  d.  PhyaioL  FV.  p.  509. 
lS7i-72.— Charcot,  Sclerose  primit  de  la  part.  po8t(?rieur6  dea  cordons  ant^ro- 
lat.  Gaz.  m(5d.  dc  Par.  1874.  Nr.  8.  pp.  88-89.— C%ar«><»  Lemons  aur  lea  maL 
du  syst  nerveux.  II.  S^r.  fasc.  8.  Sclerose  latferale  amyotrophique.  Paris, 
1874. —  W,  Erh,  Ucb.  einen  wenig  bekannten  spinalen  Symptomencomplez.  YorL 
Mitth.  Borl.  klm.  Woch.  1875.  Nr.  26 ;  und  Bericht  ttb.  d.  8.  VeraammL  sud- 
westdcutsch.  IrrenSrzte  zu  Hcppcnheim.  Zeitschr.  f.  Psych.  Bd.  82.  1875. — 
Fr.  Richter,  Zur  Sklcrose  der  Scitenstr.  des  B.-M.  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Medic. 
XVir.  8.  805.  1870.— O.  Berger,  Die  primfiro  Sklerose  der  SeitenatrSnge  des 
R.-M.  Deutsche  Zeitechr.  f.  prakt  Medic.  1876.  Nr.  l^l^.^SedigmudUr,  SUe- 
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roso  d.  Beitenstr.  d.  R-M.  bei  yersch.  EiDdem  denelben  Famili&  Deutsche 
mcd.  Wocb.  1876.  Nr.  16-17.— Z>j^a,  Klinik  der  RQckenmaikskr.  Bd.  IL  8. 
434.  1876. — 0.  Berger^  Ein  Fall  yon  Sclerosis  later,  amyotroph.  Deutsche 
Zeitschr.  f.  prakt  Med.  1876.  Nr.  29,  SO.—BeUnis,  £tude  sur  le  tabes  dorsal 
spasmodique.  Paris,  1876. — Charcot^  Du  tabes  dorsal  spasmodique.  Progrte 
m^dic.  1876.  No y.  Nr.  45-47. — ^r&,  Ueber  Lateralsklerose  und  ihre  Beziehung- 
en  zur  Tabes  dorsalis.  Arch.  f.  Psych,  und  Nenrenkr.  Bd.  VII.  &  28a  1876.— 
Bergevy  Zur  Lehre  yon  der  primfiren  LateraLsklerose  des  R.-M.  Deutsche  Zeitschr. 
f.  prakt  Medic.  1877.  Nr.  8,  5,  u.  6.— .SksA^  8chvh,  Mehrere  Ffille  yon ''  Lateral- 
sklerosc."  Arch.  d.  Heilk.  XVIU.  8.  862.  1877.— TT.  Erh,  Ueber  spastische  Spi- 
nalparalyse  (Tabes  dorsal  spasmodique,  Charcot).  Yirch.  Arch.  Bd.  70.   1877. 

Introdaotion  and  History. 

It  should  be  stated,  in  advance,  that  in  this  section  we  shall 
consider  that  fonn  of  disease  exclusively,  the  picture  of  which  I 
first  gave  fully  and  in  detail  (Berliner  klin.  Woch.,  1876,  No.  26), 
and  which  Charcot  has  also  recently  described  in  detail  under 
the  name  of  "  tabes  dorsal  spasmodique."  This  was  after  that 
author  had  for  a  number  of  years  made  short  and  suggestive 
reports  with  regard  to  quite  similar  manifestations  of  disease, 
and  had  spoken  of  them  as  being  related  to  sclerosis  of  the  spinal 
lateral  columns. 

In  the  meantime,  the  opinion,  that  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  col- 
umns is  the  anatomical  basis  of  the  disease  described  by  Charcot 
and  myself,  has  been  gaining  more  and  more  advocates ;  indeed, 
it  is  held  by  some  authors  as  quite  firmly  established,  although 
this  is  without  sufficient  grounds,  that  is,  without  conclusive 
anatomical  investigation. 

It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  this  opinion,  which  we  our- 
selves regard  as  extremely  probable,  is  correct,  and  will  be  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  investigations,  that  we  also  discuss  sclerosis 
of  the  lateral  columns  in  this  section,  that  in  the  historical 
review  we  allude  to  those  works  which  treat  of  jyrimary  degen- 
eration of  the  same,  and  that  we  shall  depict  its  anatomical 
characteristics.  If,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  this  opinion 
should  prove  to  be  false,  the  disease  here  to  be  described  would 
nevertheless  remain  as  an  independent,  well-characterized  form 
of  disease,  and  we  should  still  have  to  search  for  the  symptom- 
picture  of  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns. 
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Tuerck  was  doubtless  the  first  who  recognized  a  primary 
sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns ;  he  expresses  himself  only  briefly 
and  unsatisfactorily  with  regard  to  its  symptomatology. 

All  other  communications  up  to  1875  actually  originate  with 
Charcot  alone.  The  manifold  investigations  into  secondary  de- 
generation of  the  lateral  columns,  whichfall  within  this  period,  at 
most  furnished  a  few  fixed  points  in  symptomatology;  and  these 
are  capable  of  but  very  limited  application,  on  account  of  the 
primary  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

Charcot  first  published  a  case  of  hysterical  contracture  which 
had  lasted  continuously  for  nine  years,  and  had  before  arisen  re- 
peatedly ;  the  autopsy  showed  symmetrical  sclerosis  of  the  poste- 
rior sections  of  the  lateral  columns  throughout  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  their  length.  Subsequently,  Charcot  set  up  a  peculiar  form 
of  lateral  sclerosis,  which  is  complicated  with  muscular  atrophy, 
and  which  he  afterwards  designated  as  '^sclerose  lat^rale  amyo- 
trophique;"  in  giving  the  description  of  two  cases  belonging  under 
this  head,  he  briefly  defined  the  essential  symptoms  of  sclerosis 
of  the  lateral  columns.  His  subsequent  communications  always 
brought  merely  brief  references  of  essentially  the  same  import. 

The  matter  then  stood  thus:  The  principal  symptoms  of 
sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  had  little  by  little  been  recog- 
nized, being  taken  from  various  complicated  cases  (secondary 
degenerations,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  etc.) ;  and  from  these 
the  picture  of  ''primary  lateral  sclerosis"  had  been  constructed, 
with  great  probability  of  correctness—this  being  also  said  to  have 
been  found  present  in  some  of  the  cases  observed  by  Charcot. 
These  cases,  however,  were  never  published ;  no  detailed  disease- 
picture  of  lateral  sclerosis  was  anywhere  delineated ;  the  disease 
figured  in  no  text-book ;  and,  at  least  with  us  in  Germany,  it  did 
not  occur  to  anybody  to  recognize  and  diagnosticate  this  as  a 
very  frequent  and  well-characterized  form  of  disease. 

My  introductory  communication  gave  the  delineation — con- 
taining all  that  was  essential — of  a  disease-picture  which  bore 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  symptom-picture  of  lateral  scle- 
rosis indicated  in  outline  by  Charcot,  which  may  probably  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  latter,  and  actually  is  so  regarded 
by  most  authors. 
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Charcot  himself,  then,  in  1876,  both  had  this  disease  described 
by  his  pupil  B6tous,  under  the  name  of  "tabes  dorsal  spasmo- 
dique,"  and  also  himself  published  an  essay  thereon.  He  like- 
wise, as  yet,  expresses  himself  very  guardedly  concerning  the 
anatomical  basis  of  the  disease,  which  can  only  be  finally  deter- 
mined by  renewed  anatomical  investigations.  He  says  that  the 
cases  formerly  observed  by  him  are  too  old  and  partake  too  de- 
cidedly of  the  character  of  '* somewhat  confused  memories"  to 
serve  as  evidence. 

During  the  past  year  several  works  have  also  appeared  in 
Germany  on  so-called  lateral  sclerosis,  and  O.  Berger,  in  particu- 
lar, has  handled  the  subject  in  several  essays.  I  have  myself 
recently  published  my  more  detailed  communications  on  this 
disease. 

Definition. 

The  disease  is  clinically  characterized  by  a  gradually  increas- 
ing paresis  and  paralysis^  generally  advancing  slowly  from 
below  upwards,  with  muscular  tension^  reflex  contractions  and 
contractures^  with  strikingly  increased  r^x  actions  of  tendons^ 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  entire  or  almost  entire  absence  of 
all  disturbances  of  sensibility  or  trophic  disturbances^  of  all 
vesical  or  sexual  weakness^  and  of  all  cerebral  disturbances. 

The  disease,  as  a  rule,  is  extraordinarily  slow  in  its  develop- 
ment, insidious  and  very  chronic  in  its  course ;  it  may  occur  in 
various  combinations,  but  in  its  typical  cases  is  very  easily  to 
be  distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of  chronic  spinal  disease 
(from  chronic  myelitis,  myelitis  transversa,  tabes  dorsalis,  multi- 
ple sclerosis,  etc.). 

The  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  disease  cannot  as  yet 
be  given  with  certainty ;  if  everything  does  not  deceive  us,  the 
anatomical  basis  of  the  group  of  symptoms  consists  in  a  sym- 
metrical sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns,  especially  of  their  pos- 
terior divisions,  advancing  gradually  from  below  upwards.  It 
would  constitute  a  complete  analogue  to  sclerosis  of  the  poste- 
rior columns.  The  correctness  of  this  presumption  can  only  be 
definitely  decided  by  post-mortem  examination. 
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The  dengnatUm  of  the  disease  would  naturally  be  beat  selected  on  ui  •natomlcnl 
basis,  and  '* sclerosis  of  tlie  lateral  columns*'  or  '* lateral  sclerosis '*  would  therefore 
be  most  appropriate.  As  long,  however,  as  we  are  not  certain  in  this  matter,  it 
would  be  better  to  select  a  symptomatic  designation.  Charcot  has  choaen  the  tenn 
'*  tabes  dorsalis  spasmodica.'*  I  cannot  consider  this  choice  yery  fortunate,  and  it 
is  hardly  to  be  accepted  for  us  in  Germany.  For  us  the  term  "tabes  dorsalis**  now 
signifies  exclusively  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  it  is  donbtleaa  best  for 
us  to  abide  by  it  But  if  by  the  term  tabes  we  are  again  to  designate  all  atro* 
phic  and  sclerotic  processes  in  the  spinal  cord,  we  should  thereby  still  be  in  advance 
of  our  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  disease.  Furthermore,  in  Charcot's  designation 
the  spasmodic  element  of  the  disease  is  the  only  one  that  receives  due  prominenoe. 

But  the  main  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  manifestly  paraHytU  (pareais)  and 
9j^m  (muscular  tension  and  contractures) ;  these  should,  therefore,  receive  special 
prominence  in  the  designation.  After  various  other  trials — following  the  analogy 
of  atrophic  spinal  paralysis — I  have  chosen  the  name  "  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis," 
*'  paralysis  spinalis  spastica,"  as  a  provisional  clinical  designation,  and  hope  that, 
in  spite  of  its  lack  of  euphony,  it  will  suffice  as  a  somewhat  suggeatiye  name  for 
the  disease,  until  satisfactory  results  of  post-mortem  examinations  shall  render  pos- 
sible the  choice  of  a  definitive  anatomical  designation. 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis^ 

There  is  thus  far  very  little  to  be  said  on  this  point.  The 
disease  is  a  tolerably  frequent  one,  although  by  no  means  so  fre- 
quent as  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns.  But  little  is  known 
of  any  definite  predisposition  thereto.  Only  in  the  smallest 
number  of  cases  can  the  neuropathic  tendency  be  assumed  as  an 
auxiliary  cause.  The  disease  seems  to  attack  the  male  sex  some- 
what of tener  than  the  female ;  still  the  difference  is  decidedly  not 
so  great  as  in  tabes. 

The  disease  is  developed  almost  exclusively  during  the  age  of 
maturity ;  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  begin  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  fifty.  But  from  various  observations  which  I 
have  reported  (1.  c),  it  would  appear  that  the  disease  may  also 
develop  itself  even  in  earliest  childhood^  and  we  might  then 
imagine  the  possible  congenital  defective  development  of  certain 
divisions  of  the  spinal  cord.  Part  of  the  cases  described  under 
the  name  of  spasmodic  infantile  paralysis  may  well  belong  here. 
The  remarkable  observation  communicated  by  Seeligmueller, 
where  four  children  of  the  same  family  were  taken  sick  with 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  should  also  be  placed  here. 
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But  most  frequently  it  is  just  the  robust,  strong  people,  who 
are  subject  to  no  neuropathic  influences,  that  are  attacked  by  the 
disease,  and  in  the  majority  of  them  the  most  careful  interrogation 
does  not  discover  any  sort  of  predisposing  cause  for  the  disease. 

In  fact,  even  the  exciting  causes  of  spasmodic  spinal  paraly- 
sis are  as  good  as  nnknown.  Naturally  enough,  here,  too,  taking 
cold  is  not  rarely  assigned  as  a  cause,  although  not  so  often,  nor 
with  as  much  certainty,  as  it  is  in  some  other  things.  At  the 
same  time,  the  astonishing  many-sidedness  of  this  source  of  in- 
jury may  occasionally  show  itself  in  this  malady  too. 

Betous  thought  that  he  could  demonstrate  lead-poisoning  as 
a  cause  in  one  of  his  cases.  Berger  believes  in  the  possibility  of 
its  being  produced  after  traumaiic  influences.  In  my  cases  I 
could  never  prove  anything  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  sexual 
excesses  or  previous  syphilis. 

The  etiological  relations  of  the  disease,  therefore,  certainly 
still  remain  to  be  discovered. 


Pathological  Anatomy, 

Going  on  the  supposition  announced  above,  and  which  is  ta 
be  still  further  established  below,  that  the  disease  is  identit^al 
with  primary  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns,  we  have  here 
briefly  to  depict  the  anatomical  conditions  in  this  affection. 

Macroscopically  we  encounter  the  usual  appearance  of  gray 
degeneration,  though  here  limited  in  a  symmetrical  manner  to 
the  two  lateral  columns,  and,  indeed,  especially  to  the  posterior 
divisions  of  the  same.  The  gray  discoloration  here  occupies  the 
entire  posterior  half  of  the  lateral  column  in  the  form  of  a  triaur 
gle,  extending  inwards  to  the  posterior  gray  horn,  outwaords  to- 
the  pia  mater,  and  being  somewhat  indistinctly  shaded  off  for- 
wards into  the  healthy  tissue  of  the  lateral  column  (Pig.  11,  a). 
According  to  Charcot  and  Bouchard,  this  very  form  of  the-  gray 
wedge  alone  should  enable  one  to  distinguish  primary  lateral 
sclerosis  from  secondary  degeneration  in  most  of  the  sections- of 
the  cord.  Secondary  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns,  as  a 
result  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  characterized  by  the  fact 
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that  the  inner  posterior  contour  of  the  gmyi 
does  not  reach  the  posterior  liorns,  but 
separated  frum  it  by  a  narrow  ztjne  ol  no 
white  substance,  while  the  gray  discoloratio 
is  true,  here  also  extends  to  the  pia  mater  ( 
11,  b).      Secondary  degeneration,  the  result  i 
brain  trouble,  in  addition  to  its  usual lyapp 
only  on  one  side,  is  said  to  be  distiiiguistiH 
the  fact  that  the  gray  discoloration  has  a 
roundish  form,  standing  out  from  the  snr 
ing  substance  in  sharp  outlines,  and  never  re 
close  to  the  pia  mater  (Pig.  11,  c).    Still 
Fio.  n.-Hiiir  dia-  tiliaracteristics  are  probably  not  absolutely 
SSSTrhl^.nZ^™  versal,  though  they  may,  perhaps,  apply  10 1 
r»u-<i)iiim»..<fh-Mn about  cases,  aud  to  the  greater  pjirt  of  the  - 
4ormi  tvgionK  <i  Form        It  uiust  be  left  to  future  observat^'., 

of  gray  c1lBco]omiioii  In  .- 

CcJir^'o*i*;X^" 'i'^itt  "ii^^^  positively  whether,  in  primary  sclerosis  dl 
|EX''Jl?tiftT'dSlSS  the  lateral  columns,  tlie  innermost  divisions  < 
In  'J^Uliry  .i^eheml  the  auterior  columns,  which,  according  to  Fleck^ 
eM«  uf  tiiu  bmia.  sig,  are  likewise  to  be  reckoned  as  part  ol 

pyramidal  tracts,  are  also  diseased. 

The  degeneration  may  extend  over  the  greater  portiou  of 
length  of  tlie  cord,  from  the  lumbar  region  up  into  th^        \- 
obloiigata,  and  evea  beyond  that,  showing  a  somewhat   - 
configuration  and  intensity  of  the  process  in  the  difierent  1 
verse  sections. 

MhroscopicaUij  we  encounter  the  ordinary  pieture  of  gn]j 
degeneration.     In  view  of  the  iurompleteness  of  the  inrestig 
tions  tlius  far  made,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  establish  a  pi>^idti 
histological  distinction   bet%veen  primarj^  lateral   sclerosis 
secondary  degeneration  of  the  latej-al  columns. 

Among  the  possible  eomplivations  of   lateral   sclerosisL 
must  mention  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  (a  combiE 
which  was  seen  repeatedl}^  by  Westphal,  and  is  also  vei)'  cm\ 
moil  in  the  later  stages  of  tabes) ;  f  urtlierniore,  a  more  or  i 
diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  anterior  columns  ;  and,  finally,  a  lesion < 
the  anterior  gray  horns,  which  constitutes  the  rule  in  tijat  fowl 
of  disease  described  under  the  name  of  sclerose  laterale  amp- 1 
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tropliiqne.  This  degeneration  of  the  anterior  gray  horns  estab- 
lishes itself  by  preference  in  the  ceiTical  enlargement  of  the  cord, 
where  it  involves  greater  or  less  areas,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
interstitial  changes,  especially  induces  degeneration,  atrophy,  and 
disappearance  of  the  large  ganglion-cells  in  the  anterior  horns. 

All  these  statements  await  farther  anatomical  investigations, 
to  render  them  more  precise. 


Pathology  of  Spasmodic  Spinal  Paralysis 
Symptmis. 

The  general  picture  of  the  disease  is  that  of  motor  paraplegia, 
generally  developing  itself  very  slowly,  and  gradually  advancing 
upwards,  to  which  symptoms  of  motor  irritation  early  ally 
themselves — muscular  twitchings,  muscular  tension,  rigidity^ 
and  contractures,  which  lend  to  the  disease-picture  a  peculiarly 
fertile  character.  To  this  is  added  a  very  striking  increase  of 
the  reflex  activity  of  the  tendons,  much  more  rarely  also  of  the 
reflex  action  of  the  skin,  while  there  is  an  entire  absence,  at  least 
for  a  long  time,  of  any  serious  disturbances  of  sensibility,  of  the 
vesical  or  sexual  functions,  and  of  nutrition,  and  cephalic  symp- 
toms likewise  never  arise. 

The  disease  often  begins  at  once,  without  any  further  precur- 
sors, with  the  manifestations  of  motor  weakness  in  one  or  both 
lower  extremities. 

In  other,  not  rare  cases,  however,  this  is  preceded,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  by  evidences  of  sensitive  irritation — 
pain  in  the  back,  dragging  and  tearing  pains  in  the  legs,  formica- 
tion and  other  parsesthesias,  etc.  But  these  are  rarely  severe, 
and  are  generally  of  a  transitory  nature  and  easily  subdued. 

The  motor  disturbance,  which  sometimes  begins  in  both  lower 
exti-emities  at  once,  sometimes  in  one  alone,  and  very  rarely  in 
the  upper  extremities,  consists  at  first  only  in  weakness^  in  being 
more  easily  f  aligned^  and  in  a  certain  heaviness  of  the  limbs. 
This  gradually  becomes  actual  paresis ;  the  legs  grow  quite 
heavy,  the  gait  becomes  dragging,  difficult,  unsteady.  Only  in 
rare  cases,  and  usually  not  until  the  later  stages,  does  this  paresis 
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increase  to  complete  paralysis.    No  ataxy  appears  daring  the 
entire  course. 

But  distinct  manifestations  of  motor  irritation  early  ally 
themselves  to  the  paretic  symptoms.  At  lirst  single  lighter 
twitchingSj  or  jerking  of  the  leg8,  arise,  which  occur  when  sitting 
or  lying  down,  often  appear  at  night,  and  are  very  frequent 
when  fatigued ;  or  there  may  be  a  certain  spasmodic  stiffness^ 
which  arises  on  the  execution  of  certain  movements  and  lasts  for 
a  few  moments.  This  gradually  increases  to  more  continuous 
stiffness,  to  regular  tension  of  the  muscles^  which  appears  on 
active,  and  still  more  on  passive  motion,  and  affects  the  ])atient's 
gait ;  and  finally  it  comes  to  permanent  and  severe  contractures^ 
which  fix  the  limbs  in  a  position  of  extension. 

From  all  this,  as  long  as  the  patients  are  still  able  to  walk, 
there  results  a  very  characteristic  method  of  walking,  the  spas- 
tic gait^  which  we  have  already  previously  described  in  brief 
(p.  97).  At  first  but  slight  indications  of  it  are  to  be  observed ; 
later  the  disturbance  grows  more  distinct;  the  drag^ng  and 
trailing  of  the  legs,  the  drooping  of  the  toes  on  the  ground,  the 
shuffling,  the  disposition  to  raise  oneself  on  the  toes,  keep  grow- 
ing more  marked,  and  in  especially  well-pronounced  cases  a  hop- 
ping sort  of  raising  of  the  body  takes  place  with,  each  step,  and 
a  tendency  to  fall  over  forward. 

On  merely  placing  the  point  of  the  foot  on  the  floor,  while 
sitting,  a  tremor  very  generally  sets  in,  evidently  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  clonic  tn*mbling  on  passive  dorsal  flexion  of 
the  foot.  And  this  is  caused  by  the  ever-present  higJt  degree  of 
increase  in  the  reflex  action  of  the  tendons^  which  can  generally 
be  demonstrated  very  early.  Not  only  does  the  normal  reflex 
action  of  tendons  show  a  very  abnormal  increase,  but  this  also 
appears  quite  actively  in  many  tendons  which  under  normal  re- 
lations show  no  trace  thereof. 

Objective  examination  reveals  no  disturbance  of  sensihility. 
The  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  muscles,  tested  with  the  greatest 
care  and  in  all  directions,  appears  entirely  normal.  Not  the 
slightest  swaying  api)ears  on  closing  the  eyes,  nor  any  trace  of 
nnsteadiness  in  the  twilight.  In  part  of  the  cases  the  reflex 
action  of  the  skin  appears  increased ;  generally,  however,  it  is 
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normal,  sometimes  rather  diminished.  There  is  no  atrophy  qf 
the  muscles.  TJie  functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  en- 
tirely nxyrmalj  as  are  also  the  seanial  functions.  But  little  is  gen- 
erally to  be  seen  of  vaso-motor  disturbances,  neither  are  there  bed- 
sores nor  any  other  trophic  disturbances  of  the  skin.  The  func- 
tions of  the  brain  and  the  cranial  nerves  are  entirely  undisturbed. 

During  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  the  disturbances 
gradually  continue  to  advance  upward.  The  muscles  of  the 
back  and  abdomen  become  paretic  and  rigid,  the  movements  of 
the  trunk  grow  difficult,  sitting  up  and  holding  oneself  erect  be- 
come difficult  or  quite  impossible. 

Then  the  affection  extends  to  the  arms;  this  often  occurs 
tolerably  early,  but  generally  not  till  the  later  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease. Paresis,  heaviness,  and  stiffness  of  the  arms  sets  in  ;  exam- 
ination shows  here  also  an  increase  in  the  reflex  action  of  tendons, 
but  no  disturbance  of  sensibility,  no  ataxy ;  finally,  rigidity  and 
contractures  also  occur,  but  rarely  full  paralysis. 

This  method  of  development  is  not  the  only  and  invariable 
one.  Sometimes  the  affection  passes  from  one  lower  extremity 
first  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  same  side,  and  the  affection 
may  persist  for  a  long  time  (even  for  several  years)  in  tJds  hemU 
plegicform  before  the  other  lower  extremity  is  attacked.  Some- 
times, too,  the  disease  begins  in  the  upper  extremities,  and,  run- 
ning its  course  downward^  does  not  involve  the  lower  extremi- 
ties until  later. 

When  the  disease  has  reached  a  certain  point  of  development, 
it  may  then  remain  stationary  for  a  variable  length  of  time, 
often  for  many  years,  or  show  but  a  scarcely  perceptible  advance. 

Generally,  however,  the  paralysis  eventually  becomes  com- 
plete, the  contractures  increase  in  intensity,  and  the  patients, 
grown  stiff  and  immovable,  are  doomed  to  permanent  lying  still. 
At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  an  entire  absence  of  pain  and  of 
other  disturbances  of  sensibility,  the  vegetative  functions  may 
take  their  regular  course. 

The  disease  in  itself  does  not  appear  directly  to  threaten  life, 
and  patients  generally  die  of  some  intercurrent  disease. 

Now  and  then,  however,  death  is  doubtless  induced  by  the 
extension  of  the  processes  within  the  spinal  cord  to  structures  of 
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the  same,  which  are  more  important  to  life.  The  complications 
o£  the  disease— always  rare — which  betmy  such  an  extension  of 
the  same,  are  muscular  atrophy,  bulbar  symptoms,  disturbances 
of  sensibility,  vesical  weakness,  cystitis,  bed-sores,  etc. 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  individual  symptoms,  we 
must  principally  direct  our  attention  to  the  paresis  and  paraly- 
sis, the  spasms,  rigidity,  and  contractions,  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  gait  resulting  therefrom,  and  to  the  heightened  reflex  action 
of  tendons. 

The  manifestations  of  motor  paralysis  generally  begin  with 
some  fatigue^  insecurity^  weakness^  and  stiffness  of  the  lower 
extremities,  sometimes  of  both  at  once,  but  not  rarely  of.  one  leg 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  other. 

The  legs  feel  as  heavy  as  lead ;  every  prolonged  exertion 
fatigues  the  patients  extremely;  finally,  longer  marches  and 
walks  become  impossible  ;  the  gait  grows  distinctly  draijcging. 

Gradually  it  comes  to  distinct  jjaresis  ;  patients  are  no  longer 
able  to  mise  themselves  on  their  toes,  mu(jh  less  to  maintain  them- 
selves thereon  ;  it  becomes  difficult  or  impossible  for  themto  raise 
their  legs,  if  extended,  while  lying  down ;  the  leg,  extended  at 
the  knee,  offers  less  resistance  to  attempts  at  passive  motion. 

At  the  same  time  all  movements  are  quiet  and  uniform,  only 
sometimes  rather  uncertain  on  account  of  the  paresis.  No  sign  of 
ataxy  is  to  be  noticed.  All  movements  called  for  can  be  exe- 
cuted just  as  quietly  and  certainly  with  closed  as  with  open  eyes. 

Finally,  complete  i)ai*alysis  may  be  developed;  it  is  generally 
confined  to  the  domain  of  single  n^^rves  and  muscles,  but  may 
gradually  extend  further.  The  pamlysis  seldom  becomes  quite 
comj)lete  ;  that  entire  immobility  of  the  limbs,  so  characteristic 
of  many  cases  of  myelitis,  does  not  readily  occur  here. 

This  is  the  usual  picture.  But  sometimes  it  happens  that  the 
disease  begins  unilaterally,  and  retains  its  hemiplegic  foi^mior 
quite  a  while,  a  i)oint  to  which  Berger  called  attention  in  his 
first  work ;  the  paresis  then  extends  from  one  leg  first  to  the  arm 
of  the  same  side,  and  may  exist  in  this  way  for  a  long  time  (as 
much  as  seveml  years)  before  the  weakness  invades  the  other 
leg,  and  finally  the  other  arm.  In  all  these  cases  the  leg  is  more 
paralyzed  than  the  arm. 
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But  now  and  then  the  affection  also  begins  in  one  or  both 
npper  extremities,  and  the  legs  are  not  invaded  by  the  paralysis 
until  later.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  paralysis  of  the  legs  is 
liable  soon  to  become  quite  as  intense  as  that  of  the  arms. 

Very  soon  after  the  signs  of  paralysis,  occasionally  almost 
simultaneously  with  these,  manifestations  of  motor  irritation 
also  show  themselves. 

At  first  they  are  merely  single  jerJcings^  which  arise  under 
the  most  varied  circumstances  while  sitting,  lying  in  bed,  etc., 
and  often  appear  to  the  patient  like  a  sort  of  starting  from 
fright.  The  foot  is  suddenly  raised,  or  the  leg  thrown  some- 
what into  the  air,  or,  on  making  voluntary  movements,  a  species 
of  cramp  sets  in,  single  muscles  or  the  entire  leg  growing  tem- 
porarily stiff.  Often  the  familiar  trembling  on  setting  down 
the  toe  of  the  foot  occurs,  especially  if  the  patients  are  some- 
what fatigued. 

Then  distinct  muscular  tension  is  developed.  At  first,  on 
performing  passive  motion,  there  is  a  doughy,  gradually  increas- 
ing resistance,  which  can  be  overcome  by  increasing  pressure 
and  somewhat  lessened  by  repeated  movements,  but  which  again 
appears  distinctly,  especially  on  brisk  attempts  at  movement. 
Soon  the  tension  also  shows  itself  in  active  movements,  renders 
them  difficult,  makes  them  uncertain,  and  thus  causes  the  paresis 
to  appear  greater  than  it  is  in  reality. 

Finally  it  comes  to  a  permanent  greater  rigidity  of  the  mtbs- 
cleSy  which  gradually  goes  on  developing  to  a  regular  and  high 
degree  of  permanent  contracture.  This  generally  appears  in  the 
lower  extremities  in  the  form  of  a  contracture  with  extension. 
The  legs  are  held  in  the  position  of  rigid  extension,  the  feet  in 
the  extreme  position  of  talipes  varo-equinus,  the  toes  sometimes 
flexed  on  the  dorsum,  and  furthermore  the  legs  are  rigidly  held 
together  by  the  extreme  contracture  of  their  adductors.  The 
rigid  immobility  of  the  legs  is  now  and  then  interrupted  by  a 
clonic  trembling  of  the  feet,  which  may  extend  to  the  entire  legs, 
which  apparently  often  arises  spontaneously,  but  is  probably 
to  be  referred  to  a  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot  produced  in  a  reflex 
manner  or  called  forth  by  touching  the  point  of  the  foot,  and 
which  may  probably  now  and  then  also  be  referred  to  a  volun- 
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tary  eilort.  Contractures  with  flexion  rarely  occur  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and  then  only  in  the  latest  stages. 

The  upper  extremities  are  visited  with  contractures  much  less 
frequently  and  intensely ;  the  arm  is  then  diuwn  to  the  trunk, 
the  forearm  is  in  half  flexion  and  in  pronation,  wrist  and  Angers 
in  a  high  degree  of  flexion.  All  tliese  contractures  naturally  in- 
crease the  helplessness  of  the  patient,  and  ai*e  a  greater  hindrance 
to  the  use  of  the  limbs  than  the  paresis. 

As  long  as  patients  can  still  walk,  these  paralytic  and  spas- 
modic manifestations  result  in  an  extremely  peculiar  and  thor- 
oughly characteridic  galt^  which  we  have  ali-eady  designated 
as  the  "spastic  gait"  (p.  07). 

The  fii-st  thing  noticeable  is  a  certain  dragging  of  the  limbs ; 
the  feet  are  drawn  forward  with  difficulty  ;  they  seem  to  cling  to 
the  ground,  and,  as  they  slide  forward,  produce  a  characteristic 
scraping  noise ;  the  tip  of  the  foot  catches  on  every  little  inequal- 
ity of  the  ground,  and  jiatients  readily  stumble  and  fall.  The 
gait  is  thereby  i-endered  uncertain  and  swaying;  at  every  step 
the  patient  changes  his  centre  of  gravity  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  shoes  mainly  wear  off  at  the  toes  and  outer  boi-der. 
i  In  the  higher  grades  of  the  disturbance,  ])atients  show  a  dis- 

I  tinct  tendency  to  raise  themselves  on   their  toes;    the  friction 

that  takes  place  between  the  ground  and  the  feet  causes  a  cer- 
tiiin  disturbance  of  equilibrium  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  body 
which  is  tending  forwards,  and  thus  the  disposition  arises  to  fall 
over  forwards  and  in  walking  to  adopt  an  increasingly  rapid 
step.  In  some  instances  this  is  further  associated  with  a  peculiar 
hopping  movement,  a  raising  oneself  up  on  the  toes  with  every 
step,  which  produces  a  very  remarkable  effect. 

At  the  same  time  the  legs  are  cairied  in  a  stiff  and  constrained 
manner ;  they  are  locked  closely  to  one  another  and  somewhat 
!  sunken  at  the  knees ;  the  steps  are  small  and  hesitating. 

It  is  evident  at  the  flrst  glance  how  sharply  this  variety  of 
gait  is  distinguished  from  the  ataxic.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
flinging  motion  of  the  legs,  of  throwing  forward  or  turning  out- 
ward the  tip  of  the  foot,  of  stamping  the  heels,  of  holding  the 
knee  stiff  to  a  degree  bordering  on  hyper-extension,  as  in  ataxy  ; 
we  see,  rather,  the  opposite  of  all  this. 
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Tlie  peculiarities  of  the  spastic  gait  are  very  easily  explained 
— ^in  part  by  the  paresis,  which  causes  the  dragging  and  the  catch- 
ing of  the  toes ;  in  part  by  the  muscular  tension,  which  brings 
about  the  stiffness  of  the  movements,  the  closed  position  of  the 
legs,  the  short  steps,  the  scraping  with  the  tip  of  the  foot,  the 
walking  on  the  toes ;  and  in  part  by  the  heightened  reflex  action 
of  the  tendons,  which  probably  explains  the  hopping  movement 
with  every  step. 

At  last,  of  course,  all  walking  ceases,  and  patients  are  able, 
at  most,  to  drag  themselves  around  on  crutches,  or,  with  the 
help  of  their  hands,  to  move  about  by  holding  on  to  chairs  and 
furniture,  dmgging  their  legs  after  them  like  two  sticks,  and 
only  now  and  then  using  them  as  props.  Finally,  patients  are 
doomed  to  continuous  lying  in  bed,  as  sitting  up  often  becomes 
downright  impossible,  on  account  of  the  stiffness  of  their  legs. 

We  have  already,  at  various  places  in  this  work,  referred  to 
another  important,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  absolutely  constant 
symptom  of  the  disease — the  great  increcbse  in  the  reflex  action 
of  tendons.  This  may  be  observed  to  a  very  intense  degree  in 
spasmodic  spinal  paralysis,  inasmuch  as  not  only  those  tendon- 
reflexes  which  normally  exist  in  the  majority  of  people  show  a 
greatly  increased  intensity,  but  many  other  tendons  likewise 
(and  even  other  aponeurotic  structures)  may  be  excited  to  active 
reflex  twitching  through  mechanical  irritation. 

The  reflex  action  of  the  tendon  of  the  patella  is  most  con* 
stantly  increased — not  rarely  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  be 
maintained  in  a  clonic  form  by  the  sudden,  forcible  fixation  of 
the  patella  with  a  blow  downwards.  Not  less  constant  is  the 
increase  in  the  reflex  action  of  the  tendo  AchiUiSj  which  can 
generally  be  maintained  in  the  clonic  form  on  passive  dorsal 
flexion  of  the  foot.  The  rqftex  activity  of  the  tendons  of  the 
adductors  generally  behaves  in  the  same  way.  I  have  repeatedly 
been  able  to  excite  this  by  tapping  over  the  region  of  the  lum- 
bar vertebrae.  Tendon-reflexes,  furthermore,  occur  in  the  lower 
extremities  in  the  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus,  in  the  biceps 
femoris,  the  semi-tendiuosus,  etc.  Reflexes  in  the  quadriceps 
also  sometimes  originate  in  the  upper  broad  end  of  the  tibia. 

The  reflex  action  of  the  tendons  is  generally  no  less  well 
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developed  in  the  upper  extremities.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
biceps  and  triceps  humeri.  Quite  remarkable  reflexes  can  be 
aroused  from  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  as  well  as  from  the 
ulna,  by  tapping — the  first  in  the  biceps,  the  latter  in  the  triceps 
and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  deltoid.  The  flexoi*s  of  the 
fingers  and  the  extensors  of  the  wrist,  as  well  as  the  supinator 
longus,  can  be  excited  in  a  reflex  manner  by  their  tendons; 
also  sometimes  the  interossei  by  tapping  on  the  metacarpal 
bones,  the  deltoid  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  the  pectoralis 
major  from  the  sternum,  etc. 

It  hardly  requires  demonstration  that  in  all  these  cases  we 
have  to  deal  with  nothing  else  than  a  helgJttening  of  tlie  reflex 
processes.  This  appears  as  an  absolute  necessity,  from  some  of 
the  facts  heretofore  communicated,  entirely  aside  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  all  authors  who,  since  the  appearance  of  West- 
phaFs  works  and  my  own,  have  occupied  themselves  particularly 
with  this  circumstance,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
physiological  phenomena  mentioned  could  only  represent  reflex 
processes.  We  must  therefore  refer  the  increase  in  the  tendon- 
reflexes  which  arise  in  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis  to  an  increase 
in  tlie  reflex  activity  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  singular  part  of  it  is  that  this  increase  is  almost  always 
confined  to  this  one  class  of  reflexes  ;  for  the  skin  reflexes  by  no 
means  constantly  show  any  similar  relations.  I  found  them  dis- 
tinctly increased  in  hardly  one-third  of  my  cases ;  in  the  rest 
generally  normal— often  not  at  all  distinctly  present,  but  also 
often  tolerabl}^  lively,  even  if  not  exactly  abnormally  heightened. 
At  all  events,  however,  the  reflex  activity  of  the  skin  by  no 
means  bore  any  relation  to  that  of  the  tendons,  and  the  increase 
of  the  former  certainly  does  not  constitute  an  essential  symptom 
of  s])asmodic  spinal  paralysis. 

The  electrical  excitability  of  the  motor  nertes  never  shows 
any  qualitative,  but  always  merely  insignificant  quantitative 
changes;  in  all  the  cases  more  carefully  examined,  I  found  a  dis- 
tinct, though  slight,  lowering  of  the  far  adic  and  galvanic  ea^ta- 
hility.     I  have  never  yet  found  an  increase  of  the  same. 

All  the  other  symptoms  that  remain  to  be  noticed  are  of  an 
essentially  negative  quality  ;  but  this  very  fact  contributes  not  a 
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little  to  characterize  the  disease.  The  entire  absence  of  every 
disturbance  of  sensibility^  even  on  the  most  careful  testing  of 
the  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  muscles ;  the  absence  of  vesical 
and  sexual  weakness  ;  the  absence  of  muscular  atrophy  and  of 
bed-sores ;  the  entire  absence  of  disturbances  of  the  brain  and 
cranial  nerves^ — are  at  least  as  significant  and  as  important  for 
the  characterization  of  the  disease  as  the  presence  of  paresis, 
muscular  tension,  and  increased  reflex  action  of  tendons. 

Other  isolated  symptoms— and  indeed  of  the  most  varied 
kind—do  occasionally  arise,  but  appear  as  more  or  less  acciden- 
tal features  in  the  disease,  and  will  be  more  appropriately  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  Complications. 

Course^  Duration^  Terminations. 

The  course  of  the  disease,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  very 
slow,  insinuating,  and  chronic.  Months  and  years  may  pass 
before  the  manifestations  have  so  far  developed  that  the  disease 
can  be  recognized  with  certainty.  And  then  the  trouble  often 
remains  stationary  for  years.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  mani- 
festations develop  more  rapidly,  and  may  within  a  few  months 
assume  the  form  of  the  typical  disease-picture. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  always  of  many  years,  and  is 
generally  to  be  reckoned  by  decades.  Complicated  cases  only — 
of  which  we  shall  speak  below— are  sometimes  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  run  their  course  to  a  fatal  termination  within  a  few 
years. 

Among  the  terminations  of  the  disease,  that  in  recovery  is 
probably  the  rarest,  although  not  quite  as  uncommon  in  this 
form  as  in  other  forms  of  chronic  spinal  paralysis.  Already  in 
two  cases  I  have  seen  complete  or  almost  complete  recovery  set 
in.     Several  cases  have  been  materially  improved. 

Generally,  however,  the  disease  remains  stationary  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  or  makes  extraordinarily  slow  progress. 
It  does  not  seem,  of  itself,  to  threaten  life  directly ;  in  most  cases 
death  occurs  through  accidental,  intercurrent  diseases. 

If  complications  arise,  these  may  cause  death ;  thus,  for  in- 
stance, bulbar  symptoms,  or  the  manifestations  of  severe  spinal 
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paralysis,  such  aa  cystitis,  bed-sores,  etc.,  with  their  evil 
quences,  which  produce  gradual  exlmustiun  of  the  patieDi 


Tlieory  of  the  Disease. 

The  theory  of  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis  cannot  as  yet 
firmly  established,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  reports  of  p< 
tuitis.     But  some  isolated  conclusions  niaj^  still  be  drauu 
our  present  physiological  and  pathological  knowledge,  and 
will  here  be  given  in  brief. 

The  essential  features  in  the  symptom-picture  of  sj>: 
spinal  paralysis  are^on  the  one  liand,  ihk^  presence  of  par- 
paralysis,  muscular  tension  and  contractures,  and  the  li*  _ 
ing  of  some  kinds  of  retlex  action  (that  of  the  tendons),  and^oi 
the  otht^r  hand,   the  absence  of  disturbances  of  sensi^*''" 
vesical  aud  sexual  weakness,  of  trophic  disturbances  of  u.  ...  :. 
and  muscles,  of  ataxy,  and  of  all  brain  symptoms. 

From  these  latter  negative  symptoms  we  may,  with  coDidc^ 
alfle  certainty,  exclude  certain  divisions  of  the  spinal  cord  fnaa 
participation  in  the  disease,  viz.:  the  posterior  cohinans,  thepu*' 
terior  gray  horns,  the  centml  gray  substance,  and  probably  alto 
a  great  part  of  the  anterior  gmy  hurus ;  of  coarse,  also  the  bmia* 

We  therefore  only  have  the  so-called  motor  portions  of  ll» 
spinal  cord  left  for  the  localization  of  the  disease,  that  is>  the 
anterolateral  columns,  and  perhaps  also  a  portion  of  the  gray 
substance. 

More  recent  physiological  investigations  unanimously  indinaw 
that  the  lateral  columns  at  least  quite  certainly-  contain  moi*»r 
tractSj  while  we  are  still  uncertain  with  regai^d  to  the  fancUoof 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  columns  proper.  An  irrita- 
tion and  paralysis  of  these  motor  tracts  in  the  lateral  c 
caused  perhaps  by  an  intlammatory  affection,  might  acc^ 
very  well  explain  the  muscular  tensions  and  pareses  present  to 
our  disease.  The  entire  absence  of  atrophy  probably  jnstifi^ 
in  excluding,  with  some  certainty,  disease  of  the  motor 
within  the  gray  substimce  ;  the  same  evidence,  as  well 
failure  of  the  reflexes,  positively  excludes  disease  of  the  antt 
roots — ^therefore  probably  also  disease  of  those  portions  of  tlw 
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htertor  columns  traverst^  by  these  roots.  If,  on  the  basis  of 
present  pliysiological  knowledge,  we  are  to  refer  the  existing 
anitestations  of  motor  irritation  und  paralysis  without  atrophy 
the  muscles  to  any  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  are  tlius 
Dinted  to  the  lateral  columns,  especially  to  the  posterior  divi- 
of  the  same,  which  contain  the  so-called  pyi-amidal  tracts 
the  lateml  colomns  [Pyraniidenseitenstrangbahnen]  (Flechsig), 
Then  the  increase  of  reflex  action  would  still  remain  to  be  ex- 
lined.  This  can  liardly  be  referred  to  disease  or  increased 
ritability  of  the  gray  substance,  as  all  other  symptoms  of  dis* 
af  the  gray  substance  are  wanting.  The  only  exphinatioii 
lies  in  a  lesion  of  the  tracts  M'hicli  control  retlex  action  ; 
ftci-ording  to  the  investi,i:^ations  of  Woroschiloif,  these  also  lie  in 
port  witliin  the  lateral  columns  ;  consequently  we  may  with  pro- 
priety refer  the  symptom  of  increased  reflex  action  of  the  ten- 
dons also  to  a  disease  of  the  lateral  columns* 

Pathological  experiences  coincide  with  this  in  a  significant 
inner.  If  a  unilateral  paralysis,  caused  bj'  cerebral  apoplexy, 
fes  conti-actures  and  increased  reflex  a€ti(;>n  of  tendons  associated 
with  it,  anatomical  investigation  iinirormly  demonstrates  the 
familiar  signs  of  descending  secondary  degeneration  of  the  lateral 
columns  of  that  side.  In  the  numerous  affections  of  the  spinal 
cord,  which  present  as  one  of  their  manifestations  secondary  de- 
generation of  the  lateral  columns  (transverse  myelitis,  myelitis 
from  compression  J  ha>matomyelia,  nuiltiple  sclerosis,  etc*)i  mus- 
enlar  tension,  contractures,  and  increased  reflex  action  of  the  ten* 
dons,  are  found  in  addition  to  tlie  symptoms  of  the  fundamental 
affection.  In  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  Charcot  lias  several 
litnes  anatomically  demonstrated  sclerosis  of  the  lateml  colnmna 
a  very  probable  cause  of  paralysis,  contractures,  and  increased 
iex  action  of  the  tendons.  In  a  rase  of  combined  sclerosis 
of  the  posterior  columns  and  the  lateral  columns,  Westphal,* 
in  addition  to  disturbances  of  sensibility,  found  paralysis 
with  muscular  twitchings  and  muscular  tension,  and  increased 
reflex  action  of  tendons.  As  these  symptoms  never  occur  in 
consequence  of  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns,   they  cannot 
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w«41  be  referred  to  any  tiling  else  tban  the  sclerosis  of  the  latent 
columns* 

Physiological  and  pathological  experiences,  therefore,  wiA  a 
unanimity  that  is  worthy  of  consideration,  point  to  the  latenl 
I'olnmns  as  the  seat  of  disease;  and  we  shall  probably  not  go 
amiss  if,  as  Clmrcot  did  long  ago,  we  accept  a  chronicinfi(» 
maiory  process^  a  sclerosis  of  (he  posterior  dimsiom  of  Of' 
Udernl  columns^  as  the  highly  probable  atiatoraieal  basis  tf 
spasmodic  spinal  paralysis. 

But,  unfortunately,  we  thus  far  lack  conclnsive  reports  of 
post-tuortenis.  Until  we  have  such,  this  assumption  renia^ 
a  very  probable  one  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  exceedingly  vami^Mu.^ 
character  which  still  attaches  to  our  ^'physiological  and  palho- 
logical  experiences"  concerning  the  spinal  cord,  we  shall  dow^D 
to  await  the  definitive  confirniation  of  tliis  view  before  exchMf 
ing  our  clinical  designation  for  an  anatomical  one. 

Complications. 

The  disease-picture  of  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis  does  iQt 
always  appear  in  its  clear,  typical  form.  Quite  apart  from  tho» 
cases  in  which  this  constitutes  only  one  of  the  features  in  lh« 
S3*mptom-picture  of  other  diseases,  and  is  probably  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  expression  of  the  secondary  degenenition  of  llw 
lateral  columns,  we  also  encounter  in  this  form  of  disease,  as 
well  as  in  numerous  other  spina!  diseases,  single  eases  in  wliich, 
while  the  s3nnptom-picture  of  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis  d^- 
ediy  dominates,  it  still  appears  complicated  with  single  svrnp^ 
toms  or  with  whole  series  of  symptoms,  which  give  ei"ideuc§<rf 
the  extension  of  the  disease  to  neighboring  or  remote  portioosdf 
the  spinal  cord. 

In  my  detailed  work  alluded  to  above,  I  have  touched  foBit 
what  more  specifically  on  these  relations,  and  have  pointed  ool 
tli(3  fact  that  there  are  two  series  of  symptoms  in  panicnbr 
which  complieate  the  disease-picture  of  spasmodic  spinal  panl- 
ysis  in  this  way,  and  may  render  the  diagnosis  more  difficolt 
On  the  one  hand  there  are  the  symptoms  of  scleras fs  qf  lAepo^ 
terior  columns,  of  actual  tabes  (sliglit  disturbances  of  sensibility, 
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swaying  on  closing  the  eyes,  slight  vesical  weakness,  lancinating 
pains,  distinct  ataxy,  etc.) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  of 
a  more  or  less  extensive,  more  or  less  progressive  atrophy  of  the 
muscles^  which  arises  by  preference  in  the  upper  extremities. 

So  far  as  complicated  cases  of  the  first  variety  are  concerned, 
to  which  Berger  already  drew  attention,  all  possible  gradations 
of  tabes  symptoms  occasionally  take  place  in  them,  sometimes 
only  slight  subjective  disturbances  of  sensibility,  combined  with 
some  vesical  weakness,  sometimes  lancinating  pains,  parsesthe- 
sias,  and  the  sense  of  a  tight  girdle,  combined  with  indications 
of  ataxy,  swaying  on  closing  the  eyes,  etc. ;  sometimes  the  tabes 
symptoms  (anaesthesia,  ataxy,  vesical  and  sexual  weakness)  may 
even  stand  in  the  foreground,  and  only  the  simultaneous  pres- 
ence of  paresis,  muscular  tension,  and  especially  of  increased 
reflex  action  of  tendons,  gives  evidence  of  the  existence  of  spas- 
modic spinal  paralysis  likewise.  There  are  also  cases  in  which 
the  diametrically  opposite  of  the  typical  forms  of  spasmodic 
spinal  paralysis  and  tabes  are  more  or  less  mingled,  and  in  which 
one  may  be  in  doubt  whether  to  credit  them  more  to  the  one  or 
to  the  other  form  of  disease. 

The  doubt  in  such  cases  may  be  most  easily  solved  on  the 
assumption — which  seems  the  most  natural  and  the  most  appli- 
cable—that we  here  have  to  deal  with  a  combination  of  sclerosis 
of  the  posterior  columns  with  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns. 
Such  cases  have  frequently  been  seen — their  existence  in  the  last 
stages  of  tabes  is  well  enough  known, — ^and  Westphal,  in  the 
work  cited  above,  especially  pointed  out  their  occurrence.  Bnt 
this  question,  too,  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  conclusive  results 
of  post-mortem  examinations. 

In  the  complicated  cases  of  the  second  variety,  likewise,  there 
are  all  possible  gradations  of  muscular  atrophy  to  be  observed. 
Sometimes  one  sees  merely  a  simple,  not  very  high  grade  of  ema- 
ciation of  the  paralyzed  extremities,  with  or  without  scanty 
fibrillar  contractions,  or  there  are  more  distinct  atrophic  condi- 
tions, which  may  remind  one  of  beginning  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  the  upper  extremities,  and 
is  sufficiently  designated  by  the  atrophy  of  the  small  muscles  of 
the  hand,  the  sinking  of  the  inter-meiacarpal  spaces,  the  charac- 
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teristic  claw  shape  of  the  hands,  etc.     But  recently  two 
have  fallen  under  my  obsei*vation  in  which  the  typical  roan 
tations  of  spasmodic,  spinal  paralysis  were  sopph»mented  by| 
atrophy  of  tlie  miii^cles  of  the  hand  on  paretic  upper  ext 

To  explain  this  complication,  we  must  suppose  that  tlei 
rotic  process,  which  we  believe  to  exist  in  the  spinal  cord,exte 
to  the  gray  anterior  horn — with  sjiecial  ease  and  fmi 
the  cervical  enlargement— and  from  here  produces  the  l. 
atropliy  by  lesion  of  the  large  ganglion-cells. 

But  the  liighest  degree  of  this  combination  of  spasmodic! 
nal  paralysis  with  muscular  atroplij-  is  presented  by  those  case 
in  which  the  atrophy  of  the  upper  extrt»mities  shows  a  rapidlrj 
progressive  character,  in  which  bulbar  symptoms  associate  tbeni»| 
selves  with  it  sooner  or  later,  and  within  a  few  years  the  < 
leads  to  a  fatal  termination. 

These  cases,  which  were  formerly  generally  counted  in  vlti 
actual   *' progressive    muscular   atrophy/'    but   which  raay  )^ 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  typical  form  of  the  sam 
late  been  more  carefully  investigatfd,  anatomically  an-i  • 
allyj  by  Clurcot,  who  has  drawn  a  disease*picture  of  thesiu 
his  customary  masterly  manner,  and  given  it  the  name  of 

Sclerose  Laterale  Amyotrophique. 

We  will  here  devote  a  little  space  to  the  discussion  of  tUi 
disease,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  bear  an  undoubted  relationslnr  <• 
spasmodic  spinal  paralysis,  although  it  differs  from  thebtttru 
some  not  unimportant  points.  As  we  do  this  in  a  manaertial 
implies  no  prejudgment  of  the  case,  we  reseiTe  the  right,  in  ''^-^ 
further  investigation  of  this  interesting  disease  should  ju8tiiji*i 
to  as.sign  to  it  anotlier  more  appro])riate  place. 

According  to  Charcot,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  is  clur- 
acterized  as  follows : 

The  disease  generalhi  begins  in  the  upper  exiremitki^^ 
motor  weaknefis^  to  which  a  more  diffuse  musculnr  airopif*^ 
soon  added,  with  fibrillar  twitchings,  etc.  Then  Tnti^culjoir  tf^ 
slon  and  contrachires  are  developed,  which  bring  the  armsioio 
a  permanenfly  deformed  position  :  the  upjier  arm  is  pressed  to^ 
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to  the  trunk,  the  foreann  half  flexed  and  pronated,  hand  and 
fingers  strongly  flexed.  Whatever  movements  can  still  be  exe- 
cuted are  weak  and  tremulous.  The  muscular  atrophy  pn^resses 
rapidly ;  sometimes  there  is  lipomatous  hypertrophy  of  the  same. 

In  a  case,  evidently  belonging  here,  and  which  is  furthermore  of  interest,  because 
the  disease  is  developed  on  a  young  man  who  carries  about  him  the  sequels  of  an 
attack  of  the  **  spinal  paralysis  of  childhood,"  galvanic  examination  shows  the 
most  pronounced  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  extremely  atrophied  muscles  of 
the  upper  extremities,  while  the  excitability  of  the  nerve-trunks  is  nevertheless 
preserved.  In  a  very  marked  case,  Berger  found  normal  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive electrical  excitability  in  the  nerve-trunks. 

After  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  usually  after  from  six  to  nine 
months,  the  lower  extremities  are  also  aUacked;  sometimes  formi- 
cation and  numbness  set  in,  always  x)aresis,  advancing  to  final 
paralysis  ;  to  these  are  added  muscular  tension,  permanent  con- 
tractures, generally  contractures  in  the  position  of  extension,  in- 
creased reflex  action  of  tendons.  At  flrst  there  is  no  atrophy  in 
the  lower  extremities ;  the  muscles  are  tense  and  firm ;  no  anses- 
thesia,  no  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  no  bed-sores.  It  is  not  till 
very  late  that  fibrillar  contractions  take  place,  and  gradually 
diffuse  atrophy  of  the  legs  ;  then  the  contractures  diminish. 

Finally,  in  a  third  stage,  the  manifestations  of  bulbar  paraZ- 
ysis  are  added  to  the  preceding :  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the 
tongue  and  lips,  paresis  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  finally  dis- 
turbances of  respiration,  which  before  very  long  induce  death. 

The  malady  develops  itself  rapidly,  and  is  said  always  to 
induce  death  in  from  one  to  three  years. 

The  characteristics  of  the  disease  then  are :  the  paralysis  and 
contracture,  with  rapid,  diffuse  muscular  atrophy  in  the  upper 
extremities  ;  the  paralysis,  with  contracture  and  afterwards  atro- 
phy in  the  lower  extremities ;  the  final  manifestations  of  bulbar 
paralysis. 

In  a  number  of  post-mortems,  Charcot,  Joffroy,  Gombault, 
and  others,  found  symmetrical  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns 
and  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  anterior  gray  horns,  with  loss 
of  the  large  ganglion-cells. 

Charcot  refers  the  paresis  and  contracture  to  the  sclerosis  of 

the  lateral  columns ;  the  muscular  atrophy  to  the  degeneration  of 
VOL.  xni.-4i 
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the  gray  substance ;  the  bulbar  paralysis  to  the  extension  of  this 
degeneration  to  the  nerve-nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  lateral  sclerosis  is  said  to  be  the  primary  step ;  from  the 
lateral  columns  the  process  passes  over  to  the  anterior  gray 
horns,  perhaps  by  conduction  along  the  physiological  tracts 
which  lead  from  the  lateral  columns  to  the  laige  ganglion-cells 
of  the  anterior  horns. 

The  distinction  between  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  and  the 
typical  form  of  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis  is  evident  from  the 
earlier  involvement  of  tlie  upper  extremities,  from  the  superven- 
tion of  muscular  atrophy  and  of  bulbar  paralysis,  and,  finally, 
from  the  rapid  course  of  the  former.  It  differs  from  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  in  the  fact  that,  in  amyotrophic  lateral  scle- 
rosis, the  atrophy  is  preceded  by  paralysis,  and  that  there  are  con- 
tractures in  the  uniform  atrophy  which  extends  over  whole  mus- 
cular masses,  and  in  its  decidedly  more  rapid  pernicious  course. 

According  to  the  experiences  thus  far  before  us,  which  are  of 
course  by  no  means  final,  the  prognosis  of  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis  seems  to  be  absolutely  unfavorable. 

Further  investigations  with  regard  to  this  interesting  form  of 
disease  are  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Diagnosis. 

The  disease-picture  of  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis  is  so  charac- 
teristic that  it  can  always  be  recognized  with  the  greatest  ease, 
esi)ecially  when  it  is  uncomplicated.  The  sum  of  the  positive 
symptoms  (paresis,  paralysis,  muscular  tension,  contractures, 
increased  reflex  action  of  tendons,  a  development  which  is  slowly 
and,  as  a  nile,  systematically  progressive  from  below  upwards, 
etc.),  and  of  the  negative  symptoms  (absence  of  anesthesia,  of 
vesical  and  sexual  weakness,  of  atrophy,  of  bed-sores,  of  cerebral 
symptoms),  usually  establish  the  prognosis  with  certainty. 

We  must  remember  to  distinguish  it  from  the  following  forms 
of  disease : 

First,  from  myelitis  transversa  (myelitis  from  compression, 
hfiematomyelia,  etc.).  In  this  we  regularly  find,  besides  the 
motor,  also  sensitive  paralysis  of  various  degrees,  vesical 
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ness,  bed-sores ;  the  paraplegia  is  developed  more  rapidly  and 
completely,  but  the  upper  boundary  of  the  paralj  tic  manifesta- 
tions remains  stationary.  Reflex  action  of  the  skin,  as  a  rule,  is 
materially  heightened.  To  this  are  usually  added  extreme  evi- 
dences of  sensitive  irritation,  at  the  beginning ;  furthermore, 
those  manifestations  of  the  disease  which  indicate  the  existence 
of  compression,  etc. 

In  fairly  well-marked  cases,  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis  is 
very  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  tabes  dorsaZis.  In  tabes 
there  are  lancinating  pains,  the  sense  of  a  tight  girdle,  sensitive 
disturbances,  the  lowering  of  muscular  sense,  swaying  on  closing 
the  eyes,  disturbance  of  certain  cranial  nerves,  ataxy,  a  flinging, 
stamping  gait,  vesical  and  sexual  weakness,  no  paresis  or  paraly- 
sis, no  muscular  tension  and  contractures,  the  entire  absence  of 
all  tendon  reflexes.  In  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis  we  have  the 
opposite  of  all  this.  In  all  typical  cases,  therefore,  the  distinc- 
tion will  be  easily  made.  In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  a 
combination  of  the  two  classes  of  symptoms  is  recognizable,  we 
shall  be  enabled,  according  to  the  hints  given  above,  to  recog- 
nize the  greater  or  less  participation  on  the  part  of  each  disease 
by  the  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other  set  of  symptoms. 

This  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from  polio- 
myelitis anterior  chronica  (chronic  atrophic  spinal  paralysis;  see 
farther  on)  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  latter,  a  high  degree  of  atrophy 
of  the  paralyzed  muscles  is  very  rapidly  developed,  with  loss  of 
faradic  excitability  and  with  the  reaction  of  degeneration ;  that 
there  is  an  entire  loss  of  the  reflex  action  of  tendons;  and  that 
contractures,  if  they  do  occur,  at  first  only  attack  the  antago- 
nists of  the  paralyzed  muscles.  The  development  of  the  paraly- 
sis is  furthermore  very  much  more  rapid. 

In  most  cases  the  distinction  between  this  disease  and  mvUi- 
pie  sclerosis  is  easy,  except  when  the  latter,  at  the  beginning, 
makes  its  first  and  only  localization  in  the  lateral  columns,  and 
then  presents  itself  quite  under  the  typical  picture  of  spasmodic 
spinal  paralysis.  In  that  case  a  diagnostic  distinction  between 
the  two  is  simply  impossible.  Not  until  the  moment  when  the 
multiple  sclerosis  makes  further  localizations,  and  causes  these 
to  be  noticed  by  further  more  or  less  characteristic  symptoms 
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(sensitive  disturbances,  psychical  changes,  disturbances  of 
tain  cmnial  nenres,  nystagmus,  ataxy,  trembling,  distTirbaooesj 
of  speech,  etc.),  shall  we  be  able  to  settle  the  diagnosis,  with  i 
creasing  certainty,  in  favor  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

In  distinguishing  between  paralysis  from  lesions  (f 
cavda  equina  and  other  peripheral  paralyses^  the  foUowin 
may  be  considered  as  decisive  symptoms:  the  absence  of  distu 
ances  of  sensibility  and  muscular  atrophy,  the  retention  of  elo 
trical  excitability  and  the  increase  of  the  i*ellex  action  of  tendon 

The  proper  signiticance  of  those  cases  of  spasmodic  spin 
paralysis  which  assume  a  hemiplegic  form  will  easily  be  n?tog- 
nized  on  giving  them  a  little  attention.     Tliey  are  readily  to  btj 
distinguished  from  Brown-Sequard's  unilateral  lesion  of  tbesjtj 
nal  cord,  which  we  shall  des^'ribe  in  the  following  section,  bj  I 
absence  of  crossed  amesthe^^ia  and  other  symptoms  to  be  di&-j 
scribed  in  that  section.      Over  against  cerebral  JtmmpUgia 
must  I'emember  that  spasmodic  spinal  paiulysis,  as  a  rule,  1 
in  the  lower  extremities,  and  advances  but  very  slowly  to  thfl 
upper;  that  the  upper  extremities  are  usually  much  mor< 
attacked  ;  that  muscular  tension  and  contractures  ai-e  d^ 
early  ;  that  disturbances  of  sensibility,  as  well  as  all  sympt 
on  the  part  of  the  head  and  cmnial  nerves,  are  entirely  wantiiig.] 
In  view  of  these  signs,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  be  mistaken. 

The  presence  of  the  symptom-picture  of  spasmodic  sp 
paralysis  in  mixed  and  complicated  forms  of  disease  (tr 
myelitis,  myelitis  from  compression,  multiple  sclerosis,  anrji^^"' 
trophic  lateral  sclerosis  in  connection  with  sclerosis  of  thepc^te-j 
rior  columns,  etc.)  vrill  genemlly  be  easily  I'ecognixed  by  iwj 
characteristic  signs. 


Prognosis. 

According  to  the  experience  thus  far  before  us,  spaanodb 
spinal  paralysis  seems  to  run  a  less  pernicious  course  than  th* 
forms  of  chronic  spmal  disease  thus  far  studied.  On  the  cow 
hand,  it  seems  to  be  compatible  with  an  unlimited  duration  of 
life  (if  very  decided  complications  do  not  exist),  and  this  doiiM* 
less  depends  on  the  absence  of  those  disturbances  of  the  bladd*!^ 
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— <5ystiti8,  bed-sores,  etc.  —which  so  often  bring  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  is  capable  of  improvement, 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  also  of  recovery.  I  have  thus  far  seen  as 
good  as  complete  recovery  in  two  cases,  and  material  improve- 
ment in  three ;  though  it  is  true  that  most  cases  receive  no  bene- 
fit from  treatment.  The  prognosis,  as  regards  life,  is  therefore, 
in  general,  very  favorable ;  as  regards  recovery,  it  is  at  least  more 
favorable  than  in  the  other  forms  of  chronic  myelitis. 

If  complete  paralysis  and  extreme  contractures  have  once  set 
in,  we  can  hardly  expect  any  improvement. 

Certain  complications,  especially  muscular  atrophy,  bulbar 
symptoms,  etc.,  of  course  vitiate  the  prognosis  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Furthermore,  this  is  naturally  also  dependent  on 
the  general  and  special  circumstances  of  the  individual  case. 


Therapentios. 

All  that  we  have  said  above  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
chronic  myelitis,  and  that  of  tabes,  might  also  be  applied  to  the 
therapeutics  of  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis,  as  this  disease  is 
doubtless  most  intimately  related  to  those  just  mentioned. 

As  one  of  the  means  which  has  thus  far,  in  my  own  hands  and 
those  of  others,  afforded  the  best  results,  may  be  mentioned  the 
galvanic  currerU ;  its  application  is  to  be  conducted  entirely 
according  to  the  general  principles  repeatedly  laid  down. 

Aside  from  this,  the  use  of  a  reasonably  conducted  cold-waier 
cure  deserves  the  greatest  confidence ;  gaseous  saline  thermal 
springs  may  also  be  used ;  simple  thermal  waters,  unless  most 
carefully  managed,  are  objectionable. 

Internally  we  may  first  try  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  the 
other  remedies  mentioned  above.  Strychnine  is,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, contraindicated. 

With  reference  to  diet,  method  of  life,  exercise,  living  in  the 
open  air,  the  regulating  of  sleep,  of  sexual  intercourse,  etc.,  I 
refer  my  reader  to  the  discussion  of  these  points  as  cited  above. 
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14.    Unilateral  Lesion  qf  the  Spinal  Oord—Brovm-SequarcPB 
Spinal  Paralysis— Hemiplegia  et  Hemiparaplegia  SpinalU. 

Brawn-Sequardy  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  PhyBioL  and  PatboL  of  the  Central  Nerr. 
Byat.  Philad.   1800. — Rccherchcs  sor  la  transmission  dcs  impressioiia  do  tact, 
de  chatouillemcDt,  de  douleur,  etc.,  dans  la  moGlle  dp.  Joum.  d.  L  Physiol,  de 
rhomme  ct  dcs  animuux.   VI.  pp.  124,  233,  581.  1803.  (Also  contains  most  of 
the  older  cases.) — On  spinal  hemiplegia.   Lancet  1808.  VoL  IL   pp.  5D8,  659, 
755,  821.— Rccherchcs  sur  Ic  trajet  dcs  diverses  esj)tcc8  de  conducteun  d'im- 
prcssions  sensit.  dans  la  moGlle  Cp.   Arch,  de  PhysioL  I.  p.  610  u.  716.   IL  p. 
230  u.  003.   1808  u.  1809.— Vi^m^,  Plaie  de  la  molille  <^p.  dans  la  region  dor- 
sale   Monitdcshdp.   1855.   p.  S3S.— Bland  Hade! iffe,  iMncd.  1865.    May  27. 
— Btuire,  Lancet   1805.  July.   p.  llQ.—  Uapeml'i/y  Zur  Pathologic  des  R.-M. 
Virch.  Arch.  Bd.  35.  S.  301.  1800.— JcKreoM^Z,  Lemons  de  clin.  mfed.  Paris,  1867. 
p.  451. — Bsrroud,  Joum.  dc  mddcc.  dc  Lyon.   Vol.  X.   p.  385.   1868. — Charcot, 
IlOmiparapldgic  dCturmin^c  par  une  tumour,  etc.   Arch,  de  Physiol.   IL  p.  291. 
1800. — C,  J,  F,  Richter,  Full  von  cinsci tiger  Riickcnmarksverletznng.    Disa 
Berlin,  1808.  —  3f.  liosenihtily  Ucbcr  spinale  Ilalbscitenlahmungen.    Oestcrr. 
Zeitschr.  f.  pr.  Ileilk.    1807.   Nr.  47-52.— Klin.  d.  Xervenkrankh.   2.   Aufl.  8. 
3i)5.    1875. — I\n)lH9zi  (CanUini),  AfFcz.  di  una  mcta  laterale  dd  midolL  spin, 
etc.  Morgagni.  Disp.  XL  \^10.—Fiehery  Klin.  Stud.  Qb.  d.  Brown-SCHpiard*sche 
Spinallahmung.   Wicn.  mcd.  Zcitung.    1871.   Nr.  21-23.— IP.  Mueller,  Beitr. 
zur  pathol.  Anat  und  Pbys.  dcs  R.-M.  Fall  1.  JAA\i7\g,l%l\,'-JoffroyetM' 
mon,  Plaic  d.  1.  moGllc  Cp,  dans,  la  r6g.  dorsalo.   Ouz.  mCd.  de  Par.  1873.  Nr. 
0-8. — Charcot  et    Gombaulty  U%,  dissCm.  dcs  centres  ncry.  chcz  line  femme 
sypliil.   Arch.  d.  Phys.  V.  p.  143.   1873. — Riegel^  Ilalbseitige  Ruckcnmarksrer- 
letzung.    Burl.  klin.  Woch.    1873.    Nr.    18.— TVo/^iVr,  Deux  cas  do  l<58ions 
8cl<5reuses,  etc.   Obs.  II.   Arch.  d.  Phywol.  V.  p.  709.  1873.— Xa/^zont,  Sifiloma 
Bulla  porzione  infer,  etc.    II  Morgagni,  1874.    Murzo. — 3f.  Bernhardt,  Hslb- 
scitigc  Uiickcnmarksvcrlctzung.  Arch.  f.  PAych.  u.  Nervcnkrankli.  IV.  8.  227. 
1874. —  Mx,  Einseitigc  Vcrlctzung  des  vcrl.  Marks  u.  s.  w.   CorrespondenzbL  d. 
iirztl.  Vcr.  im  Rheinland.  1874.    Nr.  14.    ((Jentralbl.  1875.   Nr.  22.)— 2?tfrrai, 
Lc)  Spcrimentalc.   1871.   Qcnnajo.   1875.   Nov.   (s.  Virchow-Hirsch  Jahrcsber. 
1871  u.   1875.)— a.  V.  DaWArmi,  Ilalbseitige  Vcrlctzung  des  R.-M.    Diss. 
WQrzb.  1875. — Feder,  Aleuandriui,  Furita  della  meta  destra  del  mid.  cervic 
infer.  Annal.  univers.   Oct.   1870.— 7/.  Koelmer,  Die  Lchre  von  dcr  spinalen 
Ilemiplcgie.   Doutsches  Arch.  f.  klin.  Medic.   Bd.  XIX.   8.  100.    1877. 


Introduction  and  History. 

This  section  treats,  not  of  a  single,  definite  form  of  disease, 
but  of  various  different  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord   (such  as 
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.matic  injuries,  intlammatinn,  com]>ression,  sclerovsis,  tumors, 
ihilis,  etc.),  all  of  wliicli,  however,  by  reason  of  their  definite 
lization,  acquire  sutth  characteristic  features  that  they  may 
tretited  of  under  one  common  head.     Tlie  very  peculiar  pic- 
of  disease  here  presented  dejiends  on  the  hcaltzaiioji  of  the 
le  in  arte  lattral  half  of  Ihe  spiiial  cord — the  more  or  less 
plete  destruction  of  one  entire  lateral  half  of  a  transverse  sec- 
of  the  cord,  while  the  longitudinal  extent  of  the  diseased 
ess  may  var}'  exceedingly. 
To  Brown-vSeqnardj  in  particular,  belongs  the  credit  of  havinj? 
nstively  studied  this  group  of  symptoms,  both  by  means  of 
cal  obseinrations  on  the  human  subject  and  by  numberless 
riments  on  the  lower  animals,  and  of  having  established, 
end  all  doubt,  the  fact  of  its  frequent  occurrence.     He  was 
first  who  asserted,  with  all   positiveness,  tliat  the  sensory 
decussated  in  tlie  spinal  cord  already,  and  who  tliereupon 
onstrated  that  section  of  on*>half  of  tht3  spinal  cord  produced 
te  a  peculiar  group  of  symptoms,  tlie  eliief  characteristic  of 
h  consists  in  the  crossed  sensory  and  motor  paralysis.     This 
srtion  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  vigorous  war  among  physiolo- 
which  may  now  be  considered  as  virtually  settled  in  favor 
rown-Sequard. 
In  his  great  work,  which  appeared  in  1863,  this  author  also 
eavored  to  establish  these  physiological  facts  as  applying  to 
,n,   and  for  this  purpose  collected  and  critically  worked  up 
h  clinical  material  as  could  be  obtained.     In  so  doing  he 
ted  the  pathology  of  unilateral  lesions. 
It  is  true  that,  before  Brown -Scquard's  labors,  a  number  of 
s  belonging  under  this  liead  had  been  described  in  litei'uture 
example,  by  Monod,  Charles  Bell,  Gintrac,  and  others),  but 
lerally  without  any  comprehension  ot  the  pathogeny  of  the 
e.     These  cases  were  first  caused  to  be  understood  through 
tlie  labors  of  Brown-Sequard. 

Since  the  accomplishment  of  this  fundamental  work,  numer- 
ous observations  have  been  publislied  under  this  head.     Iii  some 
Jbw,  immaterial  points,  they  have  served  to  extend  and  render 
^kre  precise  the  doctrines  of  Brown-Sequard,  but  in  all  essential 
^■Jlnts  thev  have  served  only  to  confirm  and  establish  those  doc- 

I 
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trines.  Quite  recently  Koebner  lias  put  forth  an  ample  tzeatiae 
on  this  affection,  based  on  a  collection  of  most  of  the  known 
cases. 

Dcfinitioii. 

What  we  propose  to  do  here  is  to  present  a  brief  and  essen- 
tially symptomatic  picture  of  those  forms  of  spinal  disease 
which,  anatomically  speaking^  have  only  this  much  in  common 
—that  they  are  more  or  less  sharply  and  more  or  less  completely 
localized  on  one-half  of  the  spinal  cord,  while  they  may  vary  as 
to  their  longitudinal  extent,  or  as  to  the  height  at  which  they  are 
situated. 

These  cases  are  clinically  characterized  by  unilateral  motor 
paralysis — either  hemiparaplegia  or  hemiplegia— on  the  side  of 
the  lesion ;  by  crossed  anaesthesia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body ;  by  symptoms  refemble  to  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  and  cor- 
responding exactly  with  the  height  at  which  the  lesion  is  situa- 
ted ;  and  by  a  series  of  other  manifestations  which  may  vary  very 
much,  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  process,  but  which 
are  also  sevei-ally  very  cliaracteristic  of  the  different  portions  of 
the  spinal  cord  which  may  be  affected. 


Etiology  and  Patholopcal  Anatomy. 


\ '  As  we  have  in  this  connection  to  deal  with  various  kinds  of 

'  '  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  cannot  very  well  speak  of  any  spe- 

■  ;  cial  etiology.     The  causes  which  respectively  give  rise  to  these 

various  lesions  may  also  serve  as  causes  of  the  unilateral  par- 
alysis. 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  enumerate  those  pathological  pro- 
cesses in  the  spinal  cord  which  occasionally  affect  one-half  of 
the  cord  ;  if  any  one  so  chooses,  he  may  regard  these  as  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  the  "unilateral  lesion." 

By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  is  to  be  found  in  traumatic 

injuries  which  happen  to  involve  only  one-half  of  the  spinal 

cord,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  perform  the  exi)eriment  of  cutting  one 

,    j  lateral  half  of  the  cord  in  man.    Instances  of  wounding  of  the 
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spinal  cord  by  blows  with  a  knife  or  dagger  are  especially  fre- 
quent in  literature  (see  the  cases  of  Brown-Sequai-d,  Vigues,  W. 
Mueller,  Riegel,  Joflfroy,  Vix,  and  others).  Such  pointed  instru- 
ments may  very  easily  reach  the  spinal  cord  through  a  wound  at 
the  side  of  the  spinal  column,  may  penetrate  the  cord  more  or 
less  deeply,  and  more  or  less  completely  divide  one-half  of  the 
same.  The  position  of  the  intervertebral  fissures  readily  ex- 
plains wliy,  in  the  majority  of  such  instances,  only  one-half  of 
the  cord  is  wounded. 

Compression  of  the  spinal  cord  from  without  is  the  next 
cause  which  not  infrequently  affects  one-half  of  the  cord  mainly 
or  exclusively,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  manifestations  of  a  unilat- 
eral lesion.  This  may  arise  from  meningeal  tumors  (cases  of 
Charcot,  Gintrac,  Or6),  or  from  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  ver- 
tebrae (cases  of  Brown- Sequard),  or  doubtless,  also,  through  intra- 
meningeal  effusion  of  blood.  It  is  probably  in  this  category  that 
we  should  place  those  cases  in  which  the  manifestations  of  a 
unilateral  lesion  are  developed  after  falling  headlong  or  falling 
upon  one's  back. 

But  the  same  array  of  symptoms  may  likewise  be  called  forth 
by  processes  developed  within  the  spinal  cord  itself  in  one  of  its 
lateral  halves.  This  has  been  seen  to  occur  as  the  result  of 
hemorrhage  in  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  (Monod's  case) ;  as 
the  result  of  a  unilateral  circumscribed  sclerosis  (Troisier's  case); 
as  the  result  of  chronic  myelitis^  developed  in  consequence  of 
taking  cold  or  of  concussion  of  the  spine,  or  spontaneously  and 
gradually  (Uspensky,  Radcliflfe,  Paoluzzi,  etc.) ;  as  the  result  of 
an  intramedullary  tumor  (Gendrin) ;  and  finally,  as  the  result  of 
syphilitic  affections  (Charcot  et  Gombault,  Lanzoni).  In  short, 
all  possible  acute  or  chronic  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  may 
produce  the  features  of  unilateral  lesion  whenever  they  extend 
over  the  gi-eater  part  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord. 

Symptoms. 

The  characteristic  group  of  symptoms  belonging  to  a  unilat- 
eral lesion  may  either  be  developed  very  gradually  and  insid- 
iously or  quite  suddenly.      This,  of  course,  depends  altogether 
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upon  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  lesion :  the  stab  of  a  knife 
calls  the  entire  group  of  symptoms  into  being  at  one  blow;  a 
circumscribed  sclerosis  induces  but  a  very  gradual  development 
of  these  symptoms. 

The  peculiar  signs  of  tliis  affection  are  as  f oUows :  On  the  side 
of  the  lesion  there  is  motor  paralysu^  which  is  confined  to  this 
side,  therefore  is  unilateral,  which  may  merely  involve  one  leg 
(hemiparaplegia),  or,  if  the  lesion  is  situated  higher  up,  may  also 
attack  tlie  arm  of  the  same  side  (spinal  hemiplegia).  A  marked 
contrast  is  presented  by  the  other  side,  the  one  opposite  to  the 
seat  of  tlie  lesion,  which  is  either  entii-ely  free  from  all  motor 
paralysis,  or  is  affected  only  to  a  slight  and  subordinate  degree. 

Evidences  of  taso-motor  paralysis  are  also  generally  found 
on  the  side  of  the  lesion^  especially  if  the  affection  has  been 
rapidly  developed  (as  in  traumatism,  hemorrhage,  etc.).  The 
temperature  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  appears  more  or  less  ele- 
vated, to  the  extent  of  1.8°  Fahrenheit  and  more. 

Muscular  sensibility  and  muscular  sense  are  diminished  on 
the  affected  side,  according  to  the  evidence  of  various  observers 
(Brown- Sequard,  Burresi,  Vix).  Lanzoni  alsr»  found  electro- 
muscular  sensibility  lowered  on  the  affected  side ;  while  in  one 
case,  in  which,  it  is  true,  the  paralysis  was  but  incomplete,  Bern- 
hardt found  the  so-called  sense  of  power  [Kraftsinn]  retained. 

Th(5  sensibility  of  the  skin,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  very 
remarkably.  The  entire  paralyzed  side  shows  more  or  less  con- 
siderable hyperasthesia  for  all  qualities  of  sensation.  Impres- 
sions of  touch,  of  temperature,  or  of  pain  are  recognized  with 
extraordinary  and  even  with  painful  acuteness ;  sensitiveness  to 
tickling  is  (exceedingly  marked  and  disagreeable ;  the  test  by 
means  of  Weber's  compasses  usually  demonstrates  greater  acute- 
ness in  the  power  of  localizing  sensations  of  touch.  Sometimes, 
however,  this  liypencsthesia  is  limited  to  certain  single  varieties 
of  sensibility. 

The  hyperc'esthetic  region  of  skin  is,  in  many  instances, 
bounded  above  by  an  anaesthetic  belt^  generally  narrow,  though 
sometimes  wider,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  height  and 
longitudinal  extent  of  the  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  some 
instances  another  narrow  hypercesthetic  zone  may  be  demon- 
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strated  above  the  ansBSthetic  belt,  the  former  extending,  although 
with  less  distinctness,  to  the  opposite  side,  and  surrounding  this 
likewise  as  with  a  girdle. 

The  conditions  of  reflex  action  on  this,  the  paralyzed  side, 
are  variously  reported  in  different  instances :  Paoluzzi,  Riegel, 
and  others  have  found  reflex  action  increased ;  Bazire,  Brown- 
Sequard,  and  others  have  found  it  diminished.  Very  special 
interest  might  here  be  attached  to  the  state  of  reflex  irritability 
of  the  tendons,  and  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  this  has,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  not  been  tested  at  all.  In  one  case  of  uni- 
lateral lesion  caused  by  an  intramedullary  tumor,  I  found  the 
reflex  irritability  of  the  tendons  materially  increased.  In  a  case 
of  traumatic  unilateral  lesion  Joffroy  and  Solmon  report  the 
existence — though  not  until  several  weeks  after  a  traumatic  uni- 
lateral lesion — of  clonic  spasm  of  the  dorsum  of  the  paralyzed 
foot.     (Secondary  degeneration  of  the  lateral  column  1) 

On  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  seat  of  lesion  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  are  found : 

There  are  no  motor  disturbances^  or  they  are,  at  most,  ex- 
tremely insignificant;  all  movements  can  be  executed  easily, 
safely,  and  powerfully.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  muscles^  as 
well  as  electro-muscular  sensibility  (Lanzoni),  is  retained. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  or  less  complete  ancesthesia  of  the 
skin  exists  to  a  height  corresponding  with  that  of  the  lesion. 
All  varieties  of  sensibility — that  to  touch,  temperature,  pain,  and 
tickling— are,  as  a  rule,  equally  affected,  though  sometimes  one 
may  be  somewhat  more,  another  somewhat  less  so.  There  may 
even  be  very  well-defined  partial  paralysis  of  sensation,  as  in  a 
case  reported  by  Koebner.  The  anaesthesia  extends  exactly  to 
the  median  line  of  the  body,  as  may  be  distinctly  demonstrated 
on  the  trunk,  the  scrotum,  etc. 

Now  and  then  a  narrow,  slightly  hypercesthetic  zone  may  be 
found  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  anaesthetic  region,  the  former 
corresponding  with  the  similar  zone  of  the  other  side. 

Reflex  action  generally  seems  to  be  retained  and  normal  on 
this  side,  although  in  some  cases  it  has  been  found  to  be  in- 
creased (Brown-S6quard,  Bazire).  In  the  case  above  referred  to 
I  found  it  normal. 
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On  this  side,  too,  there  is  no  ^aso-motor  pardlyHs — ^at  least, 
in  recent  cases.  The  temperature  is  normal,  and  therefore  lower 
than  that  of  the  pai*alyzed  side.     Sometimes,  however,  and  this 

seems  to  be  especially  true  where 
/  V  the  affection  has  existed  for  a  long- 

er time,  the  reverse  is  found  to 
be  the  case :  the  anesthetized  is 
warmer  than  the  paralyzed  cdde, 
which  latter  then  shows  an  abnor- 
mally low  temperature. 

In  the  accompanyiDg  diagrram  the  cliar- 
actcristic  difference  in  the  two  sides  is  rep- 
resented, so  far  OS  it  relates  to  the  skin  symp- 
toms. It  is  assumed  that  there  is  a  onilateral 
lesion  of  but  slight  longitudinal  extent  about 
the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region,  in  the  left 
half  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  left  lower 
extremity  and  left  lower  half  of  the  trunk 
show  motor  and  vaso-motor  paralysis,  as 
well  OS  hypcncsthcsia  of  the  skin  (a);  aboTe 
this  there  is  a  narrow  ansesthetic  zone,  cor- 
responding to  the  longitudinal  extent  of  the 
lesion  (&);  and  above  this  again  a  narrow 
hy])encsthetic  zone,  which  likewise  extends, 
like  a  girdle,  over  the  right  side  (e),  Hie 
right  side  shows  complete  ansBsthesia  {d). 

This  diagram  would  be  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  lesion.  If 
the  lesion  is  situated  higher  up,  the  upper 
extremity  may  fall  within  the  domain  of  the 
anaesthetic  zone  (b)\  or,  if  the  lesion  were 
seated  still  higher,  this  zone  would  fall  in 
the  region  of  the  throat  and  neck,  and  the 
upi>er  extremity  would  become  hypenesthetic 
and  paralyzed.  If  the  longitudinal  extent 
of  the  lesion  increases,  the  width  of  the 
aniesthctic  zone  ijbi)  also  increases;  it  may,  for  instance,  extend  over  the  entire 
length  of  the  trunk,  and  then  the  characteristic  differences  of  sensibility  between 
the  two  sides  would  appear  only  on  the  lower  extremities. 


Fi<*.  12.  Dlnfrrammatlc  repTenentation  of  tho 
akin  8yinpt<>mH  in  iinilatoral  IcKion  of  the  donwl 
portion  of  tho  Hpinul  troni  on  th»  left  nido.  Tho 
dia;;nniil  nhB4linK  HiKtiifle«  motor  ami  vaw)-motor 
panilyttiH;  tho  viTtical  HhuulinK  HiKniflcii  anim- 
thcnia  of  the  nkin :  tho  dotted  shadiuK  indicates 
hyiMjraMthcHia  of  the  skin. 


Aside  from  these  main  symptoms   of   a  unilateral  lesion, 
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other  less  constant  and  less  characteristc  manifestations  may 
be  observed  in  individual  instances. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  painful  feeling  qf  con- 
striction at  the  height  of  the  lesion;  also  with  all  sorts  of 
painful  sensations  (burning,  darting,  boring  pain,  etc.),  which 
sometimes  occur  most  prominently  on  the  anaesthetic  side,  some- 
times on  that  which  is  paralyzed  and  hypersesthetic,  and  some- 
times on  both  sides. 

Distinct  disturbances  in  the  evactuUion  qf  the  bladder  and 
bowels  are  almost  always  present.  In  the  acute  traumatic  cases 
it  is  especially  common  to  find  severe  paralytic  symptoms  at 
the  beginning  of  the  attack  (complete  retention  or  complete  in- 
continence, involuntary  stools,  etc.),  which,  however,  generally 
soon  recede  and  give  place  to  lighter,  more  permanent  troubles 
(weakness  of  the  bladder,  weakness  of  the  sphincters).  Some- 
times these  disturbances  are  very  insignificant. 

The  sexual  powers  act  in  the  same  way ;  generally  are  more 
or  less  diminished,  though  sometimes  they  remain  unchanged. 

Decided  emaciation  of  the  paralyzed  side  generally  sets  in 
quite  early,  sometimes  making  remarkably  rapid  progress.  This 
symptom  is  also  present  in  quite  chronic  cases. 

Corresponding  to  this,  the  paralyzed  side  has,  in  a  number 
of  instances,  shown  a  notable  lowering  offaradic  irritability 
(W.  Mueller,  Joflfroy,  and  Solmon).  This  is  a  point,  however,  on 
which  further  observation  is  much  needed.  In  a  very  chronic 
case  of  mine,  which  had  arisen  spontaneously,  there  was  moder- 
ate emaciation  and  but  slight  diminution  of  electrical  irritability. 
Everything  probably  depends  uj)on  the  seat  and  the  nature  of 
the  lesion. 

Among  the  more  rare,  although  not  less  interesting  symptoms, 
we  may  mention  the  occurrence  of  gangrenous  bed-sores  on  the 
ancBsthetized  side  (Viguds,  Charcot,  Jo&oy  et  Solmon),  and  the 
development  of  an  inflammatory  knee-joint  affection  in  the  par Or 
lyzed  leg  (Vigues,  Joffroy  et  Solmon). 

Finally,  we  must  not  fail  to  mention  that  the  two  last  named 
observers,  with  the  return  of  motility  in  their  case,  witnessed  the 
occurrence  of  well-marked  ataxy. 
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Pathological  Physiology  of  the  Disease. 

Physiologists  have  instituted  nnmberless  experiments  on  the 
conrse  of  the  motor,  vaso-motor,  and  sensitive  tracts,  from  the 
brain  through  the  cord  to  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  have 
especially  and  thoroughly  ventilated  the  question  of  the  crossing 
of  the  various  tracts. 

The  course  of  the  motor  tracts  was  soon  made  clear,  and  there 
are  no  longer  any  serious  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
this.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  the  most  part  they  decussate 
high  up  in  the  spinal  cord  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the 
pyramids,  and  the  motor  tracts  for  each  side  of  the  body  run  in 
that  same  side  of  the  cord.  Section  of  the  right  side  of  the  cord, 
therefore,  causes  motor  paralysis  of  the  right  extremities  and  the 
right  half  of  the  trunk. 

The  interesting  results  of  Flechsig^s  researches  *  have  shown  eren  this  relation  to 
be  only  partly  correct  It  appears  that  the  pyramidal  tracts  only  in  part  punae  a 
crossed  course  (in  the  posterior  lateral  columns),  and  in  part  run  their  coarse 
uncrossed  (at  the  inner  portion  of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  same  side — [HtQ- 
senvorderstrangband]).  A  vicarious  relation  exists  between  these  two  portions; 
sometimes  the  greater  part  of  the  tracts  runs  in  the  lateral  columns  and  is  crossed, 
sometimes  in  the  anterior  colunms  and  is  uncrossed.  Consequently,  very  variable 
symptoms  may  arise  on  unilateral  section  of  the  spinal  cord :  complete  paralysis  on 
the  side  of  section,  or  complete  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side,  or  incomplete  bila- 
teral paralysis.  The  first  of  these  conditions,  according  to  pathological  experience, 
is  by  far  the  most  frequent 

What  lias  been  said  of  motor  tracts  is  also  true  of  vaso-motor 
tracts^  at  least  to  a  great  degree ;  indeed,  more  recent  investiga- 
tions have  again  proved  that  the  principal  mass  of  these  tracts 
run  their  course  in  the  lateral  columns,  and  are  uncrossed.  A 
lesion  of  these  tracts  would  therefore  manifest  itself  upon  the 
same  side  of  the  body.  At  the  same  time,  their  relations  are 
somewhat  complicated  by  the  existence  of  the  nerve-centres  lying 
within  the  spinal  cord  itself,  which  have  recently  been  demon- 
strated by  Goltz  and  others. 

*  Pavl  FUelisig,  Die  Leitungsbahnen  iiu  Gehlm  und  BUokenmark  des  Menaohen. 
Leipzig,  1870.  8.  291. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  difference  of  opinion  long  existed  with 
regard  to  the  point  of  crossing  qf  the  sensitive  tracts.  Brown- 
Sequard  was  probably  the  most  positive  in  liis  assertion,  based 
upon  his  numerous  experiments,  of  their  complete  crossing  with- 
in the  spinal  cord/  He  stated  that  the  sensitive  tracts,  conduct- 
ing the  sensations  of  touch,  temperature,  pain,  and  tickling,  de- 
cussated with  those  of  the  other  side  very  near  their  point  of 
entrance  into  the  spinal  cord,  and  then  ran  to  the  brain  in  the 
opposite  half  of  the  cord.  The  only  tracts  which  did  not  take 
part  in  this  crossing,  but  ran  tlirough  the  cord  on  their  own  side 
of  the  body,  like  the  motor  tracts,  were  said  to  be  those  concerned 
in  the  phenomena  of  muscular  sense  (which  enter  the  cord  with 
the  anterior  roots).  Brown-Sequard  also  gave  other  details  which 
have  thus  far  not  proved  of  so  much  practical  importance.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  four  different  conducting  tracts  cross  at  dif- 
ferent heights  ;  those  concerned  in  the  sensation  of  temperature 
crossing  somewhat  earlier  than  the  rest.  During  their  farther 
course  they  lie  separated  from  one  another  within  certain  definite 
segments  of  the  cord,  the  sensitive  tracts  of  the  lower  extremities 
being  said  to  lie  behind  those  of  the  upper  extremities  in  the  cer- 
vical portion  of  the  cord. 

These  teachings  were  long  combated  by  many.  But  in  more 
recent  times  they  have  won  universal  recognition,  esj)ecially  on 
the  basis  of  numerous  pathological  observations  made  on  man. 
Even  Schiff^  has  recently  admitted  their  correctness  for  man, 
and  it  appears  that  part  of  the  opposition  to  these  teachings  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  relations  of  these  tracts  is  not  the  same 
in  all  classes  of  animals,  but  that  incomplete  decussations  fre- 
quently occur.  It  has  likewise  been  proved  that  centripetal 
fibres  concerned  in  the  production  of  reflex  action  also  have  a 
crossed  course  within  the  cord  (Miescher,  Nawrocki). 

Section  of  one-half  of  the  spinal  cord  would  therefore  cause 
ansesthesia  of  the  opposite  side  for  sensations  of  touch,  pain, 
temperature,  and  tickling,  while  on  the  side  of  section  these  sen- 


1  Comptes  rendus  de  la  Soc.  de  Biolog.  1849.  Gaz.  hebdom.  18M.  NO0.  81  and  8G. 
Journ  de  la  Physiol  de  Thoinme,  etc.  1858.  Vol  I.  p.  176. 
■  Centralblatt  f .  d.  medio.  Wiasenach.  1872.  Kd.  49. 
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sations  would  be  retained,  but  that  of  muscular  sensibility  would 
be  lost,  wluch,  in  its  turn  again,  would  be  retained  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 


The  accompanying  diagram  gires  a  representation  of  the  conne  of  the  principal 
oondttcting  tracts  within  the  spinal  cord.    The  motor  and  Taso-motor  tracts  (l  and 

1'),  which  make  their  entrance,  or 
rather  their  exit,  throuj^  the  anterior 
root  (e),  remain  on  the  same  side  of 
the  spinal  cord.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  tracts  concerned  with  mus- 
cular sensibility  (2  and  2^).  The  sen- 
sitive tracts  conoemed  in  the  sensa- 
tions of  touch,  temperature,  pain,  and 
tickling  (3  and  S'),  which  enter 
through  the  posterior  roots  (A),  at 
onco  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  pursue  their  course 
upward  on  that  side.  Section  through 
the  right  half  of  the  q>inal  cord  at  the 
height  of  a  would  then  affect  the  mo- 
tor, vaso-motor,  and  muscnlo-aensitive 
tracts  of  the  right  side  (1  and  2)  and 
the  cutaneous  scnsitlTe  tracts  of  the 
left  side  (30- 

Physiologists  have  fu^ 
thermore  discovered  the  fact 
that  section  of  one-half  of  the 

prindpal  imrtn  within  the  Hpliml  o.ni  bcloiiKluK  to  one  ^P"*"^  ^"^"-  OUUSeS    U,    IllgU  Ue- 

palr  ot  nervw.    r,  anterior,  A,  |Kwt4*rior  root.    1,  motor  (rrt^t^  nf  /*^///rr}j>no/jf  /itJ^/kr/vo/Z/i. 

and  viuo  in.)ti>r  tractM.    2,  tnntn  fi.r  niUMiiilar  HtanUblllty.  &'  ^^  ^^  ^  UCU/CCiriHf  flJ/per(SSV/ie' 

a,  tracM  for  cuUneoiw  ncnKibility  on  the  right  Bide ;  r,  _.•       ^^jj.^    ^^.^^    ^iJ^     ^— *.   ^J 

y,  8'.  the  mnio  on  the  left  xide.    The  arrows  indicate  the  SlU   Of  1116  Same   S'la€j  OXtenCl- 

direotion  of  i>hy«iulugical couducUun.  •  .  .,  .    ^,  ^ 

mg  to  all  varieties  of  sensa- 
tion. This  fact  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It 
is  in  part  referred  to  the  secondary  inflammation  of  the  cord 
following  the  wound,  and  the  greater  irritability  of  the  sensitive 
tracts  caused  by  this  inflammation;  and  in  part  to  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  controlling  influences  which  hold  the  irritabil- 
ity of  the  sensitive  nerves  within  bounds,  and  whose  tracts  re- 
main on  the  same  side  of  the  cord. 

The  conditions  of  reflex  acliarij  on  unilateral  section  of  the 
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cord,  do  not  seem  to  have  received  sufficient  study  at  the  hands 
of  physiologists ;  we  still  lack  definite  teachings  on  this  subject. 
The  conditions  seem  to  vary  somewhat  in  different  animals ;  at 
all  events,  the  relations  of  reflex  action  to  unilateral  section  of 
the  spinal  cord  are  not  established  with  sufficient  certainty  to 
admit  of  our  deducing  a  law  therefrom.  Nor  do  pathological 
observations  on  man  lead  to  satisfactory  conclusions  on  this  sub- 
ject. According  to  Woroschiloff's  experiments  it  would  appear 
that  the  fibres  which  control  or  check  reflex  action  in  a  given 
lower  extremity  run  their  course  principally  in  the  same  half  of 
the  cord,  those  which  call  forth  reflex  action  principally  in  the 
opposite  half  of  the  cord. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  well-authen- 
ticated facts  entirely  to  explain  the  most  important  manifesta- 
tions of  unilateral  lesions.  In  case  of  simple  unilateral  section 
(for  instance,  at  a  in  Fig.  13),  we  find  motor  and  vaso-motor 
paralysis  of  the  same  side,  together  with  a  diminution  of  muscu- 
lar sense,  and  a  high  degree  of  cutaneous  hypersesthesia.  On 
the  opposite  side  there  is  complete  anaesthesia  of  the  skin,  whilo 
mobility  and  muscular  sense  are  retained,  and  the  fulness  of  the 
blood-vessels  is  normal.  In  fact,  the  correspondence  of  such 
cases  with  the  results  obtained  in  physiological  experiments  is 
quite  complete. 

If  the  unilateral  lesion,  however,  is  of  somewhat  greater  lon- 
gitudinal extent,  if  it  extends  over  the  domain  of  several  enter- 
ing roots,  then  another  characteristic  symptom  arises  in  the  form 
of  an  anaesthetic  zone  on  the  paralyzed  side,  lying  above  the  hy- 
peraesthetic  region,  and  corresponding  with  the  latter  in  width. 
The  origin  of  this  anaesthetic  zone  is  easily  explained.  It  is  due 
to  the  implication  of  root-fibres  of  the  same  side  hqfore  their 
crossing ;  the  more  of  these  implicated,  the  wider  will  be  the  an- 
aesthetic zone  ;  in  progressive  cases  it  may  gradually  extend  over 
the  entire  trunk. 

This  relation  may  also  be  made  clear  by  a  simple  diagram.  Fig.  14  representB 
the  coune  and  the  crossing  of  the  senaitiTO  Derre-tracts  of  five  auccesslTe  pairs  of 
posterior  nerve-roots.  If  we  now  suppose  a  lesion  of  the  right  half  of  the  cord,  ex- 
tending over  the  shaded  space,  this  wiU  inyolre  the  sensitire  tracts  of  the  nerye- 
roots  1\  2\  and  3'  of  the  left  side  as  well  as  the  sensitiTe  tracts  of  all  roots  on  the 
VOL.  XIII.— 42 
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left  side  coming  from  stall  farther  back,  thai  caosing  a  croeaed,  left-fided  aoselhe- 
sia  as  high  as  the  root  8^  It  will,  however,  at  the  same  time  inToWe  the  senntiTe 
tracts  of  the  roots  2,  8,  and  i  on  the  right  side,  and  will  cause  anseathena  within 

the  domain  of  these  nenres ;  this  ansBathesia 
/•-J*         J'-#'  will  therefore  be  zone-like,  occurring  on  the 

side  of  the  lesion,  while  all  scnsltiTe  tracts 
entering  behind  the  roots  inToWed  croMorer 
to  the  left  side  onscathed,  and  contiinia  UmIt 
ooarM  nndistarbed  to  the  brain. 


The  narrow  hypenesthetic  zone 
in  some  cases  observed  above  the 
anaesthetic  belt — and,  indeed,  to  a 
more  marked  degree  on  the  side 
of  lesion  than  on  the  opposite  side 
—is  explained  by  Brown-Sequard 
on  the  ground  tliat  the  descending 
fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  fall 
within  the  range  of  the  lesion.  It 
is  a  matter  of  no  practical  signifi- 
cance. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  charac- 
teristic manifestations  of  a  unilate- 
ral lesion  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  known  physiological  facts. 
This  is,  likewise,  none  the  less  true 
with  regard  to  certain  manifesta- 
tions which  supervene  when  the 
seat  of  the  lesion  is  very  high,  in 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord.  These  manifestations  consist, 
for  example,  of  vaso-motor  disturbances  in  the  face,  on  the  side 
of  lesion,  and  the  corresponding  half  of  the  head ;  in  evidences 
of  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  on  the  same  side 
(contraction  of  the  pupil,  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure, 
sinking  of  the  eye  in  the  orbit),  etc. 


Fio.  14.  Diairrainmatfc  reprewenUtton  of 
the  iMlon  of  wonitlTe  tractii  in  nnilatenU  lo- 
tion of  the  right  nide,  tu  the  extent  of  th« 
Mhaded  Rpeoe.  All  neniiitiTe  tracts  of  corre* 
■ponding  height,  m  well  as  tho<«  coming  fmm 
farther  back,  on  the  /</t  atde^  are  Intemipted. 
On  the  riffht  ttde  only  thorn  are  interrupted 
which  enter  by  the  rootM  from  1  to  8. 

Nambem  U  to  6  rcpment  the  ■cnidtive  timota 
of  the  right  eidc.  entering  with  the  poaterior 
roou ;  (K  u*  6^  the  Mune  on  the  left  aid*. 


Certain  differences  in  the  symptoms  will  occur  according  to 
the  height,  within  the  spinal  cord,  at  which  the  lesion  is  situated* 
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We  must  not  fail  briefly  to  notice  these,  although,  in  fact,  they 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
ology of  the  different  divisions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  a  unilaieral  lesion  of  the  lumbar  erdargement  of  the  cord, 
in  addition  to  the  characteristic  symptoms  (paralysis  and  hyper- 
{esthesia  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  same  side,  aneesthesia  of 
that  of  the  opposite  side,  etc.),  an  anaesthetic  zone  may  be  found 
on  the  paralyzed  side,  corresponding  to  the  area  of  distribution 
of  one  or  more  lumbar  nerves,  being  situated  on  the  pelvis,  the 
abdomen,  the  region  of  the  groin,  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
thigh,  etc.,  thus  constituting  a  zone  which  need  not  be  exactly 
belt-like.  By  this  means  the  anaesthesia  may  appear  to  be  dif- 
fused over  both  lower  extremities,  but  on  careful  examination  it 
will  be  easy  to  recognize  the  true  condition. 

A  unilateral  lesion  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  cord  presents 
the  most  characteristic  picture  of  symptoms,  inasmuch  as  the 
sharp  distinction  between  the  two  lower  extremities,  as  regards 
their  motor  and  sensory  disturbances,  stands  forth  with  the 
greatest  prominence.  The  hypersesthesia  and  paralysis  of  the 
one,  the  anaesthesia  and  complete  mobility  of  the  other,  appear 
in  glaring  contrast ;  the  difference  extends,  in  similar  manner,  to 
the  trunk,  ascending  to  a  variable  height ;  the  belt-like  anaesthe- 
sia of  the  paralyzed  side  becomes  prominent,  sometimes  bounded 
by  a  narrow  hyperaesthetic  zone  above  (see  Pig.  12). 

In  unilateral  lesions  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord  the 
relations  are  much  more  complicated,  and  often  indistinct,  espe- 
cially if  the  lesion  is  just  at  the  cervical  enlargement.  Aside 
from  the  manifestations  in  the  face,  the  eyes,  and  certain  cranial 
nerves,  which,  in  this  case,  may  complicate  the  picture  of  disease 
in  an  interesting  manner,  numerous  varieties  of  the  picture  may 
be  due  to  the  higher  or  lower  seat,  and  to  the  greater  or  less 
longitudinal  extent  of  the  lesion  within  the  cervical  enlargement. 
A  little  consideration  shows  how  varied  the  motor  paralysis  in 
the  upper  extremity  may  be,  according  as  the  lesion  involves  the 
domain  of  the  upper  or  lower  roots  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and 
how  manifold  the  relations  of  hypenesthesia  to  anaesthesia  in 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  same  side  may  and  must  be  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  and  the  number  of  areas  presided  over  by  indi- 
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yidnal  nerve-roots  which  are  directly  involved.  The  x>osdbl6 
combinations  that  may  here  arise  cannot  all  be  cited,  bat  if  one 
has  formed  a  clear  conception  of  these  relations,  and  mastered 
them  in  a  simple  case,  he  will  also  solve  the  problem  in  more 
complicated  and  difBcnlt  cases. 

The  symptoms  presented  in  sach  a  case  are  as  follows :  In  the 
lower  extremities  and  on  the  trank  the  same  conditions  as  in  a 
lesion  of  the  dorsal  portion  (paralysis,  loss  of  muscnlar  sense, 
elevated  temperature,  and  hyper»sthesia  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion ;  anaesthesia,  normal  temperature  of  the  skin,  no  motor 
disturbances,  normal  muscular  sense  on  the  opposite  side).  In 
the  upper  extremities^  an  the  side  qf  the  lesion^  we  find  more  or 
less  muscles  and  nerve-domains  jyaralyzed,  hypersesthesia  in 
some  or  in  all  parts,  mingled  with  ansesthesia  of  certain  regions  of 
skin  or  for  certain  varieties  of  sensation ;  on  the  opposite  side  no 
paralysis,  more  or  less  complete  ansBsthesia  in  all  or  in  individual 
parts. 

The  neck  and  head^  on  the  side  of  the  lesion^  sometimes  show 
anaesthesia  and  hyperesthesia  of  individual  portions  of  the  neck, 
manifestations  of  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  and  oculo-pnpillary 
fibres  (higher  temperature  of  tliat  side  of  the  head  and  body, 
heightened  sensibility,  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  con- 
traction of  the  pupil,  etc.);  on  the  opposite  side^  sometimes 
anaesthesia  of  the  neck  (and  a  narrow  zone  of  hyperffisthesia),  a 
normal  condition  of  the  face  and  eye. 

Naturally  enough,  this  complicated  group  of  symptoms  is 
liable  to  manifold  variations  in  individual  instances. 


As  a  matter  of  course,  but  little  that  is  of  general  applica- 
bility can  be  said  with  regard  to  the  course^  duration^  and  ter- 
minaiion  of  this  malady,  on  account  of  the  varying  character  of 
the  anatomical  changes  which  lie  at  the  foundation  thereof,  and 
we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  mainly  to  what  has  been 
stated  in  previous  sections  concerning  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord, 
compression,  chronic  myelitis,  sclerosis,  etc. 

The  development  of  the  characteristic  group  of  symptoms 
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may  either  occur  quite  suddenly,  or  may  but  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally advance  to  a  certain  degree  of  completeness. 

It  then  but  rarely  remains  stationary  and  unchanged  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  The  lesion  generally  extends  fur- 
ther, in  part  through  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  cord,  and  in 
part  longitudinally. 

In  most  traumatic  lesions  the  former  change  usually  takes 
place  early,  the  traumatic  inflammation  quickly  spreading  over 
the  entire  transverse  diameter  of  the  cord.  Parapl^ia  at  once 
follows,  and  we  have  before  us  the  picture  of  transverse  myelitis, 
which  may  end  in  death.  Not  rarely,  however,  the  paraplegia 
again  recedes,  and  we  recur  to  the  symptomatic  picture  of  a  uni- 
lateral lesion,  which  may  then  continue  unchanged  for  many 
years.  In  not  a  few  instances  complete  recovery  has  been  seen 
to  follow  such  traumatic  unilateral  lesions.  It  is  singular  that, 
according  to  Brown-Sequard,  the  disturbances  of  motion  disap- 
pear earlier  and  more  completely  than  those  of  sensation,  the 
reverse  of  which  holds  good  in  case  of  peripheral  injury  of  the 
nerves. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases  a  similar  course  is  maintained ;  the 
sclerosis  or  the  tumor  extends  gradually  over  the  entire  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  cord ;  paraplegia  occurs,  followed  by  its 
resulting  evils,  and  the  further  progress  of  the  affection  is  deter- 
mined by  the  fundamental  process  upon  which  it  is  based. 

The  lesion  may,  however,  also  extend  longitudinally,  gradu- 
ally advancing  upwards.  The  sclerosis  or  tumor  may  thus 
slowly  creep  upwards,  and  this  does  not  usually  occur  without 
serious  modification  of  the  typical  symptomatic  picture,  inas- 
much as  lateral  extension  usually  goes  hand  in  hand  therewith. 
The  final  result  is  then  likewise  determined  by  the  fundamental 
affection. 

Diagnosis. 

In  view  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  presented,  the  diagno- 
sis of  a  unilateral  spinal  lesion  is  usually  extremely  easy. 

The  distinction  between  this  and  other  forms  of  hemiplegia 
or  hemiparaplegia  is  very  simple. 
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Hemi paraplegia  from  legion  of  ot 
may  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  her 
tliesia  are  to  be  found  on  the  same  side,  i 
erally  affect  only  certain  mdividual  nei^ 
exiremilies-  \ 

The  hemiplegic  form  of  spasmodic  ^ 
to  be  recognized  by  the  absence  of  aU  di 
therefore,  also,  of  crossed  anesthesia,  th( 
ance  of  the  bhidder,  etc.  j 

The  unilateral  spinal  lesion  may  at  J 
tinguished  from  any  form  of  eerebrali 
that  in  the  latter  there  is  either  no  disi 
it  is  to  be  found  on  the  same  side  as  th<^ 
one-sided  paralysis  of  the  face  and  of  thi 
disturbances  of  various  cranial  nerves  ai^ 
etc,  J 

With  regard  to  the  kind  of  lesion  t 
times  be  difficult  in  non- traumatic  caseaj 
We  can  only  attempt  to  overcome  this  I 
general  pathological  and  diagnostic  prini 

Prognosis.     I 


The  prognosis  of  unilateral  lesions  is 
form  of  disease  lying  at  the  foundation  fj 
remarked  of  traumatic  cases  that  they  I 
favorable  prognosis,  as  with  proper  hi 
them  end  in  recovery.  Aside  from  thes 
vidual  cases,  is  the  same  with  that  of  ol« 
the  spiiial  cord,  which  are  not  localized 


Tlierapentica 


^^ 


Of  course,  there  is  no  distinctive  tre^ 
spinal  lesion .     What  concerns  us  is  mer^ 
of  those  spinal  affections  which  are 
lateral  half  of  the  cord. 

The  principles  and  methods  which 


fiOJl 

a  aw 
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it  of  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord,  of  compression  of  the  cord, 

chronic  myelitis  and  sclerosis^  of  hemorrhages  and  new  forma- 

in  the  substance  of  the  cord,  of  spinal  syphilis,  etc,,  may 

be  brought  into  play  in  corresponding  cases  of  unilateral  1 

ions* 


Acuie  Injlammation  of  the  Grap  Anterior  Columns  [Anie- 
rior  Horns], — PoUomyeUtis  Anterior  Aeuta  {Kussviaul). — 
Spinal  Ir\faniile  Paralysis  {eon  Heine),  —  Acute  Spinal 
Paralysis  of  Adults. — Acute  Atrophic  Spinal  Paralysis. — 
Paralysie  Atropliique  ds  VEnfance  {Duchenne). 

t«*  Meine^  Beobb.  fkb«r  L^hmungszustilnde  der  untcreti  Extrcmitutcn  und  deren 
Bchondlujig*  1840.— Ufber  fspinale  Kinderlulmnmg.  2,  Aiifl,  1800, — Badhaw^ 
Ix>nd.  Med.  Gar.  l^^.—RUlkt,  Gaz.  m^d.  dc  Paris.  185L  p.  m\,—RiUiet  et 
Barthet^  TmiW  clin.  et  prat,  des  malad.  dcs  cnfiintB.  Paris.  1853.  Tom.  H. — 

IJ>uthm7U!  (de  Boiilognc),  de  r^jlectnaation  localiii€e.  1855.  2.  M.  18G1.  3.  €d. 
1872.^ — Paralysie  atroph.  graiascuge  do  rettfancc  Gast.  bcbdom.  1855. —  Vvgt^ 
Ueb.  d.  eisenticUo  liiliinung  der  Kinder*  Bern.  1858.— BiVr&aum,  Die  Paralyse 
der  Kinder.  Journ,  f.  Kinderkrankh.  1859,  Heft  I  u.  2.—  Biunniche^  Vvh,  dio 
0Og.  cs&ent.  LClhmung  bci  kloici'n  Kindern.  Journ.  f.  Kinderkninkb.  186K  Bd. 
86,  S.  Zm,—Cornil,  Compt  rend,  de  la  Soc.  d,Biolog.  1803.  p.  im,—Ihiehmne 
film,  Atroph.  gr&iM.  de  Tenfauce.  Arch,  g^nf^r,  1804. — Lfihorde,  De  1.  paralja. 
dite  cssentiello  de  l*enfance,  Th^e,  Paria,  ISM,— Eager,  Paralysie  infantile. 
Aimal.  dc  VElC-ctnc.  lB^5,^Ptifio»t,  Compt  rend.  d.  la  Boc  d,  Biol.  1865. 
XVTL  p.  215. — Mar.  Meyer^  Die  Elektricit.  in  ibrer  Anwcndung  u.  s.  w.  3.  Auft. 
1868,  8.  209. — G.  Sahmon^  Zur  Diagn,  u.  Tberapie  einiger  Labmungfiformcti 
im  kindL  Alter.  Jabrb.  f.  Kinderhcilk.  N.  Folge  I  B,  27Q.—Bouthut,  Katnro 
ct  trait  des  paral.  essent  de  Tenf.  Union  n\C'd,  1807. — Johnson  and  Loekhart 
Ciarle,  Extreme  Mnscul.  Atrophy,  etc.  Med-cbir.  Transact.  LI.  p,  240.  1608. 
— Chircot  etJoffroy,  Cas  de  paralys.  infant,  spin*  avec  l^aions  des  corn,  ant^r. 
etc.  Arch,  de  Pbysiol.  norm,  et  path.  III.  p.  134.  1370.— /iirroi  et  Joffroy, 
Note  »ur  un  caa  de  paral.  infant  Ibid,  III.  p.  309.—  Vulpmrt,  Caa  d'atroph. 
muac  graiaa.  etc.  Ibid.  III.  p*  ^16.  1870  —  VoJkmanUy  Ueb.  KinderlShmung 
tind  paralyt*  Contracturen.  SammL  klin.  Vortr.  Kr.  1.  1870. — Durhetim  ct  Jo/- 
yrt?y»  0e  Tatropk  aignJS  et  chron.  des  ceU tiles  nerveuiea,  etc  Arch.  d.  Phyaiol. 
in.  p.  4S>9.  1870. — Rogar  et  Damtuchina^  Rech.  anat-patbol.  snr  la  paral.  spin. 
dercnf.  Gaz.  mM.  de  Par.  1871.  Nr.  41  ft.—  W.  Mudh^,  Beitr.  zur  patboL 
Anat  u.  Pbya.  dca  mcnscbL  R.-M.  Bcob.  2.  1871.—.^.  Eulaiburg,  Lebrb.  der 
function.  Nervenkfankb.  1871.  8  mi.—I>yjardin-IkauineU,  De  la  myt4itc 
atgui^,  1872.  p.  103. — IJiizig  \xnA  Juergen»rn ^  Zur  Therapie  der  KinderMbmung. 
DeaUch.  Arcb.   t   kiln,  Med*   IX.  S.   330.    Un.—Petiifik,  Oonaid^rat   aur 
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Tatroph.  aiguG  des  cellul.  motrioet.  Paria.  lS7Z.—OombattUf  Note  anr  on  oaa  de 
paraL  apin.  de  Tadulte  suivi  d*aatopaie.  Arch,  de  Phys.  Y.  p.  80. 1878. — Btnir 
hardt,  Ucb.  cine  d.  spinaL  Kinderlfthm.  fthnl.  Affect  Erwachaener.  Arch.  L 
Psych.  XL  Ncrvenhrankh.  IV.  8.  870.  1878.— Beitr.  xur  Lchre  t.  d.  acut 
atroph.  SpinallShm.  Erwachs.  Ibid.  VIL  8. 818.  1877.— IT.  Bath,  Anat  Befand 
bel  spin.  Kinderlflhmung.  Virch.  Arch.  Bd.  58.  &.  268.  1878.— BiniMm,  Dic- 
tion, encjcl.  des  scienc.  mM.  2.  S^r.  Tom.  VIIL  1874.— Jtfay-y  IhttHam  JatoH, 
Amcric.  Journ.  of  Obstetr.  June.  1874.— C7.  Lange,  Huap.  Tid.  2.  B.  L  Aaig. 
1874  (Virchow-Hirsch,  Jahresber.  pro.  1874.  II.  8.  164).— -PV<y,  Ucb.  tempo- 
rftre  LShm.  Erwachaener  u.  s.  w.  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.  1874.  Nr.  1-8.— 
Charcot^  Lemons  sar  les  maL  da  syst.  nerv.  11  Sdr.  8.  fascic.  1874. — I^Hott  et 
Davidy  Note  sur  un  cas  d^atroph.  des  mnscles  de  r(Smin.  thenar,  etc.  Arch,  de 
Phys.  VL  p.  695.  1874.— S^^in^  Spinal  Paralysis  of  the  Adalt  Tteiaact. 
New  York  Acad,  of  Medic.  1874.  Not.— iS?r5,  Ueber  acute  SpinalUhmimg  bei 
Erwachsenen  n.  s.  w.  Arch.  f.  Psych,  n.  Nervenkrankh.  V.  8.  758.  1876.— 
Leyderiy  Bcitr.  zur.  pathol.  Anat  d.  atroph.  Lihm.  d.  Kinder  n.  d.  Erwacha. 
Ibid.  VL  a  271.  1875.— Klinik  der  Ruckenmarkskrankh.  IL  &  562L  1876.— 
WeiM,  Ein  Fall  Ton  acut  Spinallfthm.  bei  Erwachs.  Diss.  Brealau.  1875. — Q, 
Burekhardt,  Physiol.  Diagnost  d.  Nerrenkrankh.  8.  174.  1875.— JR  T.  MUu, 
Case  of  Acute  Spin.  Paral.  Transact  Americ  Neurolog.  Assoc,  for  1875.  p. 
217.— Jf.  Bosenthal,  Klin.  d.  Nerrenkrankh.  2.  Aufl.  a  409.  1875.— D^iii«, 
Note  sur  V^tat  de  1.  mobile  «p.  etc.  Arch.  d.  Physiol.  VIL  p.  258.  2875.— /{cry- 
mend,  Obserr.  de  my^l.  centralc.  Gaz.  m^d.  de  Paris.  1875.  Nr.  18. — Deux  caa 
de  paralys.  essent  de  Tenfance.  Ibid.  Nr.  19,— Wharton  ^tnH^r,  Palates  of 
Children.  Americ  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc.  April.  1875.  p.  848.— W.  Sander,  Ueb. 
Ruckwirkung  d.  spin.  Kinderlfthm.  auf.  die  motor.  Gtebiete  der  Himrinde. 
Oentralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.  1875.  Nr.  15.— J7amm<m<2,  Diseases  of  the  Nenr. 
System.  6.  edit  1876.  p.  451.— i^.  Schultee,  Zur  Lehro  Ton  d.  spin.  Kinder^ 
Ifthm.  u.  d.  analog.  Lfthm.  Erwachsener.  Virch.  Arch.  Bd.  68.  1876. — Eisen* 
lohr,  Mittheilung  ub.  anatom.  Befunde  bei  spinaler  Kinderlfthmung.  TagebL 
der  49.  Naturforscherrers.  in  Hamburg.  Beibl.  8.  146.  1876.— Cemty,  Noteaur 
un  cas  de  my^litc  aiguQ  des  comes  ant^rieures.  Gaz.  m^d.  de  Paris.  1876.  Nr. 
18  n.  28.-27.  C,  Seguin,  Myelitis  of  the  Anterior  Homa  or  Spinal  Paralyaia  of 
the  Adult  and  Child.  New  York.  1877. 


Eittorical  SketeL 

Jacob  von  Heine  is  doubtless  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the 
actual  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  acute  spinal  paralysis  in  chil- 
dren. In  1840  he  wrote  a  monograph  on  the  disease,  and  gave 
an  exhaustive  clinical  representatien  of  the  same,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  atrophy  and  the  deformities  of  the  second 
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oi     It  is  true  that  some  individual  cases  had  been  described 
ore   Ins   lime  (by  Underwoodj  1784;    Shaw,  1S22 ;  J3adham^ 
and  others),  but   the  knowledge  of  the  disease  liad  re- 
very  limited,  and  its  separation  from  other  forms  of  paral- 
IS  during  the  age  of  childhood  was  nut  yet  established. 
This  work  of  Heine's,  marking  an  epoch,  as  it  did,  was  fol- 
lomred   by  numerous  discussions,    and  during   the    succeeding 
decades  a  succession  of  works  was  published  on  this  disease 
(Rilliet   and   Barthez,  Kennedy^  Vogt,  Bierbaumj  and   others), 
r  |iromimmt  among  which  are  the  manifold  and  extensive  investi* 
[  gations  of  Duchenne  (de  Boulogne).     They  furnished  an  exhaus- 
|l  tive  clinical  picture  of  the  disease. 

I  But  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  affection  remained  ob- 
^  scuix^,  and  the  strife  as  to  whether  this  disease  represented  an 
Ji  ** essential"  or  a  spinal  or  periphei-al  paralysis  was  carried  on 
j^Bbre  by  theoretical  arguments  than  by  positive  observations, 
^^  In  the  second  edition  of  liis  work,  in  1860,  wiiich  is  based 
upon  a  largely  increased  amount  of  material  for  observation, 
Heine  declared  very  positively  in  favor  of  the  spinal  seat  of  the 
disease,  which  has  ever  since  been  universally  designated  as 
^^  spinal  infantile  paralysis."  lie  thought  it  extremely  probable 
that  there  was  an  alteration  in  the  gray  matter.  Duchenne, 
though  partly  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  Heine,  had  like- 
wise declared  the  spinal  origin  of  the  disease  as  in  the  highest 
dqccree  probable.  But  at  that  time  this  view  w^as  not,  as  yet, 
supported  by  any  positive  evidence  from  the  cadaver. 

Indeed,  such  evidence  remained  lacking  for  some  time  yet, 
and,  as  we  know  now,  cotihl  not  be  obtained  until  better  methods 
for  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  spinal  cord  had  secured 
general  acceptance* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  previous  decade  workers  in  this  dis- 

^^  therefore,  confined  themselves  almost  entirely  to  clinical 
rvations.  The  number  of  cases  actually  belonging  to  this 
disease  was  more  accumtely  defined  and  limited,  numerous 
details  were  more  closely  investigated,  etc. 

Cornil  (1863)  was  the  first  to  recognize  distinct  alterations  in 
the  spinal  cord  itself  in  this  disease ;  but  Prevost  and  Vulpian 
(1865)  were  the  first  to  make  the  positive  observation  that  the 
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anatomical  lesion  was  essentially  situated  in  the  gray  anterior 
horns.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  Lockhart 
Clarke  in  1868.  A  very  carefully  investigated  case  of  Charcot 
and  Joffroy  (1870)  then  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  ob- 
servations which,  in  all  cases  of  spinal  infantile  i>aralysi8^  have, 
with  perfect  uniformity,  demonstrated  a  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  especially  of  the  anterior  gray  horns.  The  existence 
of  this  lesion  was  established  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  cases  of 
Parrot  and  Joffroy,  Roger  and  Damaschino,  Roth,  Leyden,  F. 
Schultze,  Yulpian,  W.  Mueller,  Dejerine,  and  others,  and  of  late 
years  no  post-mortem  has  been  made  in  this  disease  without  the 
discovery  of  a  similar  lesion.  *  It  is  true  that  there  is  not  entire 
unity  amongst  observers  as  to  the  significance  or  the  ori^n  of 
the  process,  and  that  some  apparently  conflicting  conditions 
have  been  discovered,  but  the  fact  is  certainly  established  beyond 
all  controversy  tliat  in  this  disease  there  is  an  acute  lesion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  principally  of  the  anterior  honis  of  gray  matter. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  time  when  the  anatomical  basis  of 
the  disease  had  been  established  that  it  was  proved  not  to  be 
exclusively  an  affection  of  early  childhood,  but  one  which  might 
occur,  in  its  typical  form,  during  the  later  years  of  childhood  or 
during  adult  life.  This  fact  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mor.  Meyer, 
and  was  also  confirmed  by  Duchenne,  with  a  series  of  cases. 
Quite  recently  reports  have  accumulated  establishing  the  occur- 
rence of  acute  atrophic  spinal  paralysis  in  adults  (Hallopeau, 
Gombault,  Bernhardt,  Frey,  Charcot,  Seguin,  Erb,  Weiss,  F. 
Schultze,  and  others). 

It  is  true  that  some  cases  have  also  crept  into  these  reports 
with  reference  to  which  we  may  doubt  whether  they  actually 
were  Poliomyelitis  anterior  acuta.  The  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween this  form  of  disease  in  adults  and  other  forms  of  spinal 
disease,  especially  acute  ascending  paralysis,  acute  central  mye- 
litis, hffimatomyelitis,  etc.,  can  only  be  completed  by  further 
observations. 


Definition. 

This  disease  has  very  sharply  defined  clinical  characteristics, 
as  follows :  It  begins  suddenly,  usually  with  fever,  with  severe 
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>ral  symptoms  (deafness,  coma,  delirium,  general  convul- 
>iis)  ;  there  ia  very  rapidly  developed  and  complete  paiulysis 
|lh  entire  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  this  paralysis  being  of  very 
ible  distribution  over  the  trunk  and  extremities,  but  gene- 
Hly  in  the  form  of  pamplegia ;  there  is  an  absence  of  any  severe 
dlscurbances  of  sensation,  no  paralysis  of  the  sphincters  nor 
bed-sores. 

A  rapid  improvement  of  the  geneiul  condition  soon  follows  ; 
the  paralysis  proves  not  to  he  of  a  progressive  chaiucter — indeed, 
idual  improvement  of  the  same  begins,  although  the  restitu- 
in  of  movement  is  not  uniform  and  remains  in  part  lost  forever. 
,  eome  of  the  muscles  there  is  extreme  and  rapidly  progressing 
>phy  with  degeneration  of  tissue ;  the  development  of  the 
^nes  is  retarded  ;  the  extremities  are  cold  and  cyanotic.  Dur- 
the  further  course  of  the  affection  considerable  deformities  of 
ie  limbs  and  trunk  arise  (club-foot,  curvatures  of  the  spine, 
iralytic  contractures,  etc.).  Tlie  general  condition  of  the  indi- 
lual  is  admirable,  in  spite  of  the  permanent  defects  in  the 
>tor  apparatus  which  almost  invariably  remain. 
The  disease  may  occur  at  all  periods  of  life,  tliougli  it  is  by 
the  most  frequent  in  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
ir  years.  It  is  susceptible  of  an  unusually  large  number  of 
grade^^  of  severity. 

The  aiiatoviical  lesion,  although  not  yet  quite  certainly  de- 
termined for  all  caseSj  may  be  regarded  as  most  probably  consist- 
ing in  an  aciiie  rnyelitls  of  the  gray  anierior  columns  (anterior 
horns),  which  may  extend  more  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of 
their  entire  length,  but  is  disposed  to  be  most  heavily  localized 
in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements. 


I 


Etiology  aad  PathogeEy. 


There  is  undoubtedly  a  ^tx\\mgpTedispositmn  to  this  diBeasd 
in  the  age  of  ckildkood,  children  between  one  and  four  years  of 
age  being  by  far  the  most  frequently  attacked  by  it.  Duchenntv 
flU^  evMU  reports  one  case  in  a  child  twelve  days  old,  and  one  in 
a  child  a  month  old,  and  the  number  of  instances  of  the  disease 
increases  in  the  second  hall  of  the  tirst  year  of  life^ 
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Yarioas  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  predisposition 
of  the  age  of  childhood.  Probably  the  least  satisfactory  doctrine 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  physiological  condition  of  the  central 
nervous  system  in  such  young  children  of  itself  causes  greater 
irritability  and  liability  to  disease  of  the  same.  C.  Lange  be- 
lieves that  the  beginning  of  the  exercise  of  voluntary  move- 
ments at  this  age,  especially  those  of  walking,  not  unfreqnently 
causes  overexertion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus  induces  a 
susceptibility  to  disease  of  the  same.  Dentition,  however,  has 
been  more  frequently  invoked  than  anything  else  in  explana- 
tion of  this  fact,  and  Heine  in  particular  has  emphasized  the 
not  rare  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  of  difficult  dentition  in 
his  observations.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
disturbances  which  are  so  often  associated  with  dentition  do 
exactly  determine  the  predisposition  to  disease  of  the  cord.  It 
is  quite  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  the  predisposition  being 
already  present,  dentition  merely  serves  as  the  exciting  cause, 
and  thus  calls  forth  the  disease.  At  all  events,  it  seems  that  if 
dentition  really  stood  in  a  causal  relation  to  the  spinal  paralysis 
of  children,  the  disease  would  necessarily  be  far  more  frequent 
than  it  is. 

Another  fact,  which  is  now  sufficiently  established,  viz.,  that 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  at  later  periods  qflife^  alSo  goes 
to  disprove  the  intimate  connection  of  dentition  therewith.  In 
fact,  the  disease  has  been  observed  at  all  ages  up  to  the  sixties, 
although  with  much  less  frequency  than  during  childhood. 

Sex  seems  to  exert  no  influence  on  the  liability  to  the  disease ; 
it  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  according  to  Wharton  Sinkler,  there  seems 
to  be  no  denying  the  influence  of  seasons  of  the  year.  Among 
fifty-seven  cases  collected  by  this  observer  not  less  than  forty- 
seven  occurred  between  May  and  September.  Sinkler  attributes 
this  increased  tendency  to  the  disease  during  the  summer  months 
to  the  warm  weather. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
any  hereditary  ir^uence  or  neuropathic  tendency.  Duchenne 
even  states  that  he  never  saw  two  cases  in  the  same  family. 
But  Hammond  reports  its  occurrence  in  two  brothers,  and  Mor. 
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Meyer  saw  it  arise  simultaneously  in  twin  brothers  after  measles. 
Ducbenne,  fils^  reports  a  case  in  a  child  whose  father  afterwards 
died  of  tabeSj  but  considers  this  as  a  mere  coincidence*  I  have 
aeen  a  similar  case. 

Neither  do  the  dyscrasias  often  present  in  childhood  (rachi- 
tis, scrofula,  syphilis)  appear  to  have  any  demonslmble  intln- 
ence  in  the  production  of  this  malady.  Heine  expresses  himself 
very  positively  on  this  subject.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  the 
most  blooming,  robust,  and  strong  children  that  are  most  fre- 
quently attacked  by  the  disease* 

Our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  exciting  causes  of  acute 
spinal  paralysis  is  just  as  scanty  as  that  concerning  the  predis- 
posing causes.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  not  the  slightest 
caase  can  be  assigned.  Children  are  often  attacked  with  the  dis- 
ease in  the  midst  of  the  most  blooming  health,  and  physician  and 
parents  strive  in  vain  to  discover  any  cause  therefor. 

In  a  minority  of  instances  the  fact  of  taking  cold  has  evi- 
dently been  shown  to  be  the  cause.  This  has  been  repeatedly 
and  undoubtedly  demonstrated  in  children  as  well  as  adults.     In 

,es*s  case  the  disease  appeared  immediately  after  a  cold  bath, 
hich  the  patient  had  taken  while  sweatings  and  after  lively  sex- 
ual excitement. 

In  other  cases — and  they  are  tolerably  frequent— no  other 
csaose  can  be  assigned  than  normal  or  difRcult  dentition.  '*  The 
irritation  of  teething'*  has,  from  all  time,  been  a  favorite  method 
of  explanation  for  every  conceivable  trouble  of  infancy,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  nervous  character.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  sup- 
posable  that  the  circulatory  and  neiTous  disturbances  which  are 
undoabtedly  often  associated  with  dentition  might  develop  this 
disease  in  a  spinal  cord  predisposed  thereto. 

Traumatic  injluences  of  various  kinds  have  repeatedly  been 
r^arded  as  causes,  with  what  degree  of  justice  it  is  hard  posi- 
tively to  determine. 
^^  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  the  outbreak  of  the 
^^■ffection  is  not  rarely  connected  with  some  tzeuie  disease.  The 
^entire  symptomatic  picture  of  acute  spinal  paralysis  has  repeat- 
I    edly  been  seen  to  arise  in  children  during  the  progress  or  soon 
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intermittent  fever,  etc.  And  the  same  thing  has  repeatedly  been 
seen  to  occur  in  adults  after  the  same  diseases,  or  after  severe 
puerperal  disease.  Authorities  may  conflict  as  to  whether  these 
attacks  are  to  be  ranked  with  those  forms  of  poliomyelitis  ante- 
rior acuta  which  arise  spontaneously  ;  but  there  appears  unques- 
tionably to  be  the  same  localization  of  the  disease,  and  in  all 
•probability  a  very  similar  anatomical  process,  in  these  well-de- 
fined "paralyses  after  acute  diseases."  We  must  trust  to  the 
future  to  settle  this  question. 

Pathological  Anatomy. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  investigations  of  the  past  few  years, 
the  pathological  anatomy  of  acute  spinal  paralysis  can  only  be 
incompletely  given.  We  are,  no  doubt,  justifiable  in  laying 
down  as  a  strict  requirement  that  only  those  cases  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  affording  conclusive  anatomical  results  which  liare 
been  accurately  observed  during  life^  and  which  have  presented 
the  welUmarked  clinical  characteristics  of  the  disease.  Many  of 
the  cases  thus  far  described  do  not  sufficiently  fulfil  this  require- 
ment. Many  have  been  satisfied  with  the  proof  that  there  was 
paralysis  during  childhood  without  inquiring  into  the  precise 
history  of  the  beginning  of  the  malady.  Changes  in  muscles, 
bones,  and  nerves,  which  may  notoriously  be  the  results  of  very 
varied  processes  in  the  nervous  system,  have  been  accepted 
merely  as  the  sequels  of  the  **  spinal  paralysis  of  childhood." 
In  this  way  probably  very  varied  anatomical  processes,  not  hav- 
ing the  same  significance,  have  been  cited  as  belonging  to  this 
disease.  When  we  see  what  diagnostic  daring  is  developed  in 
some  authors  by  the  desire  to  publish  new  observations  on  any 
rare  form  of  disease,  we  shall  be  the  more  disposed  to  adhere  to 
the  postulate  above  uttered. 

Secondly,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  only  the  most  re- 
cent cases  obtainable  should  be  examined,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  true  essence  of  the  pathological  process  present. 
Cases  which  are  examined  from  twenty  to  sixty  years  after  the 
fresh  attack  certainly  cannot  give  safe  and  positive  data  for  a 
judgment  with  regard  to  this  disease.    The  literature  of  the  sub- 
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ject  shows  that  this  rLquirement,  too,  has  hitherto  been  but  little 
mmplied  with.  The  earliest  anatomical  examination  winch  has 
tUos  far  been  reported  (Roger  and  Damaschino)  was  made  two 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  disease* 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  the  rigid  observance  of  the 
i  two  requirements  above  indicated*  and  by  the  careful  criticism  of 
observations,  that  we  shall  gradually  succeed  in  learning  the 
e9€enUal  anatomical  changes  in  this  disease,  and  be  enabled  to 
separate  them  from  those  that  are  non-essential  and  accidental. 
It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  a  disease  with  so  sharp  and 
well*characterized  a  clinical  picture  should  have  some  uniform 
axuitomical  lesion  as  its  basis. 

From  the  anatomical  observations  at  present  before  ns,  it 
would  at  least  appear  most  probable  that  this  essential  anatomi- 
cal cliange  consists  in  a  ^inore  or  hss  cliffuse  aeuie  myelitis  of'  the 
QfUerior  fftay  substance^  wJiich  reaches  Us  ffreatest  interisUy  in 
ike  lumbar  and,  cermeal  enlargements  of  the  cord  and^  as  a  ride, 
leaves  no  permanent  and  irremediable  alterations  excepting  at 
these  two  points.  In  many  instances,  a  moderate  extension  of  the 
process^  both  in  the  gray  substance  and  to  the  neigliboring  white 
■^ntero-lateral)  columns,  can  be  demonstrated,  but  probably  this 
^Bonly  secondary  and  not  essential. 

The  condirions  wliicli  have  been  discovered,  and  upon  which 
these  views  are  based,  must  be  divided  into  two  groups,  viz. : 
tboee  which  have  been  observed  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
illness  (2  to  20  months),  and  those  M^hich  have  been  observed 
rery  long  after  (17  to  61  j'ears).  Unfortunately,  we  are  as  yet 
entirely  without  any  observations  on  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
disease  (the  first  few  days  and  weeks), 

Obaerv*ations  made  at  an  early  period  of  ike  disease  (Roger 
and  Damaschino,  Roth,  Ley  den's  second  case,  Parrot  and  Jot- 
froy,  probably  also  the  case  very  brietlj'  reported  by  Rinecker^ 
and  examined  by  von  Recklingliausen)  show  that  sometimes 
nothing  abnormal  about  the  spinal  cord  can  be  discovered  by  the 
naked  eye;  sometimes  the  substance  of  the  cord  seemed  tougher 
at  the  height  of  the  cervical  or  lumbar  enlargements,  and  there 

Jahrb.  d,  KinderiieilkTUide.  1871.  New  Bcries.  V,  p,  118, 
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was  a  slight  dwindling  of  the  cord,  especially  at  the  expense  of 
the  antero-lateral  columns.  On  making  a  transverse  section,  the 
markings  were  somewhat  indistinct,  the  anterior  gray  sabstance 
was  more  or  less  discolored,  whitish  or  reddish,  sometimes  soft 
and  diffluent ;  sometimes  a  diminution  can  be  shown  in  the  rolnme 
of  the  gray  anterior  horns.  The  anterior  roots— corresponding  to 
the  main  seat  of  the  disease — are  gray,  translucent,  and  atrophied. 
The  membranes  of  the  cord  usually  show  nothing  abnormaL 

Nothing  short  of  a  microscopical  examincUionj  however,  re- 
veals the  exact  seat,  variety,  and  extent  of  the  alterations.  The 
principal  trouble  is  found  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  antmor 
horns,  constituting  a  tolerably  diffuse  lesion  with  regions  qf 
greater  intensity  at  the  enlargements  of  the  cord,  particularly  at 
the  lumbar  enlargement.  Here  we  find,  usually  on  both  sides, 
though  sometimes  only  on  one  side,  an  area  of  softening  in  the  an- 
terior gray  horn  of  greater  or  less  longitudinal  extent  (10  to  30  mm. 
or  more,  iV  of  an  inch  to  \\  inches),  which  is  sometimes  situated 
more  towards  the  centre,  sometimes  more  towards  the  front  of 
the  horn,  and  is  separated  from  the  surrounding  parts  by  a  more 
or  less  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  Similar  areas  are  often  also 
found  in  the  cervical  enlargement  of  the  cord,  more  rarely  at 
other  points,  in  the  dorsal  or  upper  cervical  portion.  These  areas 
of  softening  represent  inflammatory  sqftening;  their  substance 
is  friable,  soft,  and  disseminated  with  numerous  granulation 
cells ;  ^  closer  examination  demonstrates  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  nuclei  and  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue  and  more 
than  ordinary  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  most  striking 
discovery,  however,  is  the  more  or  less  entire  disappearance  qf 
the  large^  multipolar  ganglion-cells ;  those  still  remaining  are 
found  partly  in  all  stages  of  degeneration  and  atrophy,  partly, 
however,  quite  well  preserved.  It  has  not  yet  been  i)OSsible  to 
demonstrate  any  regular  localization  of  these  changes  in  definite 
groups  of  ganglion-cells  within  the  anterior  horns.     The  Theme- 


1  In  Lejdcn^B  cose  there  were  no  granule-cella  (Komohenseller) ;  in  the  place  of 
them  there  were  nnmerouB  Urge,  bladder-like,  nucleated  cells,  like  those  of  eodothe- 
Hum,  in  the  gray  substanoe,  in  part  crowded  together  and  in  part  mora  aeattered, 
which,  perhaps,  had  the  same  significance,  in  the  morbid  procew,  •■  tlM  gismile- 
cells. 
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fibres  and  axiscplinders  within  tlie  area  of  softening  are  also 
found  to  liave  entirely  disappearecL  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  softening  there  is  frequently  quite  a  striking  multiplication 
of  nuclei,  as  though  preparation  were  being  made  fur  a  species 
of  encapsulating  process.  The  anterior  liurn,  as 
a  whole,  appears  diminished  in  si^e  and  wasted. 

These  areas,  or  foci,  sometimes  extend,  by 
means  of  little  prolongations,  backwards,  or 
towards  the  sides.  The  tissue  surrounding  them 
may  be  more  or  less  completely  or  approxi- 
mately normal,  with  well-preserved  ganglion- 
cells,  Geriemlly,  however,  sUgliter  and  mare 
diffuse  changes  can  be  demonstrated  through- 
out a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  gi*ay  sub- 
stance, usually  throughout  the  entire  dorsal 
portion,  consisting  of  single  granule-cells  scat- 
tered through  the  tissue,  the  multiplication  of 
nuclei,  dilatation  of  blood-vessels,  the  disap- 
pearance of  individual  ganglion-cells.  The  ac- 
companying diagram  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the 
localization  and  extent  of  the  softening  in  the 
lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord,  according  to 
Roth, 

At  this  stage  there  is  generally  not  much  to  ^^^^  5'«T^  arr*  in  mo 

^  o  ^  interior  horn*  of  Ihe  hi  ro- 
be seen  in  the  anterolateral  columns;  still  they  ^  in'iThtl^twf  y«ill 
have  repeatedly  been  proved  to  be  diminished  in  t^^ZC^'TL^ 
size  and  the  seat  of  a  slight  sclerosis.     At  other 


A  InrgiT  ftTt«  of  wjft- 
GtiiDg  111  IheriKht,  a«iiiAll- 

times  a  thickening  of  the  trabeculH?  has  been  ooiuran:  i."i.n^Mi,aii,iind 

4f\  rum.  Abave  the  t^rmt- 
nndon  of  th«  conl.  Alter 
RoUu 


found,  atrophy  of  individual  nerve-fibres  (Jof- 

froy,   Damaschino),   solitary  granule  •  cells    or 

Ley  den' 8  cells  within  the  tissue  ;  at  all  events,  however,  no  very 

high  degree  of  alteration  takes  place. 

The  anterior  roots  are  diminished  in  size,  atrophied,  and 
under  the  microscope  show  the  signs  of  degenerative  atrophy. 

In  observations  made  at  a  late  period  the  picture  is,  of  course, 
radically  different.  We  have  such  observations  made  between 
seventeen  and  sixty-one  years  after  the  origin  of  the  disease  by 
Comil,  Prevost,  Vulpian,  Lockhart  Clarke,  Charcot  and  Joffroy, 

VOL  XIII. -43 


Pin*  Iff. -Spinal  oord  with  PoltomypUtiB  anterior  acntu,  fortjr-tll 
L-,  a,  Section  ihrrjii»;ti  tho  tuiubAr  ealHnfeinrui ;  both  AtiteH*^  IM 
fbriuollleil,  more  on  th«  left  Hiete  than  on  the  right.  No  gmnfflian-oi 
IftTKetuciit ;  th«  left  auterii^r  horu  cLnd  anti'ru  liitend  oulatna  ver]^ 
Tbe  pcMterior  columoA  and  podtA^rior  hanu  in  bolh  nectioDi  m 


in  their  dimensions  in  various  directions, ! 
so  that  the  entire  form  of  a  transversa 
well  as  its  markings,  seems  to  be  eh  an 
prominent  if  the  lesion  is  limited  to  on« 
anterolateral  columns  often  appear  som^ 
cent;  the  posterior  columns,  on  the  coi 
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The  anterior  roots  are  to  a  high  degree  atrophied,  and  the  seat 
of  gray  degeneration. 

On  making  a  fresh  transverse  section  of  tlie  cord  there  is  fre- 
quently not  much  to  be  seen  that  is  abnormal,  aside  from  the 
alterations  in  form ;  after  hardening,  however,  the  principally 
degenerated  areas  generally  appear  with  greater  distinctness. 

On  microscopic  examincUion  the  circumscribed  foci  first 
strike  the  eye ;  these  will  be  found  within  the  anterior  horns  at 
the  lumbar  and  cervical  enlargements,  to  a  variable  number  and 
extent.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  also 
a  more  or  less  diffuse  change  in  the  gray  substance,  and  a  higher 
grade  of  alteration  in  the  white  columns. 

The  anterior  horns  are  highly  atrophic  and  slirunken  ;  within 
the  foci  which  they  contain  there  is  a  more  or  less  firm,  fine-fibred 
connective  tissue,  rich  in  nuclei,  this  wealth  of  nuclei  being  not 
rarely  most  striking  just  in  the  peripheral  border  zone ;  thicken- 
ing and  enlargement,  and  probably  multiplication  of  the  blood- 
vessels, can  be  demonstrated  ;  gi-anule-cells  are  generally  absent, 
but  immense  numbers  of  corpora  amylacea  are  to  be  found, 
as  well  as  pigment,  etc.  In  the  foci  the  ganglion-cells,  and 
all  nerve-fibres,  are  more  or  less  completely  destroyed.  The 
ganglion-cells  that  may  remain  are  in  all  stages  of  degenerative 
atrophy,  pigmentary  degeneration,  and  shrivelling.  Well-pre- 
served ganglion-cells  are  only  to  be  found  outside  of  the  foci. 
''Clarke's  columns"  have  generally  been  found  intact;  in  two 
cases,  however,  they  were  also  involved  and  their  cells  destroyed. 

In  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  gray  anterior  horns — in  the 
dorsal  region,  for  instance— rthe  ganglion-cells  are  less  numerous 
than  is  normal,  the  connective  tissue  increased,  there  is  a  great 
wealth  of  nuclei,  and  numerous  corpora  amylacea. 

In  the  antero-lateral  columns  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  scle- 
rosis may  be  discovered,  thickening  and  multiplication  of  the 
neuroglia,  with  or  without  pronounced  atrophy  of  the  nerve- 
fibres.  This  sclerosis  may  vary  greatly  in  extent ;  sometimes  it 
is  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  anterior  horns  of  gray 
matter,  sometimes  it  is  distributed  more  diffusely  over  the  entire 
antero-lateral  columns,  especially  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral 
columns.    It  generally  stands  in  most  intimate  relations  to  those 


parts  of  the  anterior  horns  whicli  ar<? 
The  anterior  bundles  of  roots  within  the  ] 
as  well  as  the  anterior  roots  themselves, 
picture  of  degenerative  atrophy. 

When  we  take  a  comprehensive  view  ^ 
we  find,  after  all,  that  there  is  Moi*e  unit 
appeared  on  the  first  gUince-  It  wonldj 
have  our  knowledge  completed  by  some  i 
days  or  weeks  of  the  disease.  But  evenj 
appears  certain,  that  we  have  to  deal  es^ 
intlarnmatory  process  in  the  anterior  ho^ 
do  not  know  yet  whether  this  is  nothing  i 
acute  myelitis,  or  whether  it  is  distinguia 
peculiarities.  This  process  is  spread^  | 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  gray  anteri^ 
greatest  intensity  in  certain  favorite  apoM 
vical  enlargements — and  there  causes  dist 
In  these,  besides  the  inflammatory  chang 
most  striking  and  constant  changes  conri 
strut' tion  and  disappearance  of  the  ne 
the  multipolar  ganglion-cells. 

This  process  soon  passes  over  into  a 
bas  entirely  receded  in  some  places,  it  | 
principal  seats  of  the  disease,  to  the  de^ 
connective  tissue,  without  any  restitution. 
In  the  further  progress  of  the  disease,  pro! 
as  a  rule,  the  anterolateral  columns  ap( 
higher  or  lower  grade  of  sclerosis.  If  ih 
veloped  during  the  age  of  childhood  tbesQ 
retarded  in  their  dwelopment;  they  apt 
phied,  and,  together  with  the  shrinking  ol 
cicatricial  contraction  of  the  foci,  caus€ 
changes  in  form  in  the  spinal  cord.    The  p 

terioi-  columns  almost  always  entirely  esd 

t 

If  all  Ihe  annlomical  conditions  hitberto  made  pi 
apmal  paralysis  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  repre 
doubtless  in  part  due  to  the  circwmstanco  mentioned  j 
oua  diaeaaes  hare  aometimes  been  brought  into  the 


i«d 
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fclr  ndmissioii  being  to  prove  that  Ihcj  were  developed  in  clnldhoodi  and  left 
wtid   them  paralysis,  muicular  atrophy,  paralytic  contrftctures,  and  all  sorta  of 
form  J  ties.     But  we  know  that  various  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  (multiple  Bcle- 
iis,  liiEraatomyeliti^,  simple  myelitis,  etc.),  provided  they  affect  certain  divisions 
the  gray  subaUince,  will  produce  exactly  the  same  manif  estations,  and  leave  b«- 
the  same  results*     It  would  certainly  be  wrong  to  count  all  these  as  cases  of 
ate  aptnal  paralysis,  for  tliey  are  other  fornja  of  disease  which  happen  to  have  a 
'ecriam  resemblance  to  it»    For  the  present,  therefore,  we  shonld  be  disposed  to 
rd  these  unusual  conditions  as  probably  not  belonging  to  this  disease  at  alL 

A  question  which  lias  been  raised  by  authors,  and  discussed 
!th  great  iiveliness,  and  which,  it  appears  to  ns,  cannot  be  de- 
^rmined  with  the  material  now  on  hand,  is,  whether  the  affec- 
>n  is  originally  a  parenchymatous  or  an  interstitial  myelitis, 
larcot,  and  after  liim  Jolfroy,  Petitfils,,  and  utliers  have  asserted 
hat  the  primary  step  in  the  affection  was  the  lesion  of  the  largo 
iglion-cells,  that,  therefore,  the  disease  is  parencliymatous 
lyelitis;  while  Roger  and  Damaschino,  Roth,  and  others  believe, 
the  ground  of  their  examinations  in  fresher  cases,  that  inter- 
itial  myelitis  is  the  primary  affection,  and  that  the  atrophy 
id  disappearance  of  the  ganglion-cells  are  secondarily  caused 
thereby.  In  oiir  opinioUj  no  conclusive  evidence  has  yet  been 
obtained  in  favor  of  either  view.  We  therefore  decline  to  enter 
into  any  elaborate  discussion  of  this  difficult  question,  the  more 
BO  as  it  is  very  elaborately  treated  of  in  the  works  of  some  of  the 
unthors  above  named,  and  as  it  does  not  yet  appear  to  us  to  be 
of  any  great  practical  value,  however  much  scientific  interest  it 
may  possess.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  almost 
all  authors  agree  on  the  fact  of  there  being  acute  myelitis,  and 
we  may  be  content  to  leave  it  to  the  future  to  decide  whether 
this  myelitis  is  jmrenchjanatous  or  interstitial ;  perhaps,  as  Du- 
jardin-Beaumetz  suggests,  it  may  be  decided  that  the  connective 
tissue  and  nerve  tissue  are  siinullaneously  attacked  by  the  irrita- 
tive process. 


In  those  sections  of  the  cord  which  are  especially  involved  in 

le  poliomyelitis,  the  anterior  roots  always  appear  very  thin, 

ay,  translucent,  and  atrophied.     The  microscope  shows  degen- 
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erative  atrophy  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nenrc^-fibres,  well- 
marked  proliferation  and  sometimes  fatty  infiltration  of  the  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue,  thickening  of  the  blood-vessels,  etc. 

The  per ip7ieral  nerves  have  not  yet  been  examined  with  the 
care  that  we  could  wish.  The  results  of  examination  by  electri- 
city show  with  tolerable  certainty  that  degenerative  atrophy 
must  exist  at  least  in  the  motor  filaments  of  many  of  these 
nerves.  In  a  somewhat  old  case,  P.  Schultze  found  undoubted 
and  considerable  increase  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue 
witli  moderately  numerous  atrophic  fibres.  Dejerine  also  found 
atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres  with  increase  of  the  connective  tissue 
and  nuclei. 

The  muscles  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  always  show  the  highest 
degree  of  alteration.  Even  with  the  naked  eye  the  most  varied 
grades  and  steps  of  such  alteration  can  be  recognized  alongside 
of  one  another  in  one  and  the  same  patient. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  the  muscles  merely  appear 
lean,  atrophied,  pale,  and  soft ;  later  they  become  more  grayish, 
or  of  a  pale  reddish  yellow,  being  streaked  partly  with  white 
connective  tissue  bands,  and  partly  with  intensely  yellow  bands 
of  fatty  tissue,  which  keep  increasing  more  and  more  in  number 
and  in  width.  In  the  later  stages  the  muscles  acquire  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  decayed  or  withered  leaves  (welkes  Laub),  and 
finally  they  are  entirely  replaced  by  fatty  tissue,  which  looks 
exactly  like  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue,  and  by  its  volume  often 
more  than  restores  the  form  and  mass  of  the  lost  muscle.  An- 
other portion  of  the  muscles  dwindles  into  pure,  connective-tis- 
sue fibrous  strands  containing  no  development  of  fatty  tissue. 

All  these  alterations  take  place  to  very  varied  degi-ees  of  ex- 
tent ;  they  may  be  seen  irregularly  intermingled  in  the  various 
muscles  of  an  extremity;  not  infrequently  one  may  see  several 
stages  of  change  in  one  single  muscle.  The  older  the  process  is, 
the  more  will  connective  tissue  and  fatty  tissue  predominate, 
and  in  old  cases  some  groups  of  muscles  appear  merely  as  great 
masses  of  fat. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  these  changes  has  unfortu- 
nately not  been  carried  out  in  a  rigidly  systematic  manner.  But 
from  what  has  been  discovered  by  various  observers,  at  the  most 
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ferent  stages  o£  the  disease,  tlins  much  would  appear  to  be 

in,  that  the  principal  conditions  found  are  those  of  the  vari- 

stuges  tyf  degeiieTatlm  atrophy  of  musvles^  as  we  have  more 

Pticuhirly  described  it  in  another  portion  of  this  work/  tliat  in 

Idilion  to  tliis,  in  ^inw^  muscles,  simple  atrophic  conditions  and 

iple  liponiatous  conditions  are  found,  but  that  these  are  of 

lite  subordinate  signiticance. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  in  the  first  niontlis  and 

irs^  we  find  at  first  a  liigh  degree  of  atrophy  and  wasting  of 

^e  muscular  fibres;  in  many  of  these  the  nuclei  are  greatly  in* 

in  number^  tlie  transverse  striations  are  indi.4tinct  if  not 

^cognizable.      At  a  later  period  tliere  is  cloudiness  of  the 

^uscular  fibres,  at  first  caused  by  soluble  molecules,  afterwards 

fat  molecules ;  finally,  the  muscular  fibres  disappear  alto- 

^Cher  ur  almost  so ;  individual  fil}res,  however,  or  even  wliole 

indies  of  them,  may  remain  for  a  long  time  well  preserved  in 

midst  of  the  diseased  muscle. 

Even  in  the  very  first  stages  of  the  disease  a  simultaneous  pro- 
feration  of  the  interstitial  tissue  begins  ;  tlie  width  of  the  inter- 
ices  is  increased,  they  appear  to  be  filled,  here  and  there,  with 
cumulations  of  nuclei,  the  walls  of  the  vessels  appear  thick- 
led  and  infiltrated  with  cells.     This  proliferation  of  connective 
sue  increases  more  and  more  ;  in  all  tlie  later  stages  the  muscle 
scattered  throughout  it  an  abundance  of  firm-fibred  connec- 
Jve  tissue,  rich  in  nuclei,  so  that  some  have  spoken  of  it  as  a 
liar  sclerosis  of  tlie  muscle,     Wlien  all  the  muscular  fibres 
ire  finally  disappeared  from  such  a  muscle,  nothing  but  a  firm, 
>rous  stmnd  of  connective  tissue  remains. 
Sooner  or  later,  however— and  in  youthful  subjects  this  seems 
occur  comparatively  soon — an  abundant  deposit  of  fat  takes 
lace  in  this  interstitial  tissue  ;  whole  rows  of  fat  cells  appear 
^tween  the  atropliied  muscular  fibres,  which  are  in  part  found 
a  state  of  complete  fatty  degeneration  ;  these  rows  multiply 
icreasingly^  overrun  the  entire  tissue,  and  finally,  after  the  de- 

Eaf  the  muscular  fibres,  the  entire  muscle  is  replaced  by 
le.     This  may  go  so  far  that  the  original  volume  of  the 
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degenerated  muscle  may  be  considerably  exceeded  by  the  volume 
of  the  fatty  tissue  that  has  taken  its  place.  Thus  a  species  of 
pseudo-hypertrophy  of  the  muscle  is  brought  about. 

To  my  mind  it  does  not  admit  of  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
changes  briefly  described  above  represent  the  various  and  espe- 
cially the  latest  stages  of  degenerative  atrophy,  as  it  is  known 
and  has  been  carefully  studied  especially  in  severe  traumatic 
paralyses. 

Even  the  tendons  not  rarely  appear  as  narrow  bands,  atro- 
phied, thin,  and  stretched. 

The  hones  are  always  retarded  in  growth,  both  as  to  length 
and  thickness,  when  the  disease  occurs  during  childhood ;  their 
epiphyses  are  stunted,  the  normal  protuberances  and  processes 
less  developed.  Their  external,  hard  lamella  is  thinned,  friable, 
flexible,  the  medullary  portion  comparatively  increased,  its  fatty 
contents  more  abundant  (osteoporosis). 

The  joints  are  also  strikingly  lax,  often  regular  dangling 
joints  (Schlottergelenke),  their  ligaments  thinned,  stretched,  and 
loose ;  the  articular  extremities  are  stunted,  ground  off,  eroded ; 
the  articular  cartilages  are  atrophied.  The  most  manifold  de- 
formities are  produced  in  this  way,  especially  the  severest  forms 
and  grades  of  club-foot.  Extraordinary  degrees  of  curvature  of 
the  spine  are  also  not  rarely  produced  in  the  same  manner. 

The  external  skin  and  the  internal  organs  qf  the  hody^  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  are  quite  normal,  or  only  show  such 
changes  as  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  only  belong  to  diseases  accidentally  acquired  by 
the  individual. 

The  hrain  is  reported  as  entirely  normal  in  almost  all  reports 
of  post-mortems,  and  really  seems  to  have  nothing  directly  to  do 
with  this  disease.  Great  scientiflc  interest,  however,  is  attached 
to  an  observation  of  Sander's,  according  to  which  the  separation 
of  the  brain  from  a  great  part  of  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the 
body  appears  not  to  be  without  serious  reaction  upon  certain 
motor  divisions  of  the  brain.  In  one  case  of  "  spinal  paralysis 
of  childhood"  (which,  it  is  true,  was  associated  with  ** idiocy  "), 
in  a  boy  fifteen  years  of  age,  Sander  found  the  two  central  con- 
volutions and  the  lobuZns  paracentralis  (which  in  man  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  so-called  motor  centres)  materially 
stunted  in  their  development.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  there  were 
more  careful  and  more  frequent  examinations  of  this  relation. 


Pathology  of  Acute  Spinal  Paralynt. 
Symptoms. 

Hitherto  this  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  children  and  as  it  occurs 
in  adults,  has  almost  always  been  treated  of  separately.  This  is 
surely  not  right ;  it  is  evidently  precisely  the  same  disease  in 
both  cases.  To  be  sure  there  are  certain  variations  in  its  picture 
of  symptoms  caused  by  the  i)eriod  of  life,  by  the  subsequent 
growth,  by  the  different  excitability  of  the  organism  of  the  child 
and  the  adult.  For  this  reason  a  separate  consideration  of  the 
symptoms  at  least  would  seem  to  be  justified. 

We  will  first  delineate  in  detail  the  more  important  and  fre- 
quent picture  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  children,  and  add  to 
this  a  short  account  of  the  same  in  adults. 


a.  Poliomyelitis  ArdeTior  Aeuia  in  Children. 

General  picture  of  the  disease. — ^The  onset  of  this  disease  is 
marked  by  more  or  less  severe  fever^  the  significance  of  which 
may  at  first  be  entirely  unrecognized.  This  sometimes  follows 
certain  premonitory  manifestations  (pain  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
psychical  changes,  a  tendency  to  be  frightened,  etc.),  or  may 
follow  more  or  less  diflBcult  dentition,  but  most  frequently  it 
arises  without  any  warning  and  while  the  child  is  in  the  midst 
of  apparently  perfect  health.  Very  soon  the  heat  and  restless- 
ness are  followed  by  more  serious  symptoms;  evidences  of 
congestion  of  the  head  appear,  giddiness,  confusion  of  ideas, 
drowsiness,  which  may  afterwards  increase  to  somnolence  and 
coma.  Children  that  are  old  enough  to  tell  of  their  sensations, 
complain  of  severe  pain  in  the  back  and  in  the  limbs.  Not 
seldom  general  convulsions^  of  greater  or  less  severity  and  extent, 
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then  arise,  eclamptic  seizures,  which  may  occur  once  or  r? 
edly,  but  are  genemlly  of  but  short  duration* 

111  many  cases,  however,  such  stormy  manifestaiion- 
ing,  and  the  beginnin<^  of  the  disease  is  introduced  i-  ^  ^ 
slight  fever  and  a  transitory  ill  feeling.  Indeed,  it  is  not  m 
for  no  initial  symptoms  to  be  noticed,  and  the  cliamcteriafi 
paralysis  may  appear  in  the  night,  or  daring  the  day  too,  whi 
the  child  is  apparently  perfectly  TrVell. 

But  even  the  most  alarming  symptoms  generally  disappei 
again  in  a  very  short  time  (from  half  a  day  or  a  day  to  tlw 
days),  the  fever  subsides,  the  child's  general  health  s«*era9gd 
and  one  is  inclined  to  think  tliat  the  trouble  is  all  pubt. 

About  this  time  the  parents  generally  notice^  with  alarm,  ih 
a  more  or  less  extensive  paralysis  has  imperceptibly  crept  o 
This  is  made  manifest  when  the  child  is  taken  out  of  bed,  wh 
it  is  bathed,  or  when  it  is  expected  to  walk*  Either  one  limb 
all  the  limbs  liang  down,  relaxed  and  powerless,  are  incapible 
motion. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  this  is  observed  during  the  febrile  % 
somnolent  stage,  and  still  more  rarely  that  it  has  been  poasi 
accurately  to  follow  the  development  of  the  paralysis,  1 
seems  to  progress  pretty  rapidly ;  one  leg  may  be  paralyzed 
the  course  of  half  an  liour  or  of  a  few  houi^s,  the  other  le;; 
lows  soon,  tlien  the  arms ;  thus  the  paralysis  may  reach  Hi 
development  during  a  night,  or  in  from  one  to  two  days ;  itni 
requires  a  longer  time  (a  week). 

Sometimes  during  the  first  few  days  there  is  also  pdualyn 
the  bladder,  usually  incontinence,  more  mrely  retention  of  uri 
this  is  of  course  hard  to  prove,  with  certainty,  in  little  child 
This  may  last  a  couple  of  days,  or  even  weeks,  but  then  alfi 
disappears. 

So  far  as  can  be  proved  in  children  the  sensibility  of  ih&p 
lyzed  parts  is  completely  retained. 

The  further  course  of  the  affection  is  remarkably  nnifarm 
different  cases.     The  paralysis  attains  the  maximum  of  its 
tensity  and  extent  very  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  disrt 
It  does  not  increase  any  more,  but  merely  decreases,    Theext 
to  which  it  nuiy  decrease  varies  very  much  in  different  instaiM 
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In  the  rarest  cases,  improvement  begins  very  soon,  in  from 
one  to  tliree  weeks,  being  at  lii-st  seen  in  single  little  movements, 
and  then  gradually  extending  further ;  the  muscles  at  the  same 
time  remaining  relaxed  and  soft,  but  not  becoming  much  emaci- 
ated. This  improvement  advances  further  and  further  until 
complete  recovery,  wliich  may  be  attained  in  the  course  of  a  few 
montlis.  These  are  the  cases  of  so-called  temporary  spinal  paral- 
ysis. 

Generally,  however,  the  course  is  not  so  favorable.  It  is  true 
tliat  improvement  usually  begins  early,  but  it  only  advances  to 
a  certain  point ;  the  arms  may  become  entirely  free,  or  perhaps 
only  partly  so,  the  movements  of  the  shoulders  and  elbows  may 
return  while  the  hands  remain  partly  paralyzed,  or  vice  versa. 
In  the  same  way  partial  recovery  occurs  in  the  lower  extremities ; 
one  limb  may  become  entirely  movable  while  the  other  remains 
completely  paralyzed,  or  the  thighs  may  return  to  their  normal 
condition  while  the  legs  remain  paralyzed  ;  indeed,  single  groups 
of  muscles  or  even  single  muscles  may  again  acquire  the  power 
of  motion  or  remain  completely  paralyzed,  in  the  most  multiform 
manner. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  larger  part  of  the  muscles 
thus  remains  pai-alyzed  for  a  very  long  time,  or  permanently. 
And  in  all  these  muscles  a  higJi  grade  of  rapidly  progressive 
atrophy  is  at  once  set  up,  and  examination  by  means  of  electricity 
gives  well-marked  evidences  of  degeneraiive  change. 

The  limbs  so  severely  paralyzed  now  present  a  very  charac- 
teristic condition.  There  is  complete  paralysis  and  entire  flac- 
cidity  of  the  muscles,  a  high  degree  of  atrophy  of  the  same  with 
great  softness  to  the  touch,  total  failure  of  all  reflex  action  in 
the  limbs  (both  of  the  skin  and  tendons) ;  the  sensibility  of  the 
skin  is  everywhere  normal,  the  patient  does  not  take  to  his  bed, 
the  skin  is  strikingly  cool,  bluish,  cyanotic,  and  not  seldom 
somewhat  bloated. 

Children  then  remain  for  a  long  time  in  this  condition,  which 
may  extend  more  or  less  widely  over  the  trunk  and  extremities, 
and  may  be  well  developed  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  illness.  Their  general  condition  is  excellent,  tlie 
vegetative  functions  are  entirely  in  order,  the  brain  is  jyerfectly 
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ally  take  place,  changes  which  are  pectilfarly 

the  affection^  and  even  in  later  life  betray,  to 
at  the  first  glance,  the  disease  which  was  gone 
childlmod.     These  changes  are  as  follows 

Progressive  emaciation  of  the  muscles,  up"? 
complete  disappearance  of  the  same,  and  a  sk( 
tion  of  the  limbs ;  not  rarely,  however,  there 
production  of  fat  in  the  same,  whereby  the  a 
great  degree,  be  hidden. 

The  development  of  paralytic  contractions  inj 
muscles  and  groups  of  muscles,  j 

Retardation  of  tlie  growth  of  the  bones  ;  shcm 
ing  of  the  limbs  ;  distortion,  laxness,  and  unusual 
joints,  displacement  of  articular  extremities  of 

As  the  result  of  all  these  changes  the  m 
extreme  deformities  of  the  limbs,  the  joints,  th' 
etc.,  are  produced*  Club-foot,  wliich  is  of  sncbj 
rence,  loose  dangling  joints,  and  extreme  degree^ 
ture,  usually  owe  their  origin  to  infantile  spinal! 
shrunken,  paralyzed,  crippled  members^  hideouj 
capable  of  any  use,  constituting  a  burdensome  a 
body  rather  than  a  necessary  portion  thereof,  ajj 
contrast  to  the  well-developed,  well-nourished  Cfl 

In  later  life  these  patients  drag  their  deforj 
weaknesses  around  with  them,  without  any 
ever  taking  place.     Not  infrequently,  howev^ 
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This  of  course  varies  very  much,  in  individual  instances, 
according  to  the  extent  and  seat  of  the  lesion ;  sometimes  but 
one  lower  extremity  is  paralyzed  and  shortened,  sometimes  both ; 
or  the  arms  alone  may  be  affected,  sometimes  only  one  arm,  or 
sometimes  even  parts  of  one  extremity  alone.  The  most  wonder- 
ful curvatures  and  deformities  thus  occur  (they  are  very  grapbi- 
cally  depicted  in  the  plates  of  Heine's  book) ;  the  most  striking 
cripples  on  the  public  streets,  the  chronic  inmates  of  orthopaedic 
hospitals,  the  most  grateful  objects  for  the  ingenuity  and  art  of 
those  interested  in  mechanical  surgical  appliances,  are,  in  great 
part,  the  victims  of  the  spinal  paralysis  of  childhood. 

The  duration  of  life  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  influenced 
by  the  disease ;  its  victims,  aside  from  their  deformity  and  paral- 
ysis, remain  well  and  fresh,  and  may  reach  old  age.  They  fulfil 
their  calling,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  having  a  calling,  get 
married,  have  children,  and  comport  themselves  like  healthy 
men  and  women,  with  the  exception  of  the  defects  left  behind  by 
the  disease  of  their  childhood. 

There  does  not  even  seem  to  be  any  increased  disposition 
remaining  to  further  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  I  have  thus  far 
met  with  but  two  cases  in  which  adults,  who  showed  signs  of  the 
acute  poliomyelitis  anterior  of  which  they  had  suffered  in  child- 
hood, were  attacked  with  spinal  disease  (in  one  case  with  tabes, 
in  the  other  with  sclerosis  lateralis  amyotrophica).  Raymond 
saw  progressive  muscular  atrophy  developed  at  a  later  period  in 
such  an  individual.  In  one  case  I  afterwards  observed  the  de- 
velopment of  epilepsy. 

Valv£  of  the  Individual  Symptoms. 

The  initial  f ever  has  been  but  very  little  examined  and  in- 
vestigated as  yet.  It  may  be  very  insignificant  or  very  severe.  In 
some,  although  rare  instances,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  lacking ; 
according  to  Duchenne,  Jr.,  this  is  claimed  to  have  been  true  in 
seven  cases  out  of  seventy ;  the  correctness  of  this  statement  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  tested  by  the  thermometer.  It 
is  certainly  present  in  the  majority  of  instances,  although  of  very 
varying  intensity  and  duration.    It  usually  lasts  but  one  or  two 
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days,  sometimes  only  lialf  a  day  or  a  few  hours ;  rarely  for  from 
six  to  eiglit  days,  or  even  fourteen.  It  is  not  yet  determined 
whetlier  the  fever  stands  in  any  definite  relation  to  the  intensity 
and  extent  of  the  disease  in  the  initial  stage ;  bat  it  certainly 
appears  as  though  the  intensity  of  the  fever  bore  no  definite  re- 
lation to  the  extent  of  the  disturbances  that  are  left  behind. 

Probably  no  one  would  dissent  from  the  view  that  the  initial 
fever  is  simply  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  is  dependent  on 
tlie  acute  process  localized  in  a  lai*ge  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 
i  In  most  instances  the  initial  brain  symptoms  are  very  promi- 

;  nent.   They  also  appear  in  extremely  varied  degrees  of  intensity; 

\  sometimes  the  outbreak  of  the  severer  manifestations  of  disease 

I  are  preceded  for  a  few  days  by  light  nervous  symptoms  ;  greater 

!  psychical  irritability,  unusmil  liability  to  fright,  uneasy  sleep, 

gritting  the  teeth  during  sleep,  frequent  rolling  of  the  eyes,  par- 
oxysms of  terror,  and  the  like,  are  noticed  in  children.  With 
the  b<*ginning  of  fever,  confusion  of  ideas  with  slight  somnolency 
is  generally  soon  observed;  all  sorts  of  delirium,  sometimes 
light  and  sometimes  active,  appear;  occasionally  there  is  pro- 
\    .  found  unconsciousness. 

.  \  lint  the  most  striking  and  alarming  manifestations  are  the 

j  ;  convulsions  which  occur  in  many  cases,  and  which  may  be  of  a 

light  or  a  sev(»re  form.    If  light  they  may  be  confined  to  eonvul- 
.  sive  twitchings  of  the  face  and  extremities,  to  grinding  the  teeth 

and  rolling  up  the  eyes ;  if  severe  they  consist  in  an  outbreak  of 
g(*n(^nil  (convulsions,  which  remind  one  of  eclampsia,  but  which 
are  gt^nerally  repeated  but  a  few  times,  and  not  rarely  terminate 
with  the  fii-st  attack.  This  symptom  also  is  liable  to  great  varia- 
tion ;  sometimes  the  attacks  only  last  one  or  two  hours,  at  others 
they  occur  frequently  during  (me  or  two  days ;  the  individual 
attacks  are  sometimes  lighter,  sometimes  more  severe ;  th(^y  may 
be  accompanied  with  vomiting.  But  although  they  often  look 
very  threatening,  they  do  not  appear  to  cause  any  immediate 
danger  to  life.  It  remains  to  be  proved,  however,  whether  the 
convulsions,  which  carry  off  some  little  children  within  a  few 
daySy  may  not  sometimes  belong  to  the  initial  stage  of  acute  spi- 
Tial  paralysis. 

Finally,  however,  there  are  also  numerous  instances  in  which 
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re  initial  brain-symptoms  can  be  demonstrated,  in  wliicli,  at 
events,  all  convulsive  manifestations  are  entirely  lacking. 
The  pathogenetic  explanation  of  these  initial  bmin-symptoras 
not  yet  been  found.  It  may  appear  doubtful  whether  they 
•re  to  be  regarded  as  mere  manifestations  of  fever ;  it  is  not 
vixl  whether  the  sudden  irritation  of  a  large  part  of  the  sjjinal 
makes  an  impression  on  the  brain  of  a  child  sufficiently 
iwerful  to  induce  such  severe  disturbances.  Neither  has  theie 
as  yet  been  furnished  any  demonstration  of  a  i^inuiltaneous  lesion 
of  the  brain,  during  the  initial  stage  ;  this  would  have  to  be  of  a 
Tery  transitory  nature  ;  and  it  certainly  is  not  j>lausible  to  sup- 
pose, like  Frey,  that  this  lesion  consists  in  a  cerebral  hypeneniia 
which  is  induced  by  paralysis  of  tlie  spinal  vaso-motor  tracts 
the  cerebral  vessels,  and  which  disiippears  again  with  the 
ly  abatement  of  the  intlaniniatory  swelling  of  the  cord.  Per- 
a  number  of  th»*se  causes  work  together  to  cause  the  im> 
kable  occurrence  of  severe  initial  brain -symptoms  in  this 
al  disease, 
Unquestionabl}^  however,  the  essential  symptom  of  the  dia- 
ls the  jyaralysis  with  suhsf'quent  atrophy  €}/  the  rnuscles, 
lends  to  the  picture  of  the  disease  its  main  peculiarity,  and 
Imost  exclusively  responsible  for  the  severe  sequels  of  the 

tion. 
Tlie  dedel&pment  of  the  paralysis  often  occurs  quite  unno- 
It  is  not  until  the  febrile  manifestations  have  subsided, 
n  the  child  wants  to  use  its  limbs,  when  it  is  to  walk  or 
d,  when  it  is  bathed  or  dressed,  that  one  notices  tlie  paraly- 
sis "which  has  in  the  meantime  crept  on,  and  even  then  it  is  not 
mnfrequently  looked  upon  as  being  nothing  more  than  the  lassi- 
tude resulting  from  the  fever.  This  error  is  naturally  cleared  up 
by  the  further  course  of  the  affection.  Children  of  a  somewhat 
older  age  often  notice  the  paralysis  earlier  and  call  attention  to 
It  in  good  time. 

The  paralysis  is  almost  always  developed  with  great  rapidity, 
and  appears  well-nigh  simultaneously  in  all  the  parts  attacked. 
It  does  not,  however,  come  on  with  the  quickness  of  apoplectic 
paralysis,  but  several  hours  always  pass,  half  a  day  or  a  night, 
before  it  reaches  its  maximum.     In  some  few  cases  a  slower 
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BpHiud  of  the  affection  is  observed,  so  that  it  may  not  reach  j 
acme  for  sevenii  diiys.     Again,  it  has  been  seen  lo  ari^e  in 
eral  successive  atisets,  su  that  the  several  extremities  wens 
tacked  at  intervals  of  L»ight  days ;  each  single  oii3et,  liowei 
th«ni  goes  on  with  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity. 

Whatever  the  precise  method  of  development  may  be» 
much  is  certain,  and  is  to  a  liigh  degree  characteriistic  of  ll 
very  ditiease,  that  the  paralysis  reaches  the  ma^cimvm  qf  it^  ^ 
tent  and  intensUy  at  the  very  heginnijig  <^*  the  disease^  or 
least  within  a  short  time  thereq/ter;  that  from  this  time  on] 
advances  no  farther,  but  merely  recedes.     The  jximlysis,  the 
fore,  has  distinctly  no  progressive  character. 

The  paralyzed  muscles  now  appear  entirely  flaccid  and  sol 
and  show  no  trace  of  contraction;  the  limbs  are  C4ipable  of  f^ 
passive  motions  in  all  directions ;  they  hang  on  tlm  body  Ii| 
limp,  dead  masses.     The  turgescence  of  the  muscles  appears 
the  same  time  to  be  diminlshiid,  likewise  the  turgescencB  of 
skin.    Reflex  action  is  completely  extinguished  in  the  paraly: 
muscles ;  no  reflex  action  can  be  aroused  by  the  strongest  irril 
tion  to  tile  skin  or  tendon s,  although  this  irritation  may  be  ve 
distinctly  felt  by  the  little  patients. 

The  distribution  (tf  the  paralysis  is  extraordinarily  dilTei 
in  ditferent  cases.     Tlie  lower  extremities  are  almost  always 
tacked;  sometimes,  however,  the  upper  extremities  are  seized 
the  same  time,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  trui 
especially  those  of  the  spinal  column,  and  sometimes  also  of  tl 
neck.      Not  raix?ly  but  ane  lower  extremity  is  attacked,  an 
sometimes  the  paralysis  occurs  in  the  form  of  hemipU»gia,  tl 
arm  and  leg  of  the  same  side  being  affected.     This  form,  tl 
existence  of  which  was  denied  by  Heine,  has  been  observed  by" 
Duchenue,  is  declaitid  by  Volkmann  not  to  be  at  all  rare,  ai 
was  found  by  Sinkler  eight  times  in  eighty-seven  casc*s,     Di 
chenne  saw  one  case  of  crossed  paralysis  in  the  arm  and  leg. 
is  rare  for  but  one  arm  to  be  totally  or  partially  paralyzed,  stil 
more  rarely  does  the  paralysis  seem  to  be  conflned  to  the  upj 
extremities  without  participation  of  the  lower.    It  is  veiy  con 
mon,  however,  to  meet  with  a  quite  partial  paralysis  of  stu| 
muscles  and  groups  of  muscles,  especially  on  the  lower  ext 
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,  and,  at  all  events,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  even  where  the 
lalysis  is  exceedingly  wide-spread,  tliere  is  a  very  non-uniform 
plication  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  and  even  of  single 
les  in  a  given  nerve-domain.  Hence  arisea  such  a  manifold 
ariety  in  individual  cases  as  to  defy  all  description,  and  we 
ust  therefore  refer  our  readers  for  details  to  the  reports  of 
sases  aceunmhited  in  literature,  AVe  merely  mention,  by  way 
i£  example,  that  in  the  domain  of  the  peroneal  nerve  the  tibialis 
Bticus  not  rarely  occupies  an  exceptional  position,  either  being 
paralyzed  alone  or  alone  free  ;  that  in  the  domain  of  the  crural 
l^rve  the  ear  tori  us  or  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  often  give  the 
^Ape  history  ;  that  in  the  domain  of  the  radial  nerve  the  same 
HF true  of  the  supinator  iongus ;  that  tlie  deltoid  is  not  rarely 
attacked  by  paralysis  aloue,  and  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind. 

Very  soon,  sometimes  within  a  few  days,  but  generally  not 
until  within  the  next  few  weeks,  a  gradual  improvement  of  the 
paralysis  sets  in,  affecting  a  greater  or  smaller  part  of  the  mus- 
des  involved,  while  the  rest  usually  remain  paralyzed  perma- 
Dently  or,  at  least,  for  a  long  time.  This  very  symptom  of  the 
partial  restitution  of  muscles  is  also  very  characteristic  of  the 

Nsease.     Very  rarely  this  restitution  is  complete,  extending  to 
t  the  paralj^zed  muscles,  so  that  the  improvement  once  begun 
[vances  to  complete  recovery  (so-called  temporary  spinal  paral- 
ysis). 

The  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  upper  extremities  gener- 
ally, improve  soon,  and  are  the  parts  most  likely  again  to  regain 
tlieirfull  activity;  a  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  also  almost 
always  takes  part  in  the  improvement,  while  others,  particularly 
the  muscles  of  tlie  back,  remain  permanently  paralyzed.  In  the 
Bame  way  a  partial  restitution  often  takes  places  in  the  lower 
extremities;  one  limb  may  become  entirely  or  partially  capable 
of  performing  its  functions  again,  while  the  other  remains  pam- 
lyzed  ;  it  is  very  common  for  single  portions  of  an  extremity  to 
remain  permanently  paralyzed,  often  single  muscles  alone;  this, 
tCK>,  afterwards  gives  great  variety  to  the  picture  of  the  disease.  ! 
As  a  general  rule,  the  progress  of  this  improvement  only  lasts 
for  a  time  ;  this  progress  is  most  manifest  during  the  first  four  tp 
VOL.  xin  - 
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eight  weeks,  and  then  often  inspires  delasivi3  hop3S.     At  a  kt 
period  the  progress  is  slower,  and  after  six  or  nine  months  fron 
the  beginning  of  the  disease  there  is  no  question  of  any  fartho 
spontaneous  improvement ;  if  any  is  then  observed,  it  is  M  i 
rule  only  apparent^  caused  by  use  and  practice  of  the  res^tc 
or  unaffected  muscles.      Doubtless,   however,  during  the 
stages  of  the  disease,  too,  appropriate  (electrical)  treatment  i 
still  effect  improvement  in  some  muscles,  which  is  somedu 
very  striking,  although  generally  but  slight. 

In  almost  all  muscles  whose  mobility  is  not  very  soon  ] 
and  which  remain  more  or  less  permanently  paralyzed,  a  welt 
marked  and  rapidlf/  progressive  atrophia  very  soon  apf 
This  begins  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  disease,  and  even  those  inn 
cles  that  are  but  slightly  affected  generally  give  unmista 
evidence  of  a  slight  degi*ee  of  emaciation  ;  this  soon  disapf 
again,  however,  on  the  restoration  of  mobility.  In  the  mt 
more  severely  affected  the  atrophy  is  generally  very  distinct 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks*  The  muscles  become  more  and  moie 
flaccid  and  attenuated,  and  may  so  completely  disappear 
the  skin  seems  to  lie  immi-diately  upon  the  bone,  and  thelin 
assume  a  skeletondike  appearance.  During  the  further  course* 
the  affection  the  volume  of  many  of  these  muscles  is  again 
creased,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  a  muse  alar  mass  present 
again;  this  is  caused,  however,  by  the  secondary  dep-  '  "  fi 
fat  in  the  conuectire  tissue,  and  it  is  generally  easy  to  \ 
the  test  of  galvanism,  that  not  so  much  as  a  trace  of  rauseuli 
tissue  remains  in  these  pseudo-muscles.  In  some  cases 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  completely  masked  from  the  reil 
beginning  through  tlie  more  abundant  development  of  fat  inl 
Bubcutaneous  connective  tissue,  or  by  early  deposits  of  fat  in  tlie 
muscles  themselves;  this  is  especially  true  in  well-nonrisliei, 
welldeveloped  children.  In  such  cases,  however*  advanced  atro- 
phy is  always  to  be  recognized  by  the  extreme  softness  and  flifi* 
cidity  of  the  muscle  as  compared  with  one  that  is  healtbr,  erti 
if  the  tape-measure  indicates  no  material  difference  in  compari* 
son  with  the  healthy  side. 

Another  sign  which  may  be  mentioned  as  being  often  ofr- 
served  in  adults,  although  more  rarely  established  in  childp?ti,i 
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daring  this  rapidly  advancing  process  of  atrophy  the  mus- 
arc*  quite  sensitive  on  pressure. 

The  alterations  in  the  electrical  irritability  of  the  motor 
nert^es  and  of  the  muscles^  which  are  always  to  1x3  found  in  the 
spinal  paralysis  of  childhood,  stand  in  most  intimate  relations 
to  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  The  earlier  authors,  it  is  true,  only 
feeste^I  tlie  relations  of  faradic  irritability,  and  Duchenne,  in  par- 
ticular^ is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  carefully  investigated 
tills  in  every  direction,  and  of  liaving  established  important  diag- 
nostic and  prognostic  rules.  Duchenne  found  that  in  muscles 
which  are  severely  affected,  faradic  irriiahility  begins  to  sink 
wry  quickly  ;  that  it  is  materially  diminislied  at  the  end  of  three 
to  five  days,  and  entirely  extinguished  by  the  seventh  day  or 

King  the  course  of  the  second  week.  All  the  paralyzed  mus- 
^  however,  in  which  this  does  not  occur  during  the  course  of 
second  week,  in  which  faradic  irritability  is  only  more  or 
diminished,  but  not  completely  lost,  do  not  remain  perma- 
nently paralyzed,  but  regain  their  mobility,  and  do  so  the  more 
promptly  the  less  their  fanidic  irritability  has  been  diminished! 
These  statements  have  been  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  ob- 
■ervers. 

^But  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  did  not  widen  nor  gain  in 
^Kcision  until  the  paralyzed  nerves  and  muscles  were  also  tested 
oy  the  galvanic  current  Then  it  became  at  once  manifest  that 
the  loss  of  faradic  irritability  found  by  Duchenne  was  nothing 
else  than  a  part  of  the  phenomena  of  degeneration.  Indeed,  as 
might  liave  been  expected,  a  priori^  m  view  of  the  degenerative 
changes  in  the  nerves  and  muscles,  the  alteration  in  electrical 
irritability  which  seems  to  be  ahvays  capable  of  demonstration, 
to  its  various  stages  in  the  spinal  paralysis  of  children,  consti- 
tutes the  reaction  of  degeneralion.  So  far  as  I  know,  Salomon 
was  tlie  first  to  establish  the  characteristic  alterations  of  galvanic 
irritability  in  the  muscles  in  the  spinal  paralj'sis  of  children,  and 
since  that  this  alteration  has  often  enough  been  observed  again, 
though  it  has  also  often  enough  been  overlooked.  Tlie  course  of 
the  alteration  is  about  the  same  as  that  in  severe  traumatic  paraly- 
sis.  There  is  rapid  loss  of  faradic  irritability  in  nerves  and  mus- 
cles, either  permanently  or,  at  least,  fur  a  long  time,  that  is,  until 
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mobility  returns ;  and  then  the  famtlia 
that  faradic  irritability  returns  much  lat 
There  is  equally  rapid  loss  of  galvanic 
in  the  muscles^  however,  during  the 
the  paralysis,  there  is  an  increase  of 
irritiibility  with  the  characteristic  qualitl 
or  >  KaSZ ;  contraction  slow»  tonic,  prold 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  | 
sinks  again,  often  far  below  the  normal  s^ 
characteristic  qualitative  alterationsj  an 
main  {>oint  in  the  examination.  In  tlu 
years  and  more  after  the  beginning  of  tW 
ally  nothing  but  a  trace  of  galvanic  irrij 
but  not  unfiequently  the  characteristic  al 
be  shown  here  too,  and,  indeed,  it  is  ofti 
means  of  the  galvanic  current,  that  mu^ 
present  where  this  was  thought  to  have  e| 
still  older  cases  there  is  generally  nothij 
iiahed*  In  those  muscles  that  do  not  atii 
simple  diminution  in  the  faradic  and  galvi 
all}"  found  ;  the  same  thing  is  true  in  all  fc| 
which  have  regained  their  mobility  up 
these  the  reaction  of  degeneration  can, 
demonstrated. 


It  is  desirable  that  theae  relations  sitoald  be  morflj 
yet  been  done.  To  be  sure  the  material  is  not  easUy  ii 
bj  tk  fortunate  chance^  and  the  examiaation  of  thi 
patients  is  attonded  with  great  di^cuUles.  It  is  a| 
exactly  to  local ixe  the  current  in  single  muscles^  for 
children,  the  well* preserved  aenaibiiity,  the  reaistmnq 
much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  contractionB.  1 
are  too  rare  to  ftirnish  8ut!icient  material  forobserrat^ 
i  n  1  iiTgG  ch i  I d  ren's  hoapi  tals*  I  regard  the  reaction  of  i 
manifestation  in  the  spinal  paralysis  of  children,  q 
tinctly  shown  only  in  the  first  years  of  the  disease^] 
with  certainty  at  a  later  period.  I  have^  at  least,  noj 
ber  of  cases,  failed  to  find  the  reaction  of  de^^nei^ 
abore  sUitement  is  baaed  upon  the  examination  of! 
eight,  and  fourteen  weeks,  after  sir,  twelre,  twcntj-l 
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from  that  up  to  several,  or  even  many  yarn.    Furthermore,  it  also  entirely 
ipondfl  with  the  known  results  of  electrical  cxamiDation  in  the  same  affection 
|j&  adnlta. 


The  changes  in  the  hones  midjoinis  which  arise  in  the  course 
he  disease  are  almost  equally  important  with  the  clianges  just 
described  in  the  mnscles.  The  bones  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  are 
materially  retarded  in  their  longitudinal  growth,  so  that,  in  the 
legs  for  instance,  differences  of  from  3  to  20  cm,  (LI  to  7.8  inches) 
may  occur,  as  compared  with  the  healthy  side.  The  same  thing 
Is  true  in  the  upper  extremities.  Tlie  long  bones,  furtliermore, 
remain  much  thinner  than  normal ;  they  not  rarely  become  po-. 
rous  and  inclined  to  bend,  yielding,  and  friable.  Their  epiphy- 
and  processes  grow  smaller  and  less  distinct ;  tiie  shoul- 
blade  and  the  patella  often  remain  far  below  their  natural 
',  the  paralyzed  hand  or  foot  is  shorter,  narrower,  and  thinner 
tlian  the  sound  one ;  even  the  pelvis  may  remain  considerably 
behind-hand  in  its  development,  being  below  the  normal  measure- 
mts  of  circumference  and  heigh t» 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  interference  with  the  growth 
the  bones  is  by  no  means  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
abt»phy  of  the  muscles  of  the  same  extremity  ;  sometimes  the 
one  and  sometimes  the  other  is  in  the  ascendancy,  and  the  inter- 
ilerence  with  the  growth  of  bone  may  persist  in  spite  of  the  dis* 
appeai*ance  of  the  paralysis  (Volkniann).  I  have  myself  had 
occasion  to  observe  this  fact. 


I 


olkmann  also,  not  without  reason,  counts  a  case  of  "  unilateral  paralysis  of  the 
'  ohseri'ed  bj  him,  as  belon<^iug  to  the  &[jiiial  paralysis  of  child liood.  Other 
slionld  be  tested  with  reference  to  similar  ctiunectluii. 


The  joints  become  deformed,  abnormally  movable,  partly 
through  disappearance  of  the  articular  extremities  of  bone  and 
of  cartilages,  ]»artly  through  relaxation  and  stretching  of  their 
ligamentous  apparatus.  The  movableness  of  the  limbs  is  thus 
often  rendered  very  great,  so  that  patients  can  frequently  execute 
all  kinds  of  unusoal  movements  and  wonderful  dislocations  of 
tlie  limbs. 

The  changes  in  the  skin  must  also  be  noticed.     The  skin 
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becomes  flaccid,  withered,  donghy,  sometimes  dry,  scaly,  brilll 
The  most  striking  characteristic,  however,  is  the  cohintu  at 
cyanosis  which  is  uniformly  observed  in  the  paralyzed  liinlj 
Heine  carefully  measured  the  lowering  of  tenn  ivMUUitl 

cases,  and  was  able  to  prove  very  marked   dili_  o  as  m 

pared  with  the  healthy  extremity.  There  can  hardly  be  adoi 
that  this  lowering  of  temperature  and  cyanosis  axe  due  less 
diminished  nutrition  in  the  pamlyzed  limbs  than  tovaso-mti 
paralysis,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  note  whether,  in  ihefl 
stages  of  the  disease,  there  is  not  a  temporary  elevation  of  li 
perature.  I  demonstrated  this  to  be  the  case  in  one  adult 
tient* 

By  means  of  the  conditions  above  described — the  paraly 
and  atrophy  of  muscles,  the  interference  with  the  growth 
bones,  the  changes  in  joints — all  severer  cases  lead  to  parai$ 
cont7*aciur€S  and  secondary  deformities^  which  may  cause  ! 
most  revolting  distortions  of  the  limbs,  of  the  spinal  coltm 
etc.,  and  are  most  graphically  set  forth  by  Heine  in  nnmero 
illustrations.  The  atrophy  and  secondary  contraction  of  ( 
muscles,  tlie  laxness  and  malformation  of  the  joints,  the  can 
tures  of  the  spine,  all  combine  to  produce  the  most  deplors 
and  extraordinary  cripples,  such  as,  in  countless  numbers,  €XC 
the  sympatliy  of  the  passers-by  upon  the  highways  and  ifl  I 
mai'ket-places. 

Wliat  are  called  paralytic  contractures  are  especially  elfe 
ive   in    the   development  of  these   deformities.      According 
Heine,  these  do  nut  begin  to  develop  until    the  children  col 
mence  to  use  their  limbs  and  drag  themselves  about  with  th€ 
whether  well  or  lit     This  statement,  however,  may  not  \m 
rigidly  correct. 

The  most  varied  foinons  of  club-foot  occur  (talipes  TarQa»  f\ 
gus,  equinus,  and  calcaneus),  and  various  combinations  of  i 
same  (most  frequently  of  the  equinus  and  varus),  Retrocnil 
ture  of  the  knee,  inversion  and  eversion  of  the  same,  are  abo  ra 
with,  as  well  as  contractures  in  the  knee-  and  hipjoints,  kvph 
sis,  lordosis,  and  extreme  instances  of  scoliosis.  In  the  upf 
extremities  the  deformities  are  liable  to  be  much  less  serionl 
the  hands  and  fingers  are  generally  found  flexed,  the  shooldi 
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t  gradually  becomes  iramovablej  the  pectoralis  and  tlie  latia- 

IBS  dorsi  are  more  or  less  contracted. 

The  occurrence  of  contractures  is  chiefly  the  result  of  a  liigh 
e  of  paralj'sis  and  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  muscles. 
insidered  in  detail,  the  more  precise  method  of  development 
may  be  threefold, 

1,  By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  paralytic  contracture,  in 

;e  cases^  is  the  continued  approximation  of  ike  points  of  at- 

nietit  of  the  muscles,  induced  partly  by  the  weight  of  the 

parts,  partly  by  external  pressure  in  walking,  standing,  sliding, 

©Ic.     This  point  has  been  thorouglily  discussed  by  Volkmann,  on 

the  basis  of  Hueter*s  investigations,  and  the  former  seeks  to  ex- 

in  almost  all  paralytic  contractures  on  mechanical  grounds. 

ording  to  him  the  deformities  are  developed  partly  by  reason 
oC  the  weight  of  the  limbs  concerned  and  the  position  which  they 
assume  when  at  rest,  partly  through  the  fact  that  limbs,  articu- 
lar extremities,  and  articular  surfaces  are  subjected  to  an  abnor* 
mal  burden,  w^hen  called  into  use,  and  are  thus  gradually  pressed 
toto  abnormal  positions.  In  both  instances  the  points  of  attach- 
MKDt  of  certain  uruscles  would  be  more  or  less  permanently  ap- 
IProximated  to  each  other,  and  thus  a  gradually  increasing  nutri- 
tive shortening  of  the  same  occurs,  a  permanent  contracture  and 
deformity. 

This  must  certainly  be  the  explanation  of  all  those  contrac- 
tures and  deformities  which  arise  when  all  the  muscles  surround- 
ing a  joint  are  completely  paralyzed,  or  when  the  deformity  and 
contracture  take  place  in  the  line  of  traction  of  those  very  mus- 
cles which  are  especially  paralyzed.  Talipes  equino-varus  is  the 
form  most  easily  explained  ;  the  foot,  being  left  to  its  own 
weight,  assumes  this  position,  which  becomes  more  and  more 
^■red  the  longer  the  patient  remains  in  bed,  or  the  longer  step- 
^Rng  upon  the  foot,  which  w^ould  counteract  this  deformity,  is 
avoided,  or  the  patient  merely  steps  upon  his  toes. 

Paralytic  talipes  valgus  occurs  when  the  patient  begins  to 
walk  again  very  soon  after  his  attack,  and  steps  on  the  foot 
while  there  is  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  leg  ;  he  then  steps  on  his  entire  sole,  and  the  foot^ 
which  is  loose  in  its  Joints,  gives  way,  toward  the  outer  side 
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(knickt  soweit  nach  anBsen  um),  until  prevenUid,  by  pltjrsidQi 

cal  restraiutSj  from  bending  any  farther.  Even  talipes  a 
oaneus  is  said  to  be  due  principally  to  mecUauical  olmu 
inasmuch  as  when  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  entirely  pAj 
lyzed,  the  individual  steps  upon  the  os  calcis,  and  this  is  Ik 
gradually  and  mechanically  pushed  forward ;  by  this  mea 
the  distance  between  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  mns«:les 
the  sole  is  also  diminished,  and  for  tliis  reason  the  plantar  can 
ture  of  the  sole  reaches  a  peculiarly  high  degree  of  developuw 
in  this  variety  of  clubfoot.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  hi 
the  co-opemtion  of  the  antagonistic  muscles  of  the  front  of  i 
leg»  which  are  less  paralyzed,  is  of  material  significance.  UeU 
curvature  of  the  knee  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  pit 
deprived  of  its  power  of  fixation  by  the  muscles,  is  extendi 
backwards  as  far  as  its  pliysiological  restraints  will  admit 
order  to  transform  the  leg  into  a  (inn  support  for  the  body, 
the  upper  extremities,  too,  the  majority  of  contractures  and  i 
formities  are  developed  in  the  same  simply  mechanical  mauaei 

2.  But  contractures  may  also  furthermore  be  brought  i^ 
by  the  fact  thai  ike  antagonists  of  the paralifzed  muscles  reM 
effective.  In  every  voluntary  action  of  the  same  their  pomU 
attachment  are  approximated  to  each  other,  and  there  isno  nn 
cular  power  present  to  draw  them  apart  again  ;  in  many  cai 
indeed,  this  is  accomplished  tlirough  the  weight  of  the  ports 
other  mechanical  means ;  but  where  this  is  not  the  case  thi 
muscles  fall  into  ]>ermanent  nutritive  shortening,  and  thra 
crease  the  deformity.  A  certain  degree  of  participation  in 
production  of  paralj^tic  contractures  and  deformities,  eveo  thou 
it  be  but  subordinate,  must  certainly  be  attributed  to  this  aei 
mobility  of  antagonistic  muscles;  thus  in  talipes  calcaneus  iB 
in  contractile  bending  of  the  knee-joint  with  complete  pamljn 
of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle. 

3,  Finally,  a  certain  part  in  the  production  and  fixatias 
paralytic  contmctures  may  be  attributpd  to  the  proHferaiion\ 
interstitial  conneetive  lisstie  mid  its  subsequent  retraciianj  wlii 
takes  place  with  the  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Tlii 
however,  would  seem  to  be  of  subordinate  significance.  | 

Mechanical  causes  certainly  play  the  principal  rdle,  ia 
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matter,  and  the  manifold  and  adrenturons  methods  of  locomo- 
tion to  which  many  of  these  patients  accnstom  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  extremely  varied  localization  and  extent  of  the  paralysis, 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  most  wonderful  and  striking  mal- 
formations and  crippled  conditions  occur  in  these  very  patients. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  paihogenetw  explanation  of  the  prin- 
cipal symptoms  of  the  disease,  as  described  thus  far,  these  may 
doubtless  all  be  explained  in  one  way.  The  acute,  inflammatory, 
and  destructive  lesion  of  the  gray  anterior  horns  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  held  accountable  for  all  these  disturbances.  And  indeed 
the  lesion  of  the  large  ganglion-cells — and,  we  may  add,  the  de- 
struction of  all  nervous  channels  of  communication — seems  to  be 
of  very  special  importance  in  this  respect.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
any  more  definite  statement  on  this  subject ;  still  the  application 
of  what  we  now  know  about  it  seems  pretty  easily  made ;  inasmuch 
as  the  spinal  paralysis  of  children  is  one  of  the  very  conditions, 
among  others,  which  has  contributed  to  clear  up  our  knowledge 
of  the  physiological  functions  of  the  gray  anterior  horns. 

According  to  all  we  know,  the  gray  anterior  horns  are  points 
of  passage  for  direct  motor  conduction  from  the  lateral  columns 
to  the  anterior  roots.  Whether  this  conduction,  in  all  cases, 
passes  through  large  ganglion-cells,  and  whether  these,  there- 
fore, constitute  a  species  of  ganglionic  centres  (Knotenpunkte), 
is  not  yet  certainly  determined,  but^eems  very  probable.  It 
seems,  furthermore,  tolerably  certain  that  the  large  ganglion-cells 
exercise  distinct  trophic  functions  with  reference  to  the  nerves 
and  muscles  (and  probably  also  to  the  bones,  joints,  etc.).  It  is 
still  undecided  whether  all  these  ganglion-cells  have  at  the  same 
time  motor  and  trophic  functions,  or  whether,  as  Duchenne  and 
Joflfroy  conjecture,  and  as  Hammond  also  believes,  there  are  two 
kinds,  purely  motor  and  purely  trophic ;  nor  is  this  point  capa- 
ble of  easy  demonstration.  At  the  same  time  the  latter  suppo- 
sition is  not  exactly  improbable,  and  is  certainly  more  convenient 
as  applied  to  the  theory  of  this  and  kindred  diseases. 

The  more  or  less  complete  destruction  of  the  anterior  gray 
horns,  arising  acutely,  explains  all  the  manifestations  encoun- 
tered in  quite  a  plausible  manner :  the  paralysis  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  motor  tracts,  the  atrophy  of  muscles  and  the  hindrance 
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of  the  growth  of  bones,  with  their  results^  by  the  destroctioQ  a 
the  trophic  apparatus.  The  fact  of  the  disease  occurring  in  od 
tain  circumscribed  areas,  and  tlie  immunity  of  certain  groap^i 
ganglia,  explains  the  ioealization  and  extent  of  the  paralysis,  ag 
the  immunity  of  certain  single  muscles  and  groups  of  mnscki 
The  acute  inflammatory  natui^  of  the  process  accounts  for  tl 
sudden  appearance  of  the  paralysis ;  the  wide  extension  of  \i 
process  over  the  spinal  cord  accounts  for  tlie  initial  fever  aud  ll 
wide  extent  of  the  paralysis  at  the  beginning.  The  po^iblfit 
of  the  partial  resolution  of  the  acute  intlammaliou  expUma  tl 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  first  stormy  manifestations,  and  tl 
later  partial  restitution  of  the  muscles. 

Upon  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  our  Tiews  cottcemii 
the  functions  of  the  anterior  gray  horns  are  correct,  theclinw 
manifestations  of  the  spinal  paralysis  of  ehildliood  are  in  sol 
ciently  satii>factory  correspondence  with  the  anatomical  lesidlL 

The  remaining  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  fewexoc 
tionSj  suflFer  no  disturbances  whatever,  or  but  very  slight  ooci. 

TliQ  sensibilUi/  of  the  skin  is  almost  always  intacL  Alt 
beginning  of  the  affection  there  may  be  complaints  of  pain,  pi 
ffisthesia,  and  the  like,  here  or  there,  but  they  are  quite  tnn 
tory  manifestations  which  may  easily  be  explained  by  the  inflfl 
niatory  swelling  and  hyperfomia  in  the  initial  stage.  Atabi 
period  sensibility  is  generally  intact  everywhere.  Only  occask 
ally  is  there  a  slight,  generally  very  insigniiicant  daln^s  of  m 
sibility  complained  of,  especially  a  slight  diminution  of  seosih 
ity  to  pain  and  lessened  intensity  of  the  sensation  of  ticUta 
This  may  be  explained  partly  by  an  unusual  extension  of  I 
diseased  process  to  the  central  and  posterior  gray  suhsCSBC 
partly,  however*  also  by  the  great  coldness  and  poor  nnln& 
of  the  extremities, 

lieflex  activity^  on  the  other  hand,  alw^ays  suffers  very  »t« 
disturbances.  It  is  a  matter  of  course — on  account  of  the  d«g6 
erative  atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  nerves,  if  for  no  other  w 
son — that  in  all  muscles  which  are  severely  attacked  reflex  acA 
is  completely  extinguished ;  in  these  muscles  no  sign  of  rA 
twitching  can  be  aroused,  either  through  the  skin  or  thio^ 
the  tendons.     But  even  in  those  muscles  which  are  but  sligU 
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attacked,  reflex  activity  is  liable  to  be,  at  least  temporarily,  very 
much  lowered  or  entirely  extinguislied.  As  the  reflex  circuits 
an^  geneiully  considered  as  being  located  in  the  anterior  giuy 
0iibstance,  and  reflex  activity  is  thought  to  be  connected  with 
the  large  ganglion- cells,  this  condition  of  things  is  readily  to  be 
understood. 

Disturbances  of  the  function  of  the  bladder  are  not  exactly 
care  during  the  flrst  days ;  there  may  be  complete  paralysis  of 
bladder,  with  retention  of  urine,  but  more  frequently  there 
involuntary  evacuations  through  incontinence  of  the  bladder 
(and  the  same  thing  also  holds  true  with  regard  to  evacuation  of 
the  bowels).  But  these  manifestations  always  disappear  com- 
\y  again  within  three  to  eight  daj's.  Not  seldom,  however, 
iuUy  in  little  children,  a  slight  weakness  of  the  bladder, 
wilh  occasional  incontinence,  remains  for  a  time.  But  this  dis- 
Ittrbance,  too,  is  likely  to  disappear  within  a  couple  of  weeks  or 
months,  leaving  no  trace  beldnd,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease  bladder  disturbances  certainly  belong  to  the  rarest  ex- 
oeptions. 

Tlie  occurrence  of  bladder  troubles  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  occasional  somewhat  greater  extension  of  the  anatom- 
ical lesion  within  the  gray  substance. 

The  sexual  functions  probably  never  suffer  any  disturbance, 
or  at  least  only  quite  exceptionally  and  rather  indirectly  (through 
^ascular  paralysis,  deformities,  etc.).     They  generally  remain 
Pplite  intact,  both  in  men  and  women. 

I  The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  t\\^  functions  of  the 
mgfecial  senses^  i\\^ psychical  and  other  eerebralfunclions. 
"  The  vegetaiim  functions  are  also  usually  carried  on  quite 
undisturbed*  The  appetite  and  digestion  are  good,  bowels  some- 
times rather  sluggish.  The  general  nutrition  of  the  body  is  usu- 
ally admirable,  if  some  other  circumstance  does  not  incidentally 
disturb  it. 

6,  Poliomyelitis  Anterior  Acuta  in  the  Adult. 

When  this  malady  attacks  adults,  we  have  essentially  the 
same  picture  of  disease  presented  to  us  as  in  children.     It  is 
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merely  inodifit^d,  in  a  non-essential  man 
brain  of  the  adult  offers  soniewhat  mow 
disturbances,  tliat  the  general  organism 
to  fever,  and  that  the  growth  of  the 
and  the  finnness  of  the  joints  is  greats 

Here,  too,  the  disease  begins  witl 
fever  which  is  genemlly  introduced  witK 
and  the  eaatreinUles,  and  not  rarely  vntt 
tiou,  a  feeling  of  numbness,  etc).  Sevei^ 
genemlly  wanting ;  general  convulsions^ 
served,  but  severe  Jieaddche,  dulness^  sorii 
delirium  occur.  Well-marked  (jastric  sf 
liave  been  repeatedly  mt^t  with.  In 
great  intensity. 

Then  the  paralysis  is  developed,  m 
rally  in  the  coui^se  of  a  few  hours, 
rarely  not  until  after  a  few  days.    Just 
it  is  more  or  less  widely  spread,  coraple 
cidity  of  the  paralyzed  muscles.  ^ 

Now  and  then  temporary  weakness  ^ 
veloped.  Betlex  action  in  the  paralyzd 
ered  or  extingmslied  ;  though  in  some  ii 
may  be  retained,  at  least  in  those  mnscll 
nently  and  not  completely  paralyzed, 
ever,  need  further  confirmation,  through  1 

An  improvement  of  tlie  general  condi^ 
after  one  or  two  days,  rarely  not  till  tH 
and  then  an  improvement  in  the  paralj 
lows.  This,  then,  either  gradually  advn 
after  many  weeks  and  months— to  con^ 
paralyzr^l  parts  {temporary  paralysis^  d 
merely  a  paitial  restitution  of  the  muscle 
remain  for  a  long  time  or  permanently  j 
in  the  case  of  children,  rapidly pr^ogtressH 
with  evidences  of  the  reaction  of  degelj 
becomes  lax  and  withered,  the  extremiti^ 

But  there  exists  no  tra.ce  of  disiurbi 
patient  never  takes  to  his  bed;  the  bli 
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have  existed  soon  subside ;  the  sexual  f unxjtion  remains  entirely 
normal ;  the  general  nutrition  becomes  quite  good  again. 

In  the  further  course  of  the  disease  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  muscles  inevitably  show  themselves 
in  the  shape  of  paralytic  and  myopaihic  contractures  and  the 
deformities  resulting  therefrom.  These,  however,  never  reach 
the  same  degree  as  in  children,  partly  because  in  adults  there  is 
no  interference  with  the  growth  of  bones,  and  therefore  no  short- 
ening of  limbs,  because  the  greater  firmness  of  the  joints  and 
their  ligaments  in  adults  prevents  more  serious  deformities  of  the 
same,  and  because  adults  notice  the  deformities  at  their  very  be- 
ginning, and  seek,  by  means  of  early  treatment  or  careful  man- 
agement, to  remove  them,  or  to  hinder  their  further  development, 
which  is,  of  course,  not  nearly  as  much  the  case  with  children. 

The  differences  between  acute  spinal  paralysis  in  children  and 
that  in  adults  actually  reduce  themselves  down  to  this  more 
slight  development  of  the  secondary  and  consecutive  alterations 
in  the  latter.  In  all  other  respects,  in  the  extension  of  the  paral- 
ysis and  atrophy  to  single  or  to  many  muscles,  to  one  or  to  all 
extremities,  or  to  the  trunk,  in  the  further  course  of  the  disease, 
in  the  insignificant  influence  of  the  same  on  the  general  well^ 
being,  etc.,  there  is  the  most  complete  correspondence  between 
the  two,  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  add  anything  fur- 
ther wdth  regard  to  the  affection  in  adults. 

Course— Duration— Terminations. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said 
on  this  subject.  The  typical  and  ordinary  course  of  the  disease 
— with  its  extremely  acute  beginning  and  very  quick  transition 
to  a  chronic  stage,  and  with  its  gradual  development  of  second- 
ary changes — ^is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  pretty  much  the  same, 
and  has  been  described  with  sufficient  minuteness  in  the  preced- 
ing pages. 

With  reference  to  the  course  of  the  affection,  we  will  only  add 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  so-called  temporary  spinal  paral- 
ysis. The  term  *'  temporary  paralysis"  seems  to  have  been  first 
used  by  Kennedy  ;  at  least  he  is  everywhere  cited  as  authority 


if 
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for  the  occurrence  of  temporary  paralysis  in  children,  and  I 
think  unjustly  so,  for  scai-cely  any  of  his  cases  belong  under  this 
general  head,  and  those  which  do  belong  under  it  were  not 
"temporary."  At  the  same  time,  such  temporary  forms  of 
acute  spinal  paralysis  do  seem  to  occur,  as  has  been  claimed  by 
Duchenne,  Volkmann,  and  others,  and  established  by  Frey  with 
several  undoubted  cases.  Neither  can  we  see  any  reason  why  the 
restoration  of  motility,  which  in  ordinary  cases  is  regularly  ob- 
served in  a  part  of  the  muscles,  should  not  in  the  lighter  cases 
ext(»nd  to  all  the  paralyz(»d  muscles.  These  temporary  forms  are 
distinguished  from  the  permanent  ones  only  in  this,  that  in  the 
course  of  some  weeks,  or  a  few  months,  complete  restoration  of 
all  movements  takes  place,  although,  at  the  beginning,  these 
cases  were  by  no  means  to  he  distinguished  from  the  severer 
forms ;  they  may  even  have  bt>en  chanicterized  by  atrophy  with 
loss  of  faradic  irritability.  These  temporary  forms  occur  in 
adults  as  well  as  in  children. 

Nothing  further  need  be  added  with  regard  to  the  duration 
of  the  disease. 

The  termination  of  the  disease  seems  always  to  be  favorable, 
so  far  as  its  relation  to  life  Is  concerned.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  diseast*,  of  itself,  has  ever  directly  induced  death.  In 
persons  who  have  been  affected  with  spinal  paralj'sis  death  re- 
sults from  accidental  occurrences,  the  weakness  of  age,  or  any 
disease  imaginable. 

Cases  of  this  affection  divide  themselves,  quite  simply,  into 
two  classes :  those  in  which  complete  recover?/  takes  place — the 
temporary  pamlyses  just  mentioned,  and  those  in  which  tJie 
rerovery  remains  incomplete,  that  is,  there  is  recovery  with  some 
remaining  def(»ct.  This  defect  is  du(»  to  permanently  paralyzed 
and  atrophied  muscles,  to  the  shortening  and  bending  of  limbs, 
etc.  Daily  experi(»nce  teaches  that  this  defect,  even  when  it  is 
very  great,  need  not  materially  interfere  with  the  general  well- 
being,  nor  the  following  of  an  occupation,  nor  the  enjoj^'ment  of 
life.  To  be  sure,  there  are  also  miserable  cripples  enough  who 
have  been  placed  in  the  saddest  predicament  for  their  entire  lives 
by  means  of  acute  spinal  paralysis,  even  though  they  may  still 
enjoy  a  good  appetite  and  a  clear  head. 


4,i 
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We  woiilcl  here  again  briefly  call  attention  to  one  point.  It 
[would  be  well  worthy  of  furtlier  attention  to  investigate  wlieLlier 
arsons  who  have  once  gone  through  with  an  attack  of  acute 
linal  paralysis  do  not  show  a  greater  disposition  to  diseases  of 
the  spinal  cord,  so  that  in  later  life  they  are  attacked  with  other 
nnal  affections,  I  have  stated  above  that  this  has  occurred  but 
[eeldom  in  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others — so  seldom,  in 
jinparison  with  the  absolute  frequency  of  the  spinal  paralysis 
children  in  general,  that  I  am  rather  inclined  not  to  believe  in 
hny  such  causal  relation.  Still,  this  experience  may  prove  to  be 
i4eceptive,  and,  on  closer  investigation,  the  facts  may  turn  out 
[diiferently. 


Diagnosis. 


With  the  degree  of  knowledge  at  our  disposal  to-day,  and  in 

ifiew  of  the  great  uniformity  of  the  picture  of  tlie  disease  and  its 
Jfwntmy  it  is  certainly  quite  easy  to  recognize  acute  poliomyelitis 

t  anterior.  There  will  be  no  difliculty  in  making  the  diagnosis 
where  the  characteristic  grouping  of  symptoms  is  present; 
where  a  sudden  febrile  affection,  not  unfrequently  accompanied 
by  severe  cerebral  manifestations,  is  quickly  followed  by  a  wide?- 
fipread  paralysis  of  a  high  grade,  with  complete  relaxation  of  the 
limbs;  where  early  improvement  of  the  general  condition,  and 
not  long  after  partial  I'ecovery  from  the  paralysis  follows,  while 
the  moi*e  severely  paralyzed  muscles  lose  their  faradic  irritabili* 
ty  and  fall  victims  to  rapid  atrophy  ;  where  retlex  action  is  com- 
pletely extinguished,  but  cutaneous  sensibility  and  the  functions 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  entirely  preserved.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  wait  for  secondary  con- 
tractures and  deformities,  for  the  arrest  of  the  growth  of  limbs, 
etc.,  to  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

But,  even  in  the  lightest,  and  what  might  be  called  fragmen- 
tary crises,  it  will,  as  a  rule,  be  possible  to  make  a  diagnosis  witli 
greater  or  less  certxiinty  by  means  of  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  careful  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
disease,  and  all  other  circumstances  relating  thereto.  During 
\\m  latest  stages,  likewise,  the  disease  may  still  be  recognized  by 
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its  sequels,  and,  unless  all  points  in  the  history  < 
to  show  the  method  of  its  development  are  wanti 
nounced  upon  with  certainty.  Here,  however, 
imagine  the  possibility  of  confounding  it  with 
other  kindred  forms  of  disease. 

We  must,  however,  as  a  matter  of  course,  h 
place  in  this  category  every  instance  of  spinal  ] 
in  childhood,  even  if  accompanied  with  atrophy; 
still  too  often  done.  But  such  a  stretching  of  I 
is  included  under  *'  spinal  paralysis  of  childhooc 
able  at  the  present  day,  and  it  must  be  positive 
in  the  diagnosis  the  characteristic  signs  of  th< 
hered  to. 

Acute  poliomyelitis  anterior  must  be  disting 
following  forms  of  disease : 

From  acute^  centraly  or  transverse  myelitis. 
tinction  will  not  generally  be  difficult,  on  accoun 
ances  of  sensibility  and  of  the  bladder  and  re 
almost  invariably  present  in  these  diseases ;  on 
occurrence  of  bed^-sores ;  on  account  of  the  fa< 
usually  increased  reflex  action  and  usually  nc 
principal  marks  of  distinction  are  the  disturbanc 
and  of  the  bladder,  also  the  course  of  the  affectic 

JlcBmatoviyelia^  or  hemorrhage  into  the  gray 
present  great  similarity  to  acute  spinal  paralysi; 
the  rapid  development  of  the  paralysis,  the  subs 
and  reaction  of  degeneration,  the  absence  of  re 
But  the  non-febrile  beginning  of  the  former,  the  i 
apoplectiform  appearance  of  the  paralysis,  the  a 
disturbances  of  sensibility,  the  paralysis  of  the 
bed-sores,  etc.,  insure  the  diagnosis  of  hemorrhaj 

Myelitis  from  compression — such,  for  instan( 
leads  to  rapidly  developed  paraplegia  in  Pott's  d! 
be  confounded  with  poliomyelitis  anterior  by 
inatt<^ntion,  or  in  quite  exceptional  cases.  The 
sensibility,  the  heightening  of  reflex  excitability 
of  the  bladder,  the  spasmodic  manifestations  ii 
tremities,  the  absence  of  atrophy  and  the  react! 
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tion,  the  presence  of  affections  of  the  vertebral  column,  of  lively 
pain,  of  disturbances  of  the  general  health,  etc.,  are  enough  to 
determine  the  presence  of  this  form  of  disease. 

The  cerebral  hemiplegia^  which  is  not  rare  in  children  and 
quite  frequent  in  adults  (especially  what  is  called  *' hemiplegia 
spastica  infantilis"),  is  to  be  distinguished  from  our  disease  by 
the  more  or  less  complete  demonstration  of  the  following  sjrmp- 
toms:  headache,  dizziness,  affection  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
nerves,  strabismus,  a  stupid  expression  of  countenance,  paralysis 
with  tension  of  the  muscles  and  spasmodic  contractures,  increased 
reflex  excitability  of  the  tendons,  no  atrophy  or  but  a  very 
slight  degree  of  the  same,  the  preservation  of  electrical  irrita- 
bility, involuntary  additional  movements  on  voluntary  motion  of 
the  sound  side  of  the  body,  stiffness  and  extension  of  the  joints, 
the  bones  not  at  all  or  but  little  shortened,  more  or  less  consid- 
erable disturbances  of  sensibility,  no  scoliosis,  etc.  These  signs 
are  also  sufficient  for  a  differential  diagnosis,  even  when  such  a 
cerebral  affection  is  bilateral. 

Progressive  muscular  airopTiy  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
acute  spinal  paralysis  simply  by  its  chronic  development,  the 
progressive  course  of  the  disease,  and  the  lesser  prominence  of 
the  paralysis ;  furthermore,  by  the  retention  of  electrical  irrita- 
bility, the  hereditary  relations  of  the  disease,  etc. 

Pseudo-hypertrophy  qf  the  muscles  is  likewise  to  be  recognized 
by  the  slow  development  of  the  disease,  the  absence  of  severe 
paralysis,  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
absence  of  any  atrophy. 

The  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis  of  children,  two  cases  of 
which  I  have  reported,*  is  very  easily  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  slow,  insidious  and  unnoticed  development  of  paresis  (which 
seldom  goes  on  to  complete  paralysis),  by  the  muscular  tension 
and  contractions,  the  increased  irritability  of  the  tendons,  and 
the  absence  of  atrophy  and  the  reaction  of  degeneration. 

The  distinction  between  our  disease  and  the  paralysis  qf  chil- 
dren following  delivery*  which,  at  a  certain  stage,  may  have 


>  Virchow's  Archir.   Bd.  70.  Heft  8.  1877. 

*  See  this  GydopsBdia.  Vol  XL  (JH,  Diaeaaei  of  the  Peripheral  Nerree),  p.  56t 
VOL.  XIIL— 45 
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some  resemblance  to  the  spinal  paralysis  of  children,  of  limited 
localization,  is  generally  determined  by  the  history  of  the  case 
and  when  this  is  not  true,  by  the  characteristic  localization,  aj 
well  as  by  the  disturbances  of  sensibility  tliat  are  present ;  fur 
thermore,  by  the  absence  of  a  febrile  initial  stage,  the  occurrence 
of  the  trouble  at  an  early  age,  etc. 

The  peripheral  paralyser  qf  single  groups  qf  micscles  anc 
nerves  through  pressure,  faulty  position,  tight  bandaging,  etc., 
such  as  not  rarely  occur  in  children,  will  be  correctly  pronounced 
on  by  demonstration  of  the  cause,  by  the  absence  of  the  charac 
teristic  initial  stage,  by  the  strict  localization  of  the  trouble  in  i 
definite  peripheral  nerve-domain,  by  the  presence  of  disturbance! 
of  sensibility,  by  the  rapid,  favorable  result,  etc. 

For  the  distinction  between  this  and  subacvie  and  chranU 
poliomyelitis^  see  the  following  section. 

Prognosis. 

Acute  atrophic  spinal  paralysis  does  not  appear  ever  directlj 
to  threaten  life ;  its  prognosis  is  therefore  absolutely  favorable, 
so  far  as  life  is  concerned.  The  first  onset,  it  is  true,  often  looks 
dangerous,  and  it  does  not  appear  exactly  impossible  that  deatl 
may  occasionally  follow  during  the  initial  stage.  It  is  a  que& 
tion  which  as  yet  remains  undecided,  whether  some  cases  ol 
death  from  *' convulsions"  do  not  belong  in  this  category.  This 
can  only  be  decided  by  a  very  can^ful  and  intelligent  examina- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord  in  such  cases.  I  was  forcibly  struck  by 
the  fact  that  in  von  Heine's  histories  of  his  patients  it  repeatedly 
appears  that  one  or  another  child  in  the  same  family  had  died  oi 
convulsions. 

The  prognosis  with  reference  to  complete  recovery  is  quite 
different.  Here  it  may  be  pronounced  as  almost  absolutely  un- 
favorable. The  *' temporary"  forms  of  the  disease  are  so  rare 
that  they  can  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration;  in  fact,  the 
best  we  can  do,  almost  always,  is  to  make  a  prognosis  of  recoti' 
erg  tcith  greater  or  lesser  remaining  dqfects.  The  parts  that  do 
not  regain  tlu^ir  mobility  in  the  first  two  or  three  months,  oi 
within  the  first  six  months,  seldom  do  bo  at  a  later  period. 
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There  is  then  little  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  direct  attempts 
at  recovery,  although  slight  and  partial  improvements,  even  at 
later  periods,  are  not  exactly  rare. 

At  the  same  time  the  usefulness  of  the  extremities  may  still 
be  materially  improved  through  appropriate  orthopaedic  opera- 
tions, gymnastics,  electrical  treatment,  etc.,  and  thus  the  magni- 
tude of  the  defect  be  rendered  less  noticeable  by  the  patient. 

The  prognosis  in  this  respect  depends  upon  the  grade  and 
extent  of  the  paralysis,  upon  the  preservation  and  the  functional 
capacity  of  certain  muscles  and  groups  of  muscles,  upon  the 
extent  of  the  atrophy  and  the  amount  of  deformity  already 
present,  upon  the  age  of  the  patient  and  of  the  disease  at  the 
beginning  of  treatment,  upon  the  intelligence  and  perseverance 
of  the  patient,  and  more  of  the  same  kind.  A  rich  experience  will 
of  course  sharpen  one's  judgment  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
these  several  conditions. 


Therapeutics. 

The  treatment  of  acute  spinal  paralysis  naturally  falls  into 
two  divisions :  the  treatment  of  the  acute  ivflammatory  attack^ 
and  that  of  its  sequels  and  results  (the  paralysis,  atrophy,  con- 
tractures, and  deformities). 

The  fulfilment  of  the  first  task  is  rendered  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  the  endeavors  of  the  physician  often  come  too  late,  or 
that  his  diagnosis  remains  in  doubt  until  the  paralysis  is  fully 
developed. 

In  all  cases,  however,  which  come  under  treatment  in  good 
time,  the  measures  which  would  be  applicable  in  acute  myelitis 
are  to  be  adopted  with  all  energy— of  course,  in  a  manner  fitting 
the  circumstances,  and  especially  with  due  reference  to  the  tender 
age  of  many  of  the  patients.  Local  abstraction  of  blood,  there- 
fore (leeches,  cups,  etc.),  is  to  be  employed,  first  of  all,  at  the 
parts  especially  affected  (the  lumbar  and  cervical  enlargements) ; 
cathartics  (calomel,  infusion  of  senna,  etc.) ;  inunction  of  mer- 
curial ointment  to  the  back ;  the  use  of  ergotine,  belladonna,  or 
iodide  of  potassium  in  appropriate  doses ;  derivatives  (strips  of 
blister  plaster  the  length  of  the  spine,  painting  with  tincture  of 
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iodine,  etc.) ;  and,  in  appropriate  cases,  the  application  of  ice,  o 
the  employment  of  Priessnitz's  cold  wraps  about  the  trunk.     I 
\:T\  cases  of  severe  brain-symptoms,  Kussmaul  recommends  a  tepi 

j;  bath,  with  cold  affusion  to  the  head.     Still,  we  need  not  b 

immediately  driven  to  more  active  interference  by  apparentl; 
threatening  manifestations,  as  experience  teaches  that  there  i 
hardly  ever  any  real  danger  during  the  initial  stage.  But  if  w 
should  succeed,  by  energetic  treatment,  in  suppressing  the  mye 
litis  at  its  outset  and  thus  preserving  a  portion  of  the  nenron 
elements  from  positive  destruction,  it  would  be  a  great  poin 


'  :i  gained. 


In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  it  must  likewise  be  ou 

main  endeavor  to  induce  a  favorable  change  in  the  diseased  focu 

*  ;  I  itself  within  the  spinal  cord,  to  favor  the  resolution  of  the  inflan 

:    ,  jf  matory  and  degenerative  changes,  so  that  whatever  of  nerve-ele 

V  ments,  fibres  and  cells,  may  still  be  capable  of  being  saved,  shal 

'  i      r  be  saved  and  again  put  in  condition  to  perform  their  functions 

!      i'  Those  ganglion-c(»lls  which  have  once  been  totally  destroyed  cai 

not  be  reproduced,  but  probably  cells  and  fibres  which  are  in  th 

act  of  degeneration  may  be  preserved  from  further  destruction 

i  j  '  and  gradually  brought  back  again  to  the  performance  of  thei 

I  I  functions.    It  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  there  can  be  an; 

sense  in  the  further  symptomatic  treatment  of  peripheral  nerve 

and  muscles.    It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  determine  how  far  the  i)owe 

of  our  curative  measures  reaches  towards  the  fulfilment  of  thi 

indication  ;  up  to  the  present  time  not  much  can  be  said  in  prais 

thereof. 

The  galvanic  current  may  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  one  o 
the  principal  means  of  influencing  the  diseased  area  witliin  th 
'  spinal  cord  ;  and  it  is  the  catalytic  action  of  the  current  that  i 

to  be  tried.  What  we  want,  therefore,  is  a  stabile  action  of  th 
cuiTent  upon  those  jwrtions  of  the  spinal  cord  which  are  chieflj 
diseased.  Our  best  plan  will  be  to  place  a  large  electrode,  whicl 
will  cover  the  entire  diseased  area,  over  the  corresponding  por 
tion  of  the  back  (over  the  lumbar  or  cervical  enlargement),  am 
to  apply  the  other  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trunk,  and  fira 
to  let  the  anode,  then  the  cathode  act  for  from  one  to  two  min 
utes  at  a  time,  with  a  moderately  strong  current.    The  earlie 
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treatment  Is  begun,  the  better ;  during  the  later  stages  little 
be  expected  from  it,  altliongh,  according  to  the  well-eylab- 
Ushed  experience  of  some,  a  favorable  effect  is  by  no  means  im- 
|Kkssible.  The  treatment  must  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  or 
mast  be  repented,  at  intervals,  for  several  years. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  as  yet,  this  treatment  has  been  fol- 
lowed  by  no  specially  brilliant  results  ;  tliis  is  perhaps  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  cases  almost  always  come  under  treatment 
far  too  late,  and  that  pliysiciaes  have  often  contented  themselves 
with  the  peripheral  application  of  the  current  to  the  paralyzed 
muscles,  instead  of  making  the  diseased  area  within  the  cord 
itself  the  main  object  of  galvanic  treatment,  as  should  always  be 
Httie*  It  is  also  quite  evident  that  the  faradic  current  is  not  the 
Be  to  be  used  in  tliese  cases*  According  to  my  own  experience, 
which  relates  almost  exclusively  to  old  cases  and  later  stages,  I 
gsan  report  no  brilliant  results;  stilly  I  have  often  seen  improve- 
ment set  in,  which  I  was  obliged  unquestionably  to  ascribe  to  the 
treatment,  so  that  I  cannot  concur  in  tlie  unfavorable  verdict  of 
Volkmann  on  electrical  treatment.  This  verdict  has  also  already 
jeen  corrected  by  Hitzig  and  Juergensen.  To  be  sure,  we  may 
UOt  expect  much  from  inappropriate,  inadequate,  or  purely  per- 
pberal  electrical  treatment,  and  under  all  circumstances  the  at- 
lainment  of  any  considerable  result  requires  unusual  patience  and 
jerseverance  on  the  part  of  the  ply^sician  as  well  as  the  palient. 

The  same  end— healing  and  resolution  of  the  clianges  within 
spinal  cord— may  be  sought  to  be  reached  through  the  ffen- 
rral  stlmidatioii  of  tissiie-cltangeM  and  of  ntdritlon.  On  this 
ground  something  is  to  be  expected  from  the  use  of  baths  (ther- 
[nal  springs,  saline  springs,  thermal  saline  springs  rich  in  gas^ 
|.riiinal  batlis,  pine-needle  baths,  cold*water  cures,  sea-baths,  etc.). 
Sf  O  more  precise  indications  for  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  batlis 
san  yet  be  given.  For  children,  I  should  first  use  saline  springs 
ind  saline  thermal  springs, afterwards  light  cold-water  treatment; 
Mid  for  somewhat  larger  children,  also  sea-baths  (and  sea-air). 
Por  adults,  I  would  recommend  gaseous  saline  thermal  springs, 
Mid  then  the  energetic  cold-water  cure. 

On  the  same  principle,  a  strong  and  abundant  diet  will  be  of 
jenefit,  with  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  open  air— the  air  of  moun- 
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tains  and  woods — and  the  use  of  cad-liver  oil.    It  is  a  quosuoa 
whether  rubbing  the  skrn  with  spirituous  or  oUier  applicatim 
may  have  a  similar  though  feebler  effect,  by  exciting  the  activity 
of  the  skin  and  aiding  the  circulation;  at  all  events,  it  maybe 
tried. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  all  sorts  of  internal  remedies  have  be^D 
tried— iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  etc, 
all,  at  bf St,  with  doubtful  results.    Strychnine  has  been  warml; 
recomniondt.^d  by  many  for  the  second  stage ;  Heine  and  Siukl 
have  found  it  alike  inefficacious  when  used  internally  or  ext 
nally<     In  view  of  the  much  surer  and  safer  action  of  electricity^ 
its  use  may  well  be  Ignored.     Hammond  recommends  er^ot  to 
given  as  e^irly  as  possible,  and  in  full  doses. 

Finally,  sT/inpiomalic  treatment  is  of  the  highest  importaiK 
This  is  to  be  directed^  first,  against  the  paralysis  and  atrophy 
the  muscles.  The  principal  means  to  be  used  is  electricity.  Il 
addition  to  the  direct  galvanic  tre-atmeut  of  the  spinal  cord  itsel 
the  systematic  peripheral  treatment  of  the  nerves  and  muscles 
also  to  be  carried  on.  Natumlly,  the  galvanic  current  is  the 
to  be  used  iirst,  on  account  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration  of  m 
of  the  muscles.  Still,  Duchenne  has  arrived  at  quite  notewon 
results  even  with  the  faradic  current ;  this  is  especially  apph 
ble  to  those  nerves  and  muscles  which  have  but  slightly  lost 
entirely  retained  their  faradic  iiTitability,  But  these  umsc' 
naturally,  also  offer  the  best  chances  for  galvanic  treatment.  The 
method  of  treatment  is  simple;  the  labile  application  of  the 
thode  over  all  the  paralyzed  muscles  and  nerves,  while  the  aU' 
is  best  placed  upon  the  vertebral  column  at  tlie  height  uf 
main  lesion.  For  very  much  atrophied  and  but  slightly  irrit;il>Ie 
muscles,  changes  in  the  eminent  are  to  be  recommended  in  wbickH 
botli  electrodes  are  to  be  applied  to  the  muscle  (one  upon  m^ 
nerve-trunk  belonging  to  it).  The  strength  of  the  current  should 
be  such  as  to  produce  distinct  twitchings  and  lively  redness 
the  skin.  The  faradic  application  is  to  be  made  with  moist  el< 
trodes,  and  witli  a  pretty  strong  current.  Treatment  mast 
ways  be  continued  for  a  very  long  time — months  and  years— witi 
longer  or  shorter  intervals.  By  this  means  some  slight  p 
is  generally  attained. 
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In  support  of  the  electrical  treatment,  massage  and  kneading 
^  the  muacles^  togetlier  with  appropriate  gymnastic  exercises^ 
may  be  undertaken.  The  appUealioii  of  warmth  (warm-water 
compresses,  sand-V>ag3,  etc.)  has  also  been  reeonimended  to  fur- 
ther the  blood-supp]}'^  and  nutrition  ;  und  for  this  purpose,  too, 
some  have  advocated  yr/c^/oM  of  the  Yimhs  with  irritailng  sub- 
stances  (oil  of  mustardj  tincture  of  cautliarides,  strong  liquor 
ammoniac,  extract  of  nux  vomica,  etc.). 

But  the  main  portion  of  the  treatment  generally,  and  in  old 
cases  always,  falls  within  the  domain  of  orlhopaidlo  surgery. 
It  is  not  our  province  here  to  enter  into  details  on  the  difficult 
and  manifold  indications  which  arise  in  this  connection  ;  we 
refer  our  readers,  for  that,  to  treatises  on  surgery  and  orthopae- 
dics. We  will  only  allow  ourselves  a  few  brief  observations  on 
the  main  principles  of  the  orthopaedic  treatment. 

The  main  point,  and  the  most  important  task,  which  devolve* 
precisely  upon  the  practitioner  who  has  these  cases  under  treat- 
ment at  the  beginning,  is  the  pi^eteniion  of  contractures  and 
deformities  ;  when  these  are  once  developed  and  have  grown  old, 
they  are  a  more  appropriate  object  for  the  specialist  in  ortho- 

I  piedics  and  for  orthopaedic  institutions.  The  physician  nuiy 
render  considerable  service  in  this  respect,  if  he  keeps  in  mind 
the  purely  mechanical  methods  of  origin  of  the  majority  of  con- 
tractures and  deformities,  and  early  enough  counteracts  these 
mechanical  causes.     This  is  tlie  main  point,  and  in  its  accora- 

'  plishment  electricity,  gymnastics,  light  frictions,  and  baths  can 

■brve  merely  as  mild  adjuvants. 

j^  Tlie  essential  point  consists  in  watching  the  position  of  the 

I  limb  when  at  rest,  and  in  guarding  the  movements  and  the  gait 
so  as  to  avoid  the  undue  burdening  of  one  side  of  the  body 
and  continuous  false  positions*  In  guarding  against  the  oc- 
currence of  talipes  equinus  it  is  sufficient,  according  to  Volk- 
tnann,  if,  during  the  earliest  stage,  while  the  patient  is  lying 
down,  the  foot  be  fastened  to  a  light  foot-board  by  means  of  a 
flannel  bandage,  and  this  be  drawn  up  somewhat  towards  the  leg 
by  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster.  On  their  attempting  to  walk, 
cliildren  should  be  put  into  stout-laced  boots,  with  a  steel  shank 
on  the  outer  or  inner  side  of  the  boot-leg,  or  with  the  sole  slightly 
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thicker  on  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  in  this  wajr  the  deyelo] 
ment  of  talipes  varus  or  valgus  may  be  counteracted.  The  foi 
mation  of  talipes  calcaneus  may  be  combated  by  supplying  tL 
defective  action  of  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  leg  by  a  stron 
)i,|  I  bridle  of  rubber  (the  best  is  a  rubber  ring),  which  passes  from  tl 

heel  to  a  trough-like  fixture  that  is  applied  to  the  leg  just  belo' 
the  knee,  and  that  is  held  firmly  in  place  by  a  side-bar  fastene 
to  the  shoe.  Indeed,  the  lost  muscular  power,  wherever  it  ocean 
may  be  replaced  in  vai*ious  ways  by  means  of  elastic  tags  an 
the  like. 

According  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  i)aralysis,  accordiD 
to  the  kind  and  magnitude  of  the  deformity,  the  most  varie 
machines  and  supporting  apparatuses  are  to  be  applied,  in  tl 
construction  of  which  orthopaedic  surgery  has  accomplished 
great  deal,  and  which  often  secure  to  the  patient  a  very  considei 
able  use  of  his  limbs. 

In  the  more  severe  deformities  tenotomy  and  forcible  meai 
of  correction  may  come  into  play.  According  to  Volkmani 
patients  should,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  the  use  of  cratches  an 
similar  supports,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  their  ailment 


16.  Suhacute  and  Chronic  Inflammaiion  of  the  Oray  Anteric 
Horns. — Poliomyelitis  anterior^  suhactda  et  chronical- 
Chronic  atrophic  spinal  paralysis. — Paralysie  genJerale  sp, 
note  anterieure  subaigm  {Duchenne). 

Duchenne  (lU  Bouloffne)^  Rscherchcs  (SlcctrophyBiol.,  patholog.  et  th^rap.  Comp 
rend.  (lorAcad.  d.  Sc.  1840— Dc  r^lcctrinat  localisCH;.  1855.  8.  ^dit  1872.  { 
450. — Nmemanny  Ilcilung  eincs  bis  zur  TolIstSnd.  Lfihrnung  aUer  Extremitlte 
Yorgoschritt.  Falles  Ton  progress.  Muskelatropliie  u.  s.  w.  Bcrl.  klin.  Wodi 
1808.  Nr.  87.— iV(^,  Quelques  consider,  sur  let  amyotroph.  d*orig1ne  apinalx 
Th^.  Paris,  1874. — Frey,  Fall  yon  subacut  Lfibmnng  Erwachaener.  Berl 
klin.  Wocb.  1874.  Nr.  44,  45.— JE?r6,  Ucb.  acut  Spinallfibm.  bci  Erwacha.  one 
iiber  verwandte  spinalo  Erkrankung.  Arclu  f.  Psycb.  u.  NerTenkrankh.  Y 
Bcob.  7.  1875. — Comil  et  Leptne^  Cas  de  paralys.  g6n(^r.  spin.  aiit6r.  subaiguS 
suivi  d'autopsie.  Gaz.  m6d.  do  Par.  1875.  Kr.  11. — Lemoine,  Paralya.  de  Tadulte 
GuCrison.  Lyon  m(;dic.  1875.  Kr.  15. — TAneoln^  Case  of  Spinal  Paralyvii  ii 
an  Adult.  Bost.  Med.  Surg.  Joum.  1875.  Marcb  25.— A  O.  Webher,  Contrib.  U 
the  Study  of  Hyelitia.    Tnuisact  Americ.  KeuroL  Amoc.  for  1875.    YoL  L  p 
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65. — OoUdamfner^  Ueb.  einige  Ffille  yon  subacnter  Spinalparalyse.  BerL  klin. 
Woch.  1876.  Nr.  26.— -ifamiiumi,  Diseases  of  the  Nery.  Sjst  6.  edit  1876.— 
Kloge,  Zur  Lehre  yon  der  Paralys.  spinal,  anter.  subacat  Diss.  Breslau,  1876. 
— Bernhardt,  Beitr.  zur  Lehre  yon  der  acat.  atroph.  LShmong  Erwachsener. 
Arch.  f.  Psych.  tL  Nenrenkrankh.  YIL  S.  818.  1877. 


History. 

It  was  Dachenne  who,  first  in  the  year  1849,  and  then  again 
in  1853,  described  a  peculiar  form  of  spinal  disease,  character- 
ized by  motor  paralysis,  progressing  more  rapidly  or  more  slowly, 
accompanied  with  atrophy  in  bulk  of  the  muscles,  and  loss  of 
their  faradic  excitability,  without  any  other  manifestations. 

This  statement  attracted  but  little  attention  until  Duchenne, 
in  the  third  edition  of  his  **  Electrization  localis6e*'  (1872),  again 
and  more  emphatically  pointed  out  the  existence  of  this  form  of 
disease,  and  gave  a  detailed  description  of  the  same.  Influenced 
in  part  by  a  hypothetical  belief  with  regard  to  the  anatomical 
basis  of  the  disease — which  he  believed  to  consist  in  chronic  de- 
generation of  the  gray  anterior  horns — he  designated  it  "Para- 
lysie  g6nerale  spinale  ant^rieure  subaigue.'* 

Since  that  time  the  existence  of  the  disease  has  been  univer- 
sally recognized  as  a  clinical  fact,  and  single  instances  of  it  have 
been  described  by  various  authorities  (Poche,  Frey,  Erb,  Web- 
ber, Cornil  et  Lepine,  KLlose,  Goltdammer,  Bernhardt,  and 
others). 

Tlie  only  point  on  which  there  is  still  any  doubt  is  with 
reference  to  the  anatomical  basis  of  the  disease,  although  the 
single  reports  of  post-mortems  thus  far  made  by  Cornil  et  L6pine 
and  by  Webber,  would  seem  strongly  to  confirm  the  hypothesis 
first  set  up  by  Duchenne.  Further  observations  on  this  subject 
are  desirabla 

Definition. 

Clinically  considered,  the  disease  presents  itself  as  a  motor 
paralysis^  usually  developed  without  fever,  with  but  slight  gen- 
eral disturbance  and  insignificant  disturbances  of  sensibility. 
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The  paralysis  raore  or  less  rapidly  seizes  the  entire  lower  exlrea 
ities— generally  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or  at  the  most  a  In 
weeks — and  soon  extends  to  the  upper  extremities  also  (mti 
more  rarely  showing  the  opjiosite  order  of  development  and  1 
ginning  in  the  upper  fxtremititij?)  ;  it  is  associatod  with  comply 
JlaccidUy  of  tJw  muscles  and  loss  of  their  reflat  excitahilil 
and  is  followed  by  rapidhj  progressive  atrophy  in  the  bulk 
the  paralyzed  muscles^  with  the  well-marked  reaction  qf  dttjen^ 
eration. 

The  disease  has  certainly,  as  a  rule,  an  ascending  coarse, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  always  progressive;  its  development 
generally  counts  to  a  stand-still  sooner  or  later,  this  arrest  intro- 
ducing a  gradual  retrogression  of  the  disturbauoes,  which  may 
lead  to  more  or  less  complete  recovery. 

Tlio  anatomical  llinUs  of  the  disease  cannot,  as  yet,  be" 
clared  with  absolute  certainty  ;  but,  according  to  all  that  we  kB 
there  is  every  probability  of  its  being  located  in  the  gray  anl 
riur  horns.     The  two  post-mortem  examinations  thus  far  ma 
virtually  confirm  this,  and  tlms,  for  the  present,  we  may  desig-"* 
nate  the  disease  as  a  subacute  or  chronic  ir{/lammation  ordefftn* 
eraiion  of  the  gray  anterior  Jiorns^  with  extensive  disappear 
ance  and  atrophy  of  the  large  multii)olar  ganglion-cells. 


Etioio^. 

The  causes  of  the  disease  under  consideration  are  as  yi 
ceedingly  obscure*  Nothing  is  known  of  any  definite  predis 
sitlon  thereto,  and  no  hereditaiy  influences  have  as  yet  bi^Q 
denionstratexL  All  the  cases  observed  thus  far  have  ba*n  in 
adults,  and,  indeed,  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  as  is  abo 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  other  chronic  spinal  diseases. 

Under  the  head  of  exciting  causes^  traumatic  injuries  have  txft^n 
cited — a  fall  upon  tlie  hip  or  back  ;  furthermore,  gross  exposure*  to 
taking  cold,  damp  dwellings,  and,  in  the  case  of  Klose,  free  indul 
gence  in  beer  and  excesses  in  Vi.^nery.  All  these  are  mention"^ 
as  possible  etiological  conditions.  In  the  majority  of  cas*^ 
however,  no  definite  cause  for  the  disease  can  be  demonstrattnl 
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Ve  must,  however,  here  brietly  call  attention  to  one  etiolagi* 
cal  factor  which  is,  as  yet,  of  hypothetical,  tlioiigh  perhap!^  of 
yery  great  significance :  that  is,  ehTonic  leacppoisoniiig.  In 
speaking  of  the  pathogenesis  of  lead  pamlysis,*  which  is  such  a 
peculiaily  chamcteristic  alFection,  I  have  sought  to  show  that 
its  origin  is  probably  spinal  instead  of  peripheral,  and  E.  Remak' 
has  established  this  more  accurately  and  in  a  more  detailed  man- 
ner by  the  sifting  and  critical  examination  of  a  larger  amount  of 
material.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  quite  circumscribed 
'ftlt'erations  in  the  gmy  anterior  horns  probably  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  lead  paralysis.  These  alterations  miglit  well  be  of  a 
degenerative  or  chi^onic  inllurainatory  nature,  but  are,  as  a  rule, 
capable  of  resolution,  Bernhardt  has  also  recently  given  in  his 
adherence  to  this  view.  In  fact,  the  whole  state  of  things  in 
id  paralysis,  with  reference  to  mobility,  atrophy,  electrical 
ehitions,  t!ie  absence  of  disturliances  of  seusibility,  etc.,  is  so 
entirely  analogous  to  that  in  poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica,  that 
we  ai^  almost  forced  to  the  theory  of  changes  in  the  anterior 
gray  horns  in  lead  paralysis.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  I  recently 
eaw  two  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities,  which,  in  all 
their  details,  were  so  completely  analogous  to  lead  paralysis 
that  only  the  entire  lack  of  any  sort  of  evidence  of  lead-poison- 
ing  ifvas  sufficient  to  determine  me  to  give  up  this  diagnosis,  and 
accept  that  of  a  chronic  circumscribed  poliomyelitis  anterior. 
Thus,  everything  crowds  us  at  least  into  regarding  the  localiza- 
tion of  lead  paralysis  and  of  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  as  the 
Bame.  It  ia  left  to  further  investigations  to  determine  whether 
the  saturnine  alterations  in  the  gray  anterior  horns  are  the  same 
in  AvVi<?as  the  others — whether,  therefore,  the  lead -poisoning  calls 
forth  an  i7iJlammatory  affection.  It  would  be  well,  at  all  events, 
to  keep  this  question  in  view  in  the  future. 


*  iS>A,  DlBGJisea  of  the  Poriplieral  Nerves.     This  Oycloptudlft.     VoL  XI. 
'  2ar  Patbogeneae  der  BleilahmuageD.     Arck  t  Pfij^oh.  tmd  Nervenkmtikk  Vol 
p.  i.  1875, 
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Fatliologieal  AiLatomy. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  are  but  two  reports  of  post-mor- 
tems before  us,  which  certainly  do  not  fulfil  all  the  reqiiiremen<| 
of  a  vigorous  critique.     We  here  communicate  them  in  brief. 

In  one  case,  which  terminated  iu  death  at  the  end  of  fo 
years,  Cornil  and  Lepine  found  softening  of  the  lowest  divisi^ 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  principal  change  was  in  the  gray  anft 
rior  horns,  consisting  of  chronic  inilammation,  thickening  of  l 
vessels,  an  abundance  of  fatty,  granular  cells,  the  perirast*B 
spaces  filled  with  blood,  disappeamnceof  a  great  part  of  the  ] 
lion-cells,  increase  of  the  cells  of  the  neuroglia.  In  the  cervic 
portion  there  was  a  sclerosis  of  the  antero-lateral  column  en* 
tu'ely  surrounding  the  anterior  gray  born,  and  being  hmiied 
farther  down  to  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  lateral  column 
(secondary  degeneration  ?).  The  anterior  roots  were  atrophied; 
in  the  muscles  the  usual  fatty  atrophic  changes  were  found. 

In  Webber's  case,  which  had  lasted  eleven  mouths,  he  foul 
degenerative  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  the  anterior  roots  in  a  )i\\ 
state  of  degenenition,  the  posterior  roots  but  very  slightly  deg 
erated.  In  the  f/raj/  snbsi<tne€  there  was  here  and  there  an  ex 
dation  and  an  increase  of  nuclei  around  the  vessels  ;  disapp'S 
ance,  atrophy,  and  degeneration  of  the  large  ganglion-cells  in  i 
anterior  horns  ;  but  slight  changes  in  the  ganglia  of  Clarkd 
columns  and  of  the  posterior  horns;  in  the  white  colamnsj 
part  of  the  nerve-fibres  were  degenerated^  the  neuroglia  hard| 
changed.  The  same  altemtions  which  Webber  ascribes  tea  pp 
eminently  parenchymatous  inflammation  were  found  to  ext 
as  far  up  as  into  the  medulla  oblongata. 

From  these  two  not  altogether  coinciding  reports,  this  muc 
at  least,  would  appear  evident :  that  even  if  the  lesion  is  DO 
entirely  confined  to  the  gray  anterior  horns,  it  is  at  least  mo 
pronounced  in  these ;  and  that  what  here  especially  attracts  at 
tion,  in  addition  to  the  chronic  inflammatory  changes,  is  thedegt^K 
erative  atrophy  of  the  hirgf,  multipolar  ganglion-cells.    In 
anterior  roots  and  in  the  muscles  those  changes  are  to  be  foan 
which  have  already  repeatedly  been  described  as  being  cl 
teristic  of  degenerative  atrophy  of  these  structures. 
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Pathology  of  Poliomyelitifl  anterior  ohronioa. 
Symptoms. 

It  will  snfflce  for  all  practical  purposes  to  give  a  somewhat 
minute  general  picture  of  this,  on  the  whole,  rare  affection.  A 
more  detailed  pathogenetic  discussion  of  its  symptoms  would 
bring  to  light  the  same  occurrences  as  constitute  the  principal 
manifestations  of  the  acute  form. 

The  disease  may  be  developed  with  very  varying  degrees  of 
rapidity ;  sometimes  in  a  more  subacute  manner,  developing  a 
widespread  paralysis  within  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  generally 
pursuing  a  more  chronic,  insidious  course,  so  that  its  develop- 
ment may  extend  over  years. 

Accordingly,  light  indications  of  fever,  gastric  disturbances 
and  dyspeptic  manifestations,  headache,  and  the  like,  may  be 
present  or  may  be  wanting  at  the  beginning  of  the  diseased  On 
the  other  hand,  we  shall  rarely  fail  to  encounter  all  kinds  of 
parcBsthesia  and  light  7nan\fe8tations  of  sensory  irritation 
(drawing  and  shooting  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  backache, 
etc.)  among  the  precursors  of  the  disease.  It  is  also  common  to 
find  that  for  a  long  time  such  persons  have  suffered  from  great 
weariness  and  diminished  endurance  in  the  limbs. 

The  actual  beginning  of  tJie  disease  is  generally  marked  by  a 
distinct  motor  weakness  in  the  lower  extremities,  or  in  but  one 
of  these,  or  at  least  more  prominently  in  the  one.  This  weak- 
ness more  or  less  rapidly  grows  distinct;  it  increases  in  the 
course  of  days  or  weeks  to  pronounced  paresis^  so  that  the  pa- 
tient breaks  down  on  going  upstairs,  and  soon  finds  his  walks 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  is  confined  to  his  bed.  During  this 
entire  development  there  is  never  any  tremor,  never  any  ataxy  in 
the  limbs. 

On  examining  such  patients,  their  movements  are  found  to  be 
sluggish, awkward, weak, and  paretic;  the  movements  of  the  knee 
and  ankle-joint  are  usually  more  severely  interfered  with  than 
those  of  the  hip-joint.  Sooner  or  later  this  paresis  increases  to 
complete  ^roZ^m  of  single  muscles  and  groups  of  muscles,  or 
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of  the  entire  extremity.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  takes 
place  varies  exceedingly  in  diflferent  cases;  sometimes  it  occurs 
within  a  few  days,  sometimes  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  many 
months,  or  even  after  years.  Then  the  muscles  are  completely 
Jlaccid  and  soft,  the  limbs  easily  movable  in  all  directions ;  at 
first  there  is  no  sign  of  any  contracture. 

Very  soon  a  progressive  atrophy  in  IniUc  takes  place  in  the 
paralyzed  muscles ;  the  calves  of  the  legs  turn  into  lax,  flabby 
sacks,  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  gluteal  r^on  grow  thin 
and  flaccid,  and  the  tape-measure  shows  a  diminution  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  muscles  from  week  to  week.  This  atrophy  may 
advance  till  it  causes  a  skeleton-like  emaciation  of  the  limbs, 
amounting  to  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  muscles.  In  its 
earlier  stages  it  is  generally  accompanied  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quent and  active  fibrillar  twitchings  of  the  muscles. 

The  feet  are  cold  and  easily  grow  cyanotic.  Sensibility  of  tJu 
skin  is  usually  completely  intact  in  all  directions ;  it  is  bul 
rarely  that  this  is  slightly  dulled  and  that  patients  complain 
somewhat  of  insensibility  and  numbness. 

liejlex  action  in  the  paralyzed  muscles  is  completely  extiji^ 
guished;  neither  through  the  skin  nor  through  the  tendons  can 
tlie  slightest  reflex  twitching  be  produced. 

It  is  usually  not  long  before  the  affection  also  extends  to  the 
upper  extremities ;  these  grow  awkward,  feeble,  heavy,  grad- 
ually paretic,  and  at  last  completely  paralyzed.  Here,  too,  the 
trouble  extends  more  prominently  or  earlier  to  individual  groups 
of  muscles;  sometimes  the  extensor  group  of  the  forearm  is 
earlier  and  more  severely  paralyzed  than  the  rest,  sometimes  the 
flexors  and  the  little  muscles  of  the  hand  are  more  prominently 
affected.  In  general  the  fingers  and  hands  are  more  severely 
paralyzed  than  the  forearm  and  shoulder.  The  hands  assume  a 
correspondingly  characteristic  position,  the  arms  lie  lax  and  im- 
movable as  they  are  placed,  no  trace  of  any  contracture  being 
demonstrable. 

Reflex  action  is  completely  extinguished  in  the  paralyzed 
muscles.  Sensibility  in  the  upper  extremities,  too,  so  far  as  ob- 
jective examination  can  prove,  seems  to  be  entirely  normal,  or 
diminished  to  an  entirely  insignificant  degree.    Subjectively,  pa- 
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tients  sometimes  complain  of  numbness  in  the  fingers,  of  parses- 
tliesia  in  the  domain  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  etc. 

Here,  too,  rapidly  progressive  atrophy  ensues,  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  paralyzed  muscles,  which  may  lead  to  the 
highest  degrees  of  emaciation,  especially  in  the  hands  and  fore- 
arms. 

In  some  instances  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  abdomen  also 
share  in  the  paralysis :  the  patients  can  no  longer  sit  up ;  expira- 
tion, coughing,  sneezing,  defecation,  etc.,  are  rendered  difficult. 

There  is  generally  an  entire  absence  of  any  disturbances  of  the 
bladder^  the  rectum^  or  the  genital  organs ;  the  functions  in 
question  are  carried  on  undisturbed  and  in  quite  a  normal  man- 
ner ;  the  exceptions  to  this  are  rare. 

The  nutrition  of  the  skin  does  not  suffer  in  the  least ;  no  bed- 
sores occur. 

The  vegetative  functions  are  also  all  of  them  normally  per- 
formed. The  appetite  and  digestion,  which  may,  at  the  worst, 
have  been  slightly  and  temporarily  impaired  at  first,  are  good ; 
sleep  is  natural ;  the  general  nutrition  and  well-being  are  usually 
quite  undisturbed. 

No  symptoms  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  brain  or  the  cerebral 
nerves  appear,  at  least  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  initial  headache  ordinarily  soon  disappears. 

Examination  of  the  paralyzed  and  atrophied  muscles  by  elec- 
tricity gives  quite  the  same  results  as  in  acute  anterior  poliomy- 
elitis, only  modified  to  a  slight  degree  to  correspond  with  the 
much  slower  development  of  the  malad3^ 

Here,  too,  Duchenne  showed  a  diminution  of  faradic  excita- 
bility occurring  from  the  beginning,  and  advancing  more  or  less 
rapidly  to  complete  loss  of  the  same. 

Here,  too,  according  to  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others 
(Bernhardt),  this  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  manifestations 
of  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  I  have  been  able  to  prove  this 
electrical  disturbance  in  all  the  more  recent  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  (five  in  all),  and  indeed  in  its  most  pronounced 
form.  The  motor  nerves  were  entirely  unexcitable  to  both  the 
faradic  and  the  galvanic  current;  the  muscles  did  not  respond 
to  faradization,  their  galvanic  excitability  being  retained,  and 
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during  the  first  weeks  and  months  of  the  disease  being  slightly 
heightened  (see  the  case  reported  below),  afterwards  more  or  less 
diminished,  but  always  changed  in  quality  (AnSZ>  KaSZ ;  twitch- 
ing sluggish,  tonic) ;  their  mechanical  irritability  was  at  first 
heightened. 

At  the  stage  in  whi(^li  we  generally  first  see  these  cases,  gal- 
vanic excitability  is  generally  already  much  lowered,  but  nsoally 
still  permits  of  the  very  distinct  recognition  of  the  qualitative 
anomaly.  Witli  the  cure  of  the  disease  the  electrical  excitxtbility 
returns  but  very  slowly  and  gradually  to  its  normal  standard. 

Wc  liavo  now  become  familiar  with  the  occurrence  of  the  "  remction  of  degen- 
eration "  in  various  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  time  that 
wc  should  enter  briefly  upon  the  relations  of  the  same,  in  order  to  throw  some 
light  upon  its  diagnostic  significance  and  to  indicate  the  important  points  in  gen- 
eral pathology  which  result  from  the  connection  pf  this  with  other  already  recog- 
nized facta. 

We  have  found  that  the  reaction  of  degeneration  appears  in  its  full  develop- 
ment in  acuU  anterior  poliomyelitU  in  the  form  of  complete  loas  of  faradic  and 
galvanic  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves,  loss  of  faradic  excitability  of  the  mui- 
clcs,  but  heightening  and  qualitative  changes  in  the  galvanic  excitability  of  the 
muscles.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  form  of  disease,  complete  paralysis,  a  high 
grade  of  atrophy,  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  involved  in  dcgeneratiYe  atrophy. 

Quite  the  same  thing  is  found — only  somewhat  milder  in  degree,  corresponding 
to  its  more  chronic  course — in  chronic  anterior  poliomyeliiii  :  the  complete  reaction 
of  degeneration,  the  electrical  excitability  of  the  nerves  entirely  abolished,  etc. ; 
here,  therefore,  likewise  entirely  the  same  condition,  Wt.,  paralysis,  atrophy,  the 
motor  nerves  and  muscles  degenerated. 

Quite  a  different  state  of  things  exists  in  amyotrophic  lateral  teUroeU.  A  esse 
which  I  accurately  examined  of  late  showed,  in  the  upper  extremities,  the  fsrsdic 
and  galvanic  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  entirely  preserved  (at  all  events  not 
materially  diminished)  ;  in  the  muscles  an  elevation  and  qualitative  change  of  gal- 
vanic excitability  (reaction  of  degeneration)  on  direct  irritation,  wliile  on  indirect 
irritation  the  muscles  reacted  normally  (twitching  like  lightning,  Ka8Z>AnSZ); 
the  muscles  also  responded  to  the  faradic  current*  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  high  degree  of  atrophy  and  complete  paralysis  of  the  muscles.  Here  ws 
therefore  found  paralysis,  atrophy,  the  motor  nerves  not  degenerated,  the  mnsclei 
degenerated. 

In  proffreuive  muecidar  atrophy  (typical  form)  it  is  somewhat  different  again. 

*  The  same  condition,  therefore,  exists  which  is  characteristio  of  the  so-called  middle 
form  of  facial  paralysis  and  some  other  peripheral  forms  of  pazalysis.  Compare  this 
Cyclopedia,  Vol.  XL 
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» a  part  of  the  muscles  atUicked,  the  excitability,  through  the  nerve,  is  prescrTcd 
f  ApiJears  to  be  flimply  lowered  ;  in  the  niUBclea  thenisolves  faradic  excitability  is 
red,  bat  galvanic  excitabilitj  is  preserved  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
tion  of  inflammation  (though  generally  with  already  very  much  lowered  exclta- 
ilj}.  In  another  portion  of  the  muscle* — in  those  that  are  very  iiigbly  atrophied — 
excttability  is  abolished^  the  nerve  is  entirely  unexcitable,  and  the  muscle 
i  only  on  a  very  heavy  galviinic  current  with  sluggish  twitchiug,  AnSZ>KaSZ. 
I  those  muscles,  however,  which  are  but  slightly  aiTected  and  which  were  attacked 
\  the  beginning,  electrical  excitability  appears  stiil  to  be  quite  normal  on  direct 
,  indirect  irritation.     At  least  so  I  have  found  it,  since  paying  attention  thereto, 
I  aU  the  cases  carefully  examined  by  me.     If  Bernhardt  (1.  c.)  recently  doubts  the 
currcnce  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  this  is  to  be  excused  on  the  ground  tiiat, 
Pprogressive  muscular  atrophy,  at  all  events,  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  ytiij 
.  to  demonstrate,  and  may  easily  be  overlooked  in  a  not  very  careful  search. 
t  are  various  reasons  for  this.   One  is  the  very  slow  development  of  the  disease, 
r  that  the  characteristic  increase  of  excitability  subsides  and  the  qualitative  changes 
ae  remain ;  another  is  the  preservation  of  the  excitability  of  the  nerves^  so  that 
normal  neuro- muscular  twitchings  mark  the  qualitative  alterations,     A  still 
er  reason,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  degeneration  of  the  fibres  within  a 
ele  takes  place  in  a  scattered  manner;  among  the  degenerated  fibres  there  still 
ays  remain  a  certain  number  of  healthy  and  still  excitable  iibres,  which  respond 
iiritatioUf  and  thus  mark  the  existence  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration.     The 
>  slowly  the  process  advances^  the  lower  sinks  the  excitability  of  the  degenerate 
fibres,  and  the  increasing  strength  of  the  current  required  to  produce  an  effect 
for  a  long  time  compensate  for  the  numerical  diminution  of  healthy  fibres;  so 
at  the  relation  of  things  long  remains  obscure*    It  will,  therefore,  only  be  possible 
l^demonatrate  the  reaction  of  degeneration  in  its  earlier  stages  in  those  muscles 
1  degenerate  pretty  rapidly,  and  in  which  larger  numbers  of  degenerated  ^brea 
I  to  be  found;  the  later  stages  of  this  reaction  (with  great  diminution  of  galvanic 
Stability)  can  only   be  shown  in  tliose  muscles  which  have  already  attained  a 
grade  of  degeneration.     This  naturally  varies  in  each  individual  case.     Con- 
|uently,  the  reaction  of  degeneration  can  always  only  be  demonstrated  in  single 
cles^  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  distinctly,     I  have  thus  far  always 
found  ft  in  this  way. 

In  progressive  muscular  atrophy^  therefore,  Ihe  reaction  of  degeneration  exists 
with  retained  excitability  of  the  motor  tracts  (at  least  for  a  long  time)  ;  but,  in 
contrast  to  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  no  paralysis  here  exists  until  the  muscles 
are  almost  entirely  degenerated.  Here^  therefore,  the  manifestations  are  grouped 
ss  follows :  no  paralysis,  but  atrophy ;  the  motor  ibres  not  degenerated,  the  mua* 
des  degenerated. 

I  recently  found  quite  an  analogous  state  of  things  in  a  well-pronounced  case  of 
Mftor  paraiyiii.     In  the  muscles  of  the  chin  and  lips,  and  even  of  the  tongue,  the 
escitability  of  the  nerves  was  found  retained  and  almost  normal;  in  the  musclci 
Itenaclvcs,  however,  tfie  well-marked  reaction  of  degeneration  on  direct  irritation. 
VOL.  XIIL-4e 
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I  had  expected  this  condition  on  aoooont  of  the  analogy  of  the  diaeaae  with  pro- 
gressive mnscQlar  atrophy. 

Quite  similar  yariations  are  also  to  he  met  with  in  atk^  /arms  of  paraifftu. 
Among  these  may  he  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  the  well-marked  reaction  of 
degeneration  in  $$vere  peripheral  traumatic  and  rheumatic  paralynt ;  the  oocunence 
of  the  *' middle  form*'  in  elighi  rheumatic  and  traumatic  paralysis  (of  the  facial, 
radial,  etc.  ^) ;  finallj,  the  extraordinary  fact,  in  a  case  of  lead-poisoning  mads 
known  by  me,'  where  the  reaction  of  degeneration  was  present  in  a  muscle  that  wss 
not  paralyzed,  whereas  ordinarily  in  lead-poisoning  the  muscles  act  just  aa  in  chro- 
nic anterior  poliomyelitis. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  plausible  conception  of  the  course  and  connection  of  the 
Tarious  trophic  and  motor  tracts  which  might,  even  to  some  degree,  enable  us  to 
comprehend  these  yarious  facta.  Some  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  briefly  collected  in  what  has  been  said  above  may  even  now  be  in^cated. 

If  it  had  needed  any  confirmation,  all  the  facts  would  have  unonimoualy  con- 
firmed the  doctrine  that  the  occurrence  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration  ia  always 
and  everywhere  associated  with  the  existence  of  certain  histological  alterations  in 
nerves  and  muscles  which  we  comprehend  under  the  name  of  degenerative  atrophy.* 

But  it  would  furthermore  also  appear  that  the  motor  traete,  within  the  central  or- 
pan,  to  eome  degree  run  their  course  separately  firom  the  trophic  apparaifises  and  tracts^ 
as  there  are  central  paralyses  with  atrophy  (poliomyelitis  anterior)  and  without  atro- 
phy (spastic  spinal  paralysis),  and  likewise  central  atrophies  which  exist  for  a  long 
time  without  actual  paralysis  (bulbar  paralysis,  progressive  muscular  atrophy). 

Wo  can,  furthermore,  hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  trophic  influences 
for  motor  nerves  are  somehow  separated  in  space  from  those  for  the  muscles  ;  that, 
accordingly,  different  trophic  central  apparatuses  and  tracts  may  perhaps  exist  for  the 
nerves  and  the  muscles.  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  muscles  may  degenerate 
alonCf  without  the  nerves  taking  part  in  the  degeneration.  (So  in  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis,  in  bulbar  paralysis,  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  in  the  middle 
form  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  and  radial  nerves,  in  the  case  of  lead-poisoning 
described  by  me.)  At  all  eyents,  therefore,  these  tracts  cannot  be  completely 
identical ;  they  must  present  some  differences  in  their  localization,  or  perhaps  only 
in  their  resistance  to  infiuences  that  cause  disease. 

We  can,  even  though  it  may  be  with  some  difficulty,  form  a  hypothetical  idea 
of  the  existence  and  position  of  the  yarious  apparatuses  and  tracts  belonging  here, 
within  the  central  organ  as  well  as  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  whereby  we  might 
explain  the  above-mentioned  differences  in  the  different  forms  of  disease.  All  the 
facts  go  to  show  that  these  apparatuses  lie  principally  In  the  gray  substance  of  the 
anterior  horns.    But  our  anatomy  will  not  so  soon  show  us  how  these  are  arranged 

*  Compare  the  appropriate  sections  in  YoL  XI.  of  this  Qyclopssdia. 
'  Erb,  Ein  Fall  von  Bleil&hmung.   Arch.  1  Psych,  u.  Nervenkxankh.   Bd.  Y.  p.  445. 
1875. 

»  Thifl  Cyclop«dia,  Yol.  XI. 
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the  trophic  central  apparatas  for  the  motor  nenrea  (which  poidblj  coiDcidea  with 
d)  and  e — 0*  the  tract  which  condacts  its  trophic  influences  to  the  motor  fibres. 

With  this  diagram,  the  special  arrangement  of  which  within  the  spinal  cord  is  of 
course  unknown — and  indeed,  for  the  present,  a  matter  of  entire  indifferenee — one 
can  form  quite  a  clear  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  different  forms  of  disease,  proridedf 
at  the  same  time,  he  has  due  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  reflex  action. 

If  the  tract  a  alone  is  interrupted  by  disease,  we  have  simple  paralysis  without 
any  degenerative  atrophy,  and  without  the  reaction  of  degeneration — Hrnpi^  lateral 
9dero$i$. 

If  a  and  the  centre  h  are  simultaneously  diseased,  then  there  is  pandyais  with 
atrophy  of  the  muscles,  and  the  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  muscles,  but  no 
change  of  the  motor  nerves,  whose  electrical  excitability  is  retained — amyotrofhu 
lateral  ederosU, 

If  the  centre  h  alone  is  diseased,  there  is  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  at  first  without 
paralysis  and  without  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  motor  nerves,  refiex  action  being 
retained — bulbar  paralytU  and  progreitive  mtuetdar  atrophy. 

If  ^,  e,  and  d  are  simultaneously  diseased  (or,  if  we  suppose  that  all  the  tracts 
pass  tlirough  <f,  then  on  disease  of  d  alone),  there  is  paralysis  with  degenerative 
atrophy,  and  the  reaction  of  degeneration  in  nerves  and  muscles  and  loss  of  reflex 
action — acuU  and  chronic  poliomyditU  anterior. 

If  we  imagine  b^  e,  and  d  to  represent  the  different  ganglion-cells  of  the  gray 
anterior  horns,  and  the  diagrammatic  conduction  tracts  to  represent  the  different 
connections  of  the  same  among  one  another,  with  the  lateral  columns  and  the 
anterior  roots,  then  we  shall  readily  see  that  this  diagram  to  a  great  degree  harmo- 
nizes with  the  recently  accepted  views  concerning  the  forms  of  disease  which  here 
occupy  us.  Even  the  view  adopted  by  Duchenne  and  Jeffrey,  by  Hammond  and 
others,  that  there  are  separate  motor  and  trophic  cells,  has  found  representation  in 
the  diagram. 

But  this  diagram  also  furnishes  points  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  different 
forms  of  peripheral  paralysis.  If  the  conduction  d,  a'  alone  is  disturbed,  simple 
paralysis,  without  degeneration  and  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  will  exist  (the 
light  form  of  rheumatic  paralysis  of  the  facial) ;  if  d,  a'  and  b,  V  are  simultaneously 
dbturbcd,  then  paralysis  with  the  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  muscles,  bat  not 
in  the  motor-nerves  (the  middle  form  of  rheumatic  paralysis  of  the  facial) ;  finally, 
if  in  addition  to  c2,  a'  and  ^,  b\  c,  c'  is  also  paralyzed,  then  there  is  paralysis  with 
the  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  (severe  form  of  facial 
paralysis'). 

But,  aside  from  these  more  theoretical,  and,  as  yet,  entirely  hypothetical  sides  of 
the  question,  accurate  electrical  examination  also  has  its  diagnostic  importance  in 
such  forms  of  disease.  So  far  as  one  can  judge,  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the 
very  scanty  material  thus  far  on  hand,  some  not  unimportant  diagnostic  facts  would 
seem  to  come  to  light 


>  Compare  my  Essay,  cited  above— A  Case  of  Lead-Poisoning.   L.  a  p.  455. 
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Well-mark ed,  complete  reaction  of  degcacraUonr  ivitii  loss  of  the  excitability  of 
be  motor-ncrvea  aod  with  eleiration^  or,  at  leostp  without  any  great  degree  of 
dlmioutioa  of  the  galvanic  excitability  of  the  muscles,  is  evidciico  in  favor  of 
ptAiomyelitiM  aiitei^i&r^  both  of  the  acute  and  chronic  form.  It  la  always  accom- 
panied with  jjaralysis,  disBpiKiaraDCe  of  rctlex  action,  and  a  high  degree  of  atrophy. 

The  middle  form  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  without  any  material  disturb- 
AiiC€  of  the  excitability  of  the  motor-ucrres,  and  with  well-marked  clcYationj  or,  at 
Icftit,  without  any  material  diminution  of  the  galvanic  excitability  of  the  muBclea, 
speaks  in  favor  of  amyotrophic  lateral  9cleroai8 ;  thi a  ia  always  accompanied  with 
pamlysia  and  atrophy,  but  reflex  action  may  be  preserved. 

The  middle  form  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  but  with  a  gieater  or  lees 
degree  of  diminution  of  galvanic  excitability  of  the  muscles^  which  ia  hard  to 
demoDfktrate  and  can  only  be  shown  in  single  muscles  and  groups  of  muscles,  speaks 
in  favor  of  pro^euite  muKular  atrctphy  (and  Inibar  puralyiU).  There  ia  then  no 
complete  paralysis,  non- uniform  atrophy,  while  reflex  action  may  be  retained.  It  Is 
true  that  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  Buch  as  are  bo  often  found  in  the  little  mus- 
cles of  the  handy  cannot  easily  be  distinguished  by  electrical  examination  alone 
from  similar  changes  caused  by  poliomyelitis  anterior  or  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis  (nor  from  peripheral  paralysis,  lead  paralysis,  etc),  but  then  the  diagnosis 
can  usually  be  made  from  the  other  manifestations,  and  from  the  development  and 
oourse  of  the  disease. 

At  all  events,  it  seems  worth  the  while  to  pay  further  attention  to  these  relations, 
as  they  are  not  only  of  diagnostic  importance,  but  promise  to  throw  liglit  upon  cer- 
toil}  difficult  problems  in  the  physiology  of  the  spinal  cord  which  cannot  easily  be 
approached  in  other  ways.  To  be  sure^  these  examinations  demand  great  practice, 
patience  and  technical  knowledge,  and  I  cannet  too  urgently  recommend  the 
grattcat  care  in  conducting  test  examinationa.  I  can  guarantee  the  fiicts  discovered 
and  communicated  by  me,  but  they  urgently  require  to  be  extended  and  confirmed 
in  numerous  new  observations. 


The  f^irlher  cofirse  of  chronic  poliomyelitis  anterior,  after  it 
has  been  developed  to  the  point  above  described,  may  shape 
itself  in  various  ways. 

In  the  maiority  of  instances  the  disease  now  remains  siation- 
aryfoT  some  time.  The  paralysis  increases  no  more,  the  weak- 
ness or  impossibility  of  movement  remains  about  the  same  ;  but 
the  muscular  atrophy  does  still  advance.  Now,  too,  moderate 
paralytic  contractures  may  be  developed,  chiefly  caused  by  the 
mechanical  approximation  of  the  points  of  attachment  of  the 
muscles.     No  other  new  disturbances  arise. 

After  a  while — a  couple  of  weeks  or  months — very  gradual 
improvement  sets  in,  generally  first  in  the  upper  extremities; 
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single  movements  first  return,  others  again  grow  more  distinct 
and  stronger,  and  thus  the  improvement  gradnallj'  advances, 
while  the  galvanic  excitability  of  the  muscles  sinks  more  and 
more,  and  slowly  gives  place  to  the  normal  conditions  of  excita- 
bility, the  contractures  disappearing  again  little  by  little. 

But  the  improvement  is  slow ;  it  is  only  after  the  lapse  of 
months  that  the  patients  can  again  eat,  write,  and  use  their  hands 
for  all  kinds  of  manipulations. 

Then  the  lower  extremities  have  their  turn ;  first  the  move- 
ments of  the  hip-joint  become  freer  and  more  powerful,  then 
those  of  the  knee,  and  not  till  quite  late  those  of  the  foot  and  toes. 
The  course  of  things  with  reference  to  electrical  excitability  and 
the  contractures  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  upper  extremitiea 

The  question  of  how  far  this  improvement  goes  varies  some- 
what in  individual  cases.  Not  infrequently  it  advances  to  com- 
plete  recovery^  so  that  mobility  is  quite  restored,  the  nutrition  of 
the  muscles  again  becomes  normal,  and  patients  regain  all  their 
former  capabilities.  This  may,  however,  require  many  months 
and  even  years. 

Incomplete  recovery^  however,  is  far  more  frequent.  A  part 
of  the  muscles  (especially  those  in  the  domain  of  the  peroneal 
nerve)  remain  paralyzed  and  atrophic,  and  patients  retain  the 
defect  thus  induced  for  life. 

In  a  minority  of  instances  the  malady  advances  further  and 
further  upwards ;  finally,  disturbances  of  respiration  set  in,  signs 
of  asphyxia,  various  bulbar  symptoms,  paralysis  in  the  domain 
of  the  facial  nerve,  of  the  tongue,  of  swallowing,  etc.,  and  these 
manifestations  gradually  lead  to  death.  Sometimes  this  like- 
wise follows,  without  any  further  complications,  through  simple 
exhaustion. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is,  accordingly,  in  most  cases, 
comparatively  long ;  at  best  it  is  a  question  of  months,  generally 
of  years.  The  progressive  cases  terminate  fatally  in  from  one  to 
four  years. 

In  view  of  the  small  number  of  observations  thus  far  at  our 
command,  I  may  be  permitted  to  communicate  a  brief  outline  of 
the  following  case,  of  a  rather  subacute  fomii  recently  observed 
by  me. 


A 
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Mr,  A,  O.,  forty-two  years  of  age,  was  always  of  robust  constitution  and  healtli, 
ad  luuicxposed  himself  with  impunity  to  many  injuritvus  influences  (heat,  draughts^ 
travels,  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  dtink).  For  a  year  past  he  has  often  complained 
of  unusual  weariness. 

His  illnesit  began  at  the  end  of  July,  1B76,  with  general  weakneM,  headache, 
Blight  dyspeptic  symptoms,  etc.  The  patient  still  went  about^  nut  with  standing 
incre^ing  weakness  of  the  legs,  until  the  22d  of  August,  when,  his  legs  giving  way, 
lie  Ml  down^tnlrs.  From  this  time  on  he  was  bed- fast,  Tlie  only  subjective  trou- 
bles complained  of  were  some  $hoot'mg  and  piercing  pain*  in  the  legs^  with  transitory 
/in^micati&n, 

AX  the  end  of  September  similar  weahn'M  in  the  hand*  set  in,  so  that  the  patient 
eould  neither  write,  feed  himself,  nor  do  anything  else  with  his  bunds,  lie  never 
had  the  sensation  of  a  tight  band  about  his  body.  TTur  fuTiHhtu  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum  teere  entirely  undisturbed.     His  general  condition  of  late  had  been  quite  good. 

Condition  on  examination,  the  6th  of  October.— There  was  a  high  degree  of  pare- 
tic ami  partial  paralysis  of  the  lotoer  cMremiticx,  Jfovements  of  the  ankle-joint  and 
toea  were  quite  impossible,  of  the  knee-  and  liip- joint  quite  difRcult. 

Sitting  up  in  bed  was  very  difficult.  The  upper  exlremitir$  icere  also  to  a  high 
degree  paretic,  especially  the  hand  and  forearm.  The  grasp  of  his  hand  could 
Bcarcely  be  felt;  the  extensors  were  completely  paralyzed.  The  power  of  the  mus- 
dcs  of  the  upper  arm  was  materially  lowered,  that  of  the  muselea  of  the  shoulder 
least  so. 

The  mobility  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  Mid  face,  of  mastication,  deglutition, 
and  of  the  eye^  was  completely  intact 

The  teniibilitg  of  the  skin  in  the  feet  and  legs  was  somewhat,  although  but  very 
slightly,  dulled ;  from  the  thigh  upward,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  extremities,  it  waa 
entirely  normal,  excepting  a  subjective  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  tips  of  the 
fingers. 

IV'jlex  a^ion— of  skin  and  tendons— in  the  lower  extremities  wis  completely 
aboliihed. 

The  muscles,  whicli  were  very  lax  and  flabby,  were  already  e&n»iderably  atrrtphied 
in  all  four  extremities.  The  bladder  and  rectum  acted  normally.  Ko  bed-sorc^s. 
Appetite  and  digestion  regular.     Sleep  good.     Head  free, 

Faroflie  ereitahlUty  in  the  paralyzed  muscles  and  the  nerves  belonging  to  them 
was  greatly  lowered,  in  pait  entirely  abolished, 

ThQ  galmnie  e^itability  ot  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremities  was  completely 
extinguished  ;  in  the  muscles,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  raised  and  changed  in  quality 
(twitching^  sluggish,  AnSZ>KftSZ) ;  so  at  lea^t  in  the  domain  of  the  peroneal  and 
tibial  nerves.  In  the  domain  of  the  crural  nerve,  diminution  of  the  galvanic  excita- 
bility could  already  be  demonstrated  with  a  continuation  of  the  qualitative  change. 
In  the  upper  extremities  the  well-marked  reaction  of  degeneration  existed  only  in 
the  extensors  of  the  forearm  and  in  the  interossei  muscles. 

The  meehaniml  cxcitahiUty  of  a  portion  of  the  atrophied  muscles  was  diitiDCtlj 
heightened. 


t 
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The  trMlmsnt  consisted  of  the  me  of  dry  cape  along  the  epitte  ererj  eonple  o 
days,  Prieesnitz^s  cold-water  comprcteea  to  the  back,  and  iodide  of  potaMium. 

His  condition  Tery  soon  began  to  improve.  At  the  hegvming  cf  licmembtt  tU 
was  distinctly  perceptible  in  all  the  extremities,  even  though  bat  to  ft  Tery  iligli 
degree. 

At  the  heginning  of  Deeemher  the  patient  was  able  to  sit  in  a  chair,  and  to  mor 
his  arms  and  legs  much  more  freely.  In  the  upper  extremities  the  domain  of  th 
radial  nerve  was  still  completely  paralyzed ;  a  slight  contracture  of  the  fitxcfn  o 
the  hand  and  of  the  fingers  had  set  in.  Movements  of  the  elbow-  and  ahoaldei 
Joint  were  now  perfectly  free  and  strong. 

In  the  lower  extremities  there  was  still  entire  paralysis  of  the  foot  and  the  toe 
Extension  of  the  knee-joint  feeble ;  lifting  of  the  leg  possible ;  a  alight  contractoi 
of  the  flexors  of  the  leg. 

Sensibility  and  the  state  of  the  bladder  were  nomwL  The  paralyzed  mnaclc 
still  showed  the  reaction  of  degeneration. 

He  was  now  ordered  galvanic  treatment  to  the  back  and  extremitiea. 

His  condition  now  steadily  improved.  At  the  heginning  of  Fdnruary^  1877,  th 
mobility  in  the  extensor  region  of  the  forearm  was  pretty  well  restored ;  the  coi 
tracture  of  the  flexors  had  almost  entirely  disappeared ;  the  hands  had  great! 
gaine<l  in  strength,  the  patient  could  again  feed  himself. 

The  mobility  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  was  materially  improTcd ;  the  masdi 
of  the  legs  were  still  completely  paralyzed.    The  atrophy  was  somewhat  less. 

Electrical  examination  still  showed  the  full  reaction  of  degeneration,  althoag 
now  with  distinctly  diminished  galvanic  excitability. 

Middle  of  Mareh^  1877. — The  mobility  of  the  upper  extremitiea  was  now  alma 
entirely  normal ;  the  first  signs  of  movement  in  the  Joints  of  the  feet  now  began  t 
appear ;  the  general  condition  very  good. 

Middle  of  April^  1877. — Continued  improvement  Movement  of  the  feet  an 
toes  is  becoming  more  distinct  and  extensive,  although  but  very  gmdnally.  Tb 
patient  is  now  able  to  stand  somewhat,  and,  if  well  supported,  to  moye  a  few  itepi 
The  upper  extremities  are  now  almost  entirely  normal 


Diaffnosis. 

The  picture  of  the  disease  in  subacute  and  chronic  poliomye 
litis  anterior  lias  so  much  that  is  characteristic  abont  it,  that  in 
cases  which  are  at  all  well-marked  it  can  very  easily  be  recog- 
niz(Kl.  Especial  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  totit  ensembU 
of  the  disease  and  the  successive  development  and  consecution  ol 
the  symptoms.  This  disease  can  generally  be  easily  distinguished 
from  all  similar  and  kindred  afTections,  notwithstanding  the  great 
similarity  that  frequently  exists  between  them,  by  the  lassitude, 
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weakness,  paresis,  and  finally  paralysis,  occurring  at  first  in  tlie 
lower  and  then  in  tliu  upper  extremities^  the  muscles  being  lax, 
without  tension  or  contracture ;  by  the  progressive  atrophy  with 
the  reaction  of  degeneration  ;  by  the  failure  of  reflex  action  ;  by 
the  absence  of  any  disturbances  of  sensibility  and  of  the  bladder, 
as  well  as  of  any  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bed-sores  ;  by  its 
slowly  progressive  course  and  its  usually  favorable  termination. 
The  differential  diagnosis  between  this  and  acute  anterior 
poliomyelitis  can  only  come  in  question  when  it  refers  to  the 
ggquels  of  the  latter  affection.  The  existence  of  the  latter  is  de- 
ined,  however,  by  the  fact  of  its  extremely  acute  beginning, 
ch  at  once  causes  the  liighest  degree  of  paralysis.  The 
.cute  form  has  a  decidedly  progressive  course;  it  extends 
re  or  less  rapidly  upward,  tlie  pai-alysis  increases  for  a  time, 
disease  may  at  last  terminate  fatally,  or  it  may  run  a  similar 
sive  course  towards  recovery.  In  both  respects  there 
to  me  to  be  such  an  essential  difference  between  the  acute 
chronic  forms  that  it  appears  to  me  doubtful  whether  the 
acttially  represent  the  same  process  of  disease  developed 
,h  different  degrees  of  acuteness. 

Proffressive  muscular  atrojyJiy  has  very  often  been  confound- 
with  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
ICSemblance  which  the  two  forms  of  disease  may  bear  to  one 
another  in  certain  stages,  they  may  easily  be  distingaished  by 
the  following  characteristics  :  in  chronic  poliomyelitis  there  is 
fifst  paralysis  and  afterwards  atrophy  ;  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  the  paralysis  becomes  associated  with  atrophy  which 
has  already  long  existed  ;  in  the  former  there  is  atrophy  in  the 
bulk  of  the  muscles,  in  the  latter  only  partial  atrophy  of  the 
same ;  in  the  former  the  well-marked  reaction  of  degeneration 
can  be  demonstrated  as  well  as  the  failure  of  reflex  action;  in 
the  latter,  if  there  is  any  reaction  of  degeneration  it  is  only  the 
middle  form,  and  reflex  action  is  retained  ;  the  former  runs  its 
coarse  compamtively  fast  and  generally  favorably,  the  latter 
terf  slowly  and  always  unfavorably. 

The  distinction  between  this  disease  and  ami/ofrophic  lateral 
sclerosis  is  still  more  easy.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  resembles 
chronic  poliomyelitis  in  the  pamlysis  and  atrophy  in  bulk  of  the 
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upper  extremities,  but  in  tlie  lower  extremities  it  shows  paraljei 

without  atrophy,  with  tension  of  the  muscles  and  contractures 

with  increase  of  the  reflex  action  of  tendons,  etc.     Perhaps  ex 

amination  by  electricity  may  also  contribute  something  toward 

the  determination  of  this  question,  if  the  fact  should  be  f urthe 

confirmed  that  in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  only  the  middl 

i  form  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration  occurs. 

i  With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  this  and  the  slowe 

!  forms  of  Paralysis  ascendens  acuta^  see  the  following  section. 

Chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  will  be  capable  of  being  eaail; 

distinguishtni  from  all  other  forms  of   chronic  spinal   disease 

from  transverse  chronic  myelitis,  multiple  sclerosis,  tabes  doi 

salis,  spastic  spinal  paralysis,  etc.,  if  proper  regard  is  paid  t 

the  condition  of  sensibility,  of  the  bladder,  of  the  nutrition  of  th 

skin,  of  reflex  action,  of  electrical  excitability,  etc.,  quite  im 

spective  of  tlie  other  peculiarities  of  these  various  forms  c 

disease. 

In  the  well-marked  and  more  diffuse  forms,  therefore,  th 
disease  is  easy  to  recognize.  But  it  is  a  question  which  can  onl; 
be  determined  by  further  successful  investigations,  whether  ar 
other  series  of  more  partial  forms  of  paralysis  and  atrophy  c 
the  extremities  do  not  belong  in  the  same  category.  It  alread 
seems  probable  that  this  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  case  in  s< 
called  lead-paralysis. 

But  I  would  also  raise  the  question  with  regard  to  quite  sim 
lar  conditions  of  disease  which  have  arisen  spontaneously,  via 
with  regard  to  partial  paralysis  with  atrophy  and  the  reaction  c 
degenenition  without  disturbances  of  sensibility  in  the  extremi 
ties  ;  with  regard  to  a  good  many  cases  which  ai-e  cited  in  paper 
on  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  but  which  absolutely  have  no 
been  progressive  ;  whether  all  tliese  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  ; 
quite  circumscribed  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis-  Of  cours 
this  question  can  only  be  solved  by  accurate  clinical  observa 
tions,  made  with  this  object  in  view,  and  finally  settled  only  b; 
pathologico-anatomical  investigation.  I  therefore  recommend  i 
as  worthy  of  further  attention. 
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PrognosiJi. 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  never  to  be  treated  lightly; 
fe  may  very  easily  be  endangered,  which  never  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  the  acute  form. 

At  the  same  time  the  prognosis  is  comparatively  favorable,  as 
m  the  majority  of  cases  recovery  foUov^^s,  and  at  all  events  the 
improvement,  as  a  rule,  goes  much  farther  than  in  the  acute 
form.  At  the  same  time  patients  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
a  comparatively  long  duration  of  the  disease,  extending  perhaps 
over  several  years. 

The  prognosis  is  bad  only  in  that  form  of  the  disease  which 
advances  upward  with  comparative  rapidity.  Whenever  diffi* 
culty  of  breathing  and  of  swallowing,  labored  action  of  the 
tongue,  etc.,  set  in,  a  fatal  termination  is  at  least  very  probable* 

The  more  partial  forms  are  never  dangerous  to  life,  but  may 
lead  to  permanent  disappearance  of  the  muscles  and  correspond- 
ing defects  of  motion. 


TherapeEtics, 


In  view  of  the  small  number  of  obseiTations  as  yet  made, 
there  is,  of  course,  no  question  of  any  established,  independent 
treatment  of  the  disease. 

In  general,  those  principles  are  applicable  w^hich  we  have  laid 
do^Ti  elsewhere  for  the  treatment  of  subacute  and  chronic  myeli- 
tis generally.  Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  we  may 
employ  abstractions  of  blood,  derivatives  of  all  sorts,  hydro- 
pathic applications  to  the  back,  iodide  of  potassium,  ergot,  etc. 

Undoubtedly  at  a  later  period  the  most  that  can  be  expected 
is  from  the  galvanic  current.  It  must  be  left  to  the  future  to 
determine  whether  mineral  baths,  cold-water  treatment,  or  other 
similar  means  are  of  any  special  avail,  and  what  internal  reme- 
dies promise  the  best  results.  The  best  we  can  do  at  present  is 
to  continue  our  trial  of  the  curative  measures  appropriate  in 
chronic  myelitis. 
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17.  Paralysis  Ascendens  Acuta. — Acvte  Ascendinff  Paralysis 
— Landry's  Paralysis. 

O.  Landry t  Note  sur  la  paralysic  aaccndante  aignC  Gaz.  hebdom.  1850.  Nr.  80 
dl,—Kus*maul,  Zwci  Fillle  yon  tOdtl.  Paraplegie  ohne  nachweiab.  UraadM 
Erlangen,  1 859.^71  L.  Wal/ard,  Softening  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  Amoc.  Med 
Journ.  1854.  Nov.  11.  (Canstatt's  Jahmb.  lU.  &  Z^.)—Oame9  de  VaUe,  Ob 
d.  paral.  asc.  aig.  Union  m^d.  1801.  Nr.  lZ.—Leud^  ParmL  mac.  ug.,  rapid 
mortcllc,  Burvcn.  dans  1.  conyal.  d.  L  fi^fre  typhoTde.  Oaz.  dea  lidpu  1861.  Ni 
58. — PelUgrino-f^evi^De  1.  paral.  asc  aignG.  Arcb.  g€n£r.  1865.  L  p.  ISA.- 
Bablmi,  OIm.  d.  paral.  asc.  aig.  Oaz.  hebdom.  18G4.  Nr.  40. — Oru^  Union  mCd 
18GG.  Xr.  iri2.-<C'auMi/i,  Gaz.  dca  hOp.  1800.  Nr.  23.— /T.  JoneB,  Brit  Med 
Journ.  1800.  Oct.  ^l.—IIayem,  Paralyi.  asc.  aignC  Gaz.  des  hop.  1867.  Ni 
102.— HarUy  and  Loekhart  Clarke,  Fatal  Case  of  Acute  Progreas.  Paralyn 
Lancet  1808.  Oct  3.— (7.  Lanye,  Om  olwtigende  spinal  paralTse.  IIosp.  Tid 
12.  Aarg.  Nr.  0-10.  (Virchow-llirsch,  Jahresbor.  pro  1800.  IL  &  84.— Cikm 
let.  Par.  asc.  aig.  d*origine  sypliil.  Bullet,  d.  th^rap.  1860.  Oct.  15. — Lahadi 
Lagrate,  Guz.  dcs  hOp.  1800.  Nr.  148.-0.  Bayer,  Hcilung  eincr  Acut  ascend 
Paral.  untcr  antisyphil.  Bch.  Arch.  d.  Ileilk.  1800.  a  105. — A.  EuleRhwg 
Lchrb.  d.  funct  Ncrvcnkrankh.  Berlin,  1871.  S,  m^.-^Reinete^  Fall  y.  Para] 
asc.  acut  Dcutsch.  Klin.  1871.  Nr.  23,  fU.— Bernhardt,  Beitr.  z.  Lcbre.  y.  d 
acut  allg.  Paral.  Bcrl.  klin.  Woch.  1871.  Nr.  Al.—Chaltet^  Gaz.  des  hOp 
1871.  Nr.  n,—Ijeyden,  Klinik  d.  Rfickcnmarkskrankh.  L  &  04.  IL  &  901 
— Ilerm,  Levy,  Paralysis  asc.  ac.  Correspond  enzbL  d.  firztl.  Ycr.  d.  Rheinprov 
1873.  Sept  (Contrall)l.  1874.  Nr.  11.)— i>n'(/f/#,  Consider,  sur  Patroph.  tig 
dcs  cell,  motriccs.  Paris,  1873. — EUenlohr,  Zur  Lebrc  y.  d.  acut.  spin.  Panl 
ysc.  Arcb.  f.  Psych,  u.  Ncrycnkrankh.  V.  S.  210.  1874. — Caleatri^  Gazz.  Lom 
bard.  XXXIV.  Nr.  20.  1874.  (Schmidts  Jahrb.  Bd.  168.  a  18.)— i&i2mm« 
SchncUc  Iluilung  cincr  schwer.  ac.  Rackcnm&rksaffection  n.  a.  w.  Correspoft 
dcnzbl.  d.  iirztl.  Ver.  im  Uhcinl.  1875.  Nr.  lH.—Ooltdammer,  Ueber  einige  FUli 
yon  subac.  Spinalparalysc.  Fall.  3.  Bcrl.  klin.  Wochenschr.  1876.  Nr.  SOL- 
BaumgarUn,  Eigcnthnml.  Fall  yon  Paral.  asc.  aiguC  mit  Pilzbildung  im  Blot 
Arch.  d.  Iloilk.  XVII.  a  245.  1870.— C.  Weitphal,  Ucl>cr  einige  FSlle  yen 
acut  todtl.  Spinallalimung.  Arch.  f.  Psych,  u.  Ncrycnkrankh.  VI.  &  765.  1876 
— Dejerine  ct  Ooetz,  Paral.  asc.  aigul*.  Arch,  de  Pliysiol.  norm,  ct  path.  1871 
p.  312. — R,  V.  d.  Velden  (Lfyden),  Fall  yon  acut.  aufstoigend.  spinaler  Fan 
lyse.  Dcutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.  XIX.   a  888.  1877. 


Hiitory. 

In  the  year  1859,  Landry  described  some  cases  of  disease 
under  '^Paralysie  ascendante  aigue,"  which  had  terminated  i 
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death,  with  the  manifestations  of  spinal  paralysis  advancing 
rapidly  from  below  upward,  and  finally  paralyzing  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  in  which  no  appreciable  anatomical  lesions  were 
found.  In  the  same  year  Kussmaul  also  described  two  cases 
observed  by  him  of  similar,  rapidly  fatal  spinal  paralysis,  with 
entirely  negative  I'esults  on  post-mortem  examination. 

No  doubt  cases  of  disease  belonging  to  this  category  had  pre- 
viously been  described  in  literature — thus,  by  Ollivier,  in  his 
work,  under  the  head  of  Hypersemia  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  by  Wal- 
ford,  and  others.  It  appears  that  the  distinguished  Cuvier  also 
died  of  this  disease  in  1832. 

But  it  was  not  until  after  Landry's  publication  that  reports 
of  cases  of  this  form  of  disease  began  to  accumulate.  Much, 
however,  was  included  under  this  head  which  evidently  does  not 
belong  here.  Thus,  cases  of  acute,  central  or  diffuse  myelitis  (for 
instance,  the  cases  of  Levy,  Picard,  and  others),  or  of  subacute 
poliomyelitis  anterior  (cases  of  Behm  and  Taylor),  or  of  infec- 
tious myelitis  (Baumgarten) ;  perhaps  it  is  also  wrong  to  place 
here  those  syphilitic  affections  which  run  their  course  presenting 
the  picture  of  acute  ascending  paralysis. 

We  may  learn  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  these  different  forms 
of  disease  separated  when  we  remember  that  Petitfils  has  but 
recently  made  an  attempt,  in  the  most  detailed  manner,  to  estab- 
lish the  identity  of  a<2ute  ascending  paralysis  and  acute  or  sub- 
acute anterior  poliomyelitis, — to  regard  the  former  merely  as  a 
variety  of  the  latter,  and  to  refer  it  likewise  to  acute  alterations 
in  the  large  ganglion-cells  of  the  gray  anterior  horns.  In  view 
of  a  series  of  well-established,  more  recent,  and  most  recent  facts, 
this  theory  may  be  regarded  as  overthrown. 

Even  before  this  theory  was  advanced,  cases  had  repeatedly 
been  observed  which  might  be  regarded  as  typical  of  acute 
ascending  paralysis,  and  in  which  even  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion by  a  skilled  and  practised  hand  discovered  no  trace  of  any 
change  in  the  central  nervous  system  (the  cases  of  Vulpian,  Pel- 
legrino-Levi,  Cornil  and  Ranvier,  Hayem,  Bernhardt,  and  others). 
The  most  recent  observations  of  Westphal  are  decisive,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  conclusive.  In  a  number  of  cases  that  were  clin- 
ically well  marked,  he  could  not  find  any  trace  of  anatomical 
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alterations  in  the  spinal  cord,  even  on  the  most  careful  anatom 
cal  examination,  carried  out  in  every  direction.  Almost  at  tt 
same  time,  D^jerine  and  Goetz  published  a  case  belonging  ben 
with  the  same  negative  anatomical  result.  Westplial  has  ah 
rendered  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  the  disease  more  definite  i 
various  directions. 

It  is  thus  settled,  for  the  present,  that  the  disease  cannot  I 
considered  as  identical  with  any  of  the  previously  named  foni 
of  spinal  disease,  but  rather  that  it  is  a  clinically  well-charai 
terized — undoubtedly  spinal— form  of  disease,  the  anatomies 
conditions  of  which  are  entirely  negative,  so  far  as  our  presei 
means  of  investigation  show.  The  disease  may,  and  mast,  ther 
fore,  as  yet  be  regarded  as  systemic ;  to  be  sure,  we  stand  but  i 
the  threshold  of  our  knowledge  thereof,  and  it  will  require  add 
tional  clinical,  pathogenetic,  and  also  anatomical  investigatioi 
to  give  us  any  satisfactory  idea  of  the  same.  The  material  thi 
far  at  our  command  is  far  too  inadequate  for  this  purpose. 


DaflnitioiL 

The  disease  designated  by  the  name  of  paralysis  ascendefi 
acuta  is  clinically  characterized  by  a  motor  paralysis  (ascendin 
paralysis),  which  generally  begins  in  the  lower  extremitiei 
spreads  pretty  rapidly  over  the  trunk  to  the  upper  extremitiei 
and  usually  also  involves  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  som< 
timt^s  runs  its  course  without  fever,  sometimes  with  more  or  les 
active  fever,  which  but  slightly  involves  the  general  sensibilit; 
and  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  which  runs  it 
course  without  any  notable  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  and  withon 
any  diminution  or  change  of  their  electrical  excitability. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  disease  terminates  fatally,  b] 
asphyxia,  paralysis  of  deglutition,  and  the  like  ;  bat  lighte 
cases  may  also  end  in  recovery. 

The  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  disease  are  at  presen 
purely  negative.  No  pathologico-anatomical  alterations  are  t4 
be  found  anywhere,  and  especially  not  in  the  spinal  cord,  whici 
might  explain  the  picture  of  the  disease.     In  particular  ait 
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there  no  signs  of  liyperfemia  within  the  spinal  cord,  of  myelitisi 
of  acute  destruction  of  the  ganglion-cells  or  nerve-fibres. 

If  the  disease  is  therefore  to  be  localized  within  the  spinal 
cord  at  alL  it  is  a  question  of  finer,  so-called  impalpable  disturb- 
ances of  nutrition,  not  accessible  to  our  present  means  of  exam- 
ination* 


Etiology  and  FathogeneoA. 

On  tills  subject  very  little  is  known,  and,  in  fact,  nothing 
positive. 

Sometimes  the  disease  arises  without  any  demonstrable  pre- 
disposing or  exciting  causes. 

Men  are  most  frequently  attacked  ;  among  the  sixteen  cases 
collected  by  Pellegrino-Levi,  only  four  were  in  women. 

Most  cases  of  the  disease  occur  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty,  but  it  may  also  occur  at  later  periods  of  life. 

Nothing  is  known  of  any  hereditary  or  neuropathic  inlluences- 

Taking  cold  is  mentioned  first  in  the  line  of  exciting  causes- 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  mention  the  individual  possibilities  of 
Ibe  same,  as  they  proved  to  be  effectual  in  an  entire  series  of 


yOfises. 


Not  a  few  instances  have  been  seen  to  arise  during  the  course 

of,  or  during  the  convalescence  from,  acute  diseases  (typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  pleurisy,  varioloid,  etc.).  Some  few  have  fol- 
lowed suppressed  9neusiruaiio7i  (through  taking  cold  or  emo- 
tional disturbances). 

Bablow  saw  the  disease  break  out  after  a  man  had  indulged 
in  the  act  of  coition  while  standing  up* 

It  is  at  least  doubtful,  as  yet,  whether  sypJiilis  is  an  actual 
cause  of  genuine  acute  ascending  paiulysis.  We  are  accustomed 
always  to  find  palpable  alterations  in  syphilis,  so  that  a  syphili- 
tic affection  of  the  spinal  cord  with  an  impalpable  lesion  does 
not  seem  to  us  exactly  probable  ;  at  the  same  time,  such  a  thing 
is  poesible.  At  all  events,  various  authors  (Kussmaul,  Landry, 
O,  Bayer,  and  others)  have  decided  on  the  syphilitic  nature  of 
the  disease,  partly  from  the  antecedents  and  partly  from  thera- 
peutic results* 
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Westphal  has  recently  taken  up  the  idea  of  an  intoxication 
as  the  cause  of  acute  ascending  paralysis.  The  same  had  already 
been  announced  by  Landry,  and  briefly  touched  on  by  Hayem 
and  Bernhardt.  Baumgarten's  case,  in  which  the  bacteria  oj 
splenic  fever  (Mitzbrand)  were  found  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
spinal  cord,  appears  to  give  some  support  to  this  sapposition ; 
still,  in  this  case,  there  was  undoubted  myelitis  present,  therefore 
it  probably  does  not  belong  here.  Westphal  considera  it  proba- 
ble that  some  intoxication — thus  far,  to  be  sure,  of  an  entirelj 
unknown  variety — is  the  actual  and  final  cause  of  acut«  ascend 
ing  paralysis.  This  can  only  be  decided  by  numerous  furthei 
observations. 

It  readily  occurs  to  us  to  draw  a  parallel  between  this  and 
another  affection,  likewise  spinal,  which  sometimes  terminates 
fatally  within  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  runs  a  longer  course  tc 
recovery,  likewise  appearing  in  lighter  and  severer  attacks,  and 
for  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  likewise  been  found 
no  anatomical  lesion.  We  refer  to  tetanus.  This  parallel  does 
not  need  to  be  carried  out  any  further ;  but  close  observatioi 
cannot  fail  to  detect  the  manifold  analogies  of  the  two  forms  oi 
disease,  although  in  the  one  (tetanus)  it  is  a  question  principallj; 
of  manifestations  of  motor  irritation,  and  in  the  other  (acute 
ascending  paralysis)  principally  of  manifestations  of  motor  par- 
alysis. 

Patholog^ieal  Anatomy. 

The  few  convincing  and  sufficiently  careful  reports  of  post- 
mortems now  before  us  (Vulpian,  Cornil  et  Ranvier,  Bernhardt, 
Westphal,  Dejerine  et  Goetz)  unanimously  teach  that  there  are 
absolutely  no  anatomical  changes  present  to  which  the  symptoms 
could,  with  any  reason,  be  referred. 

The  examinations  fulfil  all  the  requirements  that  can  be  made 
of  them  at  the  present  time ;  they  have  furnished  entirely  nega- 
tive results^  as  well  with  reference  to  the  brain  as  with  reference 
to  the  spinal  cord  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  likewise  with 
reference  to  the  sympathetic  nerve,  the  peripheral  nerve-trunks, 
and  the  muscles.    The  future  alone  can  tell  whether  the  changes 
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in  the  anterior  roots  found  by  D6jerine  and  Goetz,  but  unfortu- 
nately not  thoroughly  enough  examined,  are  of  any  significance. 
It  is  not  probable  that  they  are  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  older  investigations,  which  claimed  to 
have  proved  the  presence  of  hypersemia  here  and  there,  of  soft- 
ening of  the  spinal  cord,  even  of  myelitis  and  the  like,  lose  all 
their  significance ;  at  best  they  belonged  to  other  clinically  some- 
what similar  forms  of  disease.  This  also  holds  true  of  the  very 
newest  observation  recently  published  by  Leyden  (v.  d.  Velden), 
under  the  name  of  acute  ascending  paralysis.  This  decidedly 
does  not  belong  to  the  form  of  disease  which  we  have  here,  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  Westphal  and  others,  described  under 
this  name,  as  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  clinical  symptoms 
(a  high  grade  of  fever,  delirium,  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  loss  of 
electrical  excitability,  stiffness  of  the  back,  tension  of  the  mus- 
cles, etc.).  What  is  here  presented  seems  rather  to  be  an  admi- 
rable instance  of  acute  disseminated  myelitis,  especially  affecting 
the  antero-lateral  columns  and  the  anterior  gi-ay  substance. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  significance  that  in  single  cases 
similar  alterations  have  been  found  in  the  spleen,  the  liver,  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  intestinal  follicles,  etc.,  as  they  are  also  so 
frequently  found  in  diseases  of  infection — such  changes  as  cloudi- 
ness, swelling,  enlargement,  more  abundant  blood-contents,  etc* 


Pathology  of  Acute  Ascending  Paralyiis. 

Symptoms. 

In  most  instances,  though  not  always,  the  appearance  of  the^ 
characteristic  manifestations  of  paralysis  are  preceded  by  vari»- 
ous  prodroma^  such  as  slight  febrile  action,  general  discomfort, 
pulling  and  shooting  pains  in  the  back  and  the  limbs,  parses- 
thesia  of  various  kinds,  as  formication,  numbness  in  the  feet  and 
finger-tips,  and  the  like,  generally  also  a  feeling  of  great  weari- 
ness and  striking  weakness.  These  may  last  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  for  one  or  for  several  days,  even  a  week  and 
longer ;  such  premonitory  symptoms  have  been  observed  for  as 
long  as  six  weeks. 

VOL.  XIII.— 47 
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Tlie  actual  heginning  of  tJie  disease  is  marked  by  a  strikii 
weaJciiess  of  the  Imoer  extremliieSj  which  increases  more  or  le 
rapidly,  either  gmdually  or  with  sudden  greater  steps,  and  ve: 
soon  amounts  to  well-marked  paresis.  Standing  and  walkii 
are  soon  rendered  impossible,  while  when  lying  down  the  inc 
vidual  movements  of  the  legs  can  still  be  executed,  although  wi; 
a  growing  diminution  of  force.  Gradually  these  movements  ali 
fail,  first  in  the  joints  of  the  feet,  then  in  the  knees,  and  finally 
the  hips ;  and  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  seldom  earlier  < 
later,  there  is  coviplete  paralysis  of  the  limbs. 

The  legs  then  lie  there,  lax  and  immovable,  show  no  traces 
muscular  tension  or  contractures,  exhibit  no  fibrillar  twitching 
nor  any  other  spasmodic  manifestations,  do  not  present  tl 
slightest  resistance  to  passive  movements,  and  are  not  subject 
pain,  or  but  very  slightly  so,  either  spontaneously  or  on  toui 
or  j)ressure. 

The  paralysis  now  gradually  advances  upwards,  uniform 
and  steadily,  but  seldom  inteiTupted  by  a  prolonged  arrest  of  tl 
malady. 

The  viuscles  of  tlie  trunk  are  next  attacked  ;  sitting  np  ai 
sitting  straight  are  gradually  rendered  impossible  by  the  paral; 
sis  of  the  muscles  moving  the  spinal  column ;  the  acts  of  expir 
tion,  of  coughing  and  sneezing,  of  defecation,  etc.,  become  wea 
and  i)owerles8  through  paralysis  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

JCut  long  after— though  here,  it  is  true,  the  rapidity  of  tl 
progress  is  very  variable  in  different  cases — the  upper  exfreinitii 
are  also  attacked  with  the  weakness  and  paralysis.  First  tl 
hands  grow  weaker  and  less  steady,  the  strength  of  grip  dimii 
ishes  rapidly,  ordinary  acts,  such  as  writing  and  feeding  one 
self,  grow  impossible.  Then  the  movements  of  the  arras  gro' 
increasingly  more  difficult,  finally  the  movements  in  the  shoulde 
joint,  too,  become  more  or  less  feeble  and  paralyzed,  so  that  a 
last  the  arms,  like  the  legs,  are  entirely  relaxed  and  immovabla 

Then,  too,  disturbances  of  inspiration  also  appear,  owing  t 
paralysis  of  the  intercostal  and  other  respiratory  muscles  of  th 
trunk. 

When  the  disease  has  become  developed  up  to  this  point,  aj 
objective  examination  shows  very  little  that  is  marked,  asid 
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Ti  the  motor  disturlxiiifps.  As  a  rule,  the  very  sllgM  disturh' 
an4:e  of  sensibilitij  is  especially  noticeable. 

Subjective  disturbances  of  the  same,  it  is  true,  are  not  rare ; 
patients  complain  of  a  feeling  of  nmnbuess  and  formication  in  the 
fingers  and  toes,  a  diminution  of  fi^eling  in  tlie  soles  of  the  feet, 
mrely  of  higher  grades,  of  loss  of  feeling  in  the  lower  extremities. 
There  is  genenilly  no  pain,  or  but  an  insignificant  amount  only 
at  the  beginning,  Tlie  spinal  column  is  not  i>ainfu!j  the  spinous 
processes  not  sensitive  on  pressure. 

Objective  tests  of  sensibilitj',  in  the  majority  of  cases,  give 
qnite  normal  results;  occasionally  it  is  found  slightly  though 
distinctly  lowered,  especiatl}^  towards  the  p(:»riphery  of  the  ex- 
tremities. More  rarely  higher  grades  of  anaesthesia  are  demon- 
strated, and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  doulit  whether  these  cases 
belong  in  this  category  at  all  These  statements  hold  equally 
good  for  sensation  of  the  skin  and  nnisrles. 

In  single  cases  a  tolerably  liigh  grade  of  hypercTstliesia  of  the 
skin  <hypcm!gesia)  has  also  been  demonstnited. 

At  all  events,  liowever,  the  disturbances  of  aensibility  play  a 
iubordinate  role,  in  the  picture  of  the  disease^  as  compared  to 
the  motor  paralysis. 

No  ataxy  can  be  demonstrated^  as  long  as  any  movements 
are  capable  of  being  carried  out,  although  the  feeble,  trembling 
Dioveraents  of  the  paiH?tic  limbs  sometimes  remotely  remind  us  of 
this  condition. 

There  is  likewise  no  considerable  atrophy  of  the  paralyzed 
muscles.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease  more  or  less  con- 
siderable emaciation  may  appear,  as  in  any  one  long  confined  to 
a  sick-bed  ;  but  there  is  no  question  of  a  high  grade  of  rapidly 
progressive  atrophy,  as  in  poliomyelitis  anterior,  and  the  few 
cases  in  which  such  has  been  reported  ^vere  probably  wrongly 
classified. 

Another  fact  which  stands  in  most  intimate  relation  to  the  one 
Just  stated,  and  which  apijears  to  be  of  no  less  value  in  a  dif- 
ferential diagnosis^  is  that  t?ie  electrical  excUahilUy  of  the  2^ara- 
If/zed  rterves  and  mitsdes  remains  entirely  norrrial.  In  all  the 
inorp  recent  cases,  carefully  investigated  by  skilled  hands  (Pel- 
legrino-Levij  Bernhardt,  Westphal,  etc.)  no  anomaly  of  electrical 
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excitability  worth  mentioning  has  been  found,  even  after  tb 
disease  had  existed  for  a  number  of  weeks.  By  this  very  mean 
the  disease  seems  to  be  distinguished,  in  a  very  significan 
manner,  from  all  progressive  paralyses  caused  by  gross  anatomi 
cal  lesions  within  the  spinal  cord  (myelitis  centralis,  poliomyeHtii 
anterior  subacuta,  etc.).  At  all  events  the  careful  testing  o 
electrical  excitability  is  wortliy  of  special  attention  in  all  futun 
easels. 

But  little  is  said  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  r^aso-moUn 
disturbances.  In  Eisenlohr's  case  there  was  transitory  CBdemi 
of  tlie  skin,  with  redness  of  the  integument  over  various  joints 
In  some  cases  a  profuse  secretion  of  sweat  is  reported. 

The  nutrition  of  the  skin  does  not  usually  suffer.  Bed-sorei 
do  not  occur. 

The  conditions  of  reflex  action  certainly  deserve  more  carefii 
attention,  as  they  are  probably  also  of  diagnostic  significance 
Statements  with  regard  to  the  reflex  action  of  tlie  skin  are  verj 
various;  it  also  appears  that  this  changes  gradually  during  tlw 
course  of  the  disease*.  It  is  but  rarely  that  an  elevation  of  reflej 
action  is  reported  (Eisenlohr's  case) ;  histories  of  cases  generallj 
show  that  reflex  action  is  preserved  during  the  first  days  and 
weeks  of  the  dist^ase,  that  it  then  diminishes  more  or  less  rapidly, 
and  is  finally  entirely  extinguished.  If,  as  a  general  rule,  reflex 
action  thus  entirely  fails  in  well-marked  and  complete  paralysis, 
still  this  does  not  seem  to  occur  as  itipidly  and  completely  as  it 
does,  for  instance,  in  poliomyelitis  anterior.  Special  attention 
might  be  paid  to  this  point.  The  reflex  excitability  of  tendons 
has,  thus  far,  only  been  examined  by  Westphal,  who,  in  one  case, 
found  it,  as  well  as  the  excitability  of  the  skin,  to  be  lacking. 

The  condition  of  the  spJtincteis  is  a  matter  of  no  less  impor- 
tance. The  bladder  and  rectum  are  generally  quite  undisturbed 
in  their  functions  ;  there  are  no  involuntary  evacuations,  there  is 
no  retention  of  urine — this  is  the  rule.  In  individual  instances, 
however,  slight  disturbances  of  the  bladder  occur;  generally, 
however,  even  if  they  become  more  severe,  they  are  merely  transi- 
tory. Usually  there  is  no  trace  of  the  severe  paralysis  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum  which  occurs  as  a  rule,  for  example,  in 
central  myelitis,  and  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  the  use  of  the 
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catheter  is  required  (cases  of  Dejerine  and  Goetz).  In  one  case 
Pell egiino- Levi  found  the  urine  alkaline.  There  is  usually  con- 
stipation, which  may,  under  some  circumstances,  become  very 
obstinate. 

Statements  vary  considerably  with  regard  to  the  general  con- 
dition  of  the  patients ;  it  may  be  more  or  less  disturbed,  although, 
in  some  instances,  it  is  remarkably  good.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances there  is  said  to  have  been  no  fever;  at  all  events,  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  essential  manifestations  of  the  disease.  In  some 
cases  active  fever  has  been  found,  in  otliers  only  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  the  same.  At  other  times»  again,  single  severe  attacks  of 
fever,  with  a  chill,  have  been  encountered  ;  or  there  might  merely 
be  slight,  transitory,  febrile  movement,  extending  over  several 
days.  Tliis  question,  too,  requires  further  more  careful  investi- 
gation. 

In  most  striking  contrast  to  the  severe  manifestations  of  spi- 
nal paralysis  (for  we  can  hardly  regard  it  as  being  anything  else) 
is  the  complete  integrUy  of  the  functions  <f  the  brain^  at  first 
and  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  disease.  Intelligence  and 
memory,  consciousness  and  the  functions  of  the  special  senses 
remain  entn^ely  normal ;  there  never  is  any  dizziness,  delirium, 
and  the  like,  and  even  complaints  of  headache  belong  to  the  rari- 
ties in  this  disease.  Even  the  cerebral  motor  nerves  either  take 
no  part  at  all  in  the  general  paralysis,  or  are  not  involved  until 
very  late.  Actual  paralysis  of  tlie  muscles  of  the  eye  has  not 
been  observed ;  transitory  amblyopia  has  been  reported  in  two 
cases.  Only  those  motor  nerves  which  are  directly  dependent  on 
the  medulla  oblongata  are,  as  a  rule,  sooner  or  later  involved  in 
the  paralysis. 


After  the  disease  has  once  reached  the  stage  heretofore  de- 
scribed, it^ further  course  may  vary  somewhat. 

In  most  instances  the  disease  advances  still  further  upwards. 
The  movements  of  the  head  and  neck  now  begin  to  be  disturbed  ; 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  grow  paralyzed ;  patients  complain  of 
weakness  or  of  a  feeling  of  stiffness  in  the  neck  ;  sometimes  dis- 
tinct  wt>akness  in  the  domain  of  the  facial  nerve  sets  in.  Respi- 
ration grows  increasingly  difficult ;  a  high  degree  of  dyspnoea 
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occurs,  with  very  frequent  and  anxious  respii-ation  ;  the  actirii 
of  the  diaphragm  lias  been  impaired,  and  the  danger  of  asphvx 
draws  threateningly  nearer.  Simultaneously  herewith,  or  it  nu 
be  earlier  or  somewhat  later,  disturbances  of  articulation  of  tl 
voice,  of  speech  set  in,  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  muscular  a 
paratus  pertaining  to  these  functions.  To  these  are  added  wea 
ness  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  paresis  of  tl 
soft  palate  (nasal  speech,  the  regurgitation  of  fluids  through  tl 
nose),  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  finally  complete  i>aialysis 
deglutition  ;  in  a  word,  the  compUte  picture  of  severe  bulbar  pa 
alysis.  If  we  add  that  not  infrequently  differences  in  the  t^ 
pupils  may  be  observed,  and  that  the  frequency  of  the  pul 
often  rises  to  a  very  alarming  height,  we  shall  therewith  ha 
comi)leted  the  clinical  picture  which  indicates  an  advance  of  tl 
process  to  the  uppermost  divisions  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord. 

All  these  manifestations  continue  to  increase,  while  evidenc 
of  li}-])ennmia  and  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  app**: 
and  the  danger  of  asphyxia  is  augmented,  until  tlie  fatal  leni 
nation  is  more  or  l(?ss  rapidly  ush(?red  in. 

Tlhj  ]>eriod  of  time  whi(!h  elapses  before  this  termination 
reached  may  vary  considerably.  Sometimes  it  is  but  a  ft 
days;  the  disease  has  been  seen  to  run  its  course  and  end 
death  within  two  or  three  days,  although  it  may  last  for  tw 
thr(?(»,  and  four  weeks ;  it  seems  to  be  ran?  for  the  disease 
ext(»nd  over  as  long  a  time  as  six  weeks.  Tlie  average  dui-atii 
of  fatal  cases  seems  to  be  eight  to  twelve  days. 

But  another  termination  is  possible,  having  occurred  in 
series  of  cases  which  may  probably  be  counted  as  belonging 
this  category,  viz.,  a  tenni nation  in  impro^evieivt  aiid  reayttr 
Landry  even  spcjaks  of  eight  recoveries  in  ten  cases,  and  Pel 
grino-Iievi  found  at  least  iive  cured  out  of  fourteen  diseased. 

The  disease  may  come  to  a  stand-still  at  any  stage  of  its  c 
velopment ;  th(m,  some  day,  the  paralysis  extends  no  f urtlu 
This  genr^rally  appears  to  be  the  cas<^  before  the  paralysis  \\ 
reached  the  nerves  of  the  bulb,  though  instances  have  also  be 
known  in  whi(;h  recovery  took  place  in  spite  of  the  existence 
disturbance's  of  respii-ation,  deglutition,  and  mastication. 

The  favorable  turn  usually  takes  place  after  the  disease  h 
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lasted  but  a  compamtively  short  time ;  some  single  moremt'nta 
appear  to  be  a  little  better  and  stronger,  others  return  once 
more ;  those  parts  last  attacked  by  the  pamlysis  are  the  first  to 
show  improvetiient-  Tliis  gradually  increases  ;  the  strength  and 
power  of  function  of  the  muscles  groir  from  day  today;  lirst 
the  patients  can  use  their  hands  again,  gradually  they  learn  to 
(Bit  up,  linally  again  to  stand  and  walk.  This  may  occupy  a  con- 
siderable time  ;  it  is  always  to  be  counted  by  weeks,  and  whether 
it  be  many  weeks  or  fv\\\  varies  very  much  in  individual  cases, 
and  depends  on  circumstances  enthvly  unknown  to  us.  Usually 
the  patients  feel  very  weak  and  poorly  for  quite  a  wldle  ;  fluctu- 
ations and  relapses  in  this  favorable  course  also  seem  to  be  pos- 
sible. 

Etcoptionally  the  disease  mAy  be  ieen  to  progreu  dmonwards  within  the  corcl, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  more  frequent  ascending  course.  The  paralysis  then  begins 
in  the  nerves  of  the  bulb,  and  successively  seizes  first  the  upper  and  then  tlie  lower 
extremities.  So  in  the  case  of  the  distinguished  Cuvier,  as  reported  liy  Pellegrfno- 
Lcri. 

It  may  x^em  doubtful  whether  Westphars  Case  4  belongs  under  this  head.  This 
urns  likewise  an  instance  of  acute,  fatal  paralysis,  with  a  perfectly  negative  result  of 
potl^morteai  examination,  but  confined  to  the  nerves  of  the  bulb;  there  was  paral- 
|siB  of  the  toDgnc  and  lips^  of  deglutition,  mastication,  nod  respiration.  This  case 
would  have  to  be  considered  as  one  of  a  more  rudimentary  character,  more  limited 
Itt  it»  locali;&ation^  and  rendered  rapidly  fatal  by  this  very  localization.  But  it  is 
probably  better  for  the  preseat  to  regard  it  as  doubtful,  and  to  leave  it  uuclassi- 
aed. 


Diagnosis, 


Tlie  picture  delineated  in  the  preceding  pages  m  probably 
sufficiently  characteristic  to  admit  of  a  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
being  made  in  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cases. 

The  paralysis,  chiuHy  of  a  motor  character,  progressing  rap- 
idly from  below  upwards,  the  small  amount  of  fever,  the  insig- 
niticant  disturbances  of  sensibility,  the  absence  of  paralysis  of 
the  bladder,  the  slow  extinction  of  rellex  excitability,  the  ab- 
sence of  muscular  tension  and  muscular  atrophy,  the  non-occur- 
rence of  bed-sores,  and  the  final  involvement  of  the  functions  of 
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the  balb  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  indicative  of  this  dised 
to  point  suspicion  that  way. 

At  the  same  time  a  positive  decision  will  often  not  be  p^ 
sible,  especially  during  the  first  few  days,  and  the  diagnosis  mi 
for  a  time  be  unsettled.  The  affections  with  which  acute  ascei] 
ing  paralysis  may  be  confounded  are  particularly  the  differe 
forms  of  acute  and  subacute  myelitis,  but  on  careful  considei 
tion  of  all  the  symptoms  one  will  generally  be  able— especial 
in  the  course  of  several  days— to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  certa 
decision. 

This  affection  is  hardly  liable  to  be  confounded  with  aci 
poUomyelUis  anterior  (section  15)  because  the  latter  has  i 
progressive  chara(;ter,  never  attacks  the  medulla  oblongata,  ai 
never  directly  induces  death ;  because  it  generally  sets  in  wi 
fever,  with  very  rapid  loss  of  faradic  excitability  and  rapid  mi 
cular  atrophy,  etc.  It  is  only  in  the  light  and  temporary  fon 
of  acute  poliomyelitis  anterior — which,  however,  are  very  rare 
that  a  doubt  might  perhaps  arise.  But  these  may  perhaps 
distinguished  from  the  light  forms  of  acute  ascending  paralyi 
by  tliH  entire  failure  of  reflex  excitability  (J),  and  certainly  mi 
be  distinguished  by  the  lowering  of  faradic  excitability — ev 
though  it  be  but  slight,— and  by  the  non -progressive  character 
the  i)aralysis. 

It  is  an  easier  matter  to  confound  this  malady  with  tho 
cas<»8  of  subacute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  which  pursue  a  coi 
paratively  rapid  course  in  an  upward  direction.  Indeed  tl 
dis4*ase  has,  by  a  number  of  writera,  been  regarded  as  identic 
with  Landry's  paralysis.  This  is  certainly  incorrect,  as  vs 
appear  on  a  careful  comparison  of  the  symptoms  of  the  two  fon 
of  disease.  The  first  argument  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  act 
ascending  paralysis  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  atrophy  a 
in  the  fact  that  the  electrical  excitability  remains  intact ;  th 
the  longer  preservation  of  reflex  action,  the  possible  presence 
sliglit  disturbances  of  sensibility  and  of  the  bladder,  the  m( 
rapid  and  generally  fatal  termination,  and  the  early  appearai 
of  severe  symptoms  of  bulbar  trouble,  also  point  in  the  sai 
direction.  Generally,  however,  we  shall  be  able  to  conclu 
with  certainty  that  a  given  case  of  paralysis  is  due  to  anatomii 
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changes  in  the  spinal  cord,  only  on  the  development  of  atrophy 
and  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration. 

As  a  rule,  Landry's  paralysis  can  easily  be  distinguished  from 
acvie  central  myelitis  (see  above,  p.  416).  In  the  latter  there  is 
always  a  high  degree  of  disturbance  of  sensibility,  the  early  fail- 
ure of  all  reflex  actions,  great  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  fever, 
acute  bed-sores,  a  lowering  of  faradic  excitability,  and  a  rapidly 
fatal  termination.     Hence  the  distinction  is  not  difficult. 

The  spinal  forms  qf  syphilis^  which  run  their  course  under 
the  form  of  acute  ascending  paralysis,  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  latter,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  identical  with  it,  only  by  the 
evidence  of  former  or  still  existing  syphilis  in  the  patient,  and 
by  the  results  of  anti-syphilitic  treatment. 

Ivfecticyws  myelitis^  of  which  Baumgarten  has  certainly  not 
given  us  a  very  complete  clinical  picture,  ought  to  be  distin- 
guished from  Landry's  paralysis  by  the  same  signs  which  char- 
acterize any  other  diffuse  or  central  myelitis. 

The  rare  cases  of  a/yuie  multiple  neuritis^  one  of  which  Eich- 
horst^  has  recently  described,  could  only  be  mistaken  for  acute 
ascending  paralysis  by  a  very  careless  observer.  The  severe 
pains,  limited  to  single  nerve-roots,  the  ansesthesia  and  paralysis, 
similarly  limited,  and  especially  the  rapid  lowering  of  electrical 
excitability,  should  be  enough  to  guard  against  this  error. 

T^rognosis. 

Acut«  ascending  paralysis  is  always  a  disease  of  very  doubt- 
ful prognosis.  If  it  is  far  enough  developed  to  be  diagnosticated 
with  certainty,  then  the  prognosis  is  genemlly  veiy  serious.  It 
becomes  worse  the  more  rapid  has  been  the  ascending  course  of 
the  disease,  the  earlier  respiration  has  been  attacked,  and  the 
more  pronounced  the  evidences  of  bulbar  paralysis. 

But  we  have  seen  that  there  are  also  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
that  no  small  number  of  cases  even  terminate  favorably.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  recognize  these  favorable  cases  early ;  as  a 
rule,  this  is  impossible  until  improvement  has  begun.    Perhaps 

>  NeoritU  aouta  progveniTa.  Vixohow's  Aich.  YoL  69.  1877. 
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further  experience  will  give  us  some  fixed  points  for  each  a  di 

tinction. 


Therapentici. 

It  is  difficult,  in  view  of  our  entire  ignorance  with  regard 
the  true  essence  of  the  disease,  to  decide  on  any  definite  ther 
peutic  course. 

One  will  be  inclined,  in  general,  to  employ  the  treatment  a; 
plicable  to  the  acute  ascending  forms  of  myelitis.  But  it  is 
question  whether  the  good  results  of  this  treatment  have  n 
been  observed  in  those  very  cases  which  have  been  falsely  dii^ 
nosed  as  acute  ascending  paralysis. 

The  main  object  of  treatment  certainly  is  to  bring  ahoul 
change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-elenients  qf  the  spinal  coTi 
This  is  an  indication  more  easily  set  up  than  fulfilled. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  energetic  application  i 
derivatives  to  the  spinal  column  is  justified  by  this  indicatio 
The  fuvoi-able  results  attained  by  Levy  and  Salomon  with  tl 
actual  caut(?ry  occurred  in  cases  which  most  probably  did  ni 
belong  under  this  head.  At  the  same  time,  in  so  serious  a  di 
ease,  one  would  not  shrink  from  the  frequent  application  of  di 
or  wet  cu))s,  from  repeated  blistering,  and,  in  case  life  ws 
threat(»ned,  even  from  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery. 

Careful  stimulation  of  the  activity  of  the  skin  is  more  likel 
to  prove  of  benefit.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  frictions  ( 
the  skin  with  cold  water,  the  repeated  application  of  Priessnitz' 
''packs"  to  the  trunk  or  to  the  entire  body,  lukewarm  batb 
cold  alfusions,  etc. 

Of  internal  remedies,  iodide  of  potassium  is  generally  used  a 
the  nearest  refuge  in  this  therapeutic  extremity,  or  nux  vomica 
Their  effects  are  doubtful. 

An  agent  which  promises  much,  and  is  certainly  worthy  o: 
bein<ij  more  carefully  tested,  is  the  galvanic  current.  While  iti 
valiK^  has  been  established  beyond  a  doubt  for  the  later  stage  oi 
the  cases  that  terminate  favorably,  the  question  still  remains  tc 
be  decidt^d,  when  its  application  is  to  be  commenced.  A  priori, 
we  would  seem  to  be  justified  in  beginning  it  very  early,  as  there 
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is  no  fever,  no  inflammation^  but  merely  an  impalpable  distuib- 
ance  of  nutrition  in  the  spinal  cord.  And  it  is  against  just  such 
a  condition  that  the  galvanic  current^  perhaps,  shows  itself  espe- 
cially efRcacious.  The  application  of  a  constant,  raoderately 
>ng  current  the  length  of  the  spinal  column  might  be  tried 

As  a  matter  of  course,  these  patients  require  the  most  careful 

sing ;  their  nourishment  must  be  tonic  and  abundant ;  and 

the  appearance  of  s^^mptoms  of  paralysis  which  threaten  life, 

free  and  energetic  use  of  all  the  various  stimulants  (alcohol, 

fee,  musk,  camphor,  ammonia,  uux  vomica,  etc.)  must  not  be 

litted. 

In  those  cases  which  terminate  favorably,  subsequent  treat- 
ment with  electricity,  baths,  cold  water,  mountain  air,  etc.,  is 
indicated. 

18.  Tumors  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — lutrameduUary  Tumors. 

Liberty  Tmit^  d'anatom.  patliolog.  Tom.  TL^—OUhier,  L  c.  3.  f^d.  Tom.  II.  [>.  503. 
\mi.^F\jerBUr,  Ilanclb.  dcr  pathol,  Anat.  11.  2,  Aufl.  S.  028.  1803.— KiVeAm*, 
Die  krankhaften  GjacliwCilste,  Bd,  1  u.  2,—Lfyden,  Klinik  der  RtickenJiiarks- 
kratikh.  L  S.  408.  1874.™ if.  Efisenthaf,  Klitilk  der  Nervcakraakli,  2.  Aufl.  B, 
349.  ISin.—rinMe,    L  c,  2.  Auft.  8.  729-735.  1860. 

Soffer^  Arcli.  gfn^r,  1834.  Tom.  4.  p.  605. — Brown- Sequard^  Course  of  Lectures, 
etc.  PhJla,  1860,  p.  60,  p.  101,  etc.  Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities,  Lon- 
don, 1801.  p.  &2-99. — Gendririy  Tubercule  coroprmiaDt,  etc.  cit6  par  Bmwn- 
S^quard.  Jouro,  d.  L  Physiol.  T.  VL  p.  233.— H';  Gnll,  Cases  of  Paraplegia. 
Gtij'a  Hosp.  Rep.  VUI.  R  113.  \%^%,—Schufppely  Gliom  ii.  Gliomyxom  dcs 
R'^L  Arch.  d.  Heilk.  VIIL  S.  113.  XMl.^W,  Schoh,  Paraplegic  u.  e.  w„ 
Bindegewebfincubilduiig  im  R,-M.  Allg.  militiiiilrztl.  Zeitung,  1808.  Nr.  28 — 
J&hn  Grimmy  Ein  Fall  von  progress.  JIuskel atropine.  Vircli.  Arck  Bd.  48.  S. 
445.  1869.—  ^,  A".  Hoffmann,  GUomyxom  im  oberen  Theil  dcs  Lendenmcken- 
tnarks.  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Medic.  III.  Reibe.  Bd.  XXXIV.  8.  188.  180!).— J^^  5fl«- 
der^  Fall  von  Paraljais  atrophica.  Arch.  f.  Psych,  u.  Nervenkrankh.  II.  S.  780. 
1870.— Zfa**r«ft^rt,  Clinical  Ctue»,  etc.  Tubercle  in  the  Spinal  Cord.  Guy*a 
Hofp.  Rep.  XVIL  p,  428.  1872.— f/.  ilay^m,  Tubercule  d,  1.  nioclle  fp.  Arch. 
d.  Physiol.  V.  p.  431.  1873. — Charcot,  Lc^onfi  sur  lea  maladies  du  sysL  ner- 
vcux:.  IL  8<?r.  2.  Fasc.  \%lZ.—  €hvo9Ul\  Zwei  FSUe  von  Tuberkulosc  des  R.-JL 
Wien-  med.  Presae,  1873.  Nr.  35.  Zl-Z%—Wt6tphal,  Fall  von  IHihlen-  und 
Oeschwalstbildung  im  R.-K  Arch.  f.  Psych,  u.  Nervenkrankh.  V,  8.  90.  1874. 
— Tk  Simifii^  Ueber  Syringomyelio  u.  Gcschwulatbildung  im  R-M.   Ibid.  V, 
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a  120.  1874 LiauvilU,  Nouv.  ezcmpL  de  1^  tabercaL  dans  la  m.  ^p.  Arc 

gCngr.  1875.  Janv.  p.  93.— iirz<fft#,  Bcitr.  z.  Oeschwolftlehre.  Leipzig^  1877. 
80.  Frag.  Vierteljahrecbr.  Bd.  120  u.  188. 

In  this  section  we  shall  consider  those  pathological  neoplasn 
which  are  developed  within  the  substance  of  the  spinal  coi 
itself,  in  so  far  as  they  occur  in  the  form  of  tumors,  and  are  moi 
or  less  sharply  distinguished  from  the  substance  of  the  cord. 

Tumors  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  are  very  rai 
affections ;  they  are  also,  clinically,  very  difficult  or  impossib] 
to  recognize  with  certainty,  and  therefore  seem  to  be  of  but  littl 
practical  importance ;  consequently,  we  shall  treat  the  subja 
briefly. 


A. 


:X 


Pathologioal  Anatomy. 

There  are  but  few  forms  of  neoplasm  that  have  thus  far  bee 
observed  in  the  spinal  cord  itself,  and  but  single  ones  of  the! 
have  acquired  some  degree  of  practical  importance  through  tl 
comparative  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  Such  are  gliomal 
and  tubercle  of  the  cord. 

The  majority  of  medullary  neoplasms  appear  to  be  develope 
in  the  midst  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  only  in  ran 
instances  do  they  grow  from  the  spinal  meninges  into  the  core 
It  cannot  as  yet  be  determined  whether  the  white  or  gray  matt€ 
of  the  cord  affords  the  principal  soil  for  the  development  of  th 
various  neoplasms.  Some  writers  assert  one  thing,  some  anothei 
Perhaps  the  relations  vary  according  to  the  various  forms  o 
neoplasm.  According  to  the  observations  of  Th.  Simon,  it  woulc 
almost  appear  as  though  the  anterior  portions  of  the  white  pos 
terior  columns  were  the  favorite  seat  of  some  neoplasms.  Thii 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  intrameduUaiy  neoplasms  niaj 
be  developed  from  the  most  varied  points  in  the  gray  and  white 
substance  of  the  cord. 

The  size  of  the  tumors  can  never  be  very  considerable,  ob 
account  of  the  naiTow  space  within  the  spinal  canal.  They  ar€ 
generally  round  or  longish  growths,  from  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed 
to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  or  even  of  a  thumb.  In  single  cases, 
however,  extraordinarily  elongated  tumors  have  been  found, 
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rliicli  have  stretched,  in  varions  dt\gr<?<?s  of  thickness,  tlirongh- 

^Ut  the  entire  cord,  from  the  coiius  uieduUaris  to  the  medulla 

>longata. 

The  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  is  at  first  onlj  crowded  npart 

the  tumors,  more  or  less  compressed,  luid  iinallj  caused  to 

ippear  entirely  ;  more  rarely  the  substance  of  the  cord  passes 

irectly  into  the  mass  of  the  tumor.     An  intlammatory  softening 

always  developed  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the   neoplasm,  a 

isverse  myelitis,  whence  in  many  mstances  the  first  severe 

iQieal   symptoms  proceed.      Aside  from   this,   the  secondary 

Bcending  and  descending  degenerations  so  often  spoken  of  are 

?nerally  developed. 

In  the  tumors  themselves  processes  of  softening  are  not  rare ; 
le  same  is  true  of  the  secondary  development  of  cavities  (syrin- 
>niyelia),  extravasations  of  blood,  etc,  as  we  shall  see  when 
idying  the  individual  forms  of  the  affection^ 
Among  the  tumors  thus  far  observed  in  the  cord,  glioma  is 
>bab]y  the  most  frequent  variety  (cases  of  Sander,  Simon,  Case 
ril. ;  Schueppel,  Case  L  ;  Klebs  and  others).    It  usually  appears 
a  soft^  grayish-red  or  grayish-white  mass,  of  a  roundish  or  more 
longated  sliape,  often  very  long  drawn  out  and  irregular  in  form. 
many  places  it  is  merged  impercebtibly  in  the  surrounding  tis- 
le.     It  is  very  vascular,  disseminated  with  numerous  larger  and 
aaller  blood- vessels,  and  not  rarely  shows  more  or  less  extensive 
^morrhages  into  its  substance  and  in  its  neighborliood.     The 
condary  development  of  cavities  is  very  frequent  in  gliomata, 
Specially  of  the  softer  form,  and  part  of  the  cases  of  disease 
ascribed  under  the   name   of  syringomyelia  evidently  belong 
ere  (Westphal,  Th.   Simon).      The  very  vascular  forms  have 
robably  also  been  described  as  ieleaiigieetaiw  ffUomaia,     This 
"variety,  in  particular^  shows  especially  extensive  hemorrhages. 

AccordiDg  to  Virchow,  gliomata  jiroceed  from  the  neuroglia, 
and  represent  nothing  else  than  a  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia. 
They  consist  of  cells  which  are  imbedded  in  a  granular  or  libril- 
la  ted,  or  sometimes  also  in  a  more  mucous  basement  membrane. 
Their  wealth  of  cells  varies  more  or  less  ;  their  wealth  of  vessels 
is  generally  very  considerable.  The  nerve-elements  (fibres  and 
cells)  have  generally   entkely  disappeared  within   the  tumoii 
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according  to  the  reports  of  the  majority  of  authors  (Vircho 
Charcot,  and  others). 

On  tlio  other  hand,  Klcbs  has  recently  undertaken  to  show  that  all  these  tain 
principally  proceed  from  the  ncrvc-clements,  partly  from  true  ganglion-cella,  pai 
from  mcdiillated  nerve-fibres,  and  that  associated  herewith  there  is  a  mighty  dei 
opmcnt  of  blood-vessels  and  lymph- vessels.  He  therefore  calls  these  tumors  neu 
gliomata.  It  is  claimed  that  the  interruption  of  nervous  conduction  occurs  mi 
later  in  these  hyperplastic  tumors  than  in  those  forms  of  tumor  which  act  uj 
the  nerve-tracts  through  mechanical  pressure.  This  might  be  of  value  from  a  d 
ical  point  of  view.    Further  investigations  may  reconcile  these  dilTerenccs. 

Gliomata  of  the  spinal  cord  are  said  to  oconr  principally 
tlie  (MTvical  portion  of  tlie  same,  and,  according  to  Schueppel, 
arise  chiefly  from  the  gitiy  substance. 

Mf/xogUoma  (Simon,  Case  VIII. ;  Schneppel,  Case  II.  ;  Ho 
mann)  is  to  be  regardt»d  as  a  variety  of  glioma.  It  is  a  brig 
red,  ti-anslucent,  viscid  tumor,  in  wliich  tlie  cell-elements  are  ii 
bedd(»d  in  a  basemiMit  substance  containing  mucine,  and  whi 
otlierwise  a<^ts  just  like  the  simple  glioma,  with  which  the  mj'3 
glioma  is  soim»times  combined.  The  same  is  true  of  gliosarconi 
of  which  W(»stphal  has  described  one  case. 

Pure  sarcoma  (F()(»rster,  Tuengel  in  his  clinical  commtinic 
tioiis,  Hamburg,  18G4,  p.  27)  is  certainly  a  very  rare  form  of  turn 
within  the  spinal  cord.  Virchow  has  never  seen  an  instance  of 
Mffxosarcoma  has  l)een  observed  here  and  there  as  a  long-drai 
tumor  with  the  dev(»l()]mient  of  a  number  of  central  cavitic 
Th(?  cases  of  Ilutin  and  Scholz,  and  the  case  of  Sonnenkalb,  i 
]>orted  in  Ollivier,  1.  c,  II.,  p.  402,  perhaps  belong  in  the  cai 
gory  o[  fihrosarcomata. 

On  the  other  hand,  tubercle  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  tumo 
perhaps  the  most  fn^quent,  of  the  spinal  cord  (Charcot).  It  h 
boen  observed  in  nunuTous  cases  (Gull,  Eisenschitz,  Vircho 
Ilayem,  Liouville,  Ilabershon,  Chvostek,  and  others). 

Tubercle  of  the  spinal  cord  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  mc 
fre(iu(»nfl3'  between  the  ages  of  ftfteen  and  forty,  and  conipai 
tively  oftem»r  during  youth. 

These  growths  ma}"  be  developed  in  all  portions  of  the  coi 
but  are  esp(»cially  fond  of  the  two  enlargements  of  the  same,  a: 
according  to  Hayem  are  esjiecially  liable  to  occur  in  the  lumt 
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ilargement.     Sometim<?s  t\u^y  occupy  priiicipnlly  tlie  wliite,  and 

nietimes  principally  the  gray  substance.    Their  size  varies  from 

t  of  a  liemp-seed  to  that  of  a  hazel-nur^  or  larger ;  they  gener- 

ly  occur  singly ,  nirely  seveml  are  found  at  once,  or  a  whole 

group  of  them.     Tubercle  of  the  spinal  cord  is  seldom  the  only 

localization  of   tuberculosis  witliin  the  body;    there  is  almost 

mlways  simultaneous  tubercle  of  the  brain,  or  tuberculosis  of  the 

Inngs  and  otiier  organs  of  the  body  can  be  demonstrat*^!.     Very 

generally  gray  miliary  tubercles  are  at  the  same  time  to  be  found 

in  the  meninges  of  the  cord. 

Tubercles  of  the  spinal  cord  have  quite  the  appearance  of  the 

K[*ll-kno\vn,  far  more  frequent  tubercles  of  the  bmin ;  they  are 
nndish,  hard  tumors,  of  a  dry  quality,  of  yellowish-white, 
cheesy  color,  of  a  lamellar  arrangement  on  their  cut  surface;  the 
peripheral  layers  are  often  more  giay  and  hard,  and  contain 
young  tubercle  granulations.  Sometimes  a  centml  cavity  is  met 
with,  containing  softened  matter  of  a  cheesy  or  pasty  consist- 
ence (Chvostek,  Ilabershon), 

In  tile  vicinity  of  the  neoplasm  there  is  always  more  or  less 
extensive  softening  of  the  spinal  cord,  of  an  inHammatory  nature ; 
a  secondary  myelitis  which  is  especiallj"  pronounced  in  the  gray 
substance,  and  extends  to  a  variable  degree  upward  and  down- 
ward within  this  substance.  Sometimes,  too,  a  species  of  encap- 
enlation  through  sclerotic  tissue  is  met  with  in  the  vicinity. 
According  to  circumstances — according  to  the  position  of  the 
tnmor — there  will  be  secondary  ascending  or  descending  de- 
^■^ne  ration. 

"     Sf/p/iilomafa,  gimimaia^  are,  on  the  whole,  but  in  rely  found 

within  the  spinal  cord  (cases  of  E.  AVagner,  Moxon,  Charcot  and 

Gorabanlt,  ami  others).     They  are  then  genenilly  multiple,  and 

occur  simultaneously  also  in  the  brain.     They  have  the  same 

peculiarities  as  other  gummata  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

CardnoTiia  seems  never  to  occur  primarily  in  the  spinal  cord, 

we  ignore  the  earlier,  very  doubtful  reports  with  regard  to 

cancerous"  new  growths  in  the  cord.     Even  the  case  of  tumor 

of  the  cord,  reported  by  John  Grimm  as  medullary  cai-cinoma,  is 

probably  somewhat  questionable.     Very  frequently,  however, 

carcinomatous  growths,  taking  tlieir  origin  from  the  vertebrte, 
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;'*  grow  into  the  spinal  cord,  but  then  they  run  their  course  qnil 

I  1  accord  with  the  clinical  picture  of  meningeal  tumors. 

{      ,  Probably  those  alterations  within  the  cord  which  have  1 

described  under  the  names  of  hydromyelus  and  syringomj; 
may  also  be  in  part  counted  among  tumors  of  the  cord.  Altho 
they  are  not  exactly  rare,  they  are  of  very  little  practical  im 
tance  on  account  of  frequently  running  their  course  entirely  u: 
companied  by  any  symptoms.  Their  method  of  developn 
seems  to  be  various ;  sometimes  there  is  an  actual  malformat 
sometimes  a  secondary  widening  of  the  central  canal,  someti 
a  secondary  development  of  cavities,  such  as  occur  from  proce 
of  softening  in  myelitis,  or  more  frequently  (Th.  Simon)  in  ac 
neoplasms  (gliomata,  myxogliomata,  myxosarcomata,  etc.). 

I 

Etioiognr* 

The  causes  of  intramedullary  tumors  are  as  yet  quite  obsc 
j  Naturally  enough,  here  too,  as  in  meningeal  tumors,  the  bl; 

I  has  been  attached  to  all  sorts  of  conditions,  but  it  is  gener 

very  hard  to  tell  with  what  degree  of  justice. 

Traumatic  lesions^  a  blow,  a  jar,  a  fall  upon  the  spinal 
umn,  are  among  the  causes,  the  efficacy  of  which  we  should 
most  inclined  to  recognize. 

The  influence  of  pregnancy  and  the  puerperal  state  are  q 
uncertain.  These  might  more  readily  be  believed  to  give  occaf 
for  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  where  the  neoph 
already  existed  but  was  as  yet  latent. 

It  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled  whether  severe  frigid^  \ 
longed  trouble^  and  the  like,  are  capable  of  causing  the  devel 
ment  of  a  tumor  of  the  spinal  cord. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  some  general  diseases  and  dys< 
sias  are  capable  of  occasionally  becoming  localized  in  the  spi 
cord.  This  is  true  of  scrofula  and  tuberculosis,  as  shown 
tubercle  of  the  cord  :  of  syphilis,  as  shown  by  spinal  gummat 

We  know  of  nothing  further  to  say  with  reference  to  the  et 
ogy  of  intramedullary  tumors. 
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Symptomatology. 

The  pictare  of  disease  by  which  tumors  of  the  spinal  cord 
betray  themselves  is  exceedingly  variable  in  different  cases  ;  it  is 
manifold,  and  generally  at  the  same  time  so  uncertain  that  there 
can  ordinarily  be  no  such  thing  as  a  fjositive  recognition  of  the 
same.     This  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 

Either  a  more  or  less  complete  paraplegia  appears,  with  all 
the  usual  signs  observed  in  every  myelitis  from  compression 
(paralysis  of  motion,  sensation,  and  of  the  bladder,  increased  re- 
flex action  ;  finally,  atrophy,  bed-sores,  etc.).  The  development 
of  this  paraplegia  sometimes,  though  by  no  means  always,  occurs 
with  lively  excentric  pain,  shooting  pains  in  the  limbs,  constrict- 
ing pains  like  a  girdle,  etc,  similar  to  the  symptoms  in  meningeal 
tumors,  with  panesthesia,  local  atrophy,  and  the  like  ;  sometimes 
it  comes  on  with  vague  and  uncertain  sjnnptoras  (para3sthesia, 
weariness,  stiffness,  slight  atrophy,  etc.)  lasting  for  a  long  time, 
until  the  paraplegia  then  suddenly  and  somewhat  rapidly  de- 
relops  itself,  evidently  caused  by  a  rapidly  spreading  transverse 
myelitis,  or  it  may  be  by  hemorrhage  into  thti  tumor  itself  and 
its  surroundings. 

Or  a  quite  partial  paralysis  is  at  first  developed,  which  may 
remain  for  a  long  time  conlined  to  one  upper  extremity,  for  in- 
stance, and  then,  in  an  irregular  manner,  seize  the  other  extrem- 
ities until  the  paraplegia  has  become  complete.  In  such  cases, 
too,  the  symptoms  of  a  unilateral  lesion  liave  been  observed  for 
quite  a  long  w^iile  (cases  of  Scholz,  Gendrin),  which  have  then,  in 
Ihe  further  progress  of  the  affair,  developed  into  complete  para- 
plegia. Or  various  other  groups  of  symptoms  are  called  forth 
(progressive  muscular  atrophy,  symptoms  of  tabes,  signs  of 
spasmodic  spinal  paralysis,  etc.)  according  to  the  position,  seat, 
and  principal  dii^ection  of  development  of  the  tumor. 

In  not  a  few  cases  the  manifestations  during  life  are  exceed- 
ingly insignificant,  and  one  is  astonished,  on  making  a  post-mor- 
tem examination,  to  find  such  extensive  changes  in  the  spinal 
cord.  This  seems  to  be  especially  the  case  when  a  tumor  quite 
centrally  developed  crowds  the  substance  of  the  cord  apart,  and 
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does  not  entirely  destroy  it.  Th.  Simon  has  even  reported  se 
eral  exceedingly  remarkable  cases  which  ran  their  course  entire! 
without  any  symptoms. 

But  when  it  is  not  a  question  of  just  such  quite  exception 
instances,  then  the  picture  ot  the  disease  is  usually  that  of 
transverse  myelitis,  being  more  or  l(?ss  rapidly  developed  ai 
extending  over  a  transverse  section  of  the  cord.  Sometimes  tl 
disease  runs  a  more  acute,  sometimes  a  moi'e  chronic  form,  and 
is  but  seldom  that  in  this  picture  the  presence  of  a  tumor  can  1 
recognized  as  the  cause  of  the  transverse  myelitis. 

In  some  single  instances  the  disease  also  appears  under  tl 
picture  of  a  slowly  ascending,  chronic,  spinal  affection,  whic 
runs  its  course  under  the  most  complicated  manifestations,  ai 
does  not  present  the  picture  of  the  previously  described  chron 
diseas(»s  of  the  general  system  ;  therefore,  represents  more  tl 
picture  of  a  diffuse  ascending  myelitis.  In  still  rarer  instanc 
one  may  also  recognize  a  descending  extension  of  the  neoplasr 
or  of  the  myelitis  caused  thereby,  within  the  gray  substance,  Y 
the  subs(»(iuont  disappearance  of  reflex  excitability,  the  occu 
rence  of  extensive  muscular  atrophy,  etc. 

The  attempt  has  thus  far  been  made  in  vain  to  secure,  fro 
amongst  the  individual  symptoms,  at  least  a  few  fixed  poin 
on  which  to  base  the  diagnosis  of  intramedullary  tumor 
The  following  have  been  claimed  as  such.  A  somewhat  Ion 
ant(»cedent  history  of  active  local  manifestations  of  irritatioi 
belt-like  pains,  excentric  pains,  defiiiito  para^sthesias,  local  para 
yses,  as  in  meningeal  tumors ;  early  and  well-marked  atrophj 
which  points  to  a  larger  involvement  of  the  gray  substance 
striking  flu(!tuations  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  spontaneou 
improvement,  and  equally  spontaneous  growing  worse  agaii 
(Schuepi)el) ;  and  iinally,  Schueppel  has  also  tried  to  connec 
the  occurn.^uce  of  scoliosis  (curvature  of  the  spinal  column  to  th 
side  on  which  the  tumor  is  situated)  with  the  presence  of  \ 
tumor.  In  this  he  is  doubtless  wrong,  as  this  manifestatioi 
merely  depends  on  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  th( 
back,  which  may  depend  on  all  sorts  of  causes.  Whoever  is  a 
all  familiar  with  the  story  of  chronic  spinal  diseases  will  readilj 
see  that  all  these  symptoms  are  of  but  very  subordinate  signifi 
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ITICA,  and  will  never  justify  a  positive*  conclusion  as  to  tlie  pres- 
ence of  a  tumor. 

Tlie  termination  of  tumors  of  the  spinal  cord  is  doubtless  in 
the  majority  of  instances  fatal,  with  the  single  exception  of 
syphilomata,  in  which  energetic  specitic  treatment  may  bring 
about  a  cure. 

The  fatal  termination  may  be  brought  about  in  various  ways. 
After  the  disease  has  perhaps  remained  latent  for  a  considerable 
time,  or  lias  only  betrayed  itself  by  slight  and  insignificant  mani- 
festations, an  acute  aggravation  thereof  suddenly  occurs,  and  the 
disease  then  runs  its  course  to  death  nnder  the  picture  of  an 
acute  or  subacute  transverse  myelitis. 

Or  the  affection  progresses  slowly,  more  and  more  compli- 
cated and  severe  symptoms  showing  themselves  gradually  ;  the 
evidences  of  paralysis  take  an  ascending  course,  disturbances  of 
respiration,  paralysis  of  deglutition,  etc.,  are  added  thereto,  and 
bring  about  the  end. 

Or  death  is  induced  by  intercurrent  diseases  developed  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  spinal  difficulty  (typhus,  variola,  and  the 
like),  to  which  the  patient  is  perhaps  able  to  offer  less  than  the 
usual  amount  of  resistance. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  not  easily  determined,  as  we 
can  generally  arrive  at  no  certainty  with  regard  to  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  the  tumor,  unless  very  positive  causes  for 
the  same  can  be  demonstrated.  As  a  rule,  however,  but  a  few 
years  elapse  from  the  beginning  of  the  Byraptoms  to  the  fatal 
termination— sometimes  but  a  few  months. 


Diaffnosis. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  diagno- 
ms  of  an  intramedullary  tumor  is  but  very  rarely  possible.  As 
a  rule,  one  will  have  to  be  content  with  making  out  a  distinctly 
localized,  more  or  less  extended,  chronic  spinal  affection,  under 
which  one  may  only  in  exceptional  cases,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  probability,  conjecture  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  Tliis  prob- 
ability may  rest  upon  the  etiological  conditions  which  may  hap- 
pen to  be  present ;  upon  the  demonstration  of  some  previous 
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traumatic  cause,  or  existing  scrofula,  or  tuberculosis,  or  syp 
lis.  Among  the  symptoms  those  which  perhaps  deserve  spec 
consideration  are  the  fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of  the  para 
tic  manifestations,  the  not  complete  interruption  of  spinal  c< 
duction;  furthermore,  it  may  awaken  suspicion  of  a  tumor 
the  evidences  of  central  myelitis  or  of  hgematomyelia  supervc 
upon  those  of  a  long-continued,  insidious  spinal  affection. 

If  once  the  general  presence  of  a  tumor  within  the  spii 
canal  has  become  probable,  it  will  still  be  difllcult  to  distingui 
an  intramedullary  from  a  meningeal  tumor.  An  argument 
favor  of  the  former  will  be  found  in  the  slighter  intensity  of  I 
initial  signs  of  irritation  and  in  the  frequently  occurring  gradi 
upward  advance  of  the  disease.  A  positive  conclusion,  howev 
will  but  rarely  be  possible. 


Prognosis. 

The  prognosis  of  spinal  tumors— with  the  exception  of 
syphilomata— is,  of  course,  absolutely  unfavorable.     In  the  i 
jority  of  cases,  however — in  view  of  the  defective  diagnosis — t 
is  first  clearly  brought  to  our  view  by  the  fatal  termination  of 
case. 

Therapeutiot. 

Consistently  with  the  above  statements  we  have  to  admit  t 
our  therapeutics  are  generally  quite  hopeless.  It  is  only  w] 
syphilis  exists  that  we  shall  attain  any  results  by  energetic  m 
ication  directed  against  this  disease.  We  know  at  present  of 
remedy  for  the  other  neoplasms.  And  yet  we  would  not  for  t 
reason  oppose  any  attempt  that  may  be  made  with  iodide 
potassium,  arsenic,  iodide  of  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  etc. 

As  a  rule,  we  shall  have  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  treatm 
directed  against  subacute  and  chronic  myelitis,  which  has  b 
explicitly  set  forth  in  previous  sections,  until  we  have  convim 
ourselves  and  the  patient  of  the  hopelessness  of  all  further 
tempts  at  a  cure. 
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19.  Secondary  Degeneratmis  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

;  Ueber  ein  bisher  onbckanntcs  Vcrhalten  des  U.-M.  bei  HcmiiJlcgien 
Zcitachr.  d.  Ges.  d.  Aerzto  in  Wien  1850.  Ileft  l.—L.  Tuerclc,  Ueber  secun- 
dfire  Erkrankung  einzeliier  Buckenmarksstninge  ^nd  ihrer  Fortsetzungen  ziim 
Oeliirn.  Silzungaber^  d.  kais.  Akiidem.  d.  Wism.  Mathein.-nalurw.  Claftse.  Bd. 
VI.  a  288-312.  18^1  and  Ibid.  Bd.  XI.  a  93.  l^^^.—Lfyden,  Ueber  gmiie 
Degener.  de»  R-M.  IIL  Dcutsdi.  Klin.  1863.  Nr.  1^,—Bouthard,  Dea  d<igfin- 
enitioni  secondaires  d.  1.  moSlle  C*piD.  Arch,  g^n^r.  de  m^d.  18C6.  Vol.  1.  jjp* 
272,  441,  561.  Vt)L  IT.  p.  2T^,-^CharlL  BaUinn^  Case  of  Concussion-lcsiou  with 
Extensive  Secondary  Degeneration  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  etc.  Med,  Chir.  Tnina. 
L.  pp.  491>.  537.  1807.— JX  0,  Barih,  Ueber  secund.  Degcner.  de«  R.-M.  Arch. 
d.  Heilk.  X  S.  43a  \Bm.—  Vidpian,  Exprriencea  relat.  I  la  pathogfnie  dea 
atrophic*  second,  d.  1.  m.  ^p.  Arch.  d.  Physiol.  IL  p.  221.  p.  661.  1869.  Ill, 
p.  521.  1870.^  West^jhaU  Ueber  ein  eigenth.  Yerhalten  aecundiir.  Degenerate 
desH.-M.  Arch.  f.  Psych,  u.  Nerve nk ran kh.  II.  S.  374.  1870.— UeU  kunstl. 
erzeugte  secmid.  Degener.  einzelner  RilckcmarksBtritiige.  Virch.  Arch.  Bd.  48. 
8.  516,  1869.  und  Arch.  f.  Psjcli,  u.  Ncry.  U.  S.  415.  1870.— Tf.  Mueller, 
Beitragc  zur  palhol.  Anat  und  Physiol,  dcs  R.-M.  Leipzig.  1871.  Beob.  1.^-0. 
Langf,  Forelaesninger  over  Rygmarv.  Patologi.  1.  Heft.  Kopcnhagen.  1871. 
Fall  von  Myelit.  ioterstit.  chronica.  IIosp.  Tid.  14.  Aarg.  1871  (s.  Virchow- 
HiiBch,  Jahreaber.  pro  1871.  Bd.  n.  8.  77).^  C.  Lange,  Om  Icdnings  forhol* 
dene  i  Rygm.  Bagstrange^  etc*  Kord*  med.  Arkiv  IV*  Nn  11,  1872  (s.  Vir- 
cbow-Hirsch,  Jahresbcr.  pro  1872.  Bd.  II.  S.  70). —  TL  Simoji,  Tumor  ]m  Sack 
der  Dura  spin.^  die  Cauda  equina  comprimircnd,  luit  fortgeleit.  Degcner.  d, 
HintcrstrSnge  u.  a.  w.  Arch.  f.  P^ych.  u.  Nerv.  V.  S.  144.  1874.-^i<fy^, 
Klinik  der  Rackenmarkskrankh.  H.  S.  301-317.  1870.— i?!  St^hulUf,  Zur  Lehre 
von  der  sec  und.  Degcner.  des  R.-M.  CentralbL  f.  d.  nied.  Wiss.  1876,  Kr.  10. 
— A.  I\tfe$,  Atroph.  muscuh  cons<Scut.  S  unc  sclferoae  descend.  Progrfes  mid. 
1876.  Nr.  8. — Des  di5g<Sn6rat,  aecond.  d.  1.  m,  Cpin,  dans  le*  cos  de  lesions  cor- 
ticalea.  Gaz.  ni(;d.  de  Par.  1877,  Nr.  3. — Charcot^  Lemons  sur  lea  localisat. 
dans  les  malad.  du  ccrvcau.  1.  fasc.  1870.  ^x  145-1C8.^P.  FlecJtsiff,  Die  Lei- 
liingshabnen  im  Gt-liim  und  R.-M.  dcs  Menschen.  Leipzig,  1876.  S.  230  If. — 
Ueber  Systemerk rank un gen  im  R-M.  Arch.  d.  Heilk.  XVIIL  a  101  8.  281t. 
1877. — P,  SchiefferdecXer^  Ueber  Regeneration^  Degenerat.  u.  Architcctur  des 
R-M.  Vireh.  Arch.  Bd.  07.  8.54^-614.  1876. 
Vulyian^  Influence  de  T abolition  des  fonct.  dcs  nerfs  sur  la  rCgion  d.  1.  ra.  ^pio., 
qui  lenr  donne  origine.  Exam.  d.  l.  moiille  dans  des  cos  d' am  put  at.  d'an- 
eienne  date.  Arch.  d.  Physiol.  L  p.  443.  1868. — 8ur  les  modific.  qui  se  pro- 
dttiB,  dans  1.  m.  Cpin.  sous  Finfluence  de  la  section  des  nerfs  d'un  raembre.  Ibid* 
IL  p,  075.  \^^%,^  Dickinson,  On  the  Changes  in  the  Nervoiis  System  which 
Follow  the  Amputation  of  Limbs.  Joum,  of  Anat  and  Physiol.  Nov.  1808*  — 
Friedreich^  Ueber  progress.  Muskel atrophic  u,  s.  w.  Berlin,  1878,  S.  188.^ — Lif' 
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den,  L  a  n.  S.  814.   1876.—^.  Gerumer,  VerSndenuig  im  R.-1C.  einet  ABpi 
tirten.   Yirch.  Arch.   Bd.  06.  S.  205.   1876. 
G.  Ilayem,  Dcs  alt(;ration8  d.  1.  moC'Uo,  cons^cut.  &  ramchement  du  nerf  icittiqt 
Chez  le  lapin.   Arch.  d.  PhysioL  V.  p.  604. 1873.--Compt.  rend.    VoL  78.  ] 
291.   1871. 


History. 

We  are  indebted  to  L.  Tuerck  (1851  and  1853)  for  the  discoi 
ery  and  the  most  thorough  examination  of  certain  secondar 
processes  of  degeneration  which  frequently  occur  within  the  sp 
nal  cord.  He  was  the  first  to  make  extensive  reports  with  regar 
to  these  processes,  and  his  observations,  which,  in  spite  of  tfa 
defective  methods  of  examination  then  employed,  still  pass  miu 
ter  at  the  present  day,  gave  us  a  well-nigh  exhaustive  explans 
tion  of  the  state  of  things,  to  which  the  most  recent  researc 
has  added  but  little. 

Some  few  observations  belonging  under  this  head  doubtles 
received  passing  notice  even  before  Tuerck' s  time ;  thus^  fc 
instance,  in  the  ''Sepulcretum"  of  Bonetus.  Cruveilhier  alfl 
found  secondary  atrophy  extending  to  the  pons  and  the  pyn 
mids  in  diseases  of  the  brain,  though  he  found  nothing  of  this  i 
the  spinal  cord  itself.  Rokitansky  had  the  same  experience 
Tuerck,  however,  was  the  first  one  who  thoroughly  and  almoi 
definitively  cleared  up  the  question  of  secondary  degeneratioi 
within  the  spinal  cord.  His  statements,  however,  chiefly  reft 
to  the  localization  and  extension  of  the  process  under  varioi 
circumstances. 

The  first  somewhat  more  accurate  teachings  with  regard  1 
tlie  histological  conditions  in  secondary  degeneration  are  tho 
of  Leyden,  in  1803. 

After  various  French  and  other  observers  (Charcot,  Comi 
and  others)  had  published  single  cases  which  belonged  under  th 
head,  Bouchard  (in  1866)  issued  a  work  treating  of  this  questic 
in  all  its  phases,  in  the  most  masterly  manner,  wherein  he  n< 
only  sets  forth  the  pathologico-anatomical  relations,  but  alt 
most  specifically  the  pathogenesis  and  symptomatology  of  se 
ondary  degenerations. 
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The  commnnications  which  followed,  consisting  chiefly  of 
ports  of  cases,  developed  nothing  new  that  was  of  any  signifi- 
cance. The  only  thing  of  importance  was  the  demonstration 
ftirnished  by  Westphal — previously  sought  in  vain  by  Vulpian, 
but  afterwards  contirmed  by  him^that  secondary  degeneration 
could  also  be  experimentally  produced  in  dogs.  This  is  a  fact 
of  which,  alas  !  no  one  has  as  yet  availed  himself  for  the  purpose 
of  submitting  to  an  experimental  test  various  still  obscure  ques- 
Ions  connected  with  secondary  degeneration. 

Quite  recently  again  the  doctrine  of  secondary  degenerations 
has  been  materially  advanced*  and  in  some  respects  cleared  up, 
by  two  important  and  larger  works.  Flechsig,  in  his  compre- 
hensive work  on  the  paths  of  conduction  within  the  human  spi- 
nal cord,  has  also  examined  and  tested  secondary  degenerations 
more  carefully*  has  compared  the  results  of  this  testing  with  the 
very  noteworthy  results  of  his  invcstigntions  into  the  history  of 
development,  and  has  found  them  to  agree  in  a  way  that  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory.*  Schiefferdecker  too,  has*  at  least  in  one 
direction,  most  carefully  worked  up  a  large  amount  of  experi- 
ental  material  (in  dogs  w*hose  spinal  cord  von  GoUz  and  Freus- 
rg  had  divided  at  a  certain  point,  for  purposes  of  physiological 
investigation).  He  has  fully  confirmed  the  former  doctrines 
and  somewhat  extended  them* 

In  spite  of  all  this,  many  a  problem  still  remains  to  be  solved* 
and  although  the  examination  of  secondary  degenerations  has 
already  been  of  the  greatest  value  in  advancing  our  knowledge 
of  anatomical*  physiological,  and  pathological  problems*  yet  just 
at  this  ver}'"  point  there  is  still  a  rich  Held  for  experimental  inves- 
tigations, wliich  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  numerous  and  impor- 
tant results. 


Etiology  fuid  Pathogenesie. 

Since  the  investigations  of  Tuerck,  it  is  known  that  certain 
diseases  of  foci  lying  outside  of  the  spinal  cord  (especially  within 


*  In  bU  work,  in  the  Archh  der  lluikunde^  wliich  ia  as  yet  but  partly  made  public, 
^ieehtig  retnmii,  m  tx  more  detailed  maimer  and  with  mgro  positive  declarattoiifl,  to  tbe 
»on  of  secoudaiy  degenerations^ 
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the  brain),  and  having  a  definite  seat,  are  followed  by  a  seconds 
disease  of  quite  definite  paths  of  conduction,  wliicli  disease 
extended  for  great  distances  into  the  spinal  cord  ;  and  that  si 
larly,  in  certain  diseases  within  the  cord,  secondary  disease 
quite  definite  paths  of  conduction  extends  upward  as  well 
downward,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  focas  of  disea 
Finally,  the  same  thing,  even  though  to  a  more  limited  degi 
holds  true  of  certain  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerve- tracts. 

Therefore,  in  diseases  which  are  either  developed  in  its  o 
substance  or  in  some  portion  of  the  nervous  syst^^m  lying  outs 
of  the  same,  the  spinal  cord,  in  a  portion  of  its  tracts,  is  secon 
rily  involved  in  disease,  and,  indeed,  as  has  appeared  on  more  ca 
ful  observation,  this  occurs  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner  a 
according  to  certain  laws.  Those  changes  in  the  spinal  c< 
which  are  thus  caused  are  designated  as  secondary  degene, 
tloiis.  They  act  quite  differently,  according  to  the  seat  of  i 
lesion  which  causes  them.  We  must  therefore  distinguish  se 
ral  groups. 

a.  Secondary  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  in  diseases 
the  hrain.  This  is,  of  course,  always  descending  in  its  progre 
and  is  as  good  as  exclusively  confined  to  the  so-called  "pyra 
idal  tracts"  (Plechsig) ;  that  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  mo 
conduction-tracts  united  into  a  large  bundle  in  the  posterior  fa 
ot  the  lateral  columns  (''Pymmidenseitenstrangbahnen") ; 
the  other  hand,  to  the  uncrossed  pyramidal  tracts  lying  togeth 
usually  in  a  narrow  bundle  at  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  antei 
columns ("  Pyramiden- Vorderstrangband" — FUclisig^  ''  Huls 
Vorderstrangband ' ' — TaercJc). 

This  degeneration  can  bo  followed  upward  throngh  the  py 
mids  and  tlici  pons  into  the  crui-a  cerebri  and  the  fibrillations 
the  inner  capsule  ;  it  extends  downward,  always  growing  r 
rower  and  becoming  limited  to  a  smaller  number  of  fibres,  i 
the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord,  to  disappear  gradually  in 
lower  half  of  the  same. 

Descending  secondary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  trc 
occurs  in  all  destructive  diseases  of  the  brain  which  involve 
direct  motor  paths  between  the  pyramids  and  the  corona  radi 
(perhaps  more  accurately  the  direct  motor  tracts  of  the  in 
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ipsule — Charcot).  Tliis  degeneration  is  called  forth  by  effusions 
of  blood,  foci  of  softeuiugj  neoplasms,  si:leroses,  and  chronic 
iafiammationa,  which  to  any  considerable  extent  involve  the 
pons,  the  peduncles,  the  optic  thahunus  and  corpus  striatum,  the 
lenticular  nucleus,  etc.  It  has  also  been  found  in  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus (F,  Schultze).  An  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the 
occurrence  of  this  degeneration,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the 
direct  motor  tracts  which  run  from  the  pyramids  to  the  inner 
capsule  *  must  be  involved  in  the  lesion  ;  affections  which  are 
rigidly  conJined  to  the  gray  substance  of  the  lenticular  nucleus, 
the  optic  thalamus  or  the  corpus  striatum,  call  forth  no  secondary 
degeneration  (Charcot), 

It  is  furthermore  demonstrated  that  lesions  of  any  consider- 
able extent  in  the  centrum  ovale^  in  case  they  are  not  situated 
too  far  from  the  foot  of  the  corona  radiata,  call  forth  this  degener- 
ation. 

Finally,  it  appears,  from  both  older  and  more  recent  observa- 
tions (Tuerck,  Bouchard,  Charcot,  Pitres,  Flechsig),  that  this 
descending  degeneration  also  takes  place  in  diseases  of  the  cortex 
of  the  brain  (if  they  are  not  v^ry  superficial  only) ;  but  this  is 
only  true  when  such  lesions  are  situated  in  the  so-called  ''  motor 
sections"  of  the  hemispheres— in  the  central  convolutions  and 
their  immediate  neighborhood-  Here  even  a  comparatively  small 
focus  of  disease  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  degeneration,  while  in 
the  72a;i-raotor  portions  of  the  bmin-cortex  even  larger  lesions 
exist  wi/honi  secondary  degeneration. 

In  all  these  brain  affections,  therefore, — and  they  constitute 
no  small  number  of  brain  diseases  generally, —after  the  lesion 
has  existed  for  sometime,  descending  degeneration  of  the  pyram- 
idal tracts  takes  place,  and  in  the  spinal  cord  this  is  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  from  the  braindesion  in  the  lateral  columns 


*  I  tee  by  the  oontdnaatioa  of  FUchttig'i  work  in  tho  AreMn  der  Ueiikunde^  wWcli 
h*»  appear^  sinoe  the  completion  of  mj  njanuHcript)  tbat  the  state  men  ts  of  OhareH 
And  Fit^hkig  materially  differ  with  regard  to  the  poaitioa  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  with- 
in the  inner  capsule.  Charcot  pL^ce3  them  io  the  anterior^  Fiecfmg  in  the  posterior 
dlTtaioDa  of  the  inner  capaule.  This  question,  which  can  doubtless  be  definitely  settled 
by  farther  inTestigations^  is  of  primary  interest  In  oounection  with  the  patholog^y  of 
the  bsoiti. 
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(therefore  crossed)  and  on  the  same  side  with 
the  anterior  columns.  Plechsig  has  shown  th; 
are  doubtless  physiologically  of  the  same  signi 
and  that  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  distribut 
lateral  and  anterior  columns,  so  that  in  one 
idal  tracts  run  through  tlie  crossed  lateral  < 
case  a  great  part  of  the  same  take  their  way  tl 
column  of  the  same  side.  In  secondary  degei 
the  circumstances  of  this  distribution  may  ale 

The  case  made  public  by  F.  Schultze  must,  thus  far,  be 
alone.  In  a  sarcoma  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  corpu 
scending  degeneration  in  the  external  posterior  columns 
cuius  cuncatus^'  of  Burdach],  reaching  down  to  the  dors 
wliile  Goirs  columns  and  the  lateral  columns  were  free, 
absence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  axis-cylinders  and  marke 
remained ;  the  medullary  sheath  was  chiefly  preserved,  the 
no  proliferation  of  nuclei,  no  granule-cells,  no  fatty  dcgei 
therefore  a  picture  differing  from  the  one  usually  found  in 
The  entire  condition  of  things  in  this  case  is  unique,  if 
may  therefore  seem  doubtful  whether  it  belongs  hero  at  alL 

b.  Secondary/  degeneration  of  the  spinal  c 
the  cord  itself, — In  all  severe  diseases  of  the 
verse  myelitis,  myelitis  from  compression,  hsei 
sis,  tumors,  etc.),  as  we  have  already  stated  ii 
this  book,  if  these  diseases  involve  the  entire 
of  the  cord,  or  also  certain  definite  portions  o 
ary  degeneration  of  definite  divisions  of  the  c< 

If  the  disease  involves  the  entire  transvei 
least  the  greater  portion  thereof,  ascending  as 
degeneration  will  be  found  as  soon  as  the  aflft 
certain  length  of  time. 

Ascending  degeneration  extends :  a,  to  the 
and  especially  to  the  inner  halves  of  the  same 
per  division  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  more  slu 
the  outer  halves,  and  are  generally  known  \ 
•'tender  columns,"  or  "Goll's  columns." 
neighborhood  of  the  lesion  the  degeneration  e: 
width  of  the  posterior  columns,  but  it  very  so( 
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limited  to  GolFs  columns,  diminishes  in  extent  as  it  ascends^  buC 
can  always  be  followed  into  the  restiforni  bodies,  where  it  ends. 
This  form  of  ascending  degenemtion  is  very  frequent,  and  is 
generally  easy  to  recognize  by  its  sharp  limitation,  and  usually 
Tery  distinct  gray  discolonitiou* 

)8.  Ascending  degeneration,  again,  may  occupy  a  narrow  2ane 
at  the  outer  periphery  of  the  posterior  lateral  eolunm^  which 
begins  with  its  greatest  width  at  the  point  of  the  gray  posterior 
horn,  and  extends  forward  over  the  greater  part  of  the  periphery 
of  the  lateral  column,  as  a  border  which  is  all  the  while  growing 
narrower.  This  degenerated  zone  can  be  followed  upward  to  the 
oerebellura.  It  w^as  known,  althDUgh  but  imperfectly,  to  Tiierck, 
was  afterwards  often  overlooked,  and  has  recently  again  been 
restored  to  its  legitimate  place,  and  more  carefully  studied  by 
Flechsig  and  Schieflerdecken  The  tract  thus  degenerated,  wiiich 
closely  and  intimately  touches  the  descending  degenerated  pymm- 
idal  tract  of  the  lateral  column,  is  designated  by  Flechsig  as 
the  *^ direct  cerebellar  tract  of  the  lateral  column^'  ('*directer 
iKleinhirn-Seitenstrangband  ^'). 

Descending  degeneratioji  in  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  also 
extends  almost  exclusively  to  the  "pyramidal  tracts,''  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  diseases  of  the  brain,  tliat  is,  with  variable 
'distribution  to  the  tracts  in  the  posterior  lateral  columns  and  the 
tracts  in  the  internal  anterior  columns,  only  with  the  non-essen* 
tial  difference  that  here  tiie  gray  degenerated  spot  in  the  lateral 
col  am n  usually  has  a  somewhat  larger  extent  Natnmlly  in 
spinal  affections  tlie  descending  as  well  as  the  ascending  degener- 
ation is  generally  bilateral. 

Aside  from  this,  Schiefferdecker  states  that  transverse  seetioa 
of  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  shows  scattered  fibres  of  de- 
ficending  degenei-ation,  but  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  point  of  lesion. 

In  lesions  wiiich  only  affect  a  portion  of  the  transverse  section 
of  the  cord,  we  shall  also  find  only  correspondingly  partial  second- 
ary degenerations. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  irattmatic unilateral  lesions,  the  ascend- 
ing as  well  as  the  descending  degeneration  is  conlined  to  the  side 
of  the  injury. 
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In  affections  that  are  confined  to  t\ie  fundamenial  buzidl^s  i 
the  posterior  voluvms  (''  Keilstringo" — "  baudelettes  externes* 
we  meet  only  with  ascending  degeneration  of  GoU's  columi 
(perhaps  also  of  the  cerebellar  tracts  of  the  lateral  columns), 
condition  which  probably  exists  with  tolerable  regularity  in  tab 
dorsiilis. 

In  cas(5  of  partial  lesion  of  the  lateral  columns  (a  circm 
scribed  sclerosis,  effusion  ot  blood,  wound,  tumor,  etc.),  weslia 
find  only  descending  degeneration  of  the  lateral  column  of  it 
side. 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  certain  lesions  of  t! 
gray  substance  can  also  call  forth  secondary  degenerations,  ai 
so  far  as  we  know  the  question  has  not  yet  been  very  close 
investigated.  It  would  doubtless  be  worth  the  while  more  cai 
fully  to  test  the  anatomical  conditions,  with  reference  to  tl 
j)oint,  in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  in  the  spinal  pai-alysis 
children,  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  et<5. 

c.  Secondary  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  in  disease  ( 
iJie  peripheral  ncrres.  Such  a  condition  is,  thus  far,  known  wi 
c<»rtainty  to  exist  only  in  lesions  of  the  spinal  nerve-roots,  an 
ind<*i»d,  it  would  appear,  only  of  the  posterior  roots.  A  certa 
numb<»r  ot  observations  exists  (Cornil,  Th,  Simon,  C.  Lanf 
Leyd<»n)  in  which  tumora  on  the  cauda  equina  compressed  t 
n(»rve  roots  lying  within  the  same  without  directly  injuring  t 
spinal  cord  itself,  and  in  which  an  exquisite  ascending  d<»gene] 
tion  of  the  posterior  columns  was  found,  extending  to  the  enti 
trausvtTse  diameter  of  the  same  in  the  lumbal*  region,  and  bei 
limited,  higher  up,  to  GoU's  columns. 

L<'sion  of  the  motor  roots,  or  lesion  (section,  crushing,  etc.) 
the  iK»rij)heral  nerve-trunks  is  not  followed  by  any  secondary  d 
g<»neration  in  tlu?  cord. 

After  having  thus  enumerated  the  causes  of  secondary  dege 
eratioiis  in  the  spinal  cord,  we  have  to  add  that  the  pathogenes 
of  the  same  is  by  no  means,  as  yet,  satisfactorily  cleared  up. 

Closer  observation  t(»aches  that  descending  degeneration  o 
curs  in  undoubtedly  motor  pyramidal  tracts,  that  is,  in  tlioi 
leading  in  a  centrifugal  direction,  only  when  conduction  in  the; 
tracts  is  interrupted  at  some  point  of  their  course. 
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Pnrthermore,  that  ascending  degeneration  ocenrs  when  the 

terior  roots — therefore,  tracts  leading  in  an  undoubtedly  cen* 

tal  direction — are  interrupted  in  their  conduction ;  likewise, 

the  posterior  columns,  which  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  in 

great  part  leading  in  a  centripetal  direction,  are  injured  ;  and 

tinLiily,  if  the  same  thing  happens  to  certain  tracts  of  the  lateral 

columns  (the  direct  cerebellar  tracts  of  the    lateral  columns). 

Whether  the  latter  lead  in  a  centrifugal  or  centripetal  direction 

is  not  yet  determined ;  at  all  events,  this  is  not  indicated  with 

*tire  certainty  by  the  direction  in  which  these  tracts  degonemte 
[  the  interruption  of  conduction. 
Some  authors,  then,  explain  secondary  degenerations  simply 
MB  follows  :  that  the  degeneration  follows  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  conduction  of  physiological  excitation  occurs,  and  that 
llie  interruption  of  these  processes  of  conduction — the  functional 
liiaetivity  of  the  nerve- tracts— -is  the  actual  cause  of  the  degener- 
ation* Therefore  the  motor  tnicts  have  always  been  found  de- 
generated in  a  centrifugal,  the  sensitive  always  in  a  centripetal 
direction. 

^K  If  this  were  true,  then,  when  a  peripheral  nei^-e  was  cut 
^^poagh,  the  sensitive  fibres  ought  to  degenerate  only  in  a  cen- 
tripetal direction,  that  is,  in  the  central  piece,  the  motor  fibrea 
only  in  a  centrifugal  direction,  that  is,  in  the  peripheral  piece. 
But  this  is  notoriously  not  the  case,  both  hinds  of  fibres  degen- 
erating in  a  centrifugal  direction  and  only  in  the  peripheral 
division  of  the  nerve. 

If  this  were  true,  then  in  every  descending  secondary  degen- 
eration of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  in  consequence  of  lesion  of  the 
brain  or  cord,  the  anterior  roots  and  the  motor  peripheral  nerves 
would  have  to  degenerate,  for  these,  too,  are  entirely  disturbed 
in  their  function.  The  contraryj  however,  is  true  ;  the  anterior 
roots  and  the  peripheral  motor  tracts  remain  intact  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  (if  no  special  complications  exist). 

The  view,  therefore,  that  the  degeneration  is  due  to  the  func- 
nal  inactivity  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  sufficiently  well  found- 
as  has,  indeed,  been  satisfactorily  proven  by  Bouchard. 
In  my  opinion,  the  only  conclusion  which  can  thus  far  be 
wn  is,  tJtat  secandary  degeneration  occurs  as  soon  as  certain 
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definite  conduction  tracts  are  separated  from  their  trophic  t 
tres^  their  centres  of  ntitrition  (Bouchard,  C.  Lange,  and  otlie 

Where  these  centres  (centres  of  development  ?  Flechsig) 
and  how  they  are  related  to  the  different  tiucts,  is,  to  be  sure, 
yet  tolerably  unknown.  There  are  only  some  points  in  reg 
to  which  we  can  thus  far  draw  conclusions  with  more  or  less  pi 
abilitj'-  of  being  right ;  thus,  for  instance,  that  the  trophic  cent 
for  the  sensitive  tracts  ascending  with  the  posterior  roots  (tin 
fore,  probably,  also  for  the  greater  part  of  the  tracts  subject 
ascending  degeneration)  are  probably  situated  in  the  spi 
ganglia  ;  that  the  trophic  centres  for  the  anterior  roots  and 
motor  nerves  are  certainly  to  be  sought  in  the  gray  anterior  hoi 
Hut  it  is  as  yet  entirely  unknown  where  the  trophic  centres 
the  pyramidal  tracts  lie ;  they  maj^  perhaps,  be  situated  in 
gray  cortex  of  the  brain,  in  which,  according  to  recent  invest! 
tions,  large,  multipolar  ganglion-cells  have  also  been  found,  si 
as  (»xist  in  the  gray  anterior  horns  of  the  cord.  The  trophic  r 
tres  for  the  direct  cerebellar  tracts  of  the  lateral  columns  are  s 
as  j'et  entir(»ly  unknown. 

Conse(iu(»ntly  quite  an  array  of  important  problems  still 
mains  to  be  solved.  And  however  great  the  advantages  wh 
have  already  accrued  to  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  str 
ture  and  physiological  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  through 
study  of  secondary  degenerations,  it  is  equally  to  be  desired  t 
still  further  and  particularly  experimental  investigations  on  1 
highly  important  question  should  be  undertaken. 

Tliosc  changes  in  tho  spinal  cord  which  have  been  seen  to  arise  after  ampuia\ 
and  ihr,  rtttection  of  nerves  only  stand  in  a  very  distant  relation  to  actual  accom 
degenerations.  After  amputation,  a  non-syinmctrical  condition  of  the  spinal  < 
has  been  found,  with  narrowing  of  tho  entire  half  of  the  cord  on  tho  side  oi 
amputation,  sometimes  mostly  affecting  tho  anterior,  and  sometimes  the  post 
column,  and  generally  also  involving  the  gray  substance.  Some  observers  re 
slight  histological  changes,  diminution  in  size  of  the  ganglion-cells  and  nenrc-fi 
very  slight  increase  of  connective  tissue,  |>ossibly  some  diminution  in  the  nuralM 
the  ganglion-cellH ;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  histological  condition  o; 
spinal  cord  was  quite  normal.  Tiie  asymmetry  was  generally  more  marked  in 
portion  to  the  youth  of  the  individual  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  the  le 
of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  operation.  No  doubt  here  it  is  a  question  in 
of  an  arrest  of  development  through  the  early  disuse  of  tho  part ;  probably  pi 
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Iso,  of  simple  atraphj  from  tlie  fiame  cause;  antl,  Ica&i  of  all^  al.so^  of  the  frsults  of 
a  cUruotc  imtntivc  process  travelling  along  the  nerves  from  the  point  of  amputation 
Upward  into  tlio  spinal  cord*  All  thia  requires  still  further  investigation.  Thug 
much.,  however,  appeal's  to  be  certain  already,  that  these  changes  in  the  cord  arising 
ftfter  amputationa»  etc.,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fieeondary  degenerations  we  are 
h&te  considering;  also  that  they  are  of  very  little  practical  significance. 

An  entirely  different  matter  is  the  condition  of  things  which  Hay  cm  found  in 
ibe  spinal  cord  of  iquirrela  after  tearing  out  the  sciatic  nerve.  Here  it  in  a  question 
of  a  direct  wounding  of  the  spinal  cord,  aiid  of  a  traumatic  myelitis  arising  thence, 
the  more  careful  study  of  which  promises  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  doctrine 
of  acute  central  myelitis.  Exce()tionally  such  a  central,  ascending  my f  litis  (which 
Icftds  to  progressive  atrophy  of  the  muscles)  also  arises  after  fiimple  resection  of  the 
Imiik  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  ^quirreL 


Pathological  Anatomy, 

Tlie  macroscopic  appearance  of  secondarily  degenerated  por- 
tions is,  in  general^  tiiat  of  gray  degenpiution,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct and  pronounced  ;  gray  or  gvayisli-yelluw  discoloration  some- 
times disseminated  with  fine,  whitish  lines  (vessels  with  an  abun- 
dance of  granule-cells).  In  more  recent  cases,  a  brilliant,  pure, 
milk-wbite  color  is  also  to  be  recognized  (C.  Lange).  Not  seldom, 
however,  in  the  fresh  preparation,  nothing  at  all,  or  nothing  very 
definite,  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye;  and  thus,  in  a  fresh 
epecimen  of  the  cord,  no  correct  idea  can  be  ol)tained  of  the 
existence  and  extent  of  tlie  secondary  degeneration.  Tliis  is 
generally  brouglit  out  with  great  distinctness  by  tlio  familiar 
coloration  of  the  specimen  with  chromic  acid  (a  bright  yellow 
ippearance),  and  can  then  be?  very  well  recognized  ;  but  a  truly 
kccurate  conclusion,  especially  with  reference  to  tlie  extent  of  tine 
degeneration,  can,  after  all,  only  be  reached  by  microscopic 
examination. 

After  the  affection  has  lasted  a  considerable  time,  there  is 
generally  no  trouble  in  recognizing  distinct  atrophy  and  shrivel- 
ling of  the  degenerated  columns ;  the  form  of  a  transverse  section 
of  the  cord  may  appear  somewhat  altered  thereby,  the  gray  horns 
being  somewhat  displaced  in  one  direction  or  another.  In  one- 
sided degeneration,  particularly,  the  asymmetry  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  spinal  cord,  on  tiansverse  section,  thus  stands  out  dis- 
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Tlie  microscopic  conditions  have  not  yet  been  develops 
with  the  completeness  wliich  we  might  wish,  in  all  the  differei 
Btag(»s  of  the  degenerative  process,  so  that  a  complete  accou] 
of  the  histological  processes  in  the  same  cannot,  as  yet,  1 
given  with  certainty.  The  statements  and  views  of  differei 
investigators,  with  regard  to  the  method  and  the  essenti 
cliaracter  of  the  process,  also  differ  as  yet  in  a  manner  that 
not  pleasing. 

In  considering  them,  we  must  separate  the  earlier  stag 
(which  are  far  from  being  satisfactorily  investigated  as  yet)  fro 
the  later  stages  (which  come  under  observation  by  far  the  mo 
freqn(»ntly). 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process  we  meet  principally  ai 
almost  exclusively  with  alterations  in  the  nerce-fibres.  Tht 
medullary  sheaths  are  found  strikingly  altered  in  their  reactic 
with  carmine  and  osmic  acid ;  they  break  down  and  becon 
lissured,  suffer  fatty  degeneration,  and  finally  disappear  alt 
g(»tln»r.  For  some  time  the  axis-cylinders  alone  remain  (or  \yi 
liaj)s  also  the  liorny  sheaths  nicently  discovered  by  Kuehne  ai 
Ewald).  Along  with  these  proc<?sses  of  degeneration  an  excee 
ingly  abundant  development  of  granule-cells  also  sets  in,  whit 
gives  a  characteristic  appearance  to  the  microscopic  picture,  ai 
which  formerly  served  exclusively  for  the  recognition  of  seconi 
ary  degeneration.  During  all  this  the  connective  tissue  is  n 
material/ f/  increased;  this  does  not  occur  until  much  later.  C 
tli(5  tcalls  of  the  vessels  an  abundant  deposition  of  fat-granul 
and  fatty  d(»generation  may  bo  recognized.  Aside  from  thi 
then^  is  always  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  well-preservt 
and  apparently  normal  nerve-fibres  to  be  observed. 

In  the  later  stages  the  degenerated  tissue  appears  shrunkei 
as  a  whoh? ;  most  of  the  nerve-flhres  have  entirely  disappearet 
or  th(Mr  remnants  .ilone  can  still  be  demonstrated  as  narrou 
rigid  fibres  (axis-cylinders?  horny  sheaths?).  The  tissue  q 
the  neuroglia  is  materially  increased^  and  is  changed  into 
dens(»,  finely  fibrillar  tissue,  which  contains  numerous  nuclei  an 
spider-like  cells.  The  gramdC'Cells  have  become  more  scanti 
or  have  entirely  disappeared ;  not  rarely  numerous  corpora  amj 
lacea  can  be  seen.     In  this  entirely  degenerated  tissue,  likewLsi 
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igle,  more  or  less  numerous,  well-preserved  nerve-fibres  are 
itill  to  be  seen. 

It  is  evident,  then,  tbat  these  later  stages  of  the  process  are 
no  way  to  be  distingtiished  from  ordinary  gray  degeneration 
(in  tabes,  multiple  sclerosis,  chronic  myelitis)  ;  tlie  bislological 
picture  is  almost  exactly  the  same.  Whether  this  is  also  tlie 
case  in  the  earlier  and  earliest  stages,  we  must  leave  undeci- 
ded, as  no  investigations  especially  directed  to  this  point  exist; 
indeed,  the  two  processes  (secondary  de genemtion  and  primary 
Bclerosis)  have  certainly  often  been  confounded  with  one  another- 
We  should  think  that  quite  considerable  differences  would  cer- 
ly  appear,  and  we  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  important 

iska  devolving  upon  the  students  of  the  pathological  anatomy 
the  spinal  cordj  finally  to  clear  up  these  fundamental  ques* 
tions* 

Kot  until  this  is  done  sliall  we  be  able  to  give  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  methocl  and  the  essence  of  this  degenerative 
process,  witli  regard  to  which  the  views  of  different  authors  at 
present  materiaHy  differ.  By  some  the  entire  process  is  regarded 
as  an  irritative  or  inflammatory  one,  which  propagates  itself 
lirectly  from  the  point  of  lesion  by  definite  tracts,  or  which  is 

eveloped  in   tliese  very  tracts  by  the  breaking  down  of  the 

&rve-fibres.  Almost  all  the  facts  in  the  case  argue  against  the 
"theory  of  an  inflammatory  process  propagated  directly  from  the 
point  of  lesion  ;  and  if  the  more  recent  statements  of  careful 
observers  are  correct,  tliat  the  first  changes  are  to  be  recognized 
exclusively  in  the  nerve-fibres^  and  that  alterations  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  do  not  occur  uutil  many  weeks  later,  then  it  will 
be  impossible  to  sustain  this  view.  After  comparing  all  the 
_»talements  now  before  us,  it  appears  to  us  most  probable  that  we 

ive  hei"e  to  deal  with  a  process  entirely  analogous  to  those 
^tianges  which  arise  in  peripheral  nen*es  after  they  have  been 
divided;  that  secondary  degeneration,  therefore,  is  nothing  else 
than  fJte  degeneratlm  (neurotic)  afrophi/ €if  ceiiain  deflnite  tracU 
of  Ifte  spinal  cord  separated  from'  their  nntriiim  centres.  We 
e^Tiall  have  to  leave  it  undecided  for  the  present,  whether  the  pro- 
liferation of  connective  tissue  which  arises  later  is  called  forth 
by  the  irritation  caused  by  the  products  of  degeneration  of  the 
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iierve-libres,  or  whether  it  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  tl 
degenerative  atropliy. 

Statements  differ  materially  with  regard  to  the  period  witl 
which  secondary  degeneration  is  developed  after  the  occurrei 
of  a  lesion  which  causes  it.  Tuerck's  opinion,  that  about  hall 
year  is  required  for  this  purpose,  is  evidently  incorrect ;  all  mc 
recent  observations  have  approximated  the  end  of  the  peri 
much  nearer  to  the  occurrence  of  the  causative  lesion,  and 
cases  falling  under  this  head  we  may  be  sure  of  finding  t 
degeneration  distinctly  developed  and  easily  recognizable  afl 
four,  six,  or  eight  weeks.  Schiefferdecker,  in  his  experimei 
on  dogs,  found  the  beginning  of  the  degeneration  at  the  end 
fourteen  days.  At  the  end  of  four  to  five  weeks  the  well-mark 
picture  of  the  same  was  completed,  and  it  was  not  until  t 
eighth  week  that  ho  saw  changes  arise  in  the  connective  tissue. 

The  peculiar  form  of  degeneration  in  ring-shaped  fignrea,  which  Westp 
described,  and  which  was  caused  by  a  massiyc,  peculiarly  localized  accumubt 
of  granule-cells,  has  not  been  seen  by  others,  and  its  significance  is  as  yet  entix 
unknown.  C.  Lango  thinks  it  was  not  a  case  of  secondary  degeneration,  ba 
peculiar  form  of  myelitic  alteration ;  i>erhap8  it  belongs  under  the  bead  of  w1 
Schiefferdecker  calls  **  traumatic  degeneration." 

The  distribution^  as  to  space^  of  secondary  degeneration 
the  spinal  cord  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  strictly  according  to  rui 
and  extremely  characteristic. 

Descending  degeneration  spreads  first,  in  all  cases,  to  the  jk 
terior  half  of  the  lateral  columns — not  entirely,  but  in  greai 
part  filling  out  the  sj)ace  between  the  peripherj",  the  posteri 
gniy  horn,  and  the  region  near  the  point  of  attachment  of  t 
ligamentum  denticulatum.  On  making  various  transverse  « 
tions,  the  tninsvei*se  picture  of  the  degeneration  produced 
somewhat  varied  (see  Fig.  18). 

In  the  secondary  degeneration  which  follows  diseases  of  t 
brain,  the  dogenemted  portion,  at  least  in  the  upper  half  of  i 
spinal  cord,  does  not  reach  the  peripliery  of  the  lateral  colum 
but  remains  separated  from  the  pia  mater  by  a  narrow  margin 
sound  tissue,  and  is  generally  also  somewhat  separated  in  t! 
same  way  from  the  limits  of  the  posterior  gray  horn.  Purth 
downward,  on  the  other  hand,  this  healthy  ])eripheral  marg 
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ippears,  and  the  degeneration,  althoagb,  aa 
Tl  whole,  it  has  grown  smaller,  reaches  entirely 
to  the  pia  mater  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  lum* 
bar  portions  of  the  cord. 

The  secondary  degeneration  in  such  cases 
can  generally  be  first  demonstrated  in  the  me- 
dullary substance  of  the  crus  cerebri ;  then  in 
the  pyramid  of  the  same  side,  to  be  followed 
through  the  crossing  of  the  pj'ramids  into  the 
lateral  column  of  the  opposite  side ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  degenerated  fibres  takes  this  course, 
while  a  smaller  part  often  remains  on  the  side 
of  the  lesion,  to  continue  its  course  downward 
in  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the  anterior  column 
af  the  same  side. 

The  degeneration  of  the  lateral  column  is 
most  extensive  in  the  cervical  portion,  and  here 
has  more  of  a  triangular  form,  with  the  apex 
directed  inward  (Pig.  18,  1  to  3) ;  in  the  dorsal 
portion  it  becomes  gradually  narrow  and  as- 
sumes more  of  a  roundish  form  (Fig,  18,  4  and 
6) ;  in  the  lumbar  portion  it  moves  more  to- 
wards the  periphery,  again  assumes  more  of  a 
triangular  form,  grows  narrower  and  narrower, 
finally  to  disappear  entirely  at  the  height  of 
the  origin  of  the  third  or  fourth  sacral  nerve 
(Fig.  18,  6  to  8). 

Aside  from  this,  in  descending  degeneration, 
the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  column  (pyram- 
idal tract  of  the  anterior  column)  on  the  same 
side  with  the  cerebral  lesion  is  usually  found 
degenerated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It 
constitutes  a  narrow  zone,  which  generally 
does  not  extend  as  far  down  the  cord  as  the 
degeneration  of  the  lateral  column,  hut  disap- 
pears entirely  (Pig.  18, 1  to  6).  The  occurrence 
of  this  degeneration  depends  on  the  distribu- 
tion  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  transverse 
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tctnding  degentmuon  cfth4 
pymmidat  trticU  in  pniaatf 
l«&ion  of  tbo  left  ik^n  of  th« 
cerebrum.  The  pymmldiJl 
trmcUt  of  tho  Utcml  eulumxiii 
of  the  riffht  ^de  uf  Ihfi  cord 
«re  deiretiermted  down,  to  the 
low««t  portloo  of  the  lumbar 
division  (1  toS^;  the  pymm- 
id&I  tract«  oC  the  ftntcrior 
columiiR  of  the  t^  aide  nre 
deK«mcT«c«d  ofl  fftr  down  «■ 
Ihfi  bef^imiinit  of  thn  luoilMr 
aalftrgemeDt  (1  to  0). 
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diameter  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  has  been  mon 
carefully  investigated  by  Plechsig ;  only  tht 
pyramidal  tracts  degenerate.  Accordingly,  in 
one-third  of  all  the  cases  the  lateral  columii 
alone  is  found  degenerated ;  in  the  remaining 
two-thirds  the  degeneration  also  involves  Uh 
anterior  column  of  the  opposite  side.  Thiu 
far  no  instance  has  been  found  of  degeneratioi 
of  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the  anterior  colami 
alone. 

In  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  the  relationi 
of  descending  degeneration  are  precisely  tlu 
same.  Only  the  transition  into  the  origina 
focus  of  disease  is  usually  very  fp-adual,  « 
that  the  secondary  degeneration  is  only  sepa 
rable,  little  by  little,  from  the  more  diffuse  le 
sion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Here  the  degeneratioi 
everywhere  reaches  the  surface  of  the  core 
and  can  generally  be  recognized  glimmerinj 
through  the  pia  mater  (Charcot,  C.  Lange] 
The  distribution  to  the  lateral  and  anterioi 
columns  is  the  same  as  in  diseases  of  the  braii 
(Fig.  10,  6  to  8).  Naturally,  in  aflfections  (^ 
the  spinal  cord  the  degeneration  is  generally 
bilateral ;  still  it  may  also  be  the  same  in  bilat 
eral  brain  affections. 

Ascetiding  degeneration  of  the  posterim 
columns  involves  that  portion  of  the  posterioi 
columns  lying  next  to  the  posterior  fissure, 
usually  having  a  very  sharp  outline  (Fig.  19, 
1  to  4).  In  the  upper  portions  of  the  cord  it  if 
fJj^^J^-^iu^T^JS^.  strictly  confined  to  the  columns  of  Goll,  its 
?«7.2^;;;!^X«;(1,S;:;;t  apex  usually  not  quite  reaching  the  posterioi 

DutUc).     Koat  of  the  leffloa  .  t      ^i.  •    i-i.       i.         ^        «  ^«  • 

•t  the  hoiKht  of  Mcuon  5.  commissure.     In  the  neighborhood  of  the  ong- 

Above  thlB  (1  to  4),  •eoond-    .        ,     -  -    ,.  aI.       j  a-  a 

•ry  aHctfuting  deRenenition  lual  focus  of  disease  the  degpueration  spreacu 

in  GoirK  o)lumnR  and  ttiv  d{-  '■^ 

u^r^whlmnR.'^iow  [b^  ^^^^  ^^^  eutlre  transverse  diameter  of  the  pofr 
1S;£;S!^^^^^  tenor  columns,  thus  gradually  to  pass  ovei 
S^SS':!tS:?cSl«2L^  into  the  diffuse  leslon. 
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Above,  the  ascending  degeneration  extends  into  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  ends  hei^  with  the  ''Funiciiii  graciles"  (of  Bur- 
dach--*^zarten  Strange''  of  Erb),  in  the  region  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  same. 

In  tumors  of  the  cauda  equina  with  secondary  degeneration, 
the  posterior  columns  are  degenerated  to  their  entire  width,  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  the  degenerated  zone  grows 
gradually  narrower  and  is  finally  strictly  limited  to  the  columns 
of  Gall  (Th.  Simon,  C.  Lange).  This  diminution,  according  to 
Schiefferdecker,  does  not  occur  progressively  and  uniformly^  but 
by  steps. 

Ascending  degeneraiion  in  ike  lateral  colufmis  ia  liable  to 
occupy  but  a  very  insignificant  amount  of  space.  It  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  narrow  peripheral  zonejUot  sharply  defined  towai-ds 
the  inside,  which  begins  at  the  hindmost  end  of  the  lateral  col* 
umn  and  extends  around  the  periphery  of  the  same  to  a  greater 
or  less  distance  forward — ^often  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  ante- 
rior columns  (Fig.  19,  1  to  4).  Below,  this  degenerated  zone 
arises  gradually  from  the  more  diffuse  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
farther  up  it  can  always  be  traced  on  the  outermost  periphery  of 
the  cord  in  the  restiforni  bodies  and  until  the  entrance  of  the 
same  into  the  cerebellum.  Schiefferdecker  states  that  this  sec- 
ondary degeneration  also  diminishes  by  steps. 

Secondary  degenemtions,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases — in 
fact  we  may  say  regularly— confine  themselves  to  the  white  col- 
umns of  the  cord.  The  gray  matter  generally  remains  entirely 
intact  (Tuerck, Bouchard),  and  but  very  exceptionally  takes  part 
in  the  process.  Nevertheless,  in  descending  degeneration  of  the 
lateral  columns  a  spread  of  the  (irritative  ?)  process  to  the  gray 
anterior  horns  lias  repeatedlj^  been  observed  (Charcot,  Pierres, 
Pitres),  resulting  in  degeneration  of  the  large  ganglion-cells  and 
muscular  atrophy.  This  has  thus  far  been  observed  principally 
in  the  cervical  enlargement,  but  belongs,  as  above  stated,  to  the 
Tdd^  exceptions. 
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SymptorruUology. 

Ascending  secondary  degeneration  (in  the  posterior  colamn 
and  in  the  cerebellar  tracts  of  the  lateral  columns),  so  far  as  w 
are  at  present  informed,  appears  to  occasion  no  sort  of  clinica 
manifestations ;  tliat  is,  it  adds  no  new  disturbances  to  thos 
caused  by  the  fundamental  malady.  At  the  same  time  theqnei 
tion  might  be  raised,  whether  the  manifestations  of  sensory  ini 
tation  in  the  paralyzed  side  of  the  body  (parsesthesla,  formica 
tion,  pain,  a  sensation  of  burning,  of  heat  and  cold,  etc.)^  whic 
arise  so  often  in  the  myelitis  of  compression  and  similar  condi 
tions,  may  not  be  connected  witli  ascending  degeneration  of  th 
posterior  columns,  and  originate  and  bo  maintained  thereb] 
This  does  not  appear  to  us  so  entirely  improbable,  although  i 
might,  indeed,  be  hard  to  prove. 

However  positively,  therefore,  we  may  expect  the  occurrenc 
of  secondary  ascending  degeneration  in  certain  affections  of  i\ 
spinal  cord  when  their  diagnosis  is  once  fairly  established,  an 
however  regularly  we  also  find  evidence  thereof  on  the  dea 
body,  yet  this  certainty  is  by  no  means  founded  upon  any  del 
nite  clinical  symptoms ;  it  rests,  the  rather,  upon  constant  path 
logico-anatomical  experience. 

It  is  somewhat  different  with  the  descending  degeneration  i 
the  pijramidal  tracts.  Of  course  this  can  produce  no  change  i 
the  phenomena  of  paralysis  caused  by  the  original  malady.  Bi 
since  the  work  of  Bouchard  it  has  become  to  a  high  degree  prob 
ble  that  the  slmoly  der^eloped  contracture  of  hemiplegia  stidjea 
(the  *' contracture  tardive"  of  the  French),  which  becomes  ass< 
ciated  with  the  paralysis  at  a  later  period,  stands  in  connectic 
with  the  secondary  degeneration  of  tlie  pyramidal  tracts,  and 
the  result  of  the  same.  Bouchard  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  m 
so  much  the  degeneration  of  the  tracts  directly  affected  by  tl 
paralysis  which  causes  the  contracture,  as  the  irritation  of  otb 
nerve-fibres,  of  different  origin,  running  in  the  same  region  of  tl 
cord,  which  irritation  is  caused  by  a  sclerosis  arising  in  cons 
quence  of  the  degeneration.  This  will,  at  all  events,  be  a  hai 
matter  to  prove;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  easy,  as   yet,   to  for 
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muscular  tensions  and  contractures  set  in  after  some  weeks,  we 
may  infer,  with  great  prubabilityj  tlie  existence  of  descending 
degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tmcts. 

If  this  sliould  be  confirmed  in  the  future,  then  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  secondary  degeneration 
will  perhaps  admit  of  our  arriving  at  a  conclusion  with  regard  to 
the  localization  of  the  fundamental  cerebral  affection.  For,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  this  degeneration  does  not  by  any 
means  occur  in  all,  but  only  in  very  detinitely  localized  affections 
of  the  motor  portions  of  the  brain  (Charcot).  This  is  a  question 
that  will  have  to  be  decided  by  cerebral  pathology. 


Prognosis. 

The  more  exact  history  of  the  course  of  secondary  degenera- 
tions^ under  various  possible  circumstances,  is  a  matter  yet  to  be 
investigated. 

In  geneml,  the  prognosis  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  funda- 
mental affection,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with 
the  cure  of  the  fundamental  affection,  the  secondary  degenera- 
tions may  also  tend  towards  resolution  and  recovery.  But  this  is 
not  so  very  certain  under  all  circumstances,  and  although  a  com- 
plete regeneration  of  the  degenerated  nerve- tracts  appears  possi- 
ble in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process  (similar  to  wliat  occurs  in 
the  degenerative  atrophy  of  peripheral  nerves),  yet  this  is,  to  say 
the  least,  improbable  in  the  hiter  stages  of  the  affection,  and  the 
prognosis  of  secondary  degenerations,  after  they  have  existed  for 
a  long  time,  isj  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  decidedly  unfavor- 
able. 

Naturally,  under  some  circumstances,  the  prognosis  of  the 
fundamental  malady  is  seriously  vitiated  by  this  means,  and 
Charcot  unhesitatingly  regards  descendiitg  degeneration  of  the 
pyramidal  tracts  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  persistence  of 
motor  paresis  in  hemiplegia,  even  when  tlie  fundamental  affec- 
tion runs  a  favorable  course.  There  is  furthermore  no  doubt 
that  secondary  contractures  often  cause  much  greater  interfe- 
rence with  the  use  of  the  extremities  than  would  result  from  the 
degree  of  paresis  or  paralysis  actually  present.     And  if  these 
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arise  without  them,  etc.  On  account  of  the  short  time  that  hi 
elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  reflex  excitability  of  tendons 
such  observations  do  not  exist  in  sufficient  numbers.  I  only  fim 
some  statements  in  Westplial/  that  after  apoplexies  and  the  lik 
the  elevation  of  reflex  excitability  of  the  tendons  is  present  u 
from  seven  to  twenty-one  days  after  the  attack,  and  in  som 
cases  was  not  present  during  the  flrst  four  days.  But  we  cai 
not  form  much  of  a  conclusion  from  this,  as  the  statements  wit] 
regard  to  the  time  of  occurrence  of  secondary  degeneration  ai 
as  yet  very  uncertain.  It  appears  to  me,  for  the  present,  tta 
more  probable  that  the  elevation  in  reflex  excitability  of  th 
tendons  is  the  result  of  interrupted  conduction  in  tracts  control 
ling  reflex  action,  and  is  not  the  result  of  secondary  degeneratio 
of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  At  all  events,  this  question  demand 
further  investigation. 

It  is  at  least  not  likely  that  the  epileptic  and  epileptifon 
attacks,  which  are  so  frequent  in  hemiplegic  patients,  have  an 
relation  whatever  with  secondary  degeneration  of  the  pyramids 
tracts  (especially  in  the  medulla  oblongata),  as  was  supposed  fa 
Bouchard. 

Diagnosis. 

From  all  that  has  hitherto  been  said,  it  is  evident  upon  hoi 
unsafe  a  footing  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  secondary  degeneration 
as  yet  stands. 

Secondary  ascending  degeneration  is  simply  not  to  be  recog 
nized  by  any  clinical  manifestations;  but,  in  case  of  the  wvli 
established  diagnosis  of  a  definitely  localized  affection  of  tb 
spinal  cord  (myelitis  from  compression,  trauma,  etc.),  it  is  merelj 
to  be  expected,  with  some  certainty,  as  a  necessary  result  of  th( 
same. 

In  secondary  descending  degeneration  the  only  sign  whicl 
points  towards  it  with  some  probability  is  the  occurrence  of  late 
contractures  (and  of  increased  reflex  excitability  of  tendons?). 
When,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  a  hemiplegia  or  paraplegia, 

>  Axoh.  1  Psjoh.  u.  NerrenkzanUi.  Y.  pi  810. 
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muscular  tensions  and  contractures  set  in  after  some  weeks,  we 
may  infer,  with  great  probability,  the  existence  of  descending 
degeneration  of  tlie  pyramidal  tracts. 

If  this  should  be  confirmed  in  the  future,  then  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  secondary  degeneration 
will  perhaps  admit  of  our  arriving  at  a  conclusion  with  regard  to 
the  localization  of  the  fundamental  cerebral  affection.  For,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  this  degeneration  does  not  by  any 
means  occur  in  all,  but  only  in  very  detinitely  localized  affections 
of  the  motor  portions  of  the  brain  (Charcot).  This  is  a  question 
diat  will  have  to  be  decided  by  cerebral  pathology. 


Prognosis, 

The  more  exact  history  of  the  course  of  secondary  degenera- 
tions, under  various  possible  circumstances,  is  a  matter  yet  to  be 
investigated. 

In  genei'al,  the  prognosis  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  funda- 
mental affection,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with 
the  cure  of  the  fundamental  affection,  the  secondary  degenera- 
tions may  also  tend  towards  resolution  and  recovery.  But  this  is 
not  so  very  certain  under  all  circumstances,  and  although  a  com- 
plete regeneration  of  the  degenerated  nerve- tracts  appears  possi- 
ble in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process  (similar  to  what  occurs  in 
the  degenerative  atrophy  of  peripheral  nerves),  yet  this  is,  to  say 
the  least,  improbable  in  the  later  stages  of  the  affection,  and  the 
prognosis  of  secondary  degenerations,  after  they  have  existed  for 
&  long  time,  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  decidedly  unfavor- 
able. 

Naturally,  under  some  circumstances,  the  prognosis  of  the 
fundamental  malady  is  seriously  vitiated  by  this  means,  and 
Charcot  unhesitatingly  regards  descending  degeneration  of  the 
pyramidal  tmcts  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  persistence  of 
motor  paresis  in  hemiplegia,  even  when  tlie  fundamental  affec- 
tion runs  a  favorable  course.  There  is  furtliermore  no  doubt 
that  secondary  contractures  often  cause  much  greater  interfe- 
I'ence  with  the  use  of  the  extremities  than  would  result  from  the 
degree  of  paresis  or  pai-alysis  actually  present.    And  if  these 
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contractures  should  be  the  results  of  the  secondary  degenera- 
tions, then  Bouchard's  statement  might  here  be  of  interest,  that 
he  had  never  seen  hemiplegia  end  in  recovery  when  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary  contractures  had  taken  place. 

All  this  will  tlierefore  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
fonning  tlio  prognosis  of  the  cerebral  or  spinal  fundamental 
affection. 

Therapeutic!. 

Tlior(»  has  thus  far  not  been  much  talk  of  any  special  thera- 
peutics of  secondary  degenerations ;  indeed,  this  could  not  well 
be  the  case,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  diagnosis  of  these  alterations. 

The  essential  point,  of  course,  is  the  treatment  of  the  funda- 
mental affection,  with  regard  to  which  we  need  not  here  expati- 
ate. 

But  after  what  has  been  said  above,  the  question  may  well  be 
raised  whether  a  further  and  not  Inconsiderable  improvement 
might  not  be  attained  through  direct  treatment  of  the  secondary 
degenerations  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  fundamental  malady; 
whether,  after  the  causative  cerebral  malady  had,  to  a  great 
degree,  undergone  resolution,  and  after  cerebral  conduction  had 
again  been  restored  by  direct  or  by  vicarious  tracts,  the  paresis 
and  contractures  which  still  remained  might  not  be  removed  by 
the  removal  of  the  secondary  degeneration. 

This  question  may  doubtless  be  answered,  with  probability, 
in  the  affirmative;  and  il  tJiertfore  appears  to  he  indicaieit^ 
token  the  fundamental  disease  has  improved  and  is  in  the  ad 
of  retrograde  development^  to  institute  direct  treatment  of  the 
secondary  degenerations. 

The  ways  and  moans  to  this  end  are,  it  is  tnie,  yet  to  be 
found.  A  priori^  one  will  feel  inclined  to  resort  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  therapeutic  measures  commonly  used  in  chronic  mye- 
litis and  in  sclerosis  in  general  (baths,  cold-water  cures,  galvanism, 
etc.).  The  galvanic  current  is  doubtless  entitled  to  the  most 
confidence,  and  admits  of  the  most  practical  and  safest  method 
of  application.    It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  further  here 
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ith  regard  to  the  raethods  of  its  application  in  these  degenera- 
tions of  the  cord.  I  will  merely  add  that  in  some  old  cases 
of  hemiplegia  with  contractures  I  believe  I  have  seen  decidedly 
favorable  effects  on  paresis  and  contractures  follow  direct  gal- 
vanic treatment  to  the  spinal  cord,  instituted  in  addition  to  the 
other  galvanic  treatment.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  is  naturally 
very  difficult  to  be  sure  about  oar  therapeutic  experiences. 


I 


20.  Dtformities  and  MaJforinations  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

OUwUr,  L  c  3.  M.  I  p.  15i-340.  lS^7.—€ruteilhUr,  Anatom.  patholog.  Lirrais. 
XYl. —Vlrchow,  Die  krankhaften  G<?schwQlste.  L  S.  100.  18G3.— i?Wr#f<r, 
Hondb.  d.  path.  Anat.  2,  Aufl.  IL  S,  621.  1863.— P.  Schufferdecktr,  Asymme* 
trie  d.  grauen  Siibat  des  R-M.  Arch.  f.  mikroak.  Anat.  XU.  8.  87.  1876. 

Mmtdd^ien,  Lehrb.  d.  Chtnirg.  ti.  OpcnitioDslehre.  Bd.  lY. — Larimer^  Bplna  bifida 
in  Ptiha- Billroth,  Chinirgie.  Bd.  III.  2.  8.  h.— Smith,  An  Uniiiual  Form  of 
Spina  Bifitia,  Transact  of  the  Pathol  Soc.  XXL  p.  L  187L— /.  Roose,  A  Case 
of  Spina  Bifida.  Phiiad.  Hed.  Surg.  Report  1872.  March  30.— -4.  PHit,  Ana- 
\y%t  d'un  liquide  de  spina  bifida.  Bull,  gfin^r.  de  the  rap,  1873,  p.  256.— li^. 
BifMTk,  Ueljcr  Syringomyelie  und  Geschwalstbildung  im  R-M.  AtcIk  f.  Psych. 
1L  Neirenkrankh.  V.  S.  121.  1874. — Leyd^n,  Klin.  d.  Rackenmarkskrankh,  L 
a  l»5*  1874;  Hydroniyeltis  u.  Syringomyelic.  Virck  Arck  Bd.  08.  8,1.  1876, 


We  have  but  little  to  say  in  this  section  that  is  of  interest  to 
the  practical  physician  and  really  necessary  for  him  to  know. 

First  in  order  comes  quite  a  series  of  things  wliich  are  of  in- 
terest only  in  a  pathologico-anatomical  point  of  view  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  development ;  and  wliicli,  to  the 
practical  pliysician  w^ho  is  primarily  concerned  with  living  human- 
ity, will  prove  all  the  less  interesting  because  they  occur  only  in 
the  still-born  foetus,  or  at  least  in  one  incapable  of  sustaining  life. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  there  are  certain  anomalies  in  the  configu- 
ration and  positinn  of  individual  divisions  of  the  spinal  coiii 
which  one  must  know  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibilit}^  of  con- 
founding them  with  pathological  changes.  This  also  is  a  matter 
which  more  particularly  interests  the  pathological  anatomist  or 
the  special  investigator  of  the  pathology  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
practical  physician  will  but  seldom  obtain  a  sight  of  these  things, 
which  do  not  betray  themselves  by  any  symptoms  during  life. 
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Finally,  we  have  to  deal  with  conditions  which  are  congenita 
are  carried  into  later  life,  and  are  perhaps  still  further  develope 
at  a  later  period — conditions  of  extension  and  widening  of  tb 
cavities  lying  within  the  spinal  column  itself  or  surrounding  th 
same,  with  more  or  less  considerable  accumulations  of  flni< 
within  the  same  and  corresponding  degrees  of  secondary  changi; 
— displacements,  adhesions,  the  development  of  clefts  of  th 
cord  itself,  or  of  the  parts  surrounding  it  (hydromyelus,  hydroi 
rhachis,  and  spina  bifida).  These  things,  being,  in  part  at  leasi 
forms  of  disease  susceptible  of  clinical  diagnosis  and  therapenti 
interference,  must  be  taken  up  and  discussed.  But,  in  view  c 
the  pre-eminently  surgical  interest  which  attaches  to  the  mos 
important  of  these  anomalies— spina  bifida— we  may  be  tolerabl; 
brief  in  its  discussion. 

Among  the  first  group  of  anomalies,  as  mentioned  above,  ai 
the  following : 

1.  Amyelia^  or  absence  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  is  a  con 
paratively  rare  malformation.  OUivier  counts  up  a  series  c 
older  observations  of  the  same.  K  the  spinal  cord  is  missin; 
then  the  brain  is  always  missing  too  (amyelencephalia).  Entii 
absence  of  the  spinal  cord,  when  the  brain  is  present,  does  nc 
seem  to  occur.  The  periplieral  nerves  may  be  entirely  preserved 
the  nerve-roots  partly  so ;  remnants  of  the  spinal  membrane 
may  also  sometimes  be  found  in  connection  with  rndimentar 
development  of  vertebnc.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  npo 
any  more  minute  description. 

It  is  also  stat(Hl  that  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnane 
the  greater  j)art  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  destroyed  by  hydn 
niyelus — the  brain,  as  well  as  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  bein 
maintained  intact.  This,  too,  is  of  no  practical  significance.  A 
such  products  of  g<?neration  are  incapable  of  life. 

2.  Alelom yelia,  or  imperfect  development  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  upper  end  of  the  8j)inal  cord  is  lacking,  or  is  imperfect! 

developed,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  brain  is  lacking  {anenc^ 
2)Jialia)y  or  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  head  is  defectiv 
{acepJialia).  The  medulla  oblongata  is  then  lacking,  or  exisl 
only  in  a  rudimentary  form,  sometimes  still  in  conection  with 
part  of  the  nerves  usually  given  off  from  it.    Farther  down,  tl 
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development  of  the  spinal  cord  may  then  be  quite  regular. 
Sometimes,  however — in  acephalia — a  larger  piece  of  the  upper 
division  of  the  cord  is  entirely  wanting  ;  in  that  case  there  is  also 
usually  spina  bifida  of  the  cervical  vertebral  column. 

In  rare  instances  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  is  also 
found  stunted,  ending  in  a  club-shaped  extremity  ;  this  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  still  further  anomalies  of  the  organs  of  the 
trunk. 

The  interference  with  development  may  also  show  itself  in  the 
fact  that  the  two  lateral  halves  in  which  the  spinal  cord  is  de- 
veloped do  not  unite,  but  either  remain  entirely  separated,  or 
unite  only  throughout  a  portion  of  their  extent ;  so  that  the 
spinal  cord,  either  for  its  entire  length  or  merely  at  its  upper  or 
lower  end,  appears  separated  into  two  lateral  halves — diastemato- 
myelia.  This  malformation  generally  occurs  with  anencephalia, 
and  is,  of  course,  of  no  practical  significance. 

3.  Diplomyelidj  or  duplication  qf  tlie  spinal  cord. 

Double  monstrosities  of  various  kinds  and  of  various  grades 
also  show  these  malformations  of  the  spinal  cord,  corresponding 
to  the  rest  of  their  bodily  development ;  so  that  either  the  upper 
part  of  the  spinal  cord  is  single  and  is  divided  into  two  cords 
below,  the  vertebral  column  and  the  entire  lower  half  of  the  body 
also  being  double,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  is  single  and 
terminates  in  a  double  cord  above. 

We  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  more  accurate  information 
with  regard  to  the  method  of  duplication  or  the  connection  of 
the  parts  at  the  })oint  of  bifurcation,  which  would  certainly 
afFord  very  interesting  pictures  on  transverse  section. 

In  such  cases  the  form  of  the  spinal  cord  probably  has  but 
little  influence  on  the  entire  development  and  life-history  of  these 
monsters. 


Turning  to  our  second  group,  we  may  first  mention  those 
slight  anomalies  in  the  length  and  thickness  qf  the  cord  which 
are  now  and  then  met  with.  In  some  men  the  spinal  cord  is 
found  strikingly  thick  and  voluminous,  in  others  strikingly  thin 
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and  insigmfieant,  without  eitht^r  the  one  class  or  the  other  bar- 
ing presented  any  spinal  symptoms  during  life*  If^  at  the  same 
time,  microscopic  examination  demonstrates  no  alteration  iu  the 
structure  of  the  spinal  cord,  then  we  are  evidently  dealing  with 
irrelevant,  individual  anomalies. 

This  is  regularly  the  case  with  abnormal  length  (the  cord  has 
been  seen  to  descend  to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra)  or  ahnarmd 
shortneffs  of  tlie  coi'd  (sometimes  it  ends  at  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
dorsal  vertebm),  if  there  aie  no  other  special  malformations  or 
diseases  present. 

Abnormal  smallne&s  of  the  entire  spinal  cord  and  tneddk 
oblongata,  with  corresponding  smallness  of  the  nerve-cells  and 
fineness  of  the  nerve-tibres  and  axis-cylinders,  has  lately  been 
denionstmled  by  F.  Schultze,*  in  one  of  Friedreich's  cases  of 
''hereditary  ataxy,'*  and  he  propounds  the  interesting  qnery, 
whether,  this  faulty  development  of  the  entire  organ  is  not  the 
predisposing  cause  of  the  sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord  developed 
at  the  time  of  puberty.  This  question  would  be  well  worth  lift- 
ing in  future  cases. 

Those  alterations  which  sometimes  show  themselves  in  the 
configuration  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  which  must  not  be  ooft* 
founded  with  pathological  changes,  with  actual  diseases,  aie 
more  noticeable. 

This  is  especially  true  of  asymmetry  of  the  gray  svhstantf; 
unequal  width,  depth  and  form  of  the  symmetrical  gray  horns, 
on  a  transverse  section.  Starting  with  the  supposition  that  the 
symmetry  of  these  parts  was  very  complete,  some  observers  hare 
often  declai^d  deviations  from  the  same  to  be  pathological ;  but 
this  is  not  permissible,  unless  accurate  histological  examinatioB 
demonstrates  actual  pathological  changes  which  account  for  such 
asymmetry  (atrophy,  sclerosis,  the  loss  of  ganglion -eel  Is,  etc). 
Schiefferdecker  has  demonstrated  that  such  asymmetry  is  Dol 
rare,  occurring  even  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  and  niflv  be 
confined  to  single  divisions  of  the  spinal  cord ;  the  same  ihiBg 
was  stated  long  ago  by  other  observers,  and  tirery  one  whooccU' 

^  Frudrekh,  Ueber  Ataxic  ntlli  besonderer  Beriickaichtigiuig,  yi.  ^  w.  Niditnf- 
Vipehaw^B  Archiv.  Vol.70,  p.  140.  1877. 
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pif%  himself  with  the  histology  of  the  spinal  cord  will  often  meet 
with  this  fact. 

The  noii-uniform  distribution  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  upon 
the  two  sides  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  demonstrated  by  Flechsig/ 
whereby  each  pyramid  may  send  its  mass  of  fibres  into  the  spinal 
cord  either  entirely  crossed  or  only  partly  crossed,  sometimes 
leads  to  very  pronounced  asymmetry,  which  here  affects  the 
white  substance  exclusively,  and,  indeed,  the  anterolateral  col- 
umns. 

In  cases  of  congenital  absence  or  intra-uterine  stunting  of  cer- 
tain extremities,  we  not  rarely  see  secondary  atrophy  of  definite 
portions  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  thereby  the  production  of  asym- 
metry which  is  limited  to  the  cervical  or  lumbar  enlargeraentj 
according  to  the  extremity  that  is  affected.  Thus  Troisier,'  for 
example,  found  a  unilateral  diminution  in  size  of  the  spinal  cord 
especially  affecting  the  gray  matter,  running  through  the  entire 
extent  of  the  cervical  enlargement,  in  a  case  of  congenital  stunt- 
ing of  the  corresponding  upper  extremity  (heniimyelia)*  In  this 
ease,  without  any  further  demonstrable  changes,  the  only  thing 
that  could  be  shown  was  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the 
ganglion-cells. 

Unusual  outgrowths  of  the  gray  matter,  or  the  absence  of 
portions  of  the  same,  which  are  generally  present  (for  instance, 
the  Iracius  interTnedto-lateraUs  of  Clark's  columns),  are  condi- 
tions occasionally  met  with;  likewise,  in  some  cases,  duplications 
of  the  one  or  the  otlier  gray  horn,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  distance. 
These  are  matteis  the  true  value  of  which  we  can  generally  arrive 
at,  without  much  difficulty,  on  careful  investigation. 


In  the  third  group  we  turn  our  attention  first  to  cangemial 
.  erUargemeid  of  the  central  canal  in  the  spinal  cordj  what  is 
^generally  called  kpdr&rrha^his  interna^  also  hydromyelus  (or 
better,  hydromyelus  congenitus), 

'  IHe  LeitiiDgflb&hnen  ira  Gehim  tmd  Rttcke&m&rk  dee  Meoscliea.  Leipxig^,  1876.— 
Cleber  Sjrstemerknmkuinfen  im  Rflckenmark.  Arcliiv  der  Heilkoade.  XVUL  1877. 
*  Arch,  de  Fhjuologie,  lY.  p.  72,  1871-72. 
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This  anomaly  is  not  so  very  rare ;  but  by  no  means  all  thos 
cases  in  which  this  condition  has  been  thought  to  exist  hav 
been  actual  congenital  malformations ;  they  have  oftener  repn 
sented  changes  acquired  at  a  later  i)eriod,  as  the  result  of  disease 
and  more  frequently  yet  these  have  not  been  cases  of  dilatatic 
of  the  central  canal  itself  at  all,  but  of  newly-formed  patholog 
cal  cavities— cavities  which  have  only  been  confounded  with  tn 
hydromyelus  on  account  of  their  central  position  in  the  spin 
cord,  and  which  would  be  better  designated  "syringomyelia. 
This  subject  will  be  touched  on  again  at  greater  length,  in  tl 
following  section  (No.  21). 

The  malformation  which  concerns  us  here  depends  on  a 
accumulation  qf  flAiid  in  the  fcetal  central  canal.  This  rm 
reach  very  varied  grades. 

In  the  lighter  grades  we  recognize  the  formation  of  a  centr 
cavity  in  the  spinal  cord,  more  or  less  extensive  in  length,  ai 
varying  in  width  from  that  of  a  knitting-needle  to  that  of  a  crow 
quill.  This  may  extend  throughout  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  tl 
cord,  sometimes  running  through  the  entire  length  of  the  sam 
at  other  times  restricted  to  certain  portions  thereof  (the  cervic 
or  lumbar  portion) ;  sometimes  the  dilatation  assumes  the  for 
of  a  string  of  beads  (moniliform),  dilated  portions  altematii 
with  those  of  normal  width  ;  sometimes,  too,  the  canal  is  oblite 
ated  in  the  centre,  its  anterior  and  posterior  walls  having  grow 
together,  leaving  both  sides  open,  so  as  to  produce  the  appearan< 
of  a  double  canal,  etc. 

In  such  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  dilated  central  canal  can  be  re< 
ognized  as  such,  with  certainty,  by  the  position  of  the  cavit 
relative  to  the  other  portions  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  cor 
(relative  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  commissure,  to  the  centra 
veins,  the  gray  matter,  etc.),  by  the  lack  of  any  trace  of  anothe 
structure  which  might  be  the  central  canal,  by  the  fact  of  it 
being  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium,  etc.  The  spinal  con 
itself  is  otherwise  well  developed,  and  appears  to  be  withon 
any  other  pathological  changes,  aside  from  the  displacemen 
which  its  other  portions  may  have  been  subjected  to  through  thi 
great  dilatation  of  the  canal. 
k    I  This  is  also  a  positive  test  for  the  separation  of  congenita! 
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natations  of  the  central  canal  from  those  caused  by  pathologi- 
processes.     The  latter  are  not  rare,  for  instance,  in  periepen- 
Ijrmal  myelitis,  in  transverse  myelitis,  in  neoplasms  of  the  spinal 
*Cord,  and  we  shall  recur  to  them  again  later. 

Simple  congenital  hydromyelus  appears  to  produce  no  symp- 
toms whatever ;  mucli  of  the  observations  under  this  head  have 
btwn  made  accidentally,  in  persons  who  had  cotnphiined  of  no 
spinal  sj^mptoms  during  life;  and  where  such  Byinptoms  have 
existi^l  and  ''hydromyelus''  has  been  found  on  post-mortem  ex* 
amination,  these  pathological  processes  have  undoubtedly,  as  a 
le,  co-operated  in  the  production  of  the  same. 

In  the  higJier  grades  of  hydromyelus  entire  disappearance  of 
le  spinal  cord  takes  place,  or  it  appears  split  in  two  halves,  for 
a  greater  or  less  length  ;  the  cavity  of  the  central  canal  is  in  free-* 
communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  dui-a  mater  and  the  hydror- 
rhachis  interna  is  merged  into  hydrorrhachis  externa,  as  not 
rarely  occurs  in  spina  bilida.  This  condition  of  things,  too,  may 
be  developed  in  very  different  grades  and  to  a  variable  extent. 

An  abnormal  accumuhition  of  fluid  within  tlie  cavity  of  the 
lnra  mater — that  is,  in  the  subarachnoidal  spaces,  in  connection 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  alteration  and  deformity  of  the 
vertebral  column,  constitutes  what  is  called 

Spina  bijtda  (partial  hydrorrhachis,  liydromeningocele,  and 
rdromyelocele). 

We  shall  have  to  spend  a  little  more  time  on  this,  as  being, 
practically,  the  most  important  malformation,  although,  for  all 
more  minute  details,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  text-books  on 
SiU|;ery  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Spina  bifida  presents  itself  as  a  sac-like  dilatation  and  pouch* 

of  a  more  or  less  circumscribed  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the 
lnra  mater,  which  is  generally  coincident  with  the  cleaving  (or 
absence)  of  one  or  more  vertebral  an^hes,  and  protrudes  like  a 
hernia  through  the  cleft  thus  formed,  raising  the  skin  in  the  form 
of  a  more  or  less  considemble  tumor.  Tliis  pouching  but  seldom 
occurs  between  two  vertebral  arches  without  cleaving  of  the  same, 
and  if  it  does,  is  always  a  comparatively  small  tumor.  (If  the 
vertebral  column  renuiins  quite  normal,  and  there  is  only  an  in- 
creased accumulation  of  water  in  the  vertebral  canal,  then  we 
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liave  simple  liydrorrliachis  externa— a  common  manifestation  i 
hydro<*^phalu8.) 

Opinions  still  differ  as  to  the  exact  method  of  origin  of  spin 
bifida,  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  this  condition  may  I 
brought  about  in  vai*ious  ways.  It  is  either  a  question  of  a  pr 
mary  dropsy  of  the  central  canal,  with  disappearance  of  the  coi 
and  secondary  widening  and  distention  of  the  spinal  membrane 
or  merely  of  a  dropsy  of  the  sub-arachnoideal  spaces,  which  di 
tends  the  membranes  and  pushes  them  forward  like  a  hernia.  '. 
these  changes  take  place  htfare  the  vertebral  arches  are  cloaa 
their  closure  is  prevented,  and  thus  the  cleft  of  the  vertebr 
column  takes  place.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  this  is  the  pi 
mary  step,  and  that  the  hydrorrhachis  is  not  developed  unl 
afterwards. 

Spina  bifida  is  not  exactly  a  rare  malformation.  Chaussii 
found  it  present  in  about  one  case  in  every  thousand  births. 

Tlie  more  special  relations  of  spina  bifida  are  about  as  fc 
lows : 

Its  general  seat  is  in  the  sacral  and  lumbar  region,  much  mo 
rarely  in  the  dorsal  or  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  columi 
generally  tliere  is  but  one  tumor  present,  more  rarely,  severa 
these  are  almost  always  situated  in  the  median  line,  seldo 
deviating  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

They  difTer  very  much  in  size,  varying  from  that  of  a  nut  l 
that  of  a  head.  Inform  they  are  usually  round  or  elliptica 
or  also  pear-shaped ;  but  they  may  also  be  extended  in  lengtl 
stretching  over  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  entii 
spinal  column.  The  tumor  is  either  flat  or  pedunculated,  somi 
times  lobulated  or  divided  into  two. 

The  skhi  over  the  tumor  is  either  quite  normal  or  high! 
stretched,  thinned,  reddened,  involved  in  ulceration ;  not  rare! 
an  umbilicated  depression  maj'  be  seen  at  some  point  on  th 
height  of  the  tumor,  caused  by  the  insertion  of  the  end  of  th 
spinal  cord  in  the  interior  of  the  sac. 

Passing  beneath  the  skin,  one  usually  comes  upon  the  dun 
mater,  which  may  be  thickened  or  normal,  or  also  very  nmcl 
thinned  ;  sometimes  it  has  entirely  disappeared  or  has  split,  am 
the  soft  membranes  alone  protrude.    Next  comes  the  arachnoid 
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illy  encloses  the  flukL     If  hydi 


Les  part  in  the  formation 


rliich,  in  most  instances,  ac 
myelus  exists,  the  pia  mater 
the  sac- 

The  neck  of  the  sac  is  more  or  less  narrow  and  leads  into  the 
spinal  canaL  Not  unfrequently  it  is  closed  by  adhesion,  and 
thus  the  cystic  tumor  lying  under  the  skin  is  isolated  from  the 
caviry  of  the  dura  mater  within  the  vertebral  canaL 

The  condition  of  tlie  spinal  cord  varies  in  individual  rases. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  the  spinal  cord  is  certainly  essen- 
tially normal,  and  takes  no  part,  or  but  a  very  subordinate  part, 
in  the  existing  alterations.  It  happens  still  more  frequently  that 
ila  lower  extremity  is  adherent  to  the  sac  at  some  point,  and 
causes  an  umbilicated  depression  of  the  same,  visible  from  witli- 
out.  The  spinal  cord  is  often  materially  lengthened  by  this 
means,  its  extremity  being  drawn  clear  out  of  the  vertebi-al  canal, 
and  not  seldom  thinned  ancl  flattened.  The  nerve-roots  then  run 
their  course  from  this  piortion  hack  along  the  walls  of  the  sac 
(or  floating  free  within  the  same),  partly  into  the  vertebral  canal 
td  to  their  intervertebral  foramina,  partly  directly  through  the 

lis  of  the  sac  to  their  appropriate  plexus.  More  rarely  there 
exists  simultaneously  a  hydrorrhaclns  interna,  with  its  evil  conse- 
quences so  far  as  regards  the  form  of  the  cord;  then  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  cord  is  more  or  less  destroyed,  atrophied,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  sac  communicates  directly  with  the  dilated  and 
open  central  canaL 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  spina  bifida  is  generally  quite 
liglit,  colorless,  and  clear,  and  perfectly  identical  with  the  usual 
cserebro-spinal  fluid,  consequently  very  rich  in  water  and  poor  in 
solid  ingredients  ;  it  is  but  rarely  turbid  or  bloody  ;  its  quantity 

!bay  amount  to  from  6(X)  to  1,000  grammes  (3  oz.  to  2  lbs.)  or 
raoi 
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Symptoms  of  Spina  3(fida. 

Cluldren  affected  with  this  deformity  are  generally  born  with- 
it  hindmnce,  are  capable  of  sustaining  life,  and  show  nothing 
abnormal  except  a  more  or  less  extensive  tumor  in  the  sacral  or 
lumbar  region,  rarely  at  a  higher  point  of  the  spinal  column. 
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If  the  tumor  is  very  large  and  the  skin  over  it  tliinned,  i 
sac  may  burst  during  birth  and  its  contents  oscape  ;  the  eh 
is  then  ordinarily  born  liighly  asphyxiated,  and  jierishes  withi 
coui)Ie  of  hours,  or,  at  the  outside,  in  a  couple  of  days. 

If  this  is  not  the  case,  however,  tlie  tumor  either  remains  i 
clianged,  or,  more  frequently,  gnidually  increases  in  size,  i 
skin  over  the  same  becoming  more  and  more  thinned,  etc. 

It  is  but  rarelj'^  that  such  a  tumor  is  first  developed  some  ti 
attov  birth.     See  Genga's  case  in  Ollivier. 

Tlit»  tumor  itself,  varying  very  much  in  size,  is  ronndish,  jw 
shapi»d,  or  divided  into  two  parts  and  lobulated,  tense,  elasi 
and  distinctly  fluctuating.  In  smalh^r  tumors  the  skin  over  i 
sam(^  is  unaltered,  in  larger  ones  it  is  more  or  less  stretched  a 
thinned,  bluish  or  reddish ;  at  the  same  time  the  entire  tun 
not  rarely  looks  translucent,  like  a  hydrocele.  In  worse  cas 
the  skin  is  superficially  ulcerated  and  secretes  a  watery,  purul 
fluid  ;  it  mn y  in  part  be  cmtirely  dc^stroyed  or  absent,  so  that  I 
distended  spinal  membranes  alone  constitute  the  wall  of 
sac. 

A  characteristic  found  in  many  cases  is  that  the  fluid  c 
tained  in  the  sac  can  be  pressed  away.  In  other  words,  it  c 
by  pressure,  be  partly  empti(»d  into  the  spinal  canal,  so  that  i 
tumor  grows  smaller ;  but  this  does  not  occur  without  sometiii 
causing  disturbances  of  cerebral  innervaticm — drowsiness,  sle 
twitchings,  etc.  If  there  is  coincident  hydrocephalus,  sw( 
ing  and  increasing  protrusion  of  the  fontanelles  can  be  dem 
strated  during  such  pressure ;  on  the  other  hand,  pressure 
thi»  hydroc(»phalic  skull  increases  the  tension  and  size  of 
spina  bifida.  The  sw(»lling  likewise  sonu*what  inci^eases  on 
suming  the  erect  attitude,  on  screaming,  on  pressure,  etc.  ; 
increase  of  sw<»lling  has  also  been  observed  associated  with  mc 
in(»nts  of  the  jmlse  and  of  respiration.  Not  infroqu«»ntly 
tumor  is  sensitive  on  pressure.  In  those  cases,  however,  in  wli 
communication  with  the  spinal  canal  has  been  cut  off  hy  clos 
of  th<^  sac,  all  these  manifestations  are,  of  course,  no  longei 
be  found. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  manifestations  above  descril 
are  the  only  ones  in  spina  bifida.    The  children  thus  affected 
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otherwise  nannal,  show  no  sort  of  manifestations  of  paralysis, 
derelop  welK  learn  to  walk,  and  may  arrive  at  a  considerablt?  age 
without  being  troubled  by  their  deformity  otherwise  than,  at 
most,  in  a  simply  mechanical  manner. 

This,  however,  is  the  exception  ;  as  a  rule,  the  tumor  ad- 
Tances  in  growth,  and  not  long  after  birth  all  sorts  of  severe  dis- 
turbances begin  to  show  themselves,  caused  by  compression  of 
the  lower  division  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  cauda  equina. 
Increasing  paralysis  and  paraplegia  set  in,  incontinence  of  urine 
and  of  fieces,  bed*sorea,  etc.,  and  the  patients  thus  gradually 
perish. 

MucJi  more  rarely  these  severe  manifestations  exist  at  the 

very  beginning,  and  this  is  regularly  the  case  whenever  there  is 

Hbexistent  hydrorrliachis  interna.     Paiuplegia  and  paralysis  of 

the  sphincters  are  then  present  from  tlie  very  start,  and  the  days 

of  the  little  patient  are  numbered. 

But  these  children  by  no  means  alwaj^s  perish  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  spinal  paralysis  thus  caused  j  much  greater  and 
more  urgent  dangers  threaten  them  from  the  numerous  acts  of 
violence  and  accidental  wounds  to  which  the  tumors  are  exposed. 
Knocks,  pressure,  dragging,  direct  wounds,  prolonged  lying  upon 
the  back,  and  the  lil^e,  are  all  of  them  capable  of  bringing  about 
a  rapture  of  the  sac.  This  results  in  purulent  inflammation  of 
the  same,  which — if  the  communication  with  the  spinal  canal  is 
still  open^ — extends  into  the  latter,  and  induces  a  purulent  spinal 
memngitis  which  ordinarily  puts  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  little 
one  within  a  few  days.  It  has  happened,  although  but  very 
rarely,  that  such  an  occurrence  has  passed  over  favorably  and 
has  even  led  to  thw  cure  of  the  malady ;  this  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected when  the  perforation  is  very  minute  and  the  fluid  flows 
out  quite  slowly.  If  the  opening  is  large  and  the  fluid  is,  by 
any  accident,  rapidly  evacuated,  death  may  follow  very  quickly, 
within  a  few  hours,  under  general  convulsions  and  increasing 
debility. 

The  iermhmthns  of  the  disease  have  been  sufHciently  indi- 
cated in  what  has  just  been  said.  Life  is  but  rarely  maintained 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  ;  still,  isolated  cases  have  been 
known  to  live  to  the  age  of  20,  30,  35,  and  even  50  years.    Prob- 
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ably  in  all  these  tlie  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  dil 
mater  was  closed  early,  or  was  very  narrow. 

In  most  cases  death  occui's  much  earlier,  and,  indeed,  t 
more  certainly  and  quickly  the  larger  the  tumor.     The  immedii 
cause   of  death   is  most   frequently  rupture  of   the  sac 
comes  about  either  through  the  fact  of  the  tumor  gradually 
ing  in  sixe,  and  iinally  bursting  of  itself  or  through  some 
dental  wound  ;  or  through  the  fact  of  some  traumatic  inj 
wound,  blovv^  or  the  like,  causing  a  sudden  nipture  ;  or  throi 
the  fact  of  the  sac  being  purposely  opened  and  emptied  for  thi 
peutic  purposes.     If,  in  such  cases,  the  emptying  takes 
quiikly  and  in  a  stormy  manner,  death  may  occur  within  a 
hours,  under  general  convulsions  and  increasing  weakness; 
and  this  is  more  frequently  the  case,  especially  after  operatii 
— an  acute  purulent  meningitis  is  developed,  which  leads 
death  of  the  child  in  a  few  days. 

In  a  minority  of  instances  death  follows  without  bursting 
the  sac,  through  general  prostration  in  consequence  of  the  sev 
spinal  disturbances. 

The  rarest  result  of  all  is  that  such  an  accidental  perf( 
is  survived,  and  becomes  the  starting-point  of  a  positive  cui 
More  frequently,  though  by  no  means  frequently  enough,  tU 
favorable  result  follows  in  consequence  of  a  carefully  undertaki 
operative  evacuation  of  the  sac. 


Diagnosis, 

The  recognition  of  spina  bifida  is  generally  not  difficult; 
in  the  smallest  forms  of  the  same,  when  the  orifice  of  commnn 
cation  is  very  small  or  entirely  closed,  can  this  present  any  col 
siderable  difficulties. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  distinguishing  marks 
tumor  on  the  vertebral  column,  of  the  form  and  size  describe 
above ;  tense,  fluctuating,  translucent ;  its  size  capable  of  beiB 
reduced  by  pressure,  whereupon  the  fluid  is  emptied  into  t! 
spinal  canal,  causing  the  appeamnce  of  severe  nervous  disi 
ances  (finally  also  protrusion  of  the  fontanelles) ;  the  edgas 
the  cleft  vertebrae,  the  ends  of  the  vertebral  arches  being 
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fees  distinguishable  to  the  touch  as  liglit  prominences.  By 
these  means  spina  bilida  will,  as  a  rule,  be  easily  diagnosticated. 

It  is  of  special  importance — in  a  prognostic  point  of  view,  as 
well — to  demonstrate  the  pi-esence  or  the  absence  of  communica- 
tion with  the  spinal  canal ;  this  is  not  easily  done  in  all  cases. 

The  distinction  between  this  and  the  displacement  of  abdomi- 
nal and  pelvic  viscem  (bladder*  rectum,  etc)  resulting  in  a  sacral 
turaor,  to  which  Lorinser  calls  attention,  will  generally  be  easy. 
There  will  likewise  be  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  other 
malformations  and  defects  wiiich  not  rarely  coexist  with  spina 
bitida  ;  viz.,  hydrocephalus,  deformities  of  the  lower  extremities, 
anomalies  of  the  genital  apparatus,  inversion  of  the  bladder  with 
congenital  lissure  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  the  like. 


Progfiosis. 

The  prognosis  of  spina  bifida  is  by  no  means  very  favorable. 
Very  many  cases  perish  by  the  spontaneous  accidental  opt^ning 
of  the  sac  or  through  the  progressive  growth  of  the  tumor  ;  not 
a  few,  likewise,  die  in  consequence  of  operations  undertaken  to 
effect  a  cure. 

The  prognosis  becomes  more  unfavorable  the  larger  the  tumor 
is,  as  a  whole;  the  higher  it  is  situated  on  the  vertebral  column 
(the  ceases  where  it  is  on  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  are  by  far  the 
most  favorable)  ;  the  larger  the  orifice  of  communication  with  the 
spinal  canal ;  the  more  it  is  a  case  of  true  myelocele,  and  not 
mere  meningocele — therefore,  the  more  there  is  of  hydromyelua; 
the  more  distinct  the  signs  of  hydrocephalus ;  and,  finally,  the 
feebler  the  constitution  of  the  child  thus  affected.  Keeping  these 
points  in  view,  one  will  genemlly  be  able  to  form  a  conception  of 
what  is  to  be  expected  during  the  further  course  of  the  malady. 


nierapentici. 

Nothing  at  all  is  to  be  expected  from  the  treatment  of  spina 
bifida  with  internal  remedies,  with  inunctions,  baths,  etc.  The 
attempts  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  tliis  condition  by  deriva- 
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tion  to  the  skin,  bj*-  blisters,  the  actual  cautery,  etc.,  may 
designated  as  downright  objectionable. 

But  it  is  just  as  little  permissible  in  most  cases  to  leave  i 
thing  to  itself  and  expect  time  to  effect  a  cure.  Experiei 
teaches  that  this  trouble  is  almost  always  of  a  progressive  ch 
acter,  and  sooner  or  later  leads  to  death. 

Notliing  remains,  thei'efore,  but  surgical  ireaimerU^  wh 
must,  however,  be  undertaken  with  the  greatest  caution  a 
care,  if  the  results  are  not  to  be  altogether  too  unsatisfactory. 

Very  different  o})erative  measures  have  been  undertak 
naturally  with  very  various  results.  Lorinser  is  opposed  to 
operative  interference  as  long  as  a  communication  with  the  spi 
canal  can  be  demonstrated.  This  is  probably,  after  all,  somew] 
excessive  caution,  although  it  is  evident,  in  and  of  itself,  tl 
those  cases  which  have  but  a  very  narrow  communication, 
none  at  all,  with  the  cavity  of  the  dura  mater,  promise  far  bet 
results  than  those  with  a  very  wide  communicating  orifice,  as 
main  danger  of  the  oj)eration  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  ext 
sion  of  an  inllammatory  process  to  the  membranes  of  the  spini 

Among  the  operative  procedures  hitherto  proposed,  there  ; 
a  number  that  are  to  be  positively  rejected,  because  aim 
always  accompanied  by  fatal  results.  First  among  these  is  < 
passing  qf  a  hair  cord  through  the  tumor ;  this  is  inevital 
followed  by  inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  could  onl}'' 
considered  reasonable  if  one  were  quite  sure  that  the  exter; 
tumor  was  entirely  shut  off  from  the  spinal  cavity.  The  inciSi 
or  ampuiatiou  of  the  tumor  is  likewise  commonly  followed 
fatal  meningitis,  and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided. 

Ligature  of  the  sclc^  which  implies  that  it  is  pedunculate 
sefmis  to  be  almost  equally  dangerous  ;  the  sac  sloughs  off,  1 
orifice  of  communicaticm  cicatrizes,  and  a  cure  may  thus 
effected  ;  but  here,  too,  j^urulent  meningitis,  with  a  fatal  resti 
very  often  follows.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  favoral 
results,  following  this  method,  have  been  reported.  Thus, 
Rizzoli  and  Oldoini,'  by  Parona,*  who  availed  himself  of  a  p 

>  Lo  Sperimentale.  XXXVIII.  (CentiAlblatt  f.  d.  med.  Wim.  1876.  No.  50.) 
*  Annal  uniTenal.    Vol  235.   Aprile,  1876; 
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of  compressing  forceps  for  carrying  out  the  operation  ;  by  von 
Brunn/  who  undertook  the  compression  of  the  pedicle  by  means 
of  an  ovarian  clamp ;  by  Colognese,'  who  used  an  elastic  liga- 
ture, a  rubber  tube,  for  this  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  better  results  attending  them,  the  following 
methods  of  operation  are  probably  the  only  ones  worthy  of  con- 
sideration at  the  present  day :  methodical  compression  of  the 
tumor  ;  simple^  repeated  puncture  of  the  sac^  repeated  according 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case  ;  vlwI  puncture,  with  the  subsequent 
injection  of  iodine. 

Methodical  compression,  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  ban- 
dages, appropriate  compresses,  and  the  like,  certainly  in  some 
cases  effects  nothing  but  an  apparent  improvement,  inasmuch  as 
it  mechanically  presses  the  fluid  back  into  the  cavity  of  the 
spine  ;  as  soon  as  the  compression  ceases  the  tumor  again  returns 
to  its  former  volume.  At  the  same  time,  Heister  claims  to  have 
attained  a  favorable  result  thereby.  The  carrying  out  of  com- 
pression by  means  of  painting  with  collodion  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  Behrend,  and  lias  been  repeatedly  employed  with  a 
good  result.  He  first  paints  the  tumor  with  a  mixture  of  collo- 
dion with  castor  oil,  afterwards  with  pure  collodion,  and  finally 
applies  a  compressory  bandage. 

Experience  teaches  that  simple  puncture  must  generally  be 
often  repeated  before  accomplishing  its  end.  Still,  even  this 
method  is  not  without  danger,  even  when  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  caution,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  is  often  with- 
out any  result.  The  best  way  is  to  evacuate  the  fluid  through  a 
very  fine  puncture  (for  instance,  to  draw  it  out  with  a  hypoder- 
mic syringe),  not  to  empty  the  sac  altogether,  and  afterwards 
to  apply  a  light  compressory  bandage. 

A  surer  result,  although,  perhaps,  attended  with  somewhat 
greater  risk,  is  to  be  attained  by  puncture  with  the  subsequent 
injection  of  iodine.  This  method  was  first  introduced  by  the 
French,  is  probably  more  employed  at  the  present  day  than  any 
other,  and  has  been  especially  lauded  in  England  (Morton/ 

'  Berliner  klin.  Woohensoh.  1871.  No.  17. 

'  Annal.  nniyem.  Vol.  380.  p.  143.  1877. 

*  Brit.  Med.  Jouzn.  April  6th  and  June  IStii,  1873.    Lancet,  ]>eo.  2d,  1876. 
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Watt/  Ellis'),     Morton,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  piaci 
this  method  with  great  results ;  he  recently  reports  fourteen  i 
of  which  eleven  were  cured.     Recovery  followed  in  all  the  < 
seated  in  the  lumbar  region — which  constitute^  as  is  well  knoy 
the  gi-eat  majority  of  such  cases.    He  first  makes  a  test  punetm 
this  is  repeated  in  five  days,  and  then  anly  half  the  fluid  preai 
is  withdrawn,  whereupon  an  injection  is  at  once  tlirown  in^oi 
sisting  of  about  four  grammes  of  a  solution  of  iodine  iu  gly^ 
rine  (pure  iodine,  0.60  grammes  [ten  grains],  iodide  of  potassia 
2  grammes  [thirty  grains],  pure  glycerine,  30  grammes  [  3  viji? 
Others  have  us<?d  other  solutions  (tincture  of  iodine  and  distil 
water,  equal  parts ;  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide^ 
potassium  ;  and  some  merely  alcohol),  and  have  also  modifi 
the  method  of  the  injection  in  various  ways,  allowing  the  injecl{ 
fluid  to  flow  out  again,  etc.     In  all  such  cases  it  will  be  well  I 
prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  the  penetration  of  the  injected  fli 
into  the  spinal  canal  by  compression  of  the  pedicle  during 
injection.     The  subsequent  treatment  will  be  governed  by 
signs  of  irritation  that  may  arise. 

The  main  point  in  any  of  these  operations  will  alwaj^s  be  I 
careful  and  accurate  carrying  out  of  the  same,  and  thej 
after-treatment. 

In  cases  that  are  not  suited  to  opemtive  treatment — v^rrl 
tumors,  very  wide  clefts  of  the  spine  and  oritices  of  commtii 
tion,  very  feeble  subjects — we  must  endeavor  to  protect  the 
mor,  80  far  as  possible,  by  means  of  appropriate  bandages, 
presses  properly  hollowed  out,  and  the  like. 


21.  Mara  et  curtosa, — Hare  and  Douhtfvl  Di8e(i$t 

Spinal  Cord. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  I  believe  I  have  presented 
thing  that  can  now  be  regarded  as  to  any  degree  established  i 
the  pathology  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  may  be  of  iraportaiW 
to  the  practical  physician.     That  this  does  not,  by  any  meiiu 


'  Brit  McfL  Jour.,  April  26tb,  1873. 

»  PMladelphia  Med.  Times,  No,  114     1874 
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haust  the  entire  pathology  of  the  spinal  cord,  I  am  myself 
ry  well  aware. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases,  in  which  even  very  serious 
altemtions  may  be  found  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  which  are  rare 
in  themselves,  and,  furthermore,  by  no  means  admit  of  a  positive 
diagnosis ;  cases  which  are  to  be  regarded  more  as  curiosities,  or, 
at  best,  as  valuable  material  towards  the  construction  of  a  future 
and  broader  pathology  of  the  spinal  cord.  There  are  likewise 
cases  enough  which  must,  in  all  probability,  be  localized  in  the 
spinal  cord,  without  our  being  able,  at  present,  to  adduce  any 
positive  proof  to  that  effect.  Finally,  there  are  those  in  which 
severe  spinal  symptoms  are  merely  a  part  of  the  manifestations 
of  general  processes  of  disease  (severe  intoxications,  infections, 
and  the  like),  and  are,  therefore,  more  or  less  disregarded  in  the 
geneml  picture  of  the  disease,  and  usually  also  receive  no  thera- 
peutic attention. 

Such  and  such-like  matters  will  be  briefly  discussed  in  this 
section,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  give  special  emphasis 
to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  essentially  practical  tendency  of 
this  Cyclopaedia,  we  are  not  justified  in  entering  more  minutely 
upon  maoy  questions  of  the  highest  scientitic  interest,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  still  awaiting  their  solution*  I  must  therefore  con- 
fine myself  to  more  or  less  aphoristic  notices,  and  would  fain,  by 
this  means,  give  the  practitioner  some  stimulus  more  accurately 
to  observe,  and  to  publish  any  cases  ho  may  encounter  of  such 

Cd  similar  rare  forms  of  disease. 


The  Pathological  Formatioa  of  Cavities  ia  the  Spinal  Cord— Syringo- 
myelia.—Hydromyelus  acqaiiitus. 


G^  Namiai^  Di  una  *p«cie  d'atrofia  dena  midoUa  epinale.  Gaz,  mccl  ital.  Lomh. 
1B51.  Nr.  35.  (Synngomyelia,)— IT.  Gull^  Caee  of  Progi-eas.  Atrophy,  etc.  Ily- 
dromclufl,  Guy*8  Hosp,  Rep.  VI IL  186L — EoehUr,  Monograpli.  d.  Meningit. 
•pinaL  Leipzig,  186L  Beob.  ll.^l^ne^mu^,  Caa  d'hypertrophie  dc  T^pen- 
dyme  apinale,  etc.  Gaz.  mC^d.  d.  Pan  1802.  Nr.  3L — 0.  Schufppel,  Ucber  Ily- 
dromyelua.  Arch.  d.  HeUk.  VL  S-  289.  1805.— Ein  Fall  too  aUgem.  AnilstheB. 
Ibid.  XV.  S.  44.  1874.^ — John  <7rmm,  Eiu  Fall  von  progress,  Muskelatropliie. 
Virch,  Arch-  Bd.  48.  S.  445.  IS&d.^Let/thn^  KUnik  dor  Ruckcnmarkskrankh, 
L  8.  1^9.  1874.— Hjdromyelus  uud  Syringomyelie.  Vircb.  Arch.  Bd.  ^9.  a  U 
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lS7Q,-^WeMtphal  Hohleu-  und  Gcschwulslbildimg  im  R-M.  Ank  L  Pifi^ 
Nervcnkrankh.  V»  S»  SM),  1874. — Simot^  Ueber  Sjrmgomyclie  usd  Qcscbwii 
bildong  im  R.-M.  Ibid.  V.  a  121.  1874 


I  am 


Whereas  formerly  all  central  cavities  developed  in  the 
cord  were  regarded  at  once  as  dilatations  of  the  central 
and,  in  part,  as  congenital  faults  of  development,  the  convict 
has  recently  been  reached,  through  the  careful  examination  g 
large  number  of  cases,  that  there  are  not  only  pathological  d 
tations  of  the  central  canal  itself  which  have  been  develoj 
secondarily,  as  the  result  of  various  diseased  processes  est 
lished  in  the  centre  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  dilatations  thems**! 
not  being  developed  till  later  in  life,  but  that  newly  formed  a 
tnil  cavities  also  occur  within  the  spinal  cord,  which  liave  no 
ing  at  all  to  do  with  the  central  canal,  but  lie  within  the  pat 
logically  altered  tissue,  and  have  been  developed  out  of  the 
by  various  processes  of  metamorphosis. 

All  these  cases  may  be  grouped  together  under  tlie 
already  used  by  Ollivier,  of  ''  syringomyelia/' 

After  Hallopeau  had  shown,  to  a  demonstration,  that  cerl 
chronic  inflammatory  processes  within  the  spinal  cord,  which 
designated  as  periependymal  myelitis,  might  lead  to  set^ondi 
dilatation  of  the  central  canal,  Th.  Simon,  in  particular,  ia] 
large  and  exhaustive  work,  established  a  correct  nnderstandl 
with  regard  to  a  great  part  of  the  conditions  that  had  previous 
been  tiirown  together  under  the  name  of  hydromyelus.  On  t 
other  hand,  Leyden  has  again  recently  introduced  some  new  li 
tures  into  the  doctrine  of  syringomyelia  which,  it  would  a; 
necessitate  a  modification  of  Simon's  views. 


Pathogenesis  and  Pathological  Anatomy  of  SyrxngontTelii. 

Simon  sums  up  the  results  of  his  studies  on  syringomyfl 
follows  :  that  an  extensive  dilatation  of  the  centi-al  canal 
rably  frequent  in  foetal  life,  and  is  mre  during  later  extraut 
existence ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  cases  designaii 
as  hjdromyelus  are  either  of  very  doubtful  authenticity, 
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inly  represent  no  dilatation  of  tlie  central  canal  itself,  but  are, 
ther,  newly- formed  cavities,  which  are  most  fond  of  developing 
eniselves  in  the  foremost  portion  of  the  posterior  tjohimns, 
;herefore,  behind  the  central  (uuial.     It  is  a  question  here  of  pro- 
cesses of  softening  with  complete  absorption  of  the  softened  (and 
nsually  also  newly  formed)   tissue-    But  undoubtedly  genuine 
dilatations  of  the  central  canal  also  take  place,  arising  secon- 
darily through  shrinking  of  tlie  newly-formed  tissue  wliich  sur- 
rounds the  central  canah     Generally,  however,  it  is  a  question 
of  newly-developed  cavities,  which  are  especially  easily  formed 
through  the  breaking  down  of  tumors  that  are  rich  in  blood 
(gliomata,  gliomyxomata,  etc.),  and  which  may  sometimes  even 
be  lined  with  a  coating  of  cylindrical  epithelium.     Such  cavities 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  central  canal  only  w^ien  their 
topographical  position  with  reference  to  the  other  portions  of  a 

Iransverse  section  of  the  cord  justifies  this  view. 
In  addition    to   tlie  above  we  may  add  that  such  neidy- 
hrmed  camiies  may  be  developed  in  very  different  ways,  and  as 
lie  result  of  the  most  varied  pathological  processes,  among  which 
re  the  following: 

Through  hrtaking  down  and  softening  in  the  eentre  of  neo- 
plasms  (gliomata,  gliomyxomata,  gliosarcomata,  etc.,  cases  of 
Westphal,  Grimm,  Simon,  and  others).  Not  infrequently  there 
is  such  a  complete  breaking  down  that  only  remnants  of  the 
tumor  remain,  or  even  only  the  connective  tissue  outline  of  the 
same.  The  same  tissue  as  tliat  of  which  the  tumor  was  formed 
can  then  often  still  be  demonstrated  above  or  below  the  cavity. 
These  centres  of  softening  arise  in  part  through  hernorrhage  into 
the  interior  of  neoplasms  (so  partictilarly  in  tlie  teleangiectatic 
forms),  in  part  through  simple  softening  and  cyst-formation 
within  the  same.  Sometimes  there  is  a  development  of  multiple 
cavities  ;  once  Simon  even  found  a  cavity  with  an  epithelial  lin- 
king (a  shut-off  portion  of  the  fcetal  central  canal  ?)- 
^H  Through  the  breaking  down  and  softening  of  apoplectic  foci  ^ 
^T>y  the  same  process,  therefore,  that  leads  to  apoplectic  cysts 
I     within  the  brain. 

I  Through  more  or  less  extensive  central  softemng  in  areas  of 

I     fl^^y  degeneration  and  chronic  myelitis.     To  this  category  be- 
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long  the  formation  of  canals  which  Friedreich  *  found  in  a  case 
of  tabes  of  the  cord  ;  the  formation  of  cavities  which  Charcot  and 
Joffroy "  found  in  a  case  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy ;  the 
formation  of  a  cleft  which  Langhans '  describes  in  a  case  of  leprs 
ansesthetica,  and  more  of  the  same  sort. 

Finally,  through  complete  interruption  of  the  continuity  oi 
the  spinal  cord  at  some  point,  as  occurred  in  the  experiments  oi 
Naunyn  and  Eichhorst.*  These  observers  found,  in  dogs  in  whoir 
they  had  cut  or  crushed  the  spinal  cord  at  some  point,  during 
their  earliest  youth,  some  weeks  later,  numerous  most  noticeable 
cavities,  extending  a  considerable  distance  upward  from  the  cica- 
trix. These  cavities  had,  at  first,  nothing  to  do  with  the  central 
canal,  and  were  considered  by  these  observers  to  be  due  to  an  ob 
struction  of  the  lymph-passages.  Westphal,  in  his  case,  found 
something  similar  in  man,  and  advocates  the  possibility  of  s 
tumor  occasionally  also  inducing  such  obstruction. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  then  still  have  the  tme  dild- 
tations  of  the  central  canal,  which  may  arise  secondarily  as  the 
result  of  various  processes,  probably  oftenest  through  the  so- 
call(»d  periependymal  myelitis  of  Hallopeau,  which  has  also  beei 
fully  recognized  and  confirmed  by  Simon.  Here  it  is  a  question 
of  a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  central 
canal  and  of  subsequent  shrinking  of  the  same,  whereby  the 
canal  is  passively  dilated. 

Adhesions  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  dura  mater,  chronic  menin 
geal  processes  at  certain  definite  points,  appear,  according  tc 
Simon,  also  to  have  a  definite  relation  to  acquired  hydromyelu? 
— perhaps  by  a  simple  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  th( 
pia  mater  to  the  periependymal  tissue,  perhaps,  also,  by  mean£ 
of  the  fact  that  shrinking  meningitic  layers  of  adventitious  tis- 
sue, by  their  pulling,  mechanically  cause  the  widening  of  th( 
canal. 

Finally,   obliteration   of  the   central  canal  at  some  poini 

>  Ueber  degenerative  Atrophie  der  Bpinalen  Hinteretrfinge.   Virchow^s  Arch.   Vol 
XXVI.  Case  IV.    1863. 

*  Deux  cas  d'atroph.  muse,  eta  Arch.  d.  Physiol.   II.   1809.    Second  < 

«  Virchow's  Arch.   Vol.  LXIV.   p.  175.  1875. 

«  Arch,  f .  experim.  Pathol,  a.  Phann.   IL   p.  225.   1874. 
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(through  inflammation,  external  pressure,  and  the  like)  may 
lead  to  dilatation  of  the  neighboring  portions. 

Leyden  has  again  recently  sought  to  re-establish  a  more  inti- 
mate relation  between  syringomyelia  and  congenital  hydromye- 
lus.  He  considers  the  two  as  essentially  identical,  basing  his 
opinion  on  the  observation  of  two  two-year-old  children  who 
were  aflfected  with  hydrencephalocele,  and  furthermore  showed 
the  development  of  cavities  in  the  spinal  cord.  Inasmuch  as  he 
does  not  recognize  the  significance  of  the  tumor-like  masses  in 
the  neighborhood  of  such  cavities  as  being  that  of  true  tumors, 
but  regards  them  as  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  ependyma  and  of 
the  neuroglia,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  congenital  hydro- 
myelus  is  the  usual  starting-point  of  the  syringomyelia  arising 
later  in  life,  and  that  even  the  abnormal  cavities  situated  in  the 
posterior  columns  are  merely  remnants,  that  is  to  say,  extensions 
of  the  central  canal,  hampered  in  its  development.  He  considers 
this  view  as  being  supported  by  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  central  canal,  and  thinks  such  cavities  should  be  regarded 
as  portions  of  this  canal  which  were  early  cut  oflf.  This  view 
may  be  the  correct  one  for  a  certain  series  of  cases,  but  can 
hardly  claim  to  hold  good  for  all  cases  of  syringomyelia. 

Tlie  pathologicoanatomical  condition  varies  very  much  in 
different  cases.  Cavities  of  very  variable  length  are  met  with ; 
often  only  of  a  few  millimetres  or  centimetres  in  length,  but  not 
rarely  of  a  length  extending  throughout  the  entire  spinal  cord. 
These  cavities  are  almost  always  more  or  less  centrally  located, 
and  it  is  only  on  more  careful  examination  that  we  can  determine 
their  precise  situation  and  their  relations  to  the  central  canal. 

The  width  of  these  cavities  varies  much— from  one  to  ten  mil- 
limetres, from  the  size  of  a  needle  to  that  of  one's  little  finger. 
Their  form,  on  transverse  section,  is  roundish,  oval,  angular,  sinu- 
ate, etc.  Sometimes  several  cavities  are  found  alongside  of  one 
another.  Their  contents  consist  of  a  fluid  which  is  light  and 
clear,  or  turbid  yellowish,  brownish,  etc. ;  in  many  cases  no  ac- 
curate statement  is  made  on  this  point. 

The  walls  of  the  cavities  may  be  smooth  and  firm,  often  pro* 
vided  with  a  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  or  sometimes  rough, 
ragged,  uneven,  etc..  In  their  vicinity  we  may,  according  to  cir- 
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cumstances,  find  a  hard,  cirrhotic  tlssne  or  gray  degeneration,  oi 
the  various  new  formations  spoken  of  above. 

The  spinal  cord,  as  a  whole,  is  often  maierially  altered  th^ 
by,  thickened,  misshapen ;  but  frequently^  also,  nothing  umiatu* 
tal  eaa  be  noticed  about  it  externally.  On  tiunsverse  section  the 
sabstanee  of  the  spinal  cord  either  appears  simply  crowded  aikd 
pushed  oat  of  place  by  the  syringomyelia,  or  more  or  less  exi»*n* 
girely  destroyed,  partly  throngli  simple  degeneration  and  ar^> 
phy,  partly  through  gray  degeneration,  neoplasms^  extravaa 
tions,  and  the  like. 


t^fmptcmi  qf  Syringomyetia. 


All  experience  thus  far  teaches  that  the  development  of  cavi- 
ties, as  such,  produces  no  sort  of  symptoms  by  which  it  coaldbe 
recogniied  during  life.  In  many  instances  the  syringomyelia  Is 
Oftly  acddetitally  diacotered  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  pr^ 
KBiiBd  BO  sort  of  spinal  symptoms  daring  life,  and  who 
ioiii  mher  disease. 

In  ocber  eisis  tlie  most  manifold  spinal  symptoms  e^V 
puveiaaadpaimlysis^  atrophy  of  muscles,  disturbances  of  sensi* 
bBty  of  vmIkmb  kiiids*  ataxy,  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  etc, 
te  iW  VKist  varied  combinations.  These  are  doubtless  exclQ* 
AxAt  tl»  malts  of  the  primary  alterations  (the  niH>plasm5, 
cfcmaic  mj^BlS^  apoplexy,  etc.)  with  which  the  fomj:t  -  •  ' 
cavrilks  ku  hem  associated  later  and  as  an  accidental  c<^  -  ^ 
No  9|PQcfial  qraiptom,  no  peculiarity  in  tha  course  of| 
complication. 

tbaJk  we  are  at  present  pc^sessed  of  do  mq 
of  syringomyelia  during  life, 
rale  we  shall  act  bi^  able  to  entertain  an^  thing  more  than 
conjectures  on  tbe  sabyeet. 

Consequently  tbere  is  also  no  question  about  prognosis  or 
therapeutics.    The  only  indications  for  tlie  same  are  to  be  foao4j 
in  fundamental  diTwmfro  when  it  is  demonstrated* 
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b.  Saltatory  Spasm. 

Bamberger^  SaUatorischer  Reflexkrampf,  eine  merkwdrdige  Form  yon  Spinalirrita- 
tion.  Wien.  med.  Woch,  1859.  Nr.  4  u.  5. — P,  GuUmann^  Ein  merkwardiger 
Fall  yon  sog.  saltator.  Krfimpfen.  BerL  klin.  Woch.  1867.  Nr.  13.-^1.  Frey, 
Ueber  den  saltator.  Reflexkrampf.  Arch.  f.  Psych,  u.  Nenr.  YL  S.  249.  1875. 
—P.  OuUmanriy  Fall  von  saltator.  Reflcxkr.  Ibid.  VL  S,  678.  1876.— A 
Euleriburg,  Lehrb.  d.  function.   Nervenkrankh.   S.  699.   1871. 

Under  the  name  of  saltatory  spasm  ["  saltatorischer  Krampf  "] 
Bamberger,  in  1859,  first  described  two  remarkable  cases  in 
which,  as  soon  as  the  patients  placed  their  feet  upon  the  floor,  such 
a  lively  clonic  twitching  of  the  lower  extremities  set  in  that  the 
patients  were  thrown  into  the  air  over  and  over  again,  innumer- 
able times — in  other  words,  they  fell  into  a  rapid  and  vehe- 
ment, involuntary  act  of  hopping  and  jumping.  Afterwards  P. 
Guttmann  reported  two  similiar  cases  from  Griesinger's  policlinic, 
and  recently  A.  Prey,  in  communicating  a  valuable  case  from 
Kussmaul's  clinic,  has  worked  up  the  question  in  detail  and 
presented  us  with  a  number  of  suggestive  points. 

The  form  of  disease  under  consideration  is,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  unanimous  view 
of  all  authors,  which  I  also  share,  it  evidently  represents  a 
functional  disturbance  of  the  spine^  I  consider  it  justifiable  briefly 
to  discuss  it  at  this  time. 

Por  the  information  of  the  reader  the  five  cases  thus  far  ob- 
served will  be  narrated  in  outline. 

1.  Observation  of  Bamberger  (Case  1).  A  man  nineteen  years  of  age  bad  been 
taken  sick  with  acute  pneumonia;  during  convalescence  from  the  same,  severe 
spasms,  of  a  remarkable  character,  occurred.  At  the  moment  when  the  patienVi  feet 
touched  the  floor  a  tetanic  rigidity  of  hie  lege  took  plcuse,  accompanied  by  the  tnost  severe 
conaiBiions,  §o  that  the  patient  toai  thrown  into  the  air  ;  this  was  repeated  foith  great 
rapidity  a$  long  a$  the  patient  toas  maintained  in  an  upright  position.  At  the  same 
time  his  face  wasvery  red,  his  hearts  action  much  accelerated ;  he  had  no  pain. 

In  a  lying  or  sitting  posture  there  was  not  the  slightest  anomaly  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  patient  The  sensibility  and  motility  of  the  legs  then  appeared  entirely 
normal.  But  when  his  feet  were  pressed  against  the  foot  of  the  bed  similar 
convulsions  took  place ;  the  spasm  could  also  be  originated  by  tickling  the  soles  of 
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hu/eet,  and  then  it  sometimes  extended  to  Uic  ftrm. 
the  vertebra?. 

In  the  further  course  of  the  cmfle,  white  the  reflex  ezeitAbilitj  of 
tremities  still  increaaedf  twitchmgs  of  the  face  %\so  set  in,  as  wc41  &a  mcren 
heart's  action,  dyapnosa,  oecilUting  movements  of  the  iris,  etc* 

The  administration  of  morphine  seemed  to  have  a  decided Ij  favorable  effect 
the  8i>a9m,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  recovery  took  place, 

2.  Observation  of  Bamberger  (Case  2).  A  hpst<rieal  wamast,  thirty  years  of  ( 
suffering  from  chlorosis  and  cardialgia,  and  com  plaining  of  a  great  general  i 
of  weariness.  One  day  when  she  got  up,  the  same  £.]>a£ms  were  noticed  in  heri 
the  first  cose.  A9  »o<fn  OM  hffr/eet  touched  the  floor  §he  wa§  at  onm  turned  ittia  ^ 
Qtkd  t/tU  leas  rfp^aUd  09  Umff  tu  ihe  mtUnUiinsd  tha  nprighi  po4tur4.  Her  face  wl 
the  same  time  distorted  into  an  anxious  expression  and  th«  heart*a  acti€»D  wiai 
tumultuous.  The  spasm  also  extended  as  far  up  as  her  head  ;  after  the  attac 
certain  rigidity  remained,  accompanied  by  slight  twitchings,  for  a  quarter  q{ 
hour  after  the  patient  was  put  to  bed. 

Motility  and  BensiHUttj  9etmed  normal.  Tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet  oM 
forth  no  reflex  action.  On  pressiog  tlie  feet  against  the  foot  of  the  bed  twitrJiil 
occurred  only  in  the  upper  half  of  tlie  body.  Kothii^  else  |?articiilarly  abootl 
was  reco*i[nized.  1 

Subsequently  excitability  was  still  further  increased,  to  sink  again  bom  J 
then  to  remain  stationary.  At  a  later  period  all  sorts  of  hysterical  forms  of  tfi 
were  developed.     The  salttvtory  spasm  did  not  disappear  until  after  quite  a  whili 

3.  Observation  of  Guttmann.  A  man  forty-six  years  of  age.  Sixteirti  ji 
before,  he  had  fever  with  con^fstion  ofths  head  and  haUucinathns,     Ar 

liad  had  frequent  repetitions  of  this  congestion^  with  shooting  pninib  ^  il 

Three  years  ago  he  had  the  same  pains  again,  followed  by  trembling  in  the  lim 
first  in  tlic  left  foot  on  walking,  then  also  in  tlie  right ;  at  that  time,  alreadytbirl 
saltatory  spasm,  which  was  sometimes  stronger,  sometimes  weaker,  but  on  the  wb 
gradually  grew  worse.  Now  there  is  i>ery  %cell-marhtd  bounding  as  soon  qm  dupsU 
touches  th^  floor  unless  he  has  a  strong  support  for  bis  arms.  He  hjtnuff  inis  liUl 
with  grmi  fm'cf  and  rapidity ;  his  head  and  trunk  are,  at  the  same  time*  heat  hk 
ward,  thereby  putting  him  in  danger  of  falling  upon  his  back*  He  also  fsfl 
Kvere  patu  at  such  times,  with  a  sense  of  oppression.  The  spasms  arceqiedif 
leverc!  in  the  mornings  towards  evening  they  often  disappear  altogether.  Fryckfl 
disturbarjeci  especially  favor  their  occurrence.  The  attacks  arc  generally  preeed 
by  a  sort  of  aura  in  the  form  of  a  painful  drawing  sensation  in  the  legs  aad  bi 
as  far  up  as  the  back  of  the  head.  He  complains  of  pain  along  the  sptnc;  ■! 
aomet lines  of  panesthesia. 

Objectively,  semibility  seems  to  be  normtd.  The  spinous  prae^sam  sf  mrnriS^^ 
tebng  ars  tsnder  ^n  pressure^  and  severe  pressure  on  these  is  somcitmcs  capsUt^ 
originatTns;  a  rudimentary  attack.  Cutaneous  irritation  0/  the  solss  sf  tksfi^\ 
itithout  ffect>  The  spasms  only  occur  at  certain  times;  diiring  tlie  Interrtli  4 
patient  can  walk  about,  stamp  on  the  floor,  eta,  without  Inducing  an  attack* 
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All  therapeutic  interference  proved  unaYniling'*  The  patient  kept  his  trouble 
QDchnDged  (with  the  aum,  and  influenced  by  psychical  OLcitement]  until  his  deatlt, 
ifhicb  followed  five  yeiirs  later  from  typhoid  fever. 

4-  ObservatioD  of  Prey.  A  man  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  been  Tery  much 
ndliced  by  previous  diseases^  suffered  for  two  monthB  from  rlieumatie  pains  in  both 
legs  mod  in  the  left  arm^  which  have  grown  stiff  and  weak.  At  a  lat^r  period  trem- 
htin^  set  in  when  motions  were  executed,  first  m  the  right  leg,  then  in  the  left  arm. 
The  trembling  assumed  a  more  and  more  convulsive  character,  and  after  fourteen 
days  /filiy  devtlop^d  »pasms  were  present.  On  passive  and  active  muscular  move- 
menu  severe  clonic  spasms,  starting  from  the  left  arm,  which  is  In  a  state  of  moder- 
ately flexed  contracture,  show  themselves  in  that  arm»  throwing  the  entire  extremity 
upward  with  great  violence  about  three  hundred  times  in  a  minute;  then  tliey  pa^a 
over  to  the  right  arm  and  enact  just  the  same  scene  there-,  H  the  left  arm  is  held 
up  still  longer,  the  spasms  now  pass  to  the  right  leg,  and  fiimlly  to  the  left  leg. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  intensity  of  the  spasms  abates,  and  they  disappear  again 
gradually  in  the  reverse  order  from  that  in  which  they  arose.  All  attempts  to  pro- 
duce the  spasms  by  purely  ent^ neons  IrritMitm  were  nnamiilinfj, 

Quito  tiiQ  same  state  of  things  existed  in  the  right  l^.  This  showed  distinct 
illiucuhir  tension;  on  the  attempt  to  make  active  or  passive  movements,  severe 
dome  twitchings  (about  300  times  in  a  minute)  set  up  in  this  leg,  which  at  once 
piued  to  the  left  leg,  then  to  the  left  arm,  and  finally  to  the  right  arm,  graduolly 
iHmppearing  again  in  the  reverse  order.  Here,  too,  the  spasm  coukl  not  be  called 
forth  by  irritation  of  the  skin  alone,  nor  by  pressure  upon  the  sole,  as  long  as  the 
foot  was  not  moved. 

If  the  patient  attempts  to  stand  on  the  floor,  at  mmu  a§  the  moUb  of  Mm  fui  Uvch 
M  h^  i*  thrown  into  the  air  ttith  great  force  hy  clonic  spanm  of  the  mnicU$  of  the  calf, 
bich  at  first  occurs  in  both  calves  at  once  and  afterwards  becomes  alternating,  so 
Hiot  a  very  curious  tripping  tt/yt,  of  extreme  rapidity,  results.  At  the  same  time  tliere 
»  intense  pain  in  tiic  legs.     As  soon  as  the  patient  sits  dawn,  the  spasms  cease. 

Mb  ditiurhances  of  $eji9ihility.  Electrical  excitability  normal.  ModeraU  atrophy 
'the  muMcUs, 

A  singular  fact  was  observed,  viz. :  that  the  most  violent  spasmB  could  be 
qnickty  quieted  by  pressure  upon  the  bellies  of  the  muscles  of  the  left  arm  and 
forearm  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  elbow  (control  of  reflex  action).  The  same 
tbtng  was  time  of  the  right  leg  through  pressure  on  the  quadriceps  femoris  a  little 

jvr  the  knee, 

Tlio  malady  underwent  no  improvement  under  the  use  of  various  remedies* 

5.  Observation  of  Guttraaun:  A  soldier,  nineteen  yeara  old,  was  taken  sick  with 
clizzincas,  headache,  great  sensitiveness  of  the  spinal  column  and  cramjis  in  his  feet. 
TTw  manifestations  quickly  increased.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  tu  soan  as  ifte  pa- 
tieni  is  set  up  alone  on  the  floor  he  is  at  once  thrown  into  the  air,  and  this  is  repeated 
iih  increasing  frequency  and  violence  of  the  movements  until,  after  afme  minuteSt  the 
nti^mt  threatens  to  sink  to  the  ground  exhauited.  At  the  same  time  he  has  pain  in 
tbe  lower  ejttremities,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspncea  and  a  red  face.    The  clonic 
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spasms  arc  confined  to  the  musics  of  the  leg  and  thigh ;  til  the  rcmAiniDg  musda 
of  the  bi>dy  arc  free  In  the  fitting  posture^  when  the  soles  of  the  feet  totich  tht 
ground,  epasma  also  set  m,  but  more  feebly,  in  the  form  of  a  eimeuUimt  tnmar  if 
tfuffeet.  If  the  ^U  a/one  foot  is  tapped  with  the  finger,  as  in  percnssitiii,  the  dmk 
twitch  I ngs  arc  at  once  set  up ;  on  strong  i^ercus^ionf  thej  are  developed  eren  in 
both  legs.  The  same  thing  occurs  on  pressing  the  feet  against  the  foot  of  the  1 
The  tvvitchings  cannot  be  aroused  through  any  other  portion  of  the  1)ody. 

JVii  dUturbanc€$  vftmnhilUy  and  none  of  mobiUti/  in  the  lower  extirtDiiiiea 
ipinal  column  was  painful  on  pressure  in  three  places. 

In  the  course  of  a  year,  gradual  improrement  set  in. 


These  are  the  only  cases  thus  far  known  in  Uterattiiv,  in 
which  the  sjTnptom  of  '*  saltatory  spasra'"  has  so  far  stood  in 

the  for^groimd  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  special  notice.     Simi- 
lar conditions  of  enormously  increased  reflex  excitability 
alhidod  to,  here  and  there,  in  the  pathology  of  the  spinal  coij 
and  yet  only  in  cases  that  pr<?sented  much  more  severe  and  co 
plicated  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.     From  more  I'ecent  litt 
ture  I  mention,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Mosengeil/  in  whid 
after  a  tninniatic  injury  of  the  spinal  column,  a  very  high  dt' 
of  increase  of  reflex  excitability  was  developed,  together  with 
eimiiltaneons  paralysis.    A  recently  published  case  of  Chonppell 
no  doubi:  also  belongs  in  tliis  category,  even  though  it  is 
entirely  identical  with  '* saltatory  spasm."     The  case  is  tliatj 
a  man  forty  3'ears  of  age  who  has  been  diseased  for  ten  ye 
without  change.    When  he  begins  to  walk  nothing  abnormal 
be  noticed,  but  when  he  has  walked  thirty  to  forty  yaixls 
extensors  of  his  legs  and  thighs  contract  powerful I}^  and  sn 
denly  so  that  the  patient  makes  a  leap  that  raises  liim  some  eij 
or  ten  inches  from  the  ground.     Then  the  muscles  remain 
tracted,  the  limbs  are  cold,  hard,  and  painful.     This  conditio 
lasts  about  a  minute.    If  the  patient  goes  on  walking  this  att 
either  recurs  again  soon  or  he  may  walk  great  distances  withoot 
noticing  anythiuE:  more* 


'  Berl  klin.  Wocheaschrift.  JS75.   No.  43.  p.  588, 

'  Contractare  den  membrGa  mf^^rieurea  proYoqni'e  pftr  la  iwf^w^ji^     QttL  tobL  ^ 
Paris,  1877.  No.  11.  p.  138.     Soc.  d  Biolog. 
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The  foregoing  five  cases  have  this  chai-acteristic  in  commoiij 
that  in  all  there  ivas  a  oery  exlraoTdtiiary  ineream  of  reflex  ex- 
citabiUtyy  bid  only  in  certahi  nerm-iracts  ;  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  same,  on  standing  upy  or  on  touching  the  sole  of  the  foot  to 
thefivor^  a  singular  spasm  occur Sy  which  has  been  T.ery  appro- 
priaidy  designated  as  ^'saltatory ;''  and  linally,  tbat  this  in- 
treated  reflex  excitability  appeared  as  an  isolated  fact^  without 
any  other  or  with  but  insignificant  spinal  symptoms ;  that,  in 
particular,  there  was  no  serious  paralysis. 

An  elevation  of  reflex  excitability,  even  to  a  very  astonishing 
degree,  is  by  no  means  a  rare  manifestation  in  the  pathology  of 
the  spinal  cord;  this  can  be  demonstrated  in  every  instance  of 
myelitis  from  compression,  in  every  higli  grade  of  spastic  spinal 
paralysis,  and  several  other  forms  of  spinal  disease.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  genemlly  associated  with  paralysis  and  other  severe 
gpinal  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  almost  isolated  and 
quite  prepondei'ating  occurrence  of  increased  retlex  excitability 
is  c-ertaiuly  very  mre,  and  proves  that  the  rellex  apparatus  as 
Well  as  the  tracts  that  control  reflex  action  are  certainly  but 
rarely  diseased  alone.  But  it  likewise  appears,  from  the  above 
cases  of  saltatory  spasm,  that  such  isolated  or  well-nigh  isolated 
disease  may  yet  occur. 

The  method  of  action  of  saltatory  spasm  has  something  very 
peculiar  about  it  ;  this  being  thrown  upAvards  as  soon  as  one's 
feet  touch  the  floor,  this  severe  spasm  of  hopping,  wliich  puts  the 
whole  body  in  motion  with  great  mpidity,  is  extremely  cliarac- 
teristic  ;  it  constitutes  the  most  prominent  symptom  and  belongs 
to  all  cases  of  the  disease,  although  in  some  instances  various 
other  spasmodic  manifestations  are  also  reported. 

With  regard  to  the  true  essence  and  the  starting-point  of  this 
peculiar  cramp  we  are  not  yet  altogether  in  the  clear,  in  spite  of 
the  careful  observation  of  cases,  and  in  sf»ite  of  the  peculiarly 
accui-ate  examinations  of  Frey.  It  Js  a  pity  that,  at  that  time, 
the  reflex  excitability  of  tendons  was  unknown.  Although  Gutt- 
mann  believes  that  no  relation  can  lie  established  betw^een  this 
and  saUiitory  spasm,  yet  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  idea  that  the 
tendons  are  the  very  parts  that  must  decidedly  have  something 
to  do  with  these  spasms.   At  least  in  Prey's  case  it  was  positively 
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demonstrated  that  the  reflex  action  did  not  originate  in  the  ski 
Frey  regards  it  as  due  to  the  tension  and  stretching  of  the  mi 
cles,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  tendons  were  not  at  t 
same  time  also  sti-etclied  and  irritated.  Tlie  fact  that  in  eevei 
cases  pressing  the  feet  against  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  that 
Guttmann's  case  tapping  on  tlie  sole  of  the  foot  (sic/)  areas 
the  reflex  spasm,  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  my  opinion.  T 
well-known  doi*sal  clonic  spasm  of  the  feet  in  its  higher  gradi 
in  which  both  legs  fall  into  a  lively  convulsive  trembling  (/rq 
dation  epileptoide)  must,  in  my  opinion,  bear  a  very  great  ] 
semblance  to  saltatory  spasm,  and  I  can  readily  imagine  that  t 
patients  who  show  this  phenomenon  would  also  develop  sail 
tory  spasm  if  it  were  possible  to  set  them  on  their  feet  and  ke 
them  standing  r  but  they  are  generally  the  victims  of  seve 
paraplegia.  These  considerations  at  all  events  inspire  the  wii 
in  future  cases  more  accurately  to  test  the  question  of  whetfa 
saltatory  spasm  does  not  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  refl( 
excitability  of  tendons— whether  it  does  not  represent  an  increa 
— certainly  to  a  very  high  degree — of  dorsal  clonic  spasm  of  tl 
feet.  At  the  same  time,  Bamberger's  first  case  seems  to  she 
that  the  reflex  action  may  also  originate  in  the  skin  ;  this,  ho^ 
ever,  is  in  part  also  true  of  dorsal  clonic  spasm,  and  may  I 
explained  in  other  ways. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  phenomenon 
really  nothing  else  than  a  reflex  spasm  ;  this  appears,  to  a  der 
onstration,  from  all  observations,  and  quite  particularly  from  tl 
case  of  Frey,  in  which  the  subsidence  of  the  reflex  manifestatioi 
followed  in  quite  a  typical  manner.  The  fact,  too,  of  the  checl 
ing  of  the  reflex  action  by  strong  mechanical  irritation  of  tl 
structures  lying  beneath  the  skin  may  also  be  understood  in  tl 
same  sense. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  all  cases  to  deal  with  a  peculiar  far 
of  spasm  caused  hy  extraordinarily  increased  reflex  excitabilii 
qf  the  spinal  cordy  and  principally  localized  in  certain  nerv 
tracts. 

But  does  this  constitute  a  distinctive,  well-characterized  for 
of  spasm,  perhaps  somewhat  similar  to  tetanus,  or  is  it  only  oi 
—certainly  very  striking  and  remarkable,  but  yet  single — sym] 
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of  disease  which  may  occur  in  \^arious  affections  of  the 
inal  cord  I 

For  tlie  present  I  should  ho  more  disposed  to  accept  the  latter 
temative.  Just  as  is  the  case  with  ataxy,  with  muscular  ten- 
on, with  partial  paralyses  of  sensation,  and  many  other  things, 
so  saltatory  spasni  might  also  only  be  a  peculiar  symptom  be- 
longing to  the  localization  of  diseased  processes  in  quite  definite 
portions  of  the  coiti.  Whether  this  symptom  can  be  the  main 
and  essential  one  in  a  certain  definite  form  of  disease ;  whether 
it  will,  therefore,  be  possible,  in  tlio  future,  to  gather  togetht*r 
caaes  of  this  increased  reflex  excitability  under  the  name  of  ''sal- 
tatory spasm/'  taking  only  the  purest  cases  and  those  most  free 
from  other  manifestations  ;  can  only  be  determined  by  future  in- 
vestigations* And  in  these  it  would  be  desimble  to  give  special 
prominence  to  the  more  accurate  study  of  retlex  action  itself  and 

starting-points,  and  to  settling  theqnestion,  so  far  as  possible, 

all  other  concomitant  manifestations. 

The  cases  at  present  before  us,  although  they  are  bound 
together  by  the  common  symptom  of  **  saltatory  spasm,"  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  the  same  in  kind  and  belonging  to  a 
definite  form  of  disease.  One  case  (Bamberger  s  2d)  is  decidedly 
of  hysterical  origin  ;  in  another  (that  of  Frey)  the  paresis,  the 
contractures,  and  the  atropliy  that  were  present,  speak  in  favor 
of  tlie  existence  of  chronic  myelitis ;  in  the  other  tlii'ee  cases 
(Bamberger  3  1st,  Guttmann's  1st  and  2d)  no  other  spinal  fonc- 
tious  seemed,  to  any  considerable  degree,  affected  ;  sensibility 
and  motility  were  quite  norniaL  In  these  cases  it  would  at  least 
seem  natunil  to  regard  them  as  peculiar  forms  of  disease,  whose 
main  symptom  was  the  saltatory  spasm.  They  would  constitute 
the  germ  of  a  subsequent  more  accurate  array  of  eases  of  this 
form  of  disease. 

The  main  causes  of  this  disease  would  seera  to  be  previous 
illnesses,  debilitating  inttnences,  neuropathic  disturbances. 

The  distribution  of  the  spasms  differs  very  much  in  individual 
cases;  sometimes  they  are  confined  to  tlie  legs ;  sometimes  they 
also  extend  to  the  back,  the  neck,  and  face,  even  to  the  organs 
of  circulation  and  respiration,  and  to  the  pupils.  In  all  cases 
the  arms  remained  free  during  the  actual  saltatory  spasm,  and 
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could  be  used  by  the  patient  for  ]iis  support.  The  spasm  wa 
almost  always  accompauied  by  lively  pain  in  the  legs.  In  oni 
instance  the  spasm  occurred  only  on  standing  ;  in  others  it  couk 
also  l)e  calhHl  forth  by  appropriate  irritation  when  lying  down 
Psy(;hical  influences  could  be  shown  in  a  number  of  instance 
either  to  favor  or  to  control  the  spasm. 

After  giving  the  above  reports  of  all  the  known  cases,  it  i 
not  necessary  further  to  delineate  the  picture  of  the  disease 
The  diagnosis  of  saltatory  spasm  will,  as  a  rule,  be  easy,  oi 
a(!count  of  the  extremely  characteristic  occurrence  of  the  hop 
ping  movements  as  soon  as  the  feet  touch  the  floor. 

As  regards  the  therapeutics  of  this  manifestation,  no  greal 
results  can  yet  be  shown.  In  most  instances  all  possible  tliera* 
peutic  measures  (warm  baths,  cold  sponging,  ice  to  the  back,  gal- 
vanism, arsenic,  i(Klido  and  bromide  of  potassium,  etc.)  proved 
entirely  ineffective ;  the  trouble  remained  stationary,  or  ran  its 
course  to  a  favorable  termination,  apparently  uninfluenced  by 
therapeutic  measures.  Only  in  the  first  case  of  Bamberger  did 
the  administration  of  morphine  seem  to  exert  a  decidedly  bene- 
ii(ual  influence  on  the  spasm. 

The  treatment  of  this  peculiar  condition  is  therefore  still  to 
b(5  discovered.  It  might  be  desirable,  fii-st  of  all,  to  keep  our  eye 
on  trials  of  bromide  of  potassium,  calabar  bean,  ergotine,  and 
atropia  (see  this  Vol.,  p.  189). 


0.  Tonio  BvMMmi  TCrampil  in  Huiolef  Capable  of  Volnntary  Hovement 

Charle$  Belly  Affections  of  tho  Volantary  Nerves.  Physiological  and  Pathological 
Investigations  of  the  Nervous  System.  Gkrman  by  Romberg,  1882.  p.  867.— 
M.  Benedirt,  Ueber  spontane  u.  reflector.  Muskelspann.  a.  Muakelstane. 
Deutsche  Klin.  1804.  Nr.  80-84.— Elektrothcrapie.  a  184  ff.  lSOS.—Leydsn, 
Klinik  u.  s.  w.  I.  8.  128.  1874.-^.  Thotnun,  Tonische  Krflmpfe  in  willkQrlich 
))cwcglichen  Muskeln  in  Folgc  von  ererbter  psychischer  Dispoaition.  Arch.  f. 
Psych,  u.  Ncrv.  VI.  8.  702.  1876.— -4.  Sesligmueller,  Ton.  Krfimpfc  in  wilk. 
bewegL  Muskeln  (Muskelhypertrophie  ?).  Dcutsch.  med.  Woch.  1876.  Nr.  33 
u.  84. 

After  attention  had  been  directed  for  a  long  time  to  certain 
conditions  of  7nuscular  rigidity  which  occur  in  some  diseases  of 
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;he  spinal  cord,  and  also  iu  other  nervous  affections,  cases  were 
more  recently  described  by  J,  Tbomsen  and  Seeligmueller  in 
which  such  muscular  tension  and  regular  tonic  spasmts,  on  volun- 
tary motion,  formed  almost  the  only  demonstrable  manifestations 
of  disease.  These  were,  cases  that  probably  depended  on  a  con- 
genital anomaly  of  the  nervous  system  that  Oi:curred  repeatedly 
in  one  and  the  same  family,  and  were  hei^ditary  through  seveiul 
generations — cases  which  caused  the  individuals  thus  attacked 
t  annoyance,  and  often  led  to  their  being  falsely  judged  and 
njnstly  treated. 

As  these  cases  are  of  decided  practical  importance,  and  may 
acquire  the  most  serious  significance  to  the  individual — in  case 
of  his  being  subject  to  military  duty^  for  instance— and  as  they 
are,  furthermore,  probably  of  spinal  origin,  they  will  here  be 
briefly  noticed. 

We  will  first,  as  a  sample  of  this  peculiar  disturbance,  com- 
mnnicate  the  case  very  fully  investigated  and  described  by 
Seeligraueller. 


■rea 


Hicbard  Kroitzsch^  a  recrait,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  had  well-nigh  driven  bia 
driU-sergeant  to  despair,  because  he  could  not  learn  to  handle  liis  musket  with 
auytbing  like  tbe  requisite  rapidity  and  precisian^  and^  furthermore,  repeatedly  let 
his  piece  fall,  in  the  midst  of  the  driU,  or  even  fell  to  the  ground  hiniBelf.  without 
Icsiog  consciousness.  The  recruit  stated  that  a  cerkun  itiffness  and  tension  in  hi$ 
arm*  and  Uga,  especially  after  long  rest  of  the  extremities,  preteiiied  the  rapid  and 
praeiss  carrying  out  of  tJie  mopsinenU,  An  older  BiBter  suffers  from  the  same 
affection. 

"tlie  patient  has  been  affected  with  this  trouble  fr&m  hU  earliest  chihllutod,  lie 
ncTer  could  execute  rapid  movements ;  was  prevented  for  this  reason  from  ]>ecom- 
itig  a  waiter,  and  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  sedentary  occupation.  Ttie  sttffnesi  if 
Tery  great  after  sitting  still  for  a  considerable  lime,  and  also  on  getting  up  in  the 
morning.  It  is  claimed  that  hU  eHremiiieM  aluaya  grout  more  *ypj/U,  and  ars  und^T 
h^t^gr  o&ntrol  after  prolonged  movetnent ;  this  also  proved  to  be  the  case  after  drilling 
for  a  long  time.  His  speech  is  also  somewhat  hesitating.  Ilia  legs  and  forearms 
often  have  the  subjective  sensation  of  being  asleep  and  of  formication.  No  pain 
and  never  any  cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

Objective  examination  showed  a  man  of  medium  stature,  with  but  a  slight  layer  of 
fat,  but  with  well  dovelopedi  and  in  part  even  athletic,  muacleft,  Tlie  domain  of  the 
facial  nerve  and  the  tongue  were  nomial  Speech  good.  There  was  no  tenderness 
on  pn^ssure  over  the  spinal  column,  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  the  eitremities.  Beflex 
movemeDt  on  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet  increased* 
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There  was  an  enarmoui  tUveloptnetit  of  tingle  symmetrical  graup9  offnutdee^  thtt 
of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  quadriceps  and  trapezius  muscles,  the  glutaei»  the  bicrp 
muscles,  etc  The  measurements  given  showed  an  unusual  size  of  the  individui 
parts.  This  massive  development  is  comparatively  uniform  for  the  upper  and  lowc 
extremities.  There  is  considerable  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spini 
column.  Skin  and  panniculus  normal.  Almost  all  the  muscles  show  an  unnei 
hnotiby  $urfaee,  which  becomes  more  distinct  on  motion.  Tlie  muscles  feel  <m  har 
as  boards,  especially  when  they  are  sot  in  action,  when  they  swell  up  into  knott 
^  ridges.    Tliis  is  also  the  case  when  they  are  irritated,  meehanieally  or  eledriadli 

On  tapping  over  them,  the  parts  affected  at  once  contract  into  firm  maaacst  standin 
out  in  relief.  The  same  thing  takes  place  on  irritation  with  the  foradic  cuimi 
and  it  appears,  furthermore,  that  the  tetanus  thus  called  forth  continues  dif*propO! 
tionatcly  long  (five  seconds  and  more)  after  the  action  of  the  faradic  irritation  hi 
ceased.  The  same  manifestations  were  also  called  forth  through  a  strong  galvanJ 
current. 

In  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm  and  shoulder  there  were  distinct  ^rillar  era 
traetioM,  The  active  movabUity  of  the  extremities  did  not  appear  to  he  materiall 
disturbed,  during  the  examination — only  the  rotation  of  the  shoulder-joint  was 
little  slow  and  hesitating.  Considerable  obstacles  were  opposed  to  passive  motion  i 
most  of  the  joints,  particularly  the  knee-joint.  There  were  no  disturbances  of  cc 
ordination.  Climbing  stairs  was  executed  with  the  legs  somewhat  spread.  N 
muscular  tetanus  could  bo  called  forth  by  compression  of  the  trunks  of  the  nerve 
or  arteries.  The  galvanic  and  faradic  excitability  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  provei 
to  be  quite  normal. 

Seeligmucller  was  induced  to  report  the  preceding  case  bj  thf 
description  which  Dr.  J.  Thomsen  had  given  of  this  peculiar  foni 
of  disease.  Thomsen  Iiimself  lias  suffered  from  the  affectioii 
since  his  j^outli,  and  has  demonstrated  its  existence  in  liis  qwi 
children,  in  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  his  ancestors,  inclnd 
ing  numerous  cases,  and  running  through  not  less  than  fooi 
generations. 

The  description  which  he  gives,  somewhat  concisely,  of  him- 
self and  of  one  of  his  sons  who,  by  reason  of  the  imperfect  judg- 
ment formed  concerning  his  case,  had  to  suffer  mnch  at  the 
Iiands  of  the  military  surgeons,  agrees  in  all  essential  poinU 
with  Seeligmueller's  case. 

The  difficulty  begins  in  earliest  youth  ;  Thomsen  was  able,  in 
part,  to  recognize  it  in  his  children  even  in  the  cradle.  It  con- 
sists in  a  deficiency  in  the  influence  of  the  will  on  the  muscles, 
which  fall  into  a  state  of  rigidity  and  stiffness,  and  even  into 
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>mplete  tonic  spasm  wlien  tliey  attempt  to  obey  the  will.  This 
lj>pt»ars  the  mor^  prominently  the  more  powerfully  patienia 
IXert  their  will  to  overcome  tlie  obstacle,  the  more  they  are  ob- 
served^ or  ai-e  the  subjecta  of  psychical  excitement  generally. 
This  condition  may  become  so  extreme  that  patients  fall  to  the 
ground  and  tumble  around  helpless  until  the  spasm  abates.  On 
the  receipt  of  sudden  severe  psychical  impressions  a  sudden 
painful  sensation  shoots  through  all  the  voluntary  muscles. 
Low  temperature,  taking  cold,  and  all  conditions  of  disease  in- 
crease the  evil,  warmth  and  movement  diminish  it.  The  sphinc- 
ters are  not  involved.  When  the  patients  once  get  agoing^  and 
the  will  has  attained  its  influence  over  the  muscles,  then  they  are 
as  capable  of  movement  as  w^ell  people. 

No  other  disturbances  of  any  kind  are  to  be  observed.  Psy- 
chically these  people  are  well,  although  the  fear  of  betraying 
their  condition  before  people,  and  the  wish  to  conceal  it»  rule 
them  and  influence  their  character.  There  is  nothing  abnormal 
to  be  found  in  their  corporal  condition;  the  muscular  system, 
particularly,  may  be  quite  admirable  and  w^ell  developed.  In 
Rostock  they  excised  a  piece  of  muscle  from  Thomsen's  son 
and  found  it  perfectly  normal. 

The  heredity  of  the  trouble  is  very  remarkable,  as  is  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  Thomsen's  family.  The  great-grandmother 
of  Dr.  Tbomsen  died  of  puerperal  mania,  and  her  two  sisters 
were  afterwards  psychically  diseased.  His  grandfather  w^as  also 
mentally  weak.  Of  liis  four  children,  two  had  the  stiffness  to  a 
igh  degree,  the  other  two  (including  Thomsen's  mother),  to  but 
,  flight  degree.  Among  the  children  of  this  generation,  the  evil, 
>  well  as  conditions  of  psychical  weakness,  was  very  wide-spread ; 
of  thirteen  cliildren  borne  by  the  mother  of  Thomsen,  seven  suf- 
fered from  this  rigidity.  Among  the  thirty-six  descendants  of 
>r,  Thomsen  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  on  the  other  hand, 
>ut  six  suffer  from  this  complaint.  Pour  of  his  own  livo  sons 
have  the  disease.  This  is,  therefore,  a  very  classical  example  of 
'^neuropathic  encumbrance"  [''neuropathischer  Belastung"]  in 
a  family. 

I  furthennore  find  a  case  in  Leyden  (I  c.)  which  plainly  be- 
longs here,  and  some  details  of  which  I  wish  to  mention,  as  it 
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may  serve  in  certain  respects  to  complete  the  description  ol 
Seeligmueller. 

A  merchant,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  whose  brother  suffers  from  a  nmilai 
muscular  afiFection,  and  whoso  muscles  are  developod  in  quite  an  athletic  manner 
shows  a  striking  stiffness  in  all  his  movements,  which  he  has  had  from  his  earlies 
youth.  Individual  groups  of  muscles  do  not  promptly  obey  the  will,  and,  when  i 
certain  movement  is  intended,  come  to  a  stand-still  half  way  in  a  state  of  tetania 
rigidity.  His  speech  is  slow  and  awkward,  as  are  also  the  movements  of  the  tongue 
Some  of  the  motions  of  the  eyes,  and  of  those  muscles  controlled  by  the  facia 
nerve,  are  also  sluggish.  If  the  patient  clenches  his  fist  powerfully  it  is  impos 
I  Bible  for  him  to  extend  his  fingers  again  immediately;  this  is  accomplished  bui 

^^  slowly,  as  if  he  had  to  overcome  a  serious  obstacle.    After  these  attempts  have  heei 

i  repeated  a  number  of  times  the  movements  are  accomplished  more  easily.    TIm 

I  same  manifestations  occur  in  the  lower  extremities,  etc.    Aside  from  this  the  patieni 

f '  is  perfectly  well.    The  malady  remained  uninfluenced  by  any  treatment 

{ 

In  Benedict,  too,  there  are  some  observations  in  which  this 
»  appearance  of  muscular  stiffness  stood  out  in  a  very  prominent 

r  manner.    Tiiis  is  particularly  true  of  observation  No.  88,  in  his 

.  **  Electrotherapy,"  while  observation  No.  86  doubtless  represents 

a  somewhat  more  complicated,  but,  in  certain  respects,  a  similar 
\  case. 

Charles  Bell,  too,  has  undoubtedly  seen  the  affection  here  dis- 
cussed, and  has  described  it — even  though  in  quite  hasty  lines— in 
that  portion  of  his  celebrated  work  cited  above. 

I  myself  very  recently  observed  a  case  which,  at  least,  gave 
indications  of  quite  similar  manifestations.  The  patient,  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  came  to  me  on  account  of  symptoms  indicating 
multiple  sclerosis  in  process  of  development,  and  stated  that  from 
Ills  youth  up  he  had  been  the  butt  of  his  comrades  on  account 
of  his  being  so  stiff  and  unhandy.  He  had  always  felt  a  cramp- 
like stiffness  in  his  limbs  whenever  he  endeavored  to  use  them 
rapidly,  especially  if  he  was  being  observed  by  others.  This  was 
noticeable  in  rising  from  a  chair,  in  going  up  stairs,  etc. ;  if  he 
took  a  firm  hold  of  any  slender  object  with  his  hands,  he  was 
unable  to  let  go  of  it  again  immediately,  etc.  This  condition  was 
wors(»  in  the  cold.  AVhen  once  started  in  walking  his  movements 
followed  much  more  easily. 

Signs  of  these  conditions  are  often  enough  met  with  in  per- 
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ns  with  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  bufc  then  they  are  always 
plicated  with  other  and  more  severe  spinal  symptoms.  This 
peculiar  stiffness  and  awkwardness  of  motion,  and  the  fact  tliat 
many  patients  walk  and  move  worse  when  they  are  being  ob- 
served, are  known  to  every  experienced  physician* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  almost  isolated  occurrence  of  these 
disturbances,  as  it  appears  in  the  cases  given  above,  is  certainly 
a  mrity,  though  it  might  be  worthy  of  the  special  attention  of 
military  surgeons* 

Briefly  stated^  the  picture  of  the  disease,  as  based  upon  tlie 
scanty  material  at  hand,  is  about  as  follows : 

From  their  earliest  youth — doubtless,  as  a  rulPj  under  the 
influence  of  hereditary  conveyance— these  patients  suffer  under  a 
peculiar  disturbance  of  movement,  which  is  but  rarely  developed 
for  the  first  time  in  adults.  This  distnrbance  of  movement  con- 
sists in  a  peculiar  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  which  are 
intended  to  be  set  in  action  by  the  will ;  a  stiflFness  which  may 
increase  to  a  regular  tonic  cramp,  so  that  movements  are  entirely 
hindered,  the  patients  fall  to  the  ground,  etc.  Just  as  the  vol- 
untary contraction  of  the  muscles  is  opposed  by  a  strong  internal 
obstacle,  so  the  termination  of  a  contraction  that  has  once  set  in 
also  follows  but  slowly^  as  if  overcoming  an  obstacle  ;  the  con- 
tractions which  were  accomplished  with  difficulty  persist  long — 
patients  cannot  at  once  let  go  of  articles  which  thpy  have  seized 
firmly*  It  is  only  when,  after  repeated  powerful  efforts  of  the 
will,  the  tracts  for  motor  excitation  seem,  as  it  were,  to  have 

ome  trve  again,  that  movements  follow  with  inci^easing  fi*ee- 
om  and  ease,  and  are  but  little  to  be  distinguished  from  healthy 
movements.  Psychical  influences,  sudden  mental  impressions, 
tlie  effort  of  paying  attention,  the  presence  of  strangers,  cold, 
etc*,  act  unfavorably  on  the  condition  ;  wai-mth,  moderate  move- 
ment, a  good  state  of  mind,  a  high  degree  of  self-confidence, 
relieve  it.  Aside  from  this  these  patients  are  well ;  their  bodily 
and  mental  functions  are  accomplished  normally;  their  muscular 
system  may  be  admirably  developed  and  even  capable  of  accom- 
plishing a  large  amount  of  labor.  Sometimes  (always  ?)  tension 
of  muscles  takes  place  on  making  passive  movement,  and  on 
mechanical  and  electrical  irritation  of  the  muscles  strikingly 
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powerful  tonic  contractions  of  the  same  set  in.  With  all  this 
such  patients  are  unfit  for  many  of  tlie  duties  of  daily  life  anc 
for  the  exercise  of  various  callings,  and  above  all  are  unqualifiec 
for  military  duty. 

We  will  not  here  enter  into  far-reaching  speculations  witl 
regard  to  the  essence  of  this  remarkable  form  of  disease.  Thorn 
sen  thinks  that  it  depends  on  a  disturbance  falling  principallj 
within  the  domain  of  psychical  influences.  Seeligmueller  doei 
not  share  this  opinion.  Whereas  he  originally  thought  it  to  Ik 
a  peculiar  form  of  muscular  hypertrophy,  the  doctrine  of  a  con 
genital  or  inherited  affection  of  the  lateiul  columns  of  the  cord 
afterwards  appeared  to  him  most  probable.  I  must  confess  thai 
I  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  form  any  definite  idea  of  the  seal 
and  tlie  variety  of  affection  lying  at  the  foundation  of  this  diffi- 
culty, although,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  analogous  symptoma 
in  so  many  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  I  should  first  of  all  think 
of  a  spinal  affection.  The  question  can  only  be  decided  by  fa^ 
tlier  observation. 

There  is  also  wide  play  left  here  for  tJierapeuiix^  endeavorSj 
which,  in  the  cases  thus  far  reported,  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
without  results. 


d.  Intermittent  Spinal  Paralyiii. 

Maearioy  Gaz.  m^cl.  dc  Paris.  1857.  Nr.  6. — Bomherg,  Lchrbuch  d.  KervenkianUL 
I.  p.  I'yZ.^nartwig^  Uebcr  eineo  FaU  voq  iotcrmittirender  Paralysis  spisslli. 
Diss.   IlaUc.  1874. 

The  occurrence  of  purely  intermittent  attacks  of  parapl^a 
and  paralysis,  which,  according  to  all  appearance,  are  of  spinal 
origin,  and  which  make  a  most  striking  impression  as  contrasted 
with  tlie  usual  stability  of  spinal  paralj'sis  of  similar  severity,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  remarkable  forms  of 
manifestation  of  malarial  infection. 

Literature  contains  but  very  few  instances  of  this  form  of 
spinal  paralysis. 

I  find  one  case  of  Macario's  cited  in  Hertz,'  in  which  a 
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3maii,  two  days  after  her  confinement,  was  attacked  with  for- 
lication  in  her  feet  without  any  known  cause,  which  extended 
over  the  trunk  to  the  upper  extremities.  The  extremities  be- 
came pamlyzed  and  ancnesthetic,  and  the  tongue,  too^  was  para- 
lyzed. These  manifestations  were  repeated  in  a  quotidian  type 
three  times,  and  were  cured  by  quinine. 
Romberg  describes  quite  a  similar  case. 

A  woman,  sixty-four  years  of  age,  after  being  quite  well  the  day  before,  waa 
wu dii  r -n ly  atUcked  w  i  th  p  a  ra  1  ys i  ^  o  f  t  he  1  o wc r  e xt  re  j ii  i  t  i  ca  a n d  t  b  e  s ph  I  nctera.  Sens i* 
Liiity  wjis  unchanged^  consciousness  clear,  the  temperature  cool,  pulse  80,  smftU  and 
empty,  no  pain  in  the  spinal  cord.  Tlic  next  day  there  waa  an  astonisbing  change 
in  the  condition.  The  patient  can  walk  agiiin,  and  void  urine  vokmtarily,  and 
only  coDipliiina  of  weakness  in  the  legs.  The  next  morning  there  was  paraplegia 
again,  which  had  set  in  at  the  i^ame  hour  as  two  days  before.  A  third  paroxysm 
was  awaited,  which  also  set  in  at  the  appointed  time,  although  without  paralysis  of 
the  sphincters.     Quinine  effected  a  rapid  cure. 

In  a  recent  dissertation  at  Halle,  Ilartwig  has  reported  in 
detail  an  observation  belonging  under  this  head. 

Tills  observation  is  in  relation  to  a  Tigorous  laborer,  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
who  had  suffered  from  tertian  Intermittent  for  a  few  weeks  five  years  before,  but  since 
tliat  time  had  remained  perfectly  well  and  strong.  In  November  of  1873,  he  first 
noticed  weariness  in  the  legs,  which  gradnally  increased,  and  the  amis,  too»  were 
attacked.  On  the  third  day  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed,  and  the  night  follow- 
iDg  he  was  completely  paralyzcd^ — his  legs,  trunk,  iirms,  and  even  the  movements  of 
his  head  were  |)aral}zed,  but  not  the  mnscks  of  the  face  ;  speaking,  breathing,  and 
awallowing  were  somewhat  hindered  ;  there  was  no  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  sen- 
sibility was  intact,  the  head  entirely  free,  no  pain.  The  secretion  of  sweat  was 
excessive.  After  this  condition  had  lasted  for  twenty- four  hours  it  let  up,  and  in 
half  an  hour,  ^ne  rally  with  an  increased  secret  I  on  of  aweat,  all  the  muscles  again 
became  movable. 

During  the  succeeding  twenty-four  hours  the  patient  remained  free  from  any  sign 
of  paralysis,  merely  complaining  of  weariness  and  heaviness  of  the  limbs.  Then 
the  attack  of  paralysis  reenrred  again,  in  tlie  same  way  as  at  fii^t,  and  then  there 
foHowed  regular  successive  free  intervals  and  attacks,  both  of  about  twenty-fonr 
^koom*  duration.  Gradually  the  time  occupied  by  the  attack  extended  to  forty 
^^%onrs,  the  inter^'al  being  much  shorter.  Under  the  use  of  arsenic  the  intervals  also 
I  extended  over  a  jicriod  of  about  forty  hours.  On  first  using  quinine  the  attacks 
I  remained  altogether  absent  for  four  days.  After  hypodermic  injections  of  strych- 
I  nia  the  tertian  type  of  the  attacks  was  reH?stablishecl.  Between  two  days,  on 
I      which  the  patient  U  completely  paralyzed  on  both  sldes^  he  has  a  day  of  tolerably 
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free  mobility  of  all  his  members.  Tlie  sphincter  ani  was  likewise  affocted  a  lew 
times ;  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  hod  not  materiallj  suffered. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1874,  the  following  condition  was  found  to  exist  doriDg 
an  attack :  The  patient  lay  there  completely  paraplegic ;  only  the  muscles  of  his 
face  acted  normally ;  the  flexors  of  the  hands  and  feet  show  a  minimum  amount  of 
motion.  The  pupils  reacted  well;  the  special  senses  were  normmL  The  head 
could  not  be  moved ;  on  inspiration,  it  was  principally  the  diapbragm  that  was 
active ;  expiratory  efforts  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Speech  and  swallowing 
were  somewhat  difficult.  Respiration  20,  pulse  72,  temperature  90.5** ;  sensibility 
of  the  skin  and  muscles  normal.  Reflex  action  is  entirely  wanting ;  the  electricsl 
excitability  of  the  muscles  is  almost  entirely  extinguished  (during  the  intervals  it  is 
only  diminished).  No  pain,  only  formication  and  a  feelhdg  of  numbneas  in  the 
parts  affected.    Evacuations  voluntary. 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  months  greater  and  lesser  irregnlarities  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  use  of  quinine  sometimes  prevented  the  attacks  for 
a  number  of  days,  but  then  they  returned  again  in  spite  of  its  continued  use.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  disease  retained  its  intermittent  or  strongly  remittent  type,  and 
gradually  a  certain  degree  of  cachexia  began  to  show  itself,  with  marked  emacit- 
tion  of  the  muscles,  etc.  After  the  trouble  had  lasted  for  seven  and  a  half  months 
no  radical  improvement  could,  as  yet,  1>e  demonstrated,  and  nothing  b  stated  with 
regard  to  the  final  termination  of  the  case. 

Tliese  three  very  remarkable  cases  have  the  following  features 
in  common :  that  they  all  present  a  rapidly  developed  paraple- 
gia, advancing  to  complete  motor  paralysis,  with  or  withoat 
anaesthesia  and  paralysis  of  the  sphincters ;  that  this  paraplegia 
disappears  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  sometimes  with 
the  appearance  of  a  critical  sweat,  to  give  place  to  a  complete  or 
well-nigh  complete  intermission ;  that  this  process  is  then  re- 
peated, in  a  more  or  less  regular  manner,  in  the  quotidian,  ter- 
tian, or  quartan  type ;  and  that  the  entire  affection  is  either 
promptly  cured  by  quinine,  or  at  least  favorably  influenced 
thereby. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  we  here  have  to  deal 
with  a  malarial  infection ;  the  intermittency  of  the  pai-oxysms, 
their  termination  in  a  sweat,  and  the  efficacy  of  quinine,  all  argae 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  intermittent  paraplegia  being  nothing 
else  than  a  masked  intermittent.  To  be  sure,  this  cannot,  as 
yet,  be  considered  as  rigidly  proven. 

It  may  probably  be  even  more  positively  asserted  that  the 
seat  and  starting-point  of  this  disturbance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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spinal  cord.  The  entire  cliaracter  and  grouping;  of  the  ,Bym|> 
turns,  the  limitation  of  tht?  paiulysis  to  purely  spinal  nerves,  the 
entire  immunity  of  the  brain,  the  great  resemblance  to  other 
general  paralyses  of  notoriously  spinal  origin,  speak  with  such 
positiveness  in  favor  of  this  belief  that  no  reasonable  doubt  on 
Ihe  subject  can  be  raised. 

But  it  is,  nnquestionably,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  determine  what  actually  takes  place  within  the  spinal  cord  in 
this  raalai'ial  paraplegia,— whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what  anatomi- 
cal changes  take  place  therein  during  the  attack.  Hartwig  as- 
enmes  that  it  is  a  question  of  tmnsitory  hyperajraias  and  Berous 
transudations  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  a  supposition 
which  appears  to  me  untenable,  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  dis- 
turbance is  always  confined  to  the  motor  portions  of  the  cord, 

,ving  the  sensitive  portions  entirely  free.  It  is  probably  safer 
to  say  that  the  essential  conditions  of  malarial  spinal  paraplegia 
are  at  present  unknown  to  us,  and  that  we  can  only  hope  for 
light  on  this  subject  from  the  future. 

The  diafjnosls  of  * 'intermittent  spinal  paralysis''  is  very 
easily  arrived  at  from  the  picture  of  the  disease.  And  when  the 
diagnosis  is  clear  the  treaimerit  is  plain.  The  treatment  ap- 
plicable to  intermittent  fever  in  all  its  forms^ — quinine,  arsenic, 
removal  from  a  malarial  region,  etc.— must  be  undertaken  with 
energy.  If  this  remains  without  results,  then  the  therapeutic 
measures  laid  down  in  varions  portions  of  this  work  fur  acute 
and  chronic  spinal  imralysis  will  claim  consideration. 


e.  Tosdc  Spinal  Faralydi. 


JKomi/  Ler^y  d*Etiotl^  Dcs  paralysies  dea  raembres  inffrieurrs.  11,  p,  1-75.  Paria, 
1657. — Ja^ottd^  Lea  parapl^ies  et  Tataxie  dii  mour.  pp.  S21--334.  Park,  16^. 
Leifden,  Klinik.  H   1.  Abth.  pp.  280^21^7,   1875. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  cases  of  infections  spinal 
paralysis,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  appropriate  to  give  some  particu- 
lars with  regard  to  similar  instances  of  paralysis  called  forth  by 
known  and  actual  poisons. 

It  is  claimed  that  such  paralysis  (in  various  forms,  as  paraple- 
gia, as  paralysis  of  single  groups  of  muscles  or  extremities,  as 
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genf*ral  j)araly«i.'f,  ^tc)  has  resnltetl  from  intoxication  with  ar- 
genir.  phr^-^phorus,  leail,  quicksilver ;  f  iirthermon?,  aa  the  result 
of  pr>i.-30iiing  with  carlxinic  oxid^-,  sulphide  of  carboit,  tobacco, 
camphor,  ergot,  latliyni:)  sativus,  alcohoU  absinthe,  mushrooms, 
balsam  of  copaiba,  etc.,  entirely  apart  from  the  severe  acute 
paralysis  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  is  called  forth  by 

,  opium,  belladonna,  strj'chnine,  etc. 

All  these  poisons  are  distinguished  for  their  powerful  though 
varierl  influence  on  the  nervous  system ;  they  cause  lasting 
paralysis,  as  a  rule,  only  when  their  action  is  slow  and  repeated, 
more  ran-ly  whf  n  it  is  quite  acute.  They  cause  the  most  varied 
forms  of  paralysis  and  paraplegia,  from  simple  weakness  and 
paresis  to  complf^te  paralysis,  sometimes  acute,  sometimes  more 
chronic,  with  or  without  muscular  atrophy,  with  or  without  dis- 

'  tnrbancps  of  sensibility.      In  many  cases,  however,  the  causal 

I  connection  l>etwp»*n  these  and  the  antecedent  intoxication  is  by 

j  no  m**ans  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 

Furthermore,  we  know  almost  nothing  with  regard  to  the 
changes  that  may  exist  in  the  ner\-ou3  system  (especially  in  the 
spinal  cord)  in  such  paralyses.  We  have  virtually  no  anatomi- 
cal rejK>rt3  on  this  subject  that  carry  any  weight  with  them :  the 
localization  in  the  spinal  cord  cannot  even  be  asserted,  with  any 
degree  of  positiveness,  on  the  ground  of  the  clinical  symptoms. 
On»at  uncertainty  still  reigns  even  with  regard  to  the  most  fre- 
quent and  b<?st  known  of  these  forms  of  paralysis,  viz.,  lead- 
palsy.  What  is  to  be  said  and  conjectured  on  this  subject  has 
alreadj'  been  given  in  other  portions  of  this  work. 

The  pathology  of  the  spinal  cord  has,  therefore,  not  as  yet 
experienc<*d  any  advancement  through  the  study  of  toxic  paraly- 
sis, and  there  is  all  the  less  reason  why  we  should  here  enter 
npon  these  matters  in  detail,  because  this  would  carry  ns  into 
the  domain  of  toxicology,  this  being  the  field  where,  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  scientific  working  up  of  these  questions  will  have  to  take 
place.  The  reader  who  is  more  particularly  interested  in  this 
direction  will  find  that,  aside  from  the  hand-books  on  Toxicology, 
the  works  above  cited  contain  more  detailed  accounts  of  these 
matters,  even  though  the  results  may  still  be  unsatisfactory. 
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t  Paraplegia  dependent  on  Idea. 

IhiiteU  ReyncltU^  Remnrks  on  Paralysis  aod  other  DisorderB  of  Motion  and  Sen- 
sation dependent  on  Idca«   British  Med.  Journ.    1861^.   Not.  6. 

In  a  very  readable  essay,  and  one  of  importance  to  the  prac- 
itioner,  Russell  Reynolds  some  time  ago  pointed  out  the  fact 
tliat  severe  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  (paralysis,  cramp, 
pain)  may  depend  upon  diseased  action  of  the  mind,  and  upon 
imagination  ;  that  such  disturbances,  under  the  garb  of  affec- 
tions of  the  bmin  or  spinal  cord,  may  long  bid  defiance  to  all 
treatment,  and  only  disappear  after  the  removal  of  the  erroneous 
ideas.  Such  conditions  may  occur  quite  independently  of  psy- 
choses, of  hysteria,  hypochondriasis  or  simulation;  they  are 
often  associated  with  general  debility,  and  even  with  actual,  well- 
defined  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and,  if  a  correct  diagnosis 
is  made,  may  easily  be  removed  by  appropriate  treatment 
Everybody  knows  the  powerful  influence  which  imagination 
and  lively  mental  operations  have  upon  pathological  manifesta- 
tions in  the  nervous  system,  and  we  are  not  surprised  if  these 
influences  make  themselves  felt  in  the  domain  of  sensation  and 
feeling  ;  we  are  less  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  such  psj^chicai 
impressions  manifesting  themselves  in  the  form  of  severe  motor 
disturbances  also,  although  there  is  no  reason,  a  prio?'i\  why  this 
should  be  impossible. 

Taught  by  our  own  experience  that  such  conditions  actually 
do  occur,  and  perhaps  occur  more  frequently  than  one  would 
think,  we  consider  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  brief  rep- 
resentation  of  Russell  Reynolds'  views,  so  far  as  they  refer  to 
disturbances  in  the  sphere  of  the  spinal  functions.  The  reader 
will  agree  with  us  that  the  easiest  way  to  familiarize  him  with 
the  subject  is  by  the  brief  narration  of  the  most  significant  one 
of  Russell  Reynolds'  cases. 


A  young  lady  wlio  bad  Been  better  days  waa  admitted  into  tbe  hospital  as  para- 
plegic She  Imd  become  so  graduaUy,  and  wns  nmch  emaciated.  She  liad  hcen 
unable  to  stand  for  two  or  three  months,  and  wag  now  bed-faat,  Iler  ejcprcssion  of 
oounttnanoe  was  anxious,  mixed  with  a  gliuiiner  of  hope ;  she  expected  to  be  cured 
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as  tho  result  of  entering  the  hospital, — a  step  uix)n  which  she  had  molred  with 
difficulty. 

Ilcr  paralysis  was  almost  complete;  she  could  move  the  toes  somewhat,  and 
raise  the  heel  a  little  from  the  bed.  But  the  iphincten  were  normal,  and  there  was 
no  local  atrophy.  Sensibility  was  intact;  electro-muscular  sensibilitj  and  contrac- 
tility normal ;  reflex  action  hard  to  accomplish  ;  no  conditions  of  cramp ;  no  jjain, 
even  on  movement  of  the  legs  or  on  pressure  over  the  spinal  column.  No  hysteria ; 
no  traumatic  injury ;  no  cachexia  demonstrable. 

Her  previous  history  is  as  follows :  Her  father,  who  is  her  only  relative,  wu 
brought  from  affluence  to  poverty,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  through  commercial  dis- 
asters. He  bore  it  bravely,  as  did  also  his  daughter ;  he  set  to  work  a^^n,  and  die 
assumed  duties  and  responsibilities  which  she  had  never  known  before.  At  first  all 
went  well,  but  suddenly  the  father  became  paralytic,  and  his  daughter  nursed  him 
with  tender  sclf-sacriflcc.  But  they  soon  found  themselves  in  actual  want.  The 
daughter  worked  as  daily  governess,  was  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  to  walk 
a  great  deal,  and  walked  fast,  so  as  to  gain  time  for  her  father.  Thus  she  worked 
for  many  a  weary  week,  the  thought  of  paralysis  always  before  her,  her  brain  over- 
burdened with  thought  and  anxiety,  her  liml>s  weary  with  walking,  her  spirits 
hardly  equal  to  the  constant  effort  to  api)ear  chccrf uL  Her  legs  often  hurt  her,  and 
she  thought,  with  shuddering,  what  if  she  should  grow  lame  like  her  father  I  This 
thought  acquired  an  increasing  power  over  her ;  she  was  gradually  obliged  to  give 
up  walking,  then  to  stay  at  home,  then  in  her  room,  and  finally  in  bed.  Her  legs 
grew  more  inactive  from  day  to  day  until  complete  paralysis  was  present. 

She  was  told,  and  all  those  about  her  were  told,  in  confidence,  that  she  would 
soon  Ik3  able  to  walk  perfectly  well.  A  light  tonic  was  administered ;  her  legs 
were  faradized,  though  more  for  the  sake  of  the  psychical  impression  ;  her  legs  and 
back  were  rubbed  and  she  was  obliged  to  walk  up  and  down  the  h^l  for  five  min- 
utes every  four  hours  supported  by  two  nurses.  The  day  after  the  beginning  of 
this  treatment  she  could  walk  with  but  little  support.  After  four  or  five  days  she 
could  walk  quite  well,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  she  was  as  strong  and  capable 
as  ever  l>efore  in  her  life. 


»1tfi| 


Not  les3  interesting  are  the  other  examples  which  Russell 
Reynolds  gives.  I  have  likewise  met  with  quite  similar  things 
in  my  own  practice,  even  if  not  so  well  marked  in  degree,  and 
have  repeatedly  seen  improvement  set  in  through  appropriate 
psychical  impressions  made  upon  the  patient. 

It  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  always  easy  to  recognize  such 
conditions  aright  and  to  separate  them  from  real  diseases  with 
an  anatomical  basis.  Such  conditions  are  by  no  means  always 
associated  with  hypochondriasis  or  hysteria,  or  mental  disturb- 
ances, although  this  may  occur:  still  less  are  we  to  suppose  that 
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ch  patients  are  indulging  in  malicious  simnlatfon ;  they  are 
llR^mselves  lirmly  convinced  of  the  reality  of  their  syniptoins,  A 
certain  general  debility  not  rarely  accompanies  such  conditions, 

,d  all  possible  debilitating  intluences — diseases^  cares,  anxieties, 
overexertion,  etc.— may  be  followed  by  the  same.  But  it  gener- 
ally requires,  in  addition^  that  the  attention  be  habitually  di- 
rected to  certain  portions  of  the  body  or  to  certain  forms  of  dis- 
ease in  order  to  call  forth  such  'imaginary"  disease.  On  this 
ground  Russell  Reynolds  believes  that  a  part  of  the  neuroses 
caused  by  railroad  accidents  may  be  classed  under  this  head, 
wherein  the  attention  of  the  victim  is  influenced  in  the  most  un- 
fortunate manner  by  the  stories  of  friends,  by  the  inquiries  of 
his  physician,  the  talk  of  his  attorney,  and  the  sober  face  of  the 
company's  physician. 

The  diagnosis  of  such  forms  of  disease  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  :  on  the  method  of  development  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  especially  on  the  demonstration  of  some  ruling  idea  of 
tlie  mind  ;  on  a  judgment  with  regard  to  the  symptoms  present, 

d  especially  on  the  demonstration  of  such  sj'mptoms  as  cannot 

reconciled  with  the  theory  of  an  organic  lesion.  In  this  re- 
spect Russell  Reynolds  calls  attention  to  the  following  points : 
thai  the  patient  cannot  lift  his  heel  from  the  bed  nor  draw  it  up, 
while  he  can  mise  himself  up  or  lie  down  without  any  help,  or 
turn  from  one  side  to  the  other;  that  in  apparently  complete 
motor  paralysis  there  are  no  signs  of  paralysis  of  seusation,  no 
trophic  disturbances  and  no  diminution  iu  the  electrical  excita- 
bility ;  that  sometimes  there  is  complete  inability  to  stand  on 
one's  legs,  whereas  the  legs  can  be  moved  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion. Finally,  the  diagnosis  is  also  said  to  be  aided  by  tlie  fail- 
ure of  ordinary  treatment  and  the  success  of  treatment  directed 
to  the  removal  of  the  false  idea.  That  it  will  not  always  be  pos- 
sible to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  on  the  ground  of  these  signs, 
18  a  fact  which  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  familial*  with  the 
pathology  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  the  way  of  treatment  Russell  Reynolds  gives  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  :  Let  the  case  be  taken  hold  of  earnestly  ; 
excite  the  hope  of  recovery,  if  a  definite  plan  of  treatment  is  fol- 
lowed out,  and  let  this  be  done  not  only  by  the  physician  but  by 
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Ho  iiar  aa  we  knov.  these  Batten.  wUdi  a;re  cestaialj  aoi 
witboat  pvactkal  importaiiee,  hare  thus  fu*  boc  reesred  th&  at- 
tention which  tbej  unqoesdoDablj  deserre.  It  wo«Id  be  inter- 
esting  to  receire  commanicadoos  frooi  others  regatidiai^  saihr 
manifestations ;  perhaps  it  would  be  posaiUe  after  a  while  to  gsia 
somewhat  more  in»ght  into  the  pathogenesis  <»C 
which  thus  far  almost  dnde  all  scientific  < 
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The  chief  works  to  be  consulted  are :  B.  Stilling,  Untereuch.  fib.  d.  Textnr  a.  Punc- 
tionen  der  Medulla  obloDg.  Erlangen.  1843.— Unterauch.  Qber  den  Bau  dcs 
Himknotens  oder  der  Varorschen  BrUcke.  Jena.  IS^O.—Sehroeder  v,  d,  Kolk^ 
Bau  u.  Function  der  Medulla  spin.  u.  oblongata.  Braunschweig.  1869. — 
Deitei'8,  Unters.  iib.  Gehirn  u.  Rftckenmark  des  Menschen  u.  der  Saugcthicre. 
1865. — Stieda,  Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  spinalartigen  Himnerven.  Dorpatmed. 
Zeitschr.  H.  1873. — Meyneri,  Strieker's  Handbook.  VoL  2. — Skizze  des 
menschlichen  Grosshirnstammes,  etc.  Arch.  f.  Psych,  und  Nerv.  IV.  387-431. 
IBl^.—Henle,  Handbuch  der  Nervenlehre.  1871. — Euguenin,  All.  Pathologio 
der  Krankheiten  des  Neryensystems.  L  Anatom.  Einleitung.  1878. — FUehsig, 
Die  Leitungsbahnen  im  Gehirn  u.  Ruckenmark  des  Menschen.  Leipzig.  1876. 
— Ueber  Systemerkrankung  im  Ruckenmark.  Arch.  d.  Heilk.  XVIIL  1877. — 
Faraheuf,  in  Diction,  encyclo.  des  sciences  m6dic.  2  S6r.  tome  YIIL  p.  209. 
1874. —  W.  Krause,  Handbuch  d.  menschl.  Anatomic.  I.  1876. — Buret,  Sur  la 
distribution  des  art^res  nourrici^res  du  bulbe  rhachidien.  Arch,  de  Phy.  norm, 
et  pathol.  1873.  p.  97. 

Many  points,  and  these  perhaps  the  most  important,  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  medulla  ohlongaia^  are  still  unsettled.  Indeed, 
the  relations  here  are,  more  than  elsewhere,  difficult  to  disen- 
tangle. The  connections  between  the  different  structures  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  those,  first,  of  the  spinal  cord  below,  and 
second,  of  the  centml  nervous  system  above,  are  so  extremely 
complicated,  numerous,  and  entangled,  that  even  the  most  care- 
ful and  thorough  anatomical  investigation  can  scarcely  make 
them  understood.  This  is  quite  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
fact  that  the  views  of  the  best  observers  on  the  finer  structure  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  are  still  at  great  variance  with  one  another 
on  several  points. 

The  space  in  this  handbook  does  not  allow  of  an  accurate 
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and  exhaustive  description  of  the  outward  form  and  internal 
structure  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Yet  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  principal  points,  in  order  to  refresh 
the  practitioner's  memory  on  anatomical  relations,  to  put  him 
au  couranl  with  the  latest  investigations,  and  acquaint  him 
somewhat  with  the  present  nomenclature,  and  thus,  we  hope, 
facilitate  his  comprehension  of  the  morbid  anatomical  details  in 
the  following  pages. 

The  best  way  of  attaining  this  object  will  be  to  begin  with  the 
structures  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted,  and  follow  these  into  and  through  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  after  this  to  give  a  short  description  of  the  other 
parts  which  are  peculiar  to  the  medulla.  To  suit  the  practi- 
tioner's interests,  we  shall  endeavor,  first  of  all,  to  give  a  clear 
and  correct  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  parts,  leaving  aside 
the  details  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  and  their  manifold  connec- 
tions, partly  because  these  are  wholly  uncertain,  and  in  many 
instances  in  great  part  unknown. 

Even  the  external  boundaries  of  the  medulla  are  still  a  matter 
of  dispute  among  anatomists,  though  every  one  agrees  to  bound 
it  ivferiorly  with  the  roots  of  the  first  cervical  pair  of  nerves. 

The  superior  border,  however,  is  undecided,  some  considering 
it  as  formed  by  the  inferior  border  of  the  pons  (which  would 
correspond  on  the  posterior  surface  to  the  upper  striae  acustica^) ; 
but  most  writers  include  the  whole  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
i,  e,^  the  whole  rhomboid  sinus ;  these  latter  boundaries,  too,  are 
better  suited  for  clinical  purposes.  We  should  then  take  for  the 
upper  boundary  the  processus  cerebelli  ad  corpora  quadr.  (which 
form  the  lateral  walls  of  the  fourth  ventricle)  and  the  entrance 
of  the  Sylvian  aqueduct ;  thus,  we  may  regard  the  pons  as  a 
cerebral  structure,  which  bounds  the  medulla  oblongata  on  one 
side,  and  then  we  need  concern  ourselves  no  more  with  its  struc- 
ture or  pathology  in  this  article. 


Prom  a  superficial  examination  of  the  exterior,  one  would  be 
led  to  think  that  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  run  without 
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interruption  into  the  stmctnres  of  the  medulla  obloogatm ;  boi 
closer  obserrauoQ  proves  the  error  of  this  view,  and  ahows  that 
the  most  manifold  transpo^tions  take  place,  which  contribute  to 
bring  new  and  important  structures  to  the  surface,  and  produo© 
the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  medulla. 

If  we  follow  up  the  anterior  spinal  columns,  they  appear  to 
ascend  dln^ctly  and  ran  into  the  pons.    But,  on  drawing  apart 
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^  ih*  flnt  cervkal  nervea ;  IfcX^^  putlcrior  rooU. 


the  lips  of  the  anterior  median  fissurej  we  perceive  that,  at  tho 
level  of  the  first  cervical  nerves,  it  is  obstructed  for  a  distnneo  of 
from  six  to  seven  mm.  by  coarse  bundles  of  fibres,  which  pass 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  decussating  in  fact,  and  tlum  con- 
tinuing their  course  on  the  opposite  side,  aloni;  the  anttnior 
fijisure.  Here  we  see  a  crossing  of  fasciculi,  whicli  come  to  the 
surface  from  the  interior,  and  then  usurp  the  position  of  the 
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anterior  columns  in  their  course  upwards.  This  is  the  so-called 
decussation  qf  thepyramids  (Pig.  20,  c),  and  the  colamns  which 
go  from  this  to  the  pons,  and  take  the  place  of  the  anterior 
columns,  are  called  the  pyramids  (Fig.  20,  d).  They  issue  from 
between  the  anterior  columns  (Pig.  20,  a),  which  latter  retreat 
\    I  H  and  disappear  into  the  interior  of  the  medulla.     This  arrange- 

ment is  often  rendered  evident  by  a  distinct  groove  (Fig.  20,  e) 
running  obliquely  upwards,  and  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  pyramids  and  the  anterior  columns  proper. 

The  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  proceed  directly 
upwards  through  the  medulla,  and  are  now  surrounded  by  the 
(motor)  roots  of  the  hypoglossus  (Pig.  20,  XII)  and  the  (chiefly 
sensory)  roots  of  the  glossopharyngeus  (IX)  and  vagus  {X\ 
which  replace  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves. 
In  the  upper  half,  almost  immediately  behind  the  pons,  projects 
an  almond-shaped  structure,  like  a  long  prominence,  and  bor- 
dered on  either  side  by  attenuated  stripes  of  the  lateral  columns ; 
this  is  the  olivary  body  (Pig.  20,/).  Its  prominence  is  subject 
to  considerable  individual  variation.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
lateral  column  is  here  often  called  the  olivary  column.  A  small 
portion  of  the  lateral  column  (Plechsig's  direct  cerebello-latero- 
columnar  tract),  belonging  to  the  periphery  of  the  postero-late- 
ral  column,  passes  in  the  medulla  obliquely  backwards,  and 
takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  corpus  restiforme,  and  also  of 
the  pedunculi  cerebelli. 

The  posterior  spinal  columns  at  first  continue  their  parallel 
course  upwards ;  a  little  above  the  superior  termination  of  the 
decussation,  however,  they  part  at  rather  a  sharp  angle,  and 
pass  into  the  cerebellum  under  the  form  of  round  columns,  much 
increased  in  size.  These  columns  are  the  pedunculi  cerei>eUi 
(Fig.  21,  g)  ox  funicidi  rest{formes.  The  increase  in  size  would 
alone  indicate  that  these  are  not  the  mere  prolongation  of  the 
posterior  spinal  columns ;  in  fact,  new  bundles  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles.  The  components  of  the 
posterior  columns  proper  appear  to  run  directly  into  the  pedun- 
culi ;  the  funiculi  graciles  (GoU's  cuneiform  columns)  (Fig.  21, 
h\  forming  the  internal  portion  of  the  pedunculi,  at  the  point  of 
the  angle  swell  to  nodules,  the  clava  (Fig.   21|   d)^  and  are 
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lally  connected  with  the  ctmeiform  colnmn  of  the  other  side 
by  a  slender  band  of  white  substance,  the  obex  (Fig.  21,  e). 

The  sulcus  iniermedms  posterior  (c),  which  divides  the  graci- 
lis  from  the  cuneifoTTn  column  proper,  continues  its  conrse  up 
to  the  Btrise  acnsticjc.  The  cune(form  column  runs  upwards 
alongside  the  sulcus,  increasing  considerably  in  size,  as  it  is  rein- 
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b  tl*— Ttnw  of  the  posterior  nnfoce  of  the  mwlnlla.  tho  roof  of  the  fourth  rcntHcIc  lM>lng  romoTpd. 
■  the  rbumbolil  mnun  clearly.     Ttie  two  halves  »ra  dmwn  aome^i'hnt  Apart.     En1«iK;fMl.     <i,  funiaUl 
"'  f'   -.n,  ii..«;  a-\-^  ^  \vytter\or  »|i1«a1  ivilumn  ;  r*»  ^ulutLs  {nLermMiuK  iKistcrior;  d,  clnvn ;  e,  obex; 
jft  eofiiti  g,  ijchIuucuIii^  cvrebelli  (=  ri  +  ft  +/);  A,  crn»  oerebcllil  Ad  |>ii«t*.«m  ;  i,  cmti  ctfrvl#i?ni 

•Aoorp*  li .  ourpom  <|tJa4!r  :  ^  ^ trUu  ifii>ilulbivi  n.  Aonsticn ;   m,  flbnu  •rc4forme«:  h«  eniliifntU 

taf«B ({;(.:...  — .  .„  iiiUi*);  o*  lovcxi  antetlttri  p,  Iocuh  omniUrn*;  q^  funloalnii  tere« :  r»  tiiickctA of  the  hypo* 
gteiitl :  •  -r  ^  aia  ctnerett ;  «,  nucletiM  nf  VAga« ;  /,  UQcLetn  <tt  AOOfiMOrina ;  it,  oacietti  of  wnutlotti ;  JVc^ 
poatvrkiT  root  of  tho  Ant  oc^rvical  ni^rvo. 

farced  by  other  fasciculi,  which  fonn  the  lateral  half  of  the 
pedunculus  cerebelli.  These  fasciculi  receive  the  name,  corpus 
restf/orme  (/'),  and  are  frequently  marked  off  from  the  cuneifortu 
column  by  a  distinct  groove  (dotted  line  in  Fig.  21),  so  that  they 
have  been  dividnd  by  some  (Henle)  into  median  and  lateral  cune- 
iform columns;   this  latter  distinctioa  can  be  more  easily  de- 
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tected  in  a  transverse  section  (Huguenin).  The  corpus  restifonne 
is  partly  made  up  of  superficially  situated  bundles,  which  have 
been  described  under  the  name  of  fibtts  arclformen  (Pig.  20,  i; 
Fig.  21,  m).  These  arise  partly  from  the  bottom  of  the  ant 
median  fissure,  between  the  pj'^ramids,  and  partly  from  the 
ral  fissure,  between  the  pyramids  and  olivary  bodies 
appear  to  be  derived  from  the  anterior  columns,  and  form  an 
arch  round  tlie  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  medulK 
sometimes  of  large,  Bometiraes  of  small  dimensions  ;  finally,  tlipy 
disappear  almost  completely  into  the  cuneiform  columns.  Thejr 
are  generally  best  developed  at  the  posterior  angles  of  tk^ 
olivary  bodies,  sometimes  even  covering  these.  But  the  corpora 
restiformia  receive  numerous  other  bundles  of  considerable  si^ 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  olivary  bodies,  and  probably,  Icmj, 
from  tlie  bodies  themselves. 

The  separation  of  the  pedanculi  cerebelli  exposes  the  deep- 
seated  gray  substance  to  a  considerable  extent,  thus  prodacjnga 
slight  depression,  which  is  bounded  inferiorly  and  laterally  by 
the  diverging  pedunculi  cerebelli,  superiorly  and  laterally  by  ihe 
converging  crura  corporum  quadr.  — this  lozenge-shaped  depres- 
sion is  called  the  rhomhold  simis^  or  floor  of  the  fourth  tftUrirk 
(Fig.  21).  Its  superior  angle  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  cmm 
cerebelli  ad  corp.  quadr,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Aqut'eductus 
Sylviij  and  its  inferior  angle  lies  between  the  pedunculi  cerebelli, 
behind  the  obex  at  the  point  of  separation  of  the  fnniculi  graci- 
les.  Just  here  too  the  central  spinal  canal  opens  into  the  paste* 
rior  longitndinal  fissure,  and  thus  communicates  with  the  foorth 
ventricle.  The  obtuse  angles  on  either  side  are  formed  by  the 
junction  of  one  cms  with  the  peduncle  of  the  corresxKinding  sd 

The  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  divided  symmetricall 
a  longitudinal  shallow  groove.     A  superficial  inspection 
us  here  a  nnniber  of  grooves,  depressions,  projections,  and 
patches,  etc.,  which  are  all  connected  with  important  structoies 
in  the  interior,  and  thus  of  practical  importance  to  us. 

Of  these  certainly  the  most  striking  are  the  stria:  medttSant 
(Fig,  21,  ?).  In  numbers  varying  from  one  to  twelve^  these  ban* 
dies  run  horizontally  at  right  angles  to  the  median  fissure,  from 
which  they  emerge,  and  cross  the  pedunculi,  and,  passing  round 
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them,  join  the  nen-us  acusticus.  They  divide  the  einus  into  a 
Buperior  large,  and  an  inferior  smaller  space.  Above  the  stria?, 
and  in  tlie  right  angle  formed  by  them  with  the  median  fissure, 
lies  a  small,  rounded^  white  prominence,  corresponding  to  the 
genu  nermfacialu  and  the  neighboi-ing  nutieus  of  the  ahducens 
(Fig.  21,  n).  Laterally  and  anteriorly  to  this  we  find  the  so- 
calledyW^a  anterior  (Fig.  21,  o\  a  depression  which  is  generally 
colored  with  a  dark  pigment,  and  presents  the  appearance  o£ 
a  contracted  scar.  At  some  depth  below  this  lies  the  nudmis 
proper  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Going  from  this  towards  the  superior  angle  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle and  slightly  outward,  we  strike  another  gmy  depression, 
called  the  lociis  ccej'uleus  (p),  which  borders  on  the  motor  nu- 
cleus of  the  trigeminus. 

The  gently  elevated  cords  whicli  tmverse  the  inferior  triangle 
of  the  rhomboid  sinus,  parallel  to  the  median  fissure,  receive  the 
name  otf  (in iculi  teretes  (Fig  21,  q).  Beneath  them  lies  on  either 
side  a  niieleus  of  the  JiypoghsBal  (Fig.  21,  r),  extending  longi- 
tudinally  for  some  distance.  Passing  outwards,  we  are  met  by 
a  light-gray  triangle,  with  its  apex  pointed  to  the  strife,  and  its 
base  resting  on  the  clavje.  This  is  called  the  ulu  cinerea  {s  and  t). 
Its  anterior  portion  («)  is  coextensive  with  the  micleus  qf  the 
fKiffiJt^y  while  the  posterior  (/)  contains  the  upper  end  of  the  nii- 
eleus aecessorii^  wiiicli  extends  far  down  into  the  spinal  cord* 
In  the  interior  of  the  medulla,  somewhat  anterior  to  the  ala  cine- 
rea, the  nucleus  qf  the  glossopharyngeus  comes  in  contact  with 
that  of  the  vagus.  The  posterior  median  nucleus  of  the  acoustic 
forms  the  anterior  and  lateral  boundary  of  the  vagus  nucleus. 
It  comes  nearer  the  surface  than  the  glossopharyngeus,  and  oc- 
cupies nearlj^  the  whole  space  between  the  ala  cinerea  and  pedun- 
culus,  up  to  the  upper  border  of  \\\^  strife.  Henle  has  described 
it  under  the  name  of  nucleus  aeusiicus  superior. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  so  ex- 
tremely complicated  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  throw  the 
slightest  light  on  the  general  course  of  the  fibres  and  the  connec- 
tion between  its  paths  of  condnction.  Though  some  structures 
have  been  recognized  as  undoubtedly  analogous  to  certain  com- 
ponents of  the  spinal  cord  (gray  nuclei— gray  columns,  commis- 
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Bures,  etc.),  still  we  meet  with  so  many  new  and  problematical 
forms,  the  different  parts  combine  in  so  various  and  complicated 
mannei*s,  and  the  fibrils  run  in  such  entangled,  tortuous  and 
interwoven  courses,  that  we  must  almost  despair  of  ever  follow- 
ing them  up  accurately.  In  fact,  up  to  the  present  the  most 
careful  and  exact  investigations  have  thrown  but  a  very  feeble 
light  upon  the  subject. 

Very  little  is  known  with  certainty  and  accepted  by  all,  and 
the  few  facts  of  this  nature  may  be  well  described  as  landmarks 
in  an  unknown  region.  With  the  rest  we  need  not  further  oc- 
cupy ourselves,  since  there  is  no  practical  value  to  be  derived 
from  studying  all  the  conflicting  views  of  the  hour.  Our  task  in 
this  direction  only  extends  to  the  indication  of  those  regions 
about  the  structure  of  which  next  to  nothing  is  known. 

The  value  and  significance  of  successive  sections,  which  are 
here  too  the  chief  method  of  investigation,  can  be  studied  in 
anatomical  text-books.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject  we  can 
imagine  how  imperfect  must  be  the  results. 

The  first  material  change  in  the  spinal  cord — that,  indeed, 
which  leads  to  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata— takes  place  on  a  level  with  the  first  cervical  pair  of  nerves, 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids. 

Large  bundles  of  fibrils  collect  from  the  posterior  division  of 
the  lateral  columns,  and  pass  obliquely  forward  and  upward, 
and  simultaneously  forward  and  inward  towards  the  anterior 
longitudinal  fissure.  They  appear  here  more  or  less  as  continu- 
ous bands,  though  frequently  interrupted  by  vertical  fibrils. 
They  cross  the  fissure,  and  then  run  up  the  other  side  in  the 
place  of  the  anterior  columns,  which  they  have  now  displaced. 
There  is  likewise  a  considerably  enlarged  anterior  commissure, 
here  called  the  decussation.  The  bundles  of  the  pyramids  too 
divide  the  anterior  gray  columns  from  the  central  gray  sub- 
stance, and  displace  them  outward  (Pig.  22). 

These  decussating  fasciculi  are  to  be  regarded  as  chiefly  mo- 
tor. They  form  the  coarse-bundled  decussation  which  we  see  in 
the  anterior  fissure,  and  are  called  the  inferior  or  motor  decussa- 
tion of  the  pyramids. 

Higher  up  too  we  may  perceive  bundles  of  quite  considerable 
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dimensions,  arising  from  the  posterior  columns,  bending  forward, 
passing  tht?  central  canal,  crossing  the  middle  line,  and  finally 
running  up  in  the  pyramid  of  tlie  opposite  side,  where  they 
generally  occupy  the  exterior  portion.  This  is  the  anterior  or 
6e7isory  decussation,  Hngnenin  describes  a  bundle  from  the 
posterior  cornua  as  taking  part  in  this,  but  Flechsig's  latest 
investigations  have,  to  say  the  least,  thrown  great  doubt  upon 
the  signiticance  of  these  fibres  and  the  exactitude  of  their  coui*se, 
Flechsig  positively  denies  any  connection  whatsoever  between 
this  anterior  decussation  and  the  pyramids  proper.  StiU,  these 
fibrils  most  undoubtedly  alter  the  configuration  of  the  gray  sub* 
stance  in  the  spinal  cord,  dividing  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
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mid*:  ff,  fonrtftHo  reticnlarU;  h^  roota  of  the  acoeaburtn«  ;  i,  nucleut  of  the  gmdlis;  k,  nucleus  of  the  cunol- 


posterior  gray  cornua  from  the  central  gray  substance  (Fig-  29). 
At  the  same  time,  these  parts  are  displaced  somewhat  outwardly 
towards  the  periphery,  since  the  lateml  columns  diminish  in  size. 
The  increase  of  volume  in  the  posterior  gray  columns  enables  us 
to  follow  them  on  transverse  sections  through  the  greater  part  of 
thf»  medulla  and  in  their  gradual  outward  course  (ef.  Fig.  22,  6, 
Pigs,  24-26,  c).  In  the  peripheral  portion  of  these  sections  we 
observe  large  bundles  of  fibrils  ascending  vertically  ;  these  are 
the  large  ascemlhig  rords  of  the  triffemmus  fFig,  92,  J\  which 
may  be  followed  down  to  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves 
and  upward  as  far  as  the  exit  of  the  sensory  trigeminal  roots. 
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The  motor  decussation  has  lately  been  submitted  to  thorough 
investigations,  and  appears  to  be  derived  mainly  from  the  pos- 
tero-lateral  columns*  The  diagram  (Pig.  23)  enables  us  to  see 
this,  and  observe  how  the  fibrils,  before  crossing  the  middle  line, 
bend  gradually  forward,  and  how  they  displace  the  anrerior  col- 
umns after  tlieir  passage  across.  The  figure  demonstrates  too 
the  bundles  from  the  anterior  columns  which  join  the  pyramids 


PlO,  2?!.— El'iiffTnni  of  the  motor  decil*«fttion,     Trflnt-txiront  lonjritiiiiaa.1  ^ir>w  at  tha  misiTilka,  «|||| (^ 
the  imttTicir  umI  the  HccuR«AtKon  of  thf^  poKtem  1iit<M^i  'ifrrnaiif^ 

(iKMrtiTo  Ifttn-ml  C'lurnn-i;   th<?  pyrainlital  f?oliimni»  oif  th  <««l0«tfb  itf 

minforw*!  t» j  a  ftlii?n»k'r  buritilo  from  the  riifht  mnU-r  .._.,.-  lrff*«i^«» 

itoUc^.    Tn«  part  of  Lhe  ftnterior  odlomnfl  which  dl«.ppi*r*  Uiiiud  U+c  y>  i  tuaitU  U  *lMde«l  wMt  w^nlai  ktm. 

on  either  side  and  pass  up  along  with  these  U7idecusiateil 
(Plechsig).  Thus  we  see  that  the  pyramids  contain  not  soleJj 
the  decussated  fibrils  of  the  postero-lateral  columns,  but  also 
some  additional  undecussated  elements^  varying  in  number,  frota 
the  anterior  columns,  Plechsig  positively  denies  the  association 
with  the  p3^ramjds,  at  an  anterior  point,  of  bundles  from  thepo^ 
terior  columns  and  cornua,  though  it  has  been  asserted  that  li^ 
takes  place,  and  tlmt  these  run  with  the  pyramids  into  the  pons- 
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The  deflection  of  ko  many  bundles  from  the  lateral  and  poste- 
rior columns  produces  a  number  of  fibrils,  which  lie  Ivorizontally 
on  a  transi^erse  section,  completely  interwoven,  and  embracing  in 
their  meshes  the  vertical  fibrils,  after  these  latter  have  split  up 
in  every  direction.  Thus  from  the  reticular  processes  of  the 
epinal  cord  we  get  the  formalio  reticularis  (Fig,  22,  g).  This 
latter  structure  occupies  more  and  more  space  in  the  transverse 
section  as  we  follow  it  upwards,  and  connects  all  the  fibrils  and 
Btrnctures  of  the  medulla*  But  its  complicated  mesh-work  is 
Fcarcely  to  be  unravelled.  Thus  the  transverse  section  even  of 
the  inferior  portions  of  the  medulla  assumes  the  altered  ap- 
pearance we  see  in  Figure  22,  The  four  cornua  are  separated 
from  the  central  gray  substance,  and  the  posterior  are  further 
verj^  much  dislocated.  The  centre  of  the  section  is  occupied  by 
the  remaining  gmy  substance  and  an  enormous  formatio  reticu- 
laris. In  addition,  we  see  the  development  of  new  gray  substance 
around  the  diJferent  bundles  and  columns.  On  pflrticularly  good 
sections  one  may  often  recognize  the  horizontal  hbrils  of  the 
roots  of  the  accessoriusj  arising  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lateral  cornua,  i',  e.,  from  the  tractus  intermedio-lateralis  (Fig, 
22,  A). 

Higher  up,  while  the  formatio  reticularis  is  visibly  increasing 
in  size,  we  are  met  by  new  structures,  the  significance  of  which 
is  only  in  part  known. 

Of  these  structures  the  most  striking  are  the  olitiaTy  bodies 
(Figs,  24,  25,  26,  J).  They  arise  in  the  territory  of  the  lateral 
columns,  close  upon  the  pyramids,  and  attain  the  length  of  14 
mm.  They  resemble  an  extremely  irregular  disc,  and  contain  a 
number  of  small  ganglion-cells.  On  the  whole,  they  look  like  a 
bean  or  an  almond,  with  t!je  hilns  directed  inwards.  A  number 
of  nerve- bundles,  coming  from  all  points,  enter  at  this  Iiilus, 
Bonie  terminating  in  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  olivary 
bodies,  while  others  pass  through  in  the  form  of  fine  bundles. 
This  appears  to  bring  abont  an  extremely  wide  connection  with 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Further  on  we  perceive  here  a  number  of  gray  nuclei,  most 
of  which  are  connected  with  some  cerebral  nerve,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  medullary  roots.    The  first  of  these  is  the  hypogloH- 
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sal  nucleus  (Pigs.  24,  25,  26,  ff\  situated  l^eside  the  middle  lim 
and  fiiUing  back  with  the  central  canal.     At  the  entrance  of  tl 
canal,  just  below  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  we  tind  it  lying 
on  the  edge  of  the  median  fissure. 

This  nucleus  attains  the  length  of  about  18  mm.;  it  is  cy 
drical,  attenuated,  and  contains  a  number  of  large  ganglia, 
sembling  in  every  respect  the  multipolar  cells  of  the  anterior 
cornua.  It  corresponds  exactly  to  the  anterior  comu,  though  il 
retreats  along  with  the  central  canal,  which  opens  posteriorlr, 
while  an  increasing  number  of  iibrils  pass  over  into  the  ant^rag 


Tia.  34.— Tmniirenio  nasctlrm  of  the  raMtilta  thitrasr^  khe  infert'^'-  n-irt^n",   r,f  ns »  .i  :r*r-.  Whir^mli  i 
■nptrtor  termlnntlan  of  tho  nucleiiA  of  the  Ai'«e'«M}riii».   a,  Pymmf'tA  :  ' 
ud  Hoandlng  root  of  tho  tr]K«mhuiA;  d,  oorpuH  riMtifontio.  *»  i 

■OCMurii ;  ff,  uEidua*  hjf>oglojuj ;  fjuciciiJuA  ruturidtui  (rc«|nmCof jr  fu~  - .  ..      . .  .,  ....- .-.. 

rum  irmdUitm  ct  onneatorum;  X£  ftnd  Xi/^  rftdices  vxamorii  et  hjrpQ«kwsk;  iutmaia  pan^iin^  «■&«* 
i^DnclciJjs  uf  the  pjrrmiuldt). 


portion  of  the  medulla.    Thus  the  anterior  end  of  the  hypogla 
Bal  nucleus  comes  to  be  situated  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  v»3 
tricle.    The  roots  of  the  hypoglossus  (Figs.  24  and  25,  Xlf)  i 
horizontally  between  the  pyramids  and  the  olivary  bodies  to  join 
thrir  nucleus,  and  their  whole  course  is  easily  follow^ed^ 

Soniev/hat  posterior  to  the  nucleus  hypoglossi,  and  in  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  medulla,  we  find  the  nucleus  qf  theaeceh 
soTiiis  (Fig.  24,/).    It,  too,  is  represented  by  a  columnar,  altenti 
ated,  gray  structure,  which  extends  to  the  tractus  interaiedio 
latenilis  of  the  spinal  cord  (ef.  Part  I.,  p,  16),  and  with  this 
gradually  alters  its  position  in  relation  to  the  other  parte  of  Ibe 
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section*  From  it  the  superior  roots  of  the  accessorius  run  later- 
ally and  eomewliat  posteriorly. 

The  nucleus  accessorii  is  immediately  bounded  by  a  gray 
mass,  which  is  situated  in  this  region,  beside  the  nucleus  hypo- 
glossi.  This  is  the  nucleus  of  the  vaff7is.  It  contains  a  number 
of  small  and  middle-sized  ganglia,  and  lies  in  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle, along  with  tlie  hypoglossal  nucleus,  in  the  Bocalled  ala 
cinerea,  immediately  beneath  the  surface. 

Immediately  adjacent  to  the  internal  portion  of  this  nucleus 
comes  a  clearly  defined,  round  fascicle  of  coarse  fibrils  (Figs,  24 
and  25,  h).     We  can  trace  this  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
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K.— Ttmn«v»nie  Mciloa  through  the  centre  of  the  ollvw-y  IknIj,  und  of  the  vmj|;fnK-n>ot.  a,  Pyr*- 
fmAriruli ;  d,  oliW«r7  bu<ly ;  c,  gxlAiinoufl  aiib*tAiic<!  and  trSg'enimiia'root ;  «t,  oon^u*  rei^lfurme;  r,  fo- 
ttlcoU  fTTkcUc*  et  cuncfttl :  /,  nudeun  vit^i;  q^  nut-leuii  liypof;io<>tf!i ;  A,  rAAcictilUB  rotunduB  (respirmtorjr  Tancl- 
«!k):  ^  (i*n>IUarj^  tKnty  (cxteriml ) ;  A\  Abric  urdfomicH;  ^  nucteua  o(  the  nftine;  m,  motor  nuoletis  of  tlio 
irMn>«  (Uvynert) ;  Jt,  Jt/Zf  fmiclouB  of  tbe  v*guA  Rod  bypoeloual  root*. 

nncleus  vagi,  and  find  it  composed  of  fascicles  from  the  vagus, 
glossopharyngeus,  and  accessorius*  It  runs  down  into  the  cer- 
vical portion  oE  the  cord,  and  is  said  to  come  into  connection 
with  the  phrenic  (Kmuse's  respiratory  fascicle).  According  to 
Stieda,  the  roots  of  the  three  above-mentioned  nerves  are  derived 
from  this  lateral  ascending  longitudinal  fascicle,  and  not  from 
the  gray  structures,  which  are  generally  designated  as  their 
nuclei. 

The  nucleus  of  the  vagus  is  bounded,  too,  by  another  gray 
structure,  which  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  it,  and  is  not 
separated  by  any  distinct  boundary  ;  it  lies,  however,  somewhat 
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less  superficially,  and  is  designated  as  the  nucleus  of  the  | 
-pharyngeals  (Fig.  26,  h).    The  roots  of  the  glossopharyng^us  \ 
almost  horizontally  from  it,  outwards  and  forwards,  making  tt 
exit  from  the  medulla  above  the  roots  of  the  vagus. 

Meynert  and  Huguenin  deacribe  further  a  motor  nucleua  of  the  ragoi  and  gloi* 
aopliaryngcQs,  which  is  situated  raore  in  Ibe  interior,  between  the  olivary  bodj  and 
aacendiDg  root  of  the  trigeminus.  We  have  indicated  its  position  in  Fig.  2&  bj 
Bticda  looks  upon  it  as  the  nucleus  proper  of  the  Tagtia. 

The  posterior  Tnedian  nucleus  of  the  acusticus  (Fig.  26)  (nu- 
cleus acust.  sop,  of  Henle  ;  median  nucleus  of  the  posterior  root 
of  the  acusticus  of  Krause)  comes  likewise  into  contact  with 
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Fto.  S6.— Tnui«-ferpe  Motion  of  the  medulla  through  the  ■nparCor  tnA  of  ib«  oUwy  hoAf^  «b«ft  ttvpfl*- 
lerior  median  Hocituda  nueleui  occun.    a,  Pyr»mM«;  6»  otJvAry  body :  c,  gel»tliio«i««  " 
trigamliinit'ritot :  d,  eorpo«mtifonne;  ««  futtlPQil  cnnpnli  ei  gncllm;  f,  po«tarior  i 
•nterior  bormiaation of  Ui«  hypoRlomu*  nucleus;  A.  i^toMiuiihuytigetu  andeiu;  1,  i 
nodjeaii ;  Ar,  fibrv  KrdroraMM  [  Vllf^  posterior  Aoooalio  root«. 

vagus ;  but  it  is  more  superficially  situated,  and  somew' 
the  outer  side  of  the  glossopliaryngeal.  It  occupies  the  whole 
space  included  between  the  ala  cinerea  and  pedanculus  cerebelli^ 
up  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  stri®  medullares*  The  postei 
root  of  the  acoustic  takes  its  chief  origin  from  this  nucleus» 
passes  out  partly  in  superficial  fasciculi  (strise  acusticie;, 
partly  through  the  body  of  the  medulla.  Between  these  two 
fasciculi  we  find  the  posterior  lateral  acoustic  nucleus  (Fig.  26,  0 
(nucleus  acust.  inferior  of  Henle)  lying  beside  the  pednncle.  in 
the  form  of  a  small  gray  nodule.  Besides  these,  the  acoustic 
possesses  two  other  nuclei^  belonging  to  its  anterior  rootSj  and 
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fiituated  in  that  portion  of  the  medulla  which  lies  anterior  to  the 
atri^.  The  first  is  tlie  anterior  median  acoustic  mtcleus  (Fig* 
29,  VIII)  (median  nucleus  of  the  anterior  acouistic  roots  of 
Krause\  and  occupies  the  external  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
about  the  middle  of  the  peduuculus  cerebelli.  The  second  ap- 
pears like  a  prolongation  of  the  postero-lateral  acoustic  nucleus 
beside  the  peduncle,  and  is  wedged  in  between  the  peduncle,  the 
cru9  cerebelli  ad  pont,  and  the  flocculus.  It  receives  the  name 
of  anterior  lateral  acoustic  nucleus  (nucl.  acust.  lateralis  of 
Henh^),  and  gives  origin  to  the  portio  intermedia  Wrisbergii* 

We  have  now  described  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  below  the 
level  of  the  pons,  all  the  structures  that  are  at  all  well  known. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  other  gray  nuclear  bodies,  whose  sig- 
nification and  connections  are  but  little  known.  These  are  the 
following : 

The  nucleus  of  the  pyramids  {internal  paroUvary  body  ^F\g, 
24,  i"),  a  structure  which  is  bent  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  runs  verti- 
cally, consisting  of  gmy  substance  of  the  same  structure  as  the 
olivary  bodies.  They  lie  opposite  the  pyramids  in  front,  and  to 
the  inside  of  the  olivary  bodies,  corresponding  nearly  with  the 
position  of  the  former  anterior  cornua. 

Then  we  have  the  par  olivary  bodies  (external.  Fig.  25,  t*), 
similar,  slightly  concave  bands,  which  occupy  a  position  exactly 
bounding  the  internal  half  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  olivaiy 
bodies. 

Further,  we  find  the  nttcleus  of  the  cuneiform  colmnn  arising 
from  what  was  the  anterior  cornu,  a  longish,  gray  body  on  the 
inner  border  of  the  cuneiform  column,  and  enlarging  as  it  ascends 
(Fig.  22,  A%  Fig.  24,  0. 

Fourthly  cornea  the  nucleus  of  thefunicvZus  gracilis^  in  the 
shape  of  a  longitudinal  pillar  of  gi*ay  substance.  It  arises  from 
the  centre  of  the  funiculus  gracilis,  and  produces  the  enlarge- 
ment in  this,  known  as  tlie  clava  (Fig,  22,  /,  Fig.  24,  t).  It 
ascends  with  the  nucleus  of  the  cuneiform  column,  and  both 
extend  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  postero*lateral  acoustic  nu- 
cleus. 

The  last  on  this  list  is  the  nucleus  of  the  lateral  column^  a 
small,  cylindrical,  attenuated  column  of  cells  in  the  posterior 
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portion  of  the  lateral  colnmn  between  the  olivary  body  and 
caput  cornu  posterioris* 

The  rt^mainder  of  tlie  transverse  section  is  <>ccupi^d  by 
formaiio  reUcalaru,  which  attains  its  maximnm  dimt^n^ions  \ 
gymmetry  parallel  with  tlie  olivary  bodiea   This  straciaro  is  cc 
stitnt/ed  of  a  number  of  fascicles^  which  run  horizonlally  in 
arched  course,  though  sometinieii  radially,  and  embrace  in  the 
mofihes  a  number  of  vertical  bundles.    All  through  it!^  sub^tanc 
we  see  numerous  ganglia,  bo  that  we  find  the  most  intimate  iale 
mixture  and  in rert wining  of  white  and  gray   subsitanco. 
place  of  the  anterior  eoniraissure  below  the  decassatioa  oX 
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pyramids  is  filled  above  this  point  by  the  raphe.    This  stnietni 
enlarges  in  its  antero^posterior  axis  as  it  ascends,  and  consist 
both  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres.    We  have  further 
mention  the  Jlbris  arc{formes^  which  surround  almost  tli 
outer  surface  of  the  niednlla  in  the  form  of  a  layer  (varj  .:i» 
dimensions)  of  fibres  that  Uike  a  horizontal  or  an  oblique  com 
They  increase  in  size  as  they  ascend,  and  genemlly  roa  into  the 
raphe  (Figs,  25  and  26,  k\ 

Almost  parallel  with  the  most  anterior  striae  we  am  met 
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e  anterior  surface  of  tlie  medulla  by  an  enormous  body  of 
transverse  fasciculi,  /.  e.^  the  pons  Varolii  (Fig.  27,  i,  Fig.  28).  It 
is  this  structure  which  produces  the  characteristic  appearance  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  tlie  medulla.  The  pons  consists  of  numer- 
ous and  well-developed  transverse  bundles,  between  which  we 
eaa  trace  scarcely  anything  but  the  main  longitudinal  fibres, 
namely,  the  pyramids. 

The  most  important  and  best-studied  parts  of  this  anterior 
portion  of  the  medulla  are  the  nuclei  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  cerebral  nerves. 

The  best  and  longest  known  of  these  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
abdueens  (mixed  nucleus  of  the  facialis  and  abducens.  Fig.  27,^). 
It  lies  in  the  continuafion  of  the  hypoglossuSj  only  divided  from 
this  by  a  very  short  interval,  and  occupies  a  position  just  above 
the  striffi  on  the  side  of  the  median  fissure,  which  extends  about 
e\x  or  seven  millimetres  in  the  form  of  an  attenuated  gray  col- 
ran.  The  roots  of  the  abducens  run  almost  horizontally  from 
e  pynimidal  region  towards  the  pons,  at  the  inferior  border  o£ 
which  they  diverge  slightly. 

This  nucleus  appears,  too,  to  be  connected  with  the  facialis, 
for  the  facialis  root  takes  its  course  from  ttie  lateral  region  of  tlie 
pons  towards  the  median  fissure  of  the  rhomboid  sinus,  close 
to  the  abducens- nucleus.  From  the  descriptions  of  Ilenle  and 
Haguenin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  facialis  root  gives  off  a 
number  of  fibres  which  pass  into  this  abducens-nucleus;  hence  it 
has  been  designated  as  '' posterior  facial  nucleus."  After  this, 
the  facial  root  takes  a  sudden  backward  turn,  and  runs  for  a 
short  distance  parallel  to  the  median  fissure.  Turning  again 
sharply  (genu  nervi  facialis,  Pig,  27,  /)  it  presses  forward  and 
into  the  interior  of  the  medulla,  where  it  meets  a  longish  fascicle 
of  gray  substance,  the  nucleus  proper  of  the  facialis  (Pig.  27,  h). 
Thus  we  see  the  root  of  the  facialis  only  passes  round  the  abdu- 
cens nucleus  in  a  horseshoe  course,  and  is  certainly  in  but  very 
small  part  derived  from  this  nucleus-  The  latest  observers  return 
to  the  old  view,  and  deny  even  the  remotest  connection  between 
the  facialis  and  the  nucleus  of  the  abducens. 

The  question  about  the  facial  nucleus  does  not  appear  to  have 
received  its  final  answer.     Amongst  others,  Lockhart  Clarke  de- 
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scribes  a  so-called  ^^ inferior"  facial  nucleosia  the  inferior  por« 
tion  of  the  medulla  on  a  level  with  the  hypoglossal  and  acces- 
sorial nuclei,  and  indeed  pathological  facts  (bulbar  paialTsis) 
seem  to  confirm  its  existence. 

In  connection  with  the  trigeminus,  the  complication  is  still 
greater.  We  have  already  described  one  of  its  roots,  the  (Mscend- 
ingy  which  belongs  to  the  caput  comu  posterioris,  and  may  be 
traced  down  through  the  whole  length  of  the  medulla  into  the 
cervical  r^ion  of  the  spinal  cord.  So  we  are  justified  in  regard- 
ing the  caput  comu  post,  as  inferior  sensory  trigeminal  nudem 
(Fig.  23,  6,  Figs.  24-28,  c).    The  Tnotor  trigemincU  nucleus  is 


Flo.  18.— TrmntTwae  ferrlion  of  th«  medalla  throogh  th«  anterior  portion  of  tho  fonrth  rmtrlctatp  eotadd- 
Inff  with  the  exit  of  trigeminuN.  Bemi  diegrMnnuUic  a,  pyrainida ;  c,  geUtinoos  mbstanoe  and  aKendtog 
root  of  trigeminun;  6,  denocnding  trigKOiinal  root,  of  oerebr»l  origin  <  tf.  onu  oenrtielll  ad  oorp.  qnadr.;  i, 
motor  nucleuB  and  root  of  trigeminus ;  /,  middle  tenaory  trigeminal  nndnia ;  F,  rooC-faiwioie  of  ti%Hniaai. 

situated  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  close  to  the  upper 
border.  Its  anterior  termination  coincides  with  the  entrance  of 
the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  and  from  this  it  extends  in  form  of  a  fine, 
gray  column  to  the  border  of  tlie  facialis  roots.  This  nucleus 
gives  origin  to  the  portio  minor  of  the  trigeminus.  At  the  point 
where  the  roots  of  the  portio  trigemini  major  separate,  and  run 
some  forward,  and  the  rest  backward,  we  find  a  small  gray 
mass  lodged  between  the  two,  representing  the  middle  senscry 
nucleus  of  the  trigeminus  (Fig.  28,/).  The  smaller  portion  of 
root-fascicles  (Fig.  28,  h\  which  takes  an  anterior  course,  passes 
to  the  far  side  of  the  corpora  quadri.,  and  terminates  there  in  the 
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iperior  sensory  trigeminal  nucleus.    Thus  we  can  count  up  four 
inclei  for  the  trigeminus^  aa  we  did  for  the  acoustic. 

In  addition  to  these  gray  nuclei  we  meet  in  the  superior  por* 
iofl  of  the  medulla  :  1,  the  superior  olimry  hotly  (27,  /),  a  long- 
lali,  gray  column,  which  is  situated  in  the  pons  just  in  frtmt  of 
the  facial  nucleus,  and  %  the  po7t^  nuclei^  consisting  of  patohen 
of  gray  substance  scattered  through  the  whole  pons. 

The  remainder  of  the  transvei-se  section  through  the  anterior 
part  of  the  medulla  is  taken  up  by  the  transvei'se  tibres  ul  tho 
pons,  and  the  formatio  reticularis. 
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It  IS  evident  from  the  complicated  reUtlons  between  til  tiM  «tniellire«  we  bMrn 
been  describing  that  it  is  no  etiy  matter  to  get  it  correct  idem  of  ib«  lopQ^rmpliictl 
Ufttomj  of  the  fresh  anhardeoed  orgmn,  one  that  will  take  in  every  partiality  aod 
enable  na  at  a  poAt-mortem  exaifiination  to  taj  withont  hAiftation  what  nuelmi  or 
nenre-f  Aidcleft,  etc,  ootnctde  wicli  tome  aman  |Aalch  of  aoftrn&ng,  ionie  diminiilrve 
apoplexf ,  or  with  some  defned  aderotie  centre.  In  crder  to  lighten  tbe  practlffofi' 
er't  taak  in  tbia  direction,  we  inaot  two  diaj^ininninUe  alietcbe%  wbich  give  lateral 
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asd  front  views  of  the  approximate  situation  of  tlie  moat  importuit  grsj  < 
We  here  follow  the  example  of  others,  such  as  BiiUing^  Kramm^  et  al.  Thaae  diagnoM 
do  not  of  coarse  make  the  yerj  slightest  pretensions  to  extreme  aocnracy,  but  sdU 
we  hope  they  will  give  an  easily  comprehensible  pictore  of  the  topogr^hy,  and 
one  that  will  act  as  a  Icey  to  this  anatomical  labyrinth. 

Fig.  29  represents  a  transparent  yiew  of  the  medulla  oblongata  from  bdrfBd, 
on  the  right  side  of  which  all  the  above-mentioned  nuclei  are  represented  and  lUr 
names  attached,  while  on  the  left  side,  to  aid  comparison,  nothing  ia  given  but  tlis 
superficial  structures,  such  as  the  ala  cinerea,  stria  medullarea,  etc.     By  tliia 


FiQ.  90.— TrmiiMpftrent  lAtenO  rlnr  of  the  mednlln,  lAowinff  the  relatiTe  pofdUom  of  the  mott  frnpoituit 
nnclei ;  ri^ht  half  of  the  mednila,  wen  from  the  nurfiioe  of  Kction :  the  purtA  that  lie  doner  to  thU  rarfaoe  art 
deeper  nhaded.  DiavTammAtic.  /V<  pyramidal  tract ;  /V  A>,  decomiatioa  of  pyramids :  O.  olivary  body ; 
Oji,  raperior  olivary  body ;  K,  motor,  P,  middle  wntory,  P',  inferior  aennory  noclena  of  trigeminoa ;  Vf, 
naclcan  of  abducens ;  Qf,  genn  faciali* ;  K//,  nudeuH  foolaliii ;  K///«  poi(«rior  median  acoortlo  nockva:  IX, 
RloiMophArynKeal  nucleus:  X.  nucleuK  of  vaffun;  Xf^  aooewortaK  nodeae;  JT//,  hypoRfcMMl  nadene;  JTi, 
nncleus  of  tho  funicoluB  gracilii ;  B  K,  trigemlniu  root ;  thoae  of  the  i?  K/;  abdacena  aiid  B  K//,  fadaiia 

one  sees  plainly  the  nuclei  of  the  sixth  and  seventh,  of  the  fifth  and  eighth,  the 
hypoglossal  nucleus,  and  the  inter-connected  nuclei  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  deventh 
pairs.  Of  course,  neither  the  form  nor  size  of  the  diagrammatic  nuclear  structures 
is  exactly  true  to  nature,  the  only  thing  that  is  aimed  at  being  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  their  situation  as  relates  to  one  another  and  the  surface.  Further,  we  bafe 
sacrificed  a  number  of  details  to  the  clearness  of  the  sketch. 

Fig.  80  gives  a  transparent  view  of  the  right  half  of  the  medulla,  seen  from  the 
surface  of  section  (i.  «.,  antero-posterior,  through  the  middle  line,  and  vertical),  so 
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th&t  what  is  nearest  to  the  obaervcr  in  the  dmgram  is  nearest  to  the  middle  line. 
In  this  figure,  too,  only  some  of  the  graj  nucleL  ure  rcpresentedj  in  order  clearlj  to 
disjjlay  their  relation  to  the  exterior  and  their  internal  relations  of  space.  The 
nuclei  nearest  the  obserrer  (i.  /•.,  nearest  the  middle  line)  are  deeper  shaded,  while 
tho^  that  are  further  from  him»  and  connequently  nearer  the  surface  of  the 
medulla,  ha^e  only  a  light  shading.  Amongst  the  nerve-tracts  which  commnnicato 
with  the  nuclei  we  have  given  only  semi -diagram  matically  those  of  the  fifth,  sixtli, 
and  seventh  neryes,  especially  the  latter,  in  order  to  render  the  genu  nervi  facialis 
more  distinct  Only  the  three  nuclei  of  the  trigeminus,  which  lie  within  the  meduMa^ 
mre  aketched,  and  only  the  princi^^al  nucleus  of  the  acoustic 

I  CovTiection  between  the  histological  elements^  and  the  course 

^^^  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
W  Notwithstanding  all  the  investigations  that  hare  been  made 

^^ind  tlie  incalcnlable  trouble  expended  on  this  subject,  we  are 
^Bkcarcely  acquainted  with  the  barest  outlines.  We  know  just  as 
little  about  the  fate  of  most  of  the  fasciculi,  whicli  enter  the  me* 
dtilla  from  below  and  from  above,  as  we  do  of  the  significance  of 
numerous  striking  structures  in  the  medulla.  Their  connection 
with  one  another  and  with  the  gray  nuclei,  the  mode  of  inter- 
ruption and  where  it  occurs,  their  transposition  and  their  termi- 
nation, all  remain  a  mystery. 

Still  we  know  somewhat  more  about  the  course  of  the  root- 
fibres  from  their  entrance  into  the  medulla  till  they  reach  their 
proper  nuclei,  where  they  temporarily  end.  The  root-fascicles  of 
the  hypoglossus,aml.  perhaps,  too,  those  of  the  abduceas,  are  the 
only  ones  which  run  directly  and  almost  horizontally  from  their 
point  of  entrance,  and  can  be  followed  on  a  transverse  section 
along  nearly  their  whole  course.  Most  of  the  other  root-fibres 
take  a  more  or  less  oblique  course  and  are  often  tortuous.  Part- 
ly, indeed,  their  course  is  comparatively  simple  ;  but  sometimes 
they  break  up  into  separate  fascicles,  and  sometimes  press  in- 
wards towards  the  nuclei  in  more  compact  masses ;  such  are  the 
root-fascicles  of  the  accessoriusj  vagus,  and  glossopbaryngeus. 
But  others  are  much  more  tortuous,  and  split  up  in  all  dh^ections 
to  join  nuclei  that  lie  far  apart ;  to  this  category  belong  the  roots 
of  the  trigeminus  and  acoustic.  The  roots  of  the  facial,  finally, 
as  we  described  them  above,  form  a  large  arch  with  its  crown 
(genu)  touching  the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla,  and  its  pil- 
lars Ln  the  facial  nuclei. 
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There  have  been  many  investigations  made,  and  mnch  discus- 
sion, on  the  possibility  of  a  decusaaiixm  of  the  root-fibres  in  the 
medulla.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  settled  beyond  doubt,  that 
hy  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fibres  of  every  nerve  that  enters 
the  medulla  remains  on  the  same  side,  and  ends  in  the  gray 
nuclei  of  the  side.  The  decussation  of  some  few  fibres  has  bera 
asserted,  but  by  no  means  proven.  Krause's  words  on  this  sub- 
ject represent  truly  the  present  extent  of  our  knowledge ;  he 
says :  *'The  roots  of  the  abducens,  of  the  portio  trigemini  minor, 
the  anterior  acoustic  and  the  inferior  accessorial  roots  most  cer- 
tainly do  not  decussate  ;  a  partial  decussation  (of  some  fibres)  of 
the  portio  trigemini  major,  of  the  posterior  acoustic  roots,  of  the 
glossopharyngeus  and  vagus  may  take  place ;  possibly,  too,  of 
the  facial,  the  superior  accessorial,  and  the  hypoglossal,  but  the 
assumption  of  the  partial  decussation  of  these  latter  may  be  due 
to  misconceptions."  In  any  case  the  decussation  of  all  these 
tracts  (and  we  are  compelled  by  a  number  of  clinical  facts  to 
assume  their  decussation)  takes  place  after  they  have  passed 
tlieir  nuclei,  further  up  in  the  medulla  or  in  the  pons.  But  the 
exact  place  where  it  occurs  is  totally  unknown,  since  even  the 
central  continuation  of  all  these  nerves  after  they  pass  into  their 
nuclei  is  almost  completely  a  blank  to  us.  We  can  only  conjec- 
ture that  these  tracts  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  formatio  reticu- 
laris, and  that  they  then  successively  cross  in  the  raphe,  and 
afterwards  join  other  tracts  {e.  g.j  the  pyramidal)  at  different 
points  as  these  come  up  from  the  spinal  coi-d  to  the  brain. 

Our  knowledge,  too,  is  at  the  same  low  point  as  regards  the 
course  of  the  different  tracts  into  which  we  can  dissect  the  spinal 
cord,  and  as  regards  the  ultimate  course  of  the  spinal  columns  in 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  course  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  has,  however,  been  settled 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  thorough  investigations  of  Flechsig. 
They  are  collected  from  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lateral  and 
the  internal  fasciculi  of  the  anterior  columns,  and  after  the  decus- 
sation of  the  parts  alone  derived  from  the  lateral  columns,  they 
run  directly  and  continuously  through  the  medulla  upwards ; 
they  then  enter  the  pons,  and  separate  gradually  into  a  number 
of  fibrils,  but  without  any  transposition  or  discontinuity,  till  they 
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amve  at  the  peduncnkis  eerobri,  whfTe  they  pass  throngh  tlie 
inner  capsule  and  further  on  into  the  brain.  In  the  pons  the 
pyramids  appear  to  be  reinforced  by  fibres  from  the  pons  and 
fibrae  arcnatie,  which  probably  come  from^  or  are  going  to,  the 
cerebellum,  Flechsig  positively  denies  any  addition  to  the 
pyramids  from  the  Bo-called  sensory  decussation  of  the  posterior 
colnmns  and  cornua. 

The  direct  iraHn^  ah  eerebello  ad  columTias  laterales,  which 
Plechsig,  too,  has  studied  so  accurately,  runs  completely  into 
the  restiform  body,  though  it  is  only  one  factor  in  this  structure. 
The  two  go  togetlier  into  the  cerebellum,  where  their  termination 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  real  significance  of  tliis  tract 
has  not  been  determined^  but  it  may  have  some  connection  with 
Clarke's  columns. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  matter  when  we  come  to  the  posterior 
columns.  The  so-called  funiculi  graciles  (Goll)  probably  end 
in  great  part  in  the  ''nuclei  of  tht3  coluranse  graciles"  at  the 
level  of  the  clava?.  In  the  same  way  tlie  greater  part  of  tlie 
funiculi  cuneati  terminates  in  the  nucleus  of  this  column  ;  pos* 
ftibh/,  however,  some  of  its  fibres  go  directly  as  fibrae  arcuatiB 
Into  the  formatio  reticnlaris,  olivary  body,  etc.  But  the  further 
course  of  the  posterior  columns  is  totally  unknown*  The  old 
▼lew  (wliich  rested  on  external  appeamnces)  that  the  funiculi 
graciles  et  cuneati  continued  straiglit  into  the  peduncnlicerebelli, 
and  ran  with  these  into  the  cerebellum,  while  tlie  external  por- 
tion of  the  pedunculi  (the  corpus  restiforme  proper)  was  derived 
through  the  fibr^  arcuata^  ext,  et  int.  from  the  anterodateral 
column— this  view  was  most  decidedly  a  false  one.  But  the 
modem  view,  which  has  been  worked  out  chieHy  by  Meynert, 
has  not  passed  without  opposition.  Meynert  considers  tliat  the 
greater  part  of  the  posterior  columns  (or  their  continuation)  runs 
into  the  olivary  and  parolivary  bodies  of  the  same  side,  and  tliat 
then  their  continuations  pass  across  the  raphe,  finally  forming 
the  restiform  body  of  the  opposite  side.  Accordingly  we  should 
have  the  virtual  continuation  of  the  spinal  posterior  columns  in 
the  restiform  bodies  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  olivary  and 
parolivary  bodies  thrown  into  their  course.  What  are  defined  as 
funiculi  graciles  et  cuneati  in  the  pedunculi  cerebelli,  and  which 
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lie  in  the  middle  line,  these  Meynert  describes  as  stmcturea  of  new 
origin  and  springing  from  the  formatio  reticularis,  which  highg^ 
up  join  the  spinal  columns  of  the  same  name,  and  take  t\ 
place,  without  being  continuations  of  these,  in  the  same 
as  the  pyramids  take  the  place  of  the  anterior  columns. 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  give  in  detail  Flechsig's  object 
to  this  view  of  Meynert's.  We  shall  only  mention  that  Flecl 
describes  a  great  number  of  fibres  wliich  come  from  the  nnck 
the  funiculi  graciles  (anterior  decussation)  and  accompany 
pyramids  for  some  distance.  They  soon,  however,  leave  the 
pyramids,  and  rejoin  the  formatio  reticularis  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  olivary  and  internal  parolivary  bodies.  Flechsig, 
asserts  the  existence  of  an  extensive  connection  between  the< 
vary  body  and  the  cuneiform  column  of  the  same  side.  Ac 
ing  to  the  same  author  at  least  a  portion,  the  outer  portion,  d 
the  restiform  body  is  composed  of  fibres,  which  spring  from  tlie 
formatio  reticularis  and  the  region  of  the  olivary  decussation,^ 

The  remamder  of  the  anterior^  after  deduction  of  the  p]i 
mido-anterior  columns  (Flechsig's  fundamental  anterior  column 
runs  directly  upwards  into  the  so-called  posterior  longitudinal 
fascicle  of  the  medulla,  w^hich  is  situated  posteriorly  betweeo 
the  roots  of  the  hypoglossus  and  I  he  raphe.  Tins  fascicle  is 
then  continued  throagh  the  posterior  portion  of  the  pons  into 
the  cerebrum. 

What  remains  of  the  lateral  columns^  when  we  put  aside  j 
pyramido-lateral  tract,  is  lost  in  the  formatio  reticularis,  and 
here  possibly  in  direct  connection  with  tlie  corpora  quadrigemS 
and  the  thalamus  o]iticus.    From  tbe  latter  two  structured,  a&J 
must  not  forget,  a  very  considerable  number  of  fibres  descec 
the  medulla,  and  take  part  in  the  construction  of  the  fomi^ 
reticularis.     In  that  portion  of  the  formatio  reticularis  wl 
lies  between  the  olivary  bodies,  Flechsig  describes  the  fibres  i 
are  connected  with  the  corpom  quadrigemina,  and  in  a  region 
the  format,  retic.  posterior  to  this  he  places  the  fibres  which  co 
from  the  optic  thalamus. 

After  we  have  exhausted  all  that  we  know  perfectly  and  in 
part  in  the  medulla,  there  remains  a  vast  field  of  which  we  know 
nothing  whatsoever.     The  exact  connections  and  significance  of 
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the  olivarj^  and  parolivary  bodies,  the  pyramidal  nuclei,  etc, 
are  all  totally  unknown ;  further,  we  know  nothing  of  whence 
the  innumerable  fibres  of  the  substantia  reticularis  come,  and 
whither  tliey  go.  We  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  central  tracts 
of  all  the  dififerenfc  bulbar  nerves,  and  of  the  ending  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  fibres  of  the  pons.  Nor  are  we  acquainted  with 
the  origin  and  function  of  the  majority  of  the  peduncular  tracts* 
Further,  none  of  tlie  centra,  the  existence  of  which  has  been 
assumed  to  explain  physiological  facts,  the  centiu  for  the  respir- 
atory and  cardiac  movements,  and  for  deglutition,  the  vaso- 
motor centra  and  tlie  centrum  for  convulsions — in  fact,  all  the 
great  reflex  tracts  of  the  medulla— none  of  these  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  anatomists.  Doubtless  the  formatio  reticularis  does 
display  the  most  suitable  anatomical  structure  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  every  possible  retlex  action,  and  so  it  is  perhaps 
allowable  to  eonjeeture  that  this  formation  chielly  serves  for  re- 
flex processes;  but  there  is  an  extremely  wide  gulf  between  a 
conjecture  like  this  and  a  certainty  which  clears  up  every  detail. 


Wc  consider  it  advantageous  to  give  a  diagram  of  the  course  of  tbe  fibres  (after 
Flechsig,  Arcli.  der  Ileilk.  XVHL  Taf,  VL)  to  enable  the  reader  to  get  a  general 
conception  of  the  subject,  and  at  tbe  aame  time  show  him  how  complicivted  the 
study  is.  Figure  31  rei>re8enta  the  medulla,  pons  and  the  neighboring  structui*cs, 
leaving  out  all  the  graj  nuclei  except  the  olivary  bodieo,  and  only  giving  tlie  for- 
matio rcticularia  as  a  shaded  space.  The  sketch  gives  a  general  view  of  the  most 
impoitiint  and  best-known  tracts,  which  ascend  from  the  anterior^  lateral,  and  i>o3- 
tcrior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  {V^  8^  IF)*  We  can  see  plainly  how  the  pyram- 
idal tracts  {Ptf}  are  formed  from  the  pyramido-anterior  (a)  and  pyramiilo-lateral 
(d)  tracta.  And  then  we  can  follow  the  course  of  the  ccrehello- lateral  columns  («5-€) 
which  ascend  to  the  i>cdunciili  cerel>elli.  Then  we  observe  how  the  internal  por- 
tioDS  of  these  pedunculi  {P,e.i)  are  hist  in  the  formatio  reticularis,  whilst  the  exter- 
oal  (/^f>e)  run  inU>  the  olivary  bodies.  The  reiiminder  of  the  anterior  (&)  and  lateral 
(«)  columns  end  in  the  formatio  reticularia.  The  fibres  of  the  funiculi  gracilcs  (/), 
After  piercing  the  nucleus  of  the  fun i cuius  (/'),  form  the  anterior  decus&ation  of  Iho 
pyramids,  join  the  pyramidal  tracts^  and  then  immediately  fall  back  into  the  oli- 
vary bodies  and  the  formatio  reticularis.  Tlie  tracts  of  the  cuneiform  column  (ff) 
after  they  reach  their  nuclei,  spread  out  into  the  olivary  bodies,  and  partly  into 
the  formutio  reticularis.  This  formation  further  receives  fibres  from  the  tbalamua 
Opticua  {Thul)  and  corpora  quadr  {Cq.F},  From  the  latter  structures,  too,  fibres 
into  the  olivary  bodies  {C.q.O), 

Thui  we  see  that  the  formatio  reticularis  receives  fibres  from  every  quarter,  and 
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that  these  fibres  are  here  woyeo  into  a  complete  chaoa  of  tiireada.  If  we  only  imagnie 
the  addition  of  a  namber  of  other  gray  nocleoUr  stnictiires  (to  which  we  have  hcte 
made  allusion),  and  all  their  afferent  and  efferent  fibres,  the  root-fibrea,  the  fibm 
arcuatie,  the  fibres  of  the  pons,  etc.,  we  shall  then  have  a  painf  ollj  acate  idea  of  the 
stmctore  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  the  hopelessness  of  erer  unrayelling  it; 
we  shall  then,  too,  comprehend  how  onr  knowledge  of  the  finer  stmctore  of  the 
medulla  has  remained  so  extremely  incomplete,  in  despite  of  all  the  work  and  troo- 
ble  bestowed  upon  it. 


Thai, 


6  c  di  fit 

vvv 

y  ^  £ 

Fro.  81.— TXftirnun  of  the  chief  tmcU  in  the  medalla.  The  fomutlo  retlcaUurls  \m  f  piemiited  by  ikaA- 
biff.  Ol^  olivary  body;  K,  anterior,  8^  lateral,  and  J/,  ponterior  qpinal  fonicoU:  a,  pjramido-anterter 
tract :  d,  pyramido-latcral  tract ;  Py^  pyramidal  tract ;  b,  remainder  of  anterior  colamn ;  e,  remainder  of  the 
lateral  culomn  :  »-«.  ocrebcllo-lateral  tract ;  /,  funiculoa  graoilii,  and  A  nncleua  of  the  laaM ;  g^  fonicBtei 
cuiu^attm.  and  g*,  nucleux  of  the  lame ;  P.c.l,  internal  faacicaltu  of  the  pednno.  cerebelli :  P.ce,  external  tuA- 
cnluH  of  the  lame :  C.q.F^  tract  from  oorp.  qoadr.  to  format,  retk. ;  C.Q.O,  the  nnM  to  tlie  oliTacy  body ;  TloL, 
tract  from  the  Uialamiu  opticus. 

Vessels  of  the  medulla  oblongata. — ^Buret's  exhaustive  inves- 
tigations have  proved  that  the  medulla  gets  nearly  its  whole 
supply  of  blood  from  the  vertebral  and  haailar  arteries,  the  lat- 
ter supplying  the  pons  portion.  Here  we  have  chiefly  to  men- 
tion small,  median  branchlets  which  pierce  into  the  raphe  be- 
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tween  the  pyramids,  aod  are  given  oflf  by  the  art.  spin,  ant,  for 
the  bulbus  and  by  the  basilaris  for  the  pons.  Tli<-y  run  up  to 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  ramify  here,  forming  a  large, 
narrow-meshed  capillary  network^  especially  round  the  gray 
nuclei-  Thus  we  see  that  they  originate  chiefly  from  the  left 
vertebral,  for  this  artery  generally  gives  off  the  art.  spinal,  ant. 
when  it  is  single,  and  when  there  are  two  anterior  spinal  arteries 
the  median  bulbar  branchlets  are  generally  derived  from  the  ant. 
spin,  sinistra.  But  besides  these,  small  vessels  pierce  the  me- 
dulla aZong  wilh  the  nerve-roots^  and  run  to  the  corresponding 
nnclei,  where  they  take  part  in  the  formation  of  capillaries.  The 
olivary  bodies  and  pyramids  are  supplied  by  small  branches 
from  the  vertebiul  and  anterior  spinal  arteries.  The  restiform 
bodies  i-eceive  vessels  from  the  art.  cerebelli  infer,  post,,  whilst 
the  posterior  spinal  arteries  send  branchlets  to  the  pedunc.  cere- 
belli and  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle* 

Most  of  these  little  vessels  are  so-called  terminal  arteries 
(Cohnheim's  ^' ^mlurferien^^y  Their  ramification  produces  a 
comparatively  open-meshed  network  in  the  white  substance, 
while  in  the  gray  the  meshes  are  very  numerous  and  narrow.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  numerous  varieties  and  abnormalities  of 
origin  and  course  occur  amongst  these  little  vessels,  and  these 
are  of  some  importance  in  the  explanation  of  certain  clinical 
occurrences. 

There  is  nothing  special  to  be  said  of  the  veins^  and  the  lymph- 
tesKels  in  the  medulla  are  quite  analogous  to  those  of  the  spinal 
cord. 


^im, 
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lOn^st  otliers  we  wo  aid  direct  nttention  to :  Longft,  rAnatomie  et  physiologlo 
da  Rjstfeme  nerveux.  T.  I. — Sehiffl  Iy?brbuch  dt^r  Physiologie  des  Mtmschen. 
L  IS^B-TiS.—^SchrQethfr  u.  d.  Eoll\  Bau  w.  Function  der  Medulla  spin,  und 
oblong.  1859.^TKim/il.  Physiol,  Psycliologie.  Leipzig.  \%l^.—lMhorde,  Dic- 
ttonti.  encycL  dea  sc.  niM.  2,  8<5r  T.  VIIL  p.  C04.  1874. — Finneure^  Le  syst^mo 
nervcujc  central,  etc.  2me  Mit  T»  L  1S77. 
Besides  the^e,  the  text-books  of  L.  Hermann^  Wundi,  Fttnke,  VierordU  etc.»  may  bo 
consulted,  and  iunumcrable  monographs  in  all  possible  phyaiologtcal  periodi- 
cals. 
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The  physiology  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  jast  as  imperfect 
and  obscure  as  its  anatomy,  so  that  we  have  not  become  pos- 
sessed of  any  undisputed  information  on  the  most  elementary 
and  important  facts.  For  instance,  we  know  nothing  of  the  con- 
duction of  sensory  impressions,  or  of  the  exact  position  of  the 
chief  centres. 

We  are,  indeed,  acquainted  with  a  number  of  facts,  which 
teach  us  to  recognize  the  medulla  as  one  of  the  most  important 
divisions  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  which  ^ve  it  a 
prominent  part  in  several  all-important  physiological  processes, 
such  as  respiration,  the  cardiac  movements,  vascular  innervation, 
speech,  and  others.  But  we  have  got  little  beyond  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  facts,  and  we  are  in  especial  darkness  as  to  the 
anatomical  distribution  of  these  functions  and  their  components. 

There  are  very  good  reasons  for  all  this,  and  the  chief  of  them 
is  the  difficulty  of  experimentation.  For  the  parts  lie  so  deep 
and  are  so  well  protected,  the  slightest  injury  to  them  is  so  dan- 
gerous, the  structures  themselves  are  so  extremely  small,  thej 
are  so  wonderfully  connected  in  a  complicated  manner  witli  all 
possible  adjacent  structures,  and  the  white  and  gray  substances 
are  so  intimately  mixed — all  these  circumstances  are  so  manj 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  physiological  investiga- 
tion. 

Consequently  we  must  not  claim  too  much  from  physiology. 
We  should  undoubtedly  look  for  most  important  explanations 
from  careful  clinical  observation,  combined  with  accurate  post- 
mortem examination,  though  this  has  yet  been  scarcely  at- 
tempted. 

In  this  state  of  things  we  can  and  must  give  the  practitioner 
only  a  very  brief  account  of  the  physiology  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. 

We  shall  first  study  the  medvUa  as  an  organ  qf  condtudioTL 
Nobody  can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  motor  im- 
pulses sent  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  sen- 
sory irritations  on  their  way  from  the  periphery  to  the  brain, 
must  pass  through  the  medulla  oblongata.  Further,  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  parts  of  conduction  for  several 
other  irritations,  which  pass  between  the  spinal  cord,  the  cere- 
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3nim  and  cprebellum,  must  likewise  be  situated  in  the  medulla. 
But  the  position  uf  these  has  nut  yet  been  properly  demon- 
strated* 

Motor  Conduction. 

The  investigations  in  thig  direction  have  gone  further  than 
any,  and^  indeed,  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  completeness. 
It  is  almost  beyond  doubt  that  the  chi<if  paths  of  eondudionfor 
luntary  motor  impnUes  are  to  he  sougJit  in  the  pyramidxd 
tracts  (Flechsig).  We  Bhoold  tlius  have  the  chief  conductors 
for  voluntary  motions  in  the  pyramids,  in  their  inferior  decus.sa- 
tion,  and  in  their  continuations  with  the  lateml  and  anterior 
columns.  But  it  appears  from  certain  pathological  facts  (marked 
atrophy  of  the  pyramids  toiikoid  any  motor  affection  during  life), 
that  they  are  not  the  only  conductors  for  voluntary  impulses, 
^and  are  not  necessary  under  all  circumstances. 

^^H  Thia  fttnction  of  chief  motor  conductor  from  tlie  brain  to  the  spinal  cord  baa 
W  beeo  aastgned  to  the  pymmldal  tmcts  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  modern  anatomical 
■  and  clinical  discoveries.  From  the  latest  phyaiological  expf^rimente  no  Ijinding 
I  conclusions  can  be  drawn j  and  th«  older  experiments  would  rather  lead  to  an 
I  opposite  view.  The  results,  too,  obtained  by  the  most  eminent  phjiiologists  are 
I  directly  contradictory;  one  saw  no  particular  muscular  contractione  on  irrita- 
'  tion,  while  another  observed  convuLsiona;  and  again  after  section  one  saw  no 
paralysis^  and  the  other  saw  extensive  paralysis.  According  to  Schiff  the  pyramids 
arc  not  motor  conductors,  whikt  section  of  funiculi  siliqu^  and  laterales  prodncca 
motor  paralysis.  Section  of  the  lateral  columns  (Iwtween  the  first  and  fourth  cervi- 
cal nerves  in  animals)  stops  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  same  side.  The 
Qucertainty  and  contradiction  we  meet  in  the  experimental  results  are  easily  ex- 
plttin^d  by  the  ditBculty  in  operating  on  the  anterior  surface  of  tlie  medulla,  and 
the  probable  variation  in  the  coui'ae  of  the  voluntary  impuUea. 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  any  motor  conduction  in  the 
firay  substance,  except  what  can  be  determined  regarding  the 
nuclei  of  the  nerves  and  th^nr  roots. 

The  inferior  decussation  gives  a  perfectly  eatisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  decussation  of  the  motor  conducting  tracts  on  a 
level  with  the  medulln,  a  fad  which  has  been  proved  by  nunier- 
ons  experiments  and  still  more  numerous  clinical  facts.  Cases 
that  have  been  observed  in  w^hich  there  was  no  decussation  are 
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to  be  explained  by  the  non-decnssation  of  the  pyramido-anterior 
tracts,  and  partly,  too,  by  the  striking  variations  the  occurrence 
of  which  Flechsig  has  so  clearly  proved.  Tlie  pyramido-anterior 
tracts,  in  fact,  may  not  decussate  before  they  reach  the  cord  (in 
the  anterior  commissure) ;  it  is  further  possible  that  their  decus- 
sation has  taken  place  so  far  forward  as  the  pons,  namely  in  the 
raphe ;  thirdly,  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  undergoing  no  de- 
cussation whatsoever ;  but  this  remains  to  be  proved.  There  are 
certainly  enough  tracts  in  the  raphe  and  the  jkjus  above  the 
motor  pyramidal  decussation,  which  would  all  allow  of  a  decus- 
sation of  motor  impulses. 

Longitudinal  section  of  the  decossation  of  the  pyramids  does  not  prodace  a 
complete  paralysis  of  the  animal's  body;  this  fact,  too,  argues  against  a  total 
decussation,  but  of  course  we  cannot  directly  transfer  the  results  to  the  human 
subject  Schiff  8  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  the  decussation  of  the  trscti 
which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  lower  and  upper  extremities,  occurs  st 
successively  higher  points.  Schiffs  assumption  of  a  repeated  (''  retom  ^')  decossi- 
tion  in  some  tracts  requires  fresh  confirmation. 


Sensory  Conduction. 

Tlie  tracts  which  conduct  sensory  impulses  in  the  medulla 
are  still  quite  undefined.  Even  in  the  spinal  cord  we  cannot 
trace  the  chief  tracts  with  any  great  certainty,  and  in  the  me- 
dulla this  uncertainty  is  very  considerably  increased. 

On  this  point,  too,  the  pliysiologists  are  completely  at  vari- 
ance. According  to  Schiff  the  tracts  of  the  posterior  columns, 
which  convey  painful  impressions,  push  more  and  more  outwards, 
and  finally  come  to  lie  as  if  in  direct  continuation  of  the  lateral 
columns.  The  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  he  asserts,  and  like- 
wise the  funiculi  pyramidum  and  siliquse,  do  not  react  on  irrita- 
tion. Vulpian,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  the  corpora  resti- 
formia  and  the  funiculi  graciles  et  cuneati,  and  also  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  are  all  equally  sensitive  when  irritated.  The 
results  of  section  are  quite  as  contradictory,  and  can  in  no  in- 
stance be  called  unambiguous  or  convincing. 

It  is  to  be  conjectured  that  the  pedunculi  cerebelli  convey  but 
few  sensory  impressions,  and  that  this  function  belongs  rather  to 
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\hc  central  gray  substance  (formatio  reticularis),  which  conveys 
them  in  all  directions,  so  tliat  paitial  lesions oX  these  tracts  never 
produce  any  recognizable  an^csthesiu — of  course  the  tracts  ivhich 
have  decussated  in  the  spinal  cord  continue  their  furtli*n*  course 
unaltered — /,  c.,  the  tracts  belonging  to  the  right  half  of  the 
tniuk  are  situated  in  the  left  Jialf  of  tlie  medulla,  and  vice  veisa. 
But  this  decussation  is  by  no  means  a  total  one,  as  experiments 
show  us,  probably  on  account  of  the  power  the  gray  substance 
has  of  conducting  in  every  direction.  If  one  side  of  the  medulla 
is  cut  tlirough,  one  side  of  tlie  face  la  deprived  of  sensation  ;  this 
is  sometimes  the  same  as,  and  sometimes  the  opposite  side  to, 
the  section,  a  matter  which  seems  to  depend  on  the  position  and 
depth  of  the  section. 

Thus  our  knowledge  of  the  general  situation  of  the  sensory 
paths  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  conjectures.  Of 
course*  we  know  nothing  whatsoever  of  the  special  tracts  for 
tactile^  temperature,  and  pain  impressions. 

The  functions  of  the  medulla  in  ike  capacity  of  central  organ 
are  a  little  more  tlioroughly  investigated  and  better  known.  For, 
in  addition  to  the  simple  transmission  of  impressions,  the  mednlla 
can  transfer  centripetal  irritations  to  centrifugal  tracts  ;  it  can,  in 
fact,  bring  Vihovit  reflex  functions^  and  these,  too,  of  every  kind 
and  with  every  complication.  These  appear  always  to  be  con- 
nected with  certain  definite,  more  or  less  sharply  bounded  spots, 
which  are  for  this  reason  termed  eeiiires  of  the  several  functions. 
Thus  most  of  the  centres  are  undoubtedly  reflex  centres^  and  itr 
is  only  in  the  case  of  few  tliat  we  can  assume,  with  any  degree  of 
probability,  that  they  can  be  thrown  into  activity  without  any 
previous  irritation  of  a  centripetal  tract,  that  they  act,  in  other 
ords,  as  avtomatic  centres. 

In  the  first  place,  the  medulla  accomplisheR  simple  or  slightly 
compllealed  reflex  action^\  such  as  those  that  pass  from  the 
irigeminus  in  so  many  ways  to  the  facialis  (winking  when  the 
conjunctivae  are  irritated,  wry  faces  consequent  on  strong  impres- 
sions of  taste,  secretion  of  saliva  whnn  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  is  irritated,  sucking  motion,  when  we  put  a  linger  into 
the  mouth  of  a  new-born  child,  etc.).  The  arc  of  reflection  must 
be  situated  in  the  medulla,  and  the  same  may  be  asserted  of  the 
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reflex  actioDs  between  all  the  other  nerres  which  hare  thw  orisB 
in  the  medolla. 

Bnt  Ten'  mnch  more  extensive  rvflexes  take  placie  in  the 
medulla.  The  5o-call»^  general  r^fiexeM^  €»r  the  transfer  of  tte 
refl*^x  irritation  to  the  whole  moscnlar  system,  cannoc  btr  asaznit^d 
to  any  other  part  of  tlie  central  nervoos  system.  According  to 
Pflneger  s  laws  of  reflex  action  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  chief 
centre  of  irradiation  for  all  the  reflexes  of  ererj  muscle*  and 
these  are  never  brought  into  action  till  the  rcdex  irritation  has 
extended  to  the  bulbus.  Ludwig  and  Owsjannikow  have  as- 
signed the  centre  of  origin  of  these  general  n4exe9  to  the  r^giot 
of  the  lateral  columns  in  the  formatio  reticnlarisu 

It  is  probably  the  «ame  point  from  which  genenl  convulaoni 
arise  in  cons^uence  of  various  direct  or  reflex  irritations.  Xoth- 
nagel  proposes  to  gir^'  it  the  name  cetUre  qf  cramps,  and  assigas 
\  y  it  to  the  level  of  the  jkius  in  animals.    This  centre  f<»'  ciampi 

can  be  irritate<l  directly  (as  probably  occurs  in  epUepsy>  or  re- 
fl*rxly  in  a  great  numl^r  of  ways.  According  to  Xothnagel  the 
r»-fl»rx  irritation  is  produced  with  the  greatest  certainty  from  two 
d*ft]iiit».'  ]*oinr:<w  one  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  on  the  floor  of 
th*;  fourth  ventricle. 

In  the  human  subject  the  exact  situation  of  this  centre  is  not 
j  3*et  known,  but  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  pons  portion  of 

the  medulla. 

B«rsid*rs  these  we  find  in  this  organ  a  large  number  of  centm 
for  sp'rcial  processes,  some  of  them,  too,  extremely  iraponanL 
I  Soni#-  of  them  eff*-ct  v».*ry  complicated  reflexes,  wliich  display  a 

combination  of  definite  actions  to  accomplish  a  definite  effect 
Actions  of  this  character  follow  one  another  in  a  perfectly  regular 
ord^r.  whirh  has  its  origin  in  the  reflex  mechanism  and  in  the 
perfonnance  of  certain  processes  within  it. 

These  c#^ntn.-s  ar^  partly  automatic  as  weU,  and  their  activity 
persists  after  all  rentripetally  conducting  tracts  have  been  re- 
moved, the  prolmVjle  explanation  being  that  they  are  excited  by 
a  c^-rtain  condition  of  the  blood,  and  by  the  clianges  of  the  fluid. 

The  most  important  and  best  studied  of  these  centres  are 
probably  those  which  preside  over  the  respiratory  mechanism. 
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The  Mespiraiory  Centres, 

After  Legallois  had  discovered  the  centre  of  respiration,  Flon- 
IS  endeavored  to  localize  it  more  accurately,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  situated  in  a  point  not  larger  than  the 
head  of  a  pin,  exactly  in  the  middle  line  and  at  the  posterior 
angle  of  the  calamus  scriptorius.  If  this  point  be  destroyed,  res- 
piration ceases  and  life  with  it  (nanid  vital).  But  of  kite  even 
Flonrens  himself  admits  two  centres  of  somewhat  larger  dimen- 
gious. 

In  point  of  fact,  all  more  modern  investigations  point  to  the 
existence  of  two  resplrutoi^y  centres^  one  in  each  half  of  the  me- 
dulla, situated  in  the  superior  external  portion  of  each  ala  cinerea 
and  a  little  posterior  to  the  exit  of  the  vagus.  It  is  possible  that 
the  substance  which  connects  the  two  may  regulate  the  normal 
harmony  that  exists  between  the  respiratory  motions  of  tlie  two 
sides  of  the  body.  Destruction  of  one  centre  only  affects  the 
regpiration  of  the  same  side  of  the  body. 

Gierke  asscrtfl  that  tho  '* respiratory  centre*^  is  nothing  but  the  sttm  of  coa* 
dacting  tracU,  which  convey  the  irritiitioD8»  that  sot  in  mt*tkm  the  mRplratory  reflex 
fram  the  trigeminus  and  vagui^  to  the  motor-cells  of  the  respiratory  nerv'cs.  They 
take  the  form  of  a  nnmd  fo-Hciculufl  composed  of  fine  iierve-iibr<?B»  which  runs  down 
on  Ixith  sides  parallel  to  the  median  line,  and  is  identical  with  Krausc's  respiratory 
fmsciculn^i  mentioned  above  Bo  that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  thia  is  not 
a  centre:,  i.  c.,  a  centm!  apparatus  composed  of  ganglion- cell  a,  in  which  centri- 
fugal and  centri|jctal  tnicta  enter  into  anatomacal  ami  fnncttonn!  connection, 
Pofisibly  a  ** respiratory  centre''  proper  may  be  found  in  addition  to  this  respiratory 
fasciculus.  Further  down,  too,  in  the  spinal  cord  there  may  exist  Bimilar  central 
iitructurcs  for  respimtion  (P.  Rokitansky),  but  they  certainly  play  nothing  more  than 
a  tecondary  part,  and  can  never  come  into  action  independently.  The  same  relation 
probabty  exists  between  these  centres  aa  between  the  vaso-motor  centres  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  of  the  medulla. 

The  centripetal  tracts^  which  come  from  the  periphery  and 
excite  or  inhibit  tlie  respimtory  centre,  are  for  the  most  part 
sittiated  in  the  vagus.  The  centrifugal  tracts,  wliich  lead  from 
the  respiratory  centre,  run  down  tlirough  tlie  hiteral  columns  to 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  different  muscles  of  respiration* 
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As  this  is  not  the  place  for  an  accurate  ace 
ology  of  respiration,  we  shall  confine  oursel^ 
tliat  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  must  be  cont 
to  maintain  the  irritability  of  the  respiratc 
further,  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  conta 
must  be  present  in  certain  fixed  proportions  I 
tion  of  the  centres ;  that  the  irritation  increasei 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exceeds  that  of 
the  want  of  oxygen  produces  a  greater  irritati< 
mulation  of  carbonic  acid.  But  the  respirato; 
be  excited  reflexly  by  a  number  of  different  sei 
as  the  vagus,  trigeminus,  and  those  of  the  cuti 
tliat  the  physiologists  consider  themselves  coi 
separate  centres  of  inspiration  and  expiration  ( 
four  respii-atory  centres),  wliich  app<*ar  in  certai 
an  antagonistic  action.  But  neither  the  anatc 
mental  physiologists  have  yet  been  able  to  loa 
accurately. 

Wlien  the  respiratory  irritation  increases, 
affected,  till  finally  genei-al   epileptiform  con 
duced,  being  tlie  result  of  an  extension  of  th 
the  gray  substance  of  the  medulla,  as  far  as  th( 

Sneezing^  coughing^  yawning^  sobbing^  ar 
tory  (partly  in-  and  partly  expiratory)  reflex 
ofTect(»d  by  the  respiratory  centres  of  the  mec 
not  originate  in  the  same  sensory  tracts  as  the 
of  respiration.  All  these  processes  probably  h 
cial  mechanisms,  but  the  anatomical  structui 
unknown. 

Laughing  and  weeping  belong  to  the  same 
actions,  but  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
mimic  and  secretory  reflexes. 

Centres  for  the  Cardiac  Movem^ 

Although  highly  probable,  it  is  not  certaii 
dulla  possesses  a  centre  of  acceUratioii  of  the  a 
its  position  is,  of  course,  unknown. 
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On  the  other  hrind^  the  excitement  of  Ihe  inhibitory  fihrefi  of 
the  vagus  isgeiiemlly  assigned  to  a  centre  in  tho  nn^duUa,  tlioiigh 
the  position  of  this  centre  is  eqnally  nnknowTi.  This  '*  inhibitory 
centre  for  the  action  of  the  lieart"  seems  also  susceptible  of  auto- 
niatic  and  reliex  irritation. 


Centres  of  Speech, 

The  most  important  ventre  for  voiee^  for  th^  origination  of 
tones,  is  undoubtedly  situated  in  the  bulbar  portion  of  the  me* 
dulhi.  For,  after  the  pons  has  been  divided  from  the  bulbus, 
retlex  crying  may  still  be  produced.  By  this  process  the  respir- 
atory centres  and  the  motor  tracts  of  the  aceessorius  (snppljang 
the  larynx)  are  brought  into  action,  Kussmaul  (Appendix  to 
Vol,  XIV.  of  this  CycL»  p.  B5U)  gives  this  centre  the  name  of 
basal  phonic  centre^  and  considers  it  indispensable  for  the  con- 
Btruction  of  articulated  sounds.  It;  is  situated  yu-obably  close 
to  the  centres  of  respiration. 

Exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  chief  centre  of  articula- 
tion^ i.  e.,  the  structure  which  controls  the  complicated  muscular 
actions  necessary  to  transform  simple  tones  into  articulate 
vowels  and  consonants.  The  glossopharyngens,  accessorius, 
hypoglossus,  facialis^  and  trigeminus,  all  take  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  articulate  sounds,  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  extremely 
line,  compHcated  and  carefully  combined  movements. 

The  anatomical  fact  that  all  these  nerves  and  their  nuclei  lie 
so  close  together  gives  weight  to  the  assumption  that  the  most 
important  centre,  at  least  for  the  articulation  of  letters,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  medulla.  And  this  view  is  further  strengthened  hy 
numerous  pathological  facts,  v^^hich  show  that  diseases  of  the 
bttlbus,  and  especially  degeneration  of  the  nuclei  of  its  nerves, 
are  particularly  destructive  to  the  faculty  of  speech  (progressive 
bulbar  paralysis).  There  is,  however,  a  slight  uncertainty  in  the 
caae,  as  these  muscles  of  articulation  are  always  positively  para- 
lyzed in  bulbar  paralysis,  so  that  we  are  not  fully  entitled  to 
assume  any  actual  disturbance  of  co- ordination.  It  is  further 
quite  possible  that  the  real  centre  of  articulation  lies  higher  up 
in  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  and  that  its  centrifugal  tracts 
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only  pass  through  the  mednlla,  or  only  set  in  motion  a  series  of 
secondary  medullary  centres.  We  have,  indeed,  a  parallel  for 
this  in  the  co-ordinate  movements  of  the  extremities  where  this 
process  occurs  farther  down  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Certainly  the  centres  for  the  combination  of  letters  to 
syllables  and  syllables  to  words  are  situated  anteriorly  to  the 
medulla. 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  position  of  this  hypotheticml  centre  of  articnUtiai 
in  the  medulla.  Schrocder  van  der  Kolk  wrongly  assigned  it  to  the  olitarj 
bodies,  but  his  view  is  now  rejected  by  every  ona  Jaccond  tried  to  find  it  in  the 
bulbo-cercbellar  commissural  system,  in  the  olivo-pedancular  region,  etc  ;  bat  «e 
cannot  accept  this  proposition  cither.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  say  tliat  this  centn 
has  not  yet  been  discovered. 


Centre  of  Deghttition. 

Swallowing  is  a  reflex  act  that  is  performed  entirely  by  mus- 
cles the  nervous  supply  of  which  originates  in  the  medulla.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  combined  act  of  the  hypoglossus,  facialis,  glosso- 
pharyngeus,  vagus,  accessorius,  and  trigeminus.  Consequently 
the  centre  of  deglutition  has  been  assigned  to  the  medulla,  an 
assumption  which  is  well  borne  out  by  experimental  and  clinical 
facts.  But  it  has  not  been  further  localized,  nor  do  we  know 
anything  of  its  connections. 

According  to  Schiflf,  too,  t\\e  centre  of  vomiting  is  situated  in 
the  niodulla,  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  it.  Scliiff  like- 
wise assorts  that  the  contractions  of  the  abdominal  mtisclen  in 
d(»fecation  are  co-ordinated  and  brought  into  action  by  a  centre 
in  the  m^nlulla. 

We  can  hardly  assume  a  special  rejlex  centre  for  the  maitti- 
catory  movements^  as  mastication  cannot  properly  be  regarded 
as  a  reflex  action.  It  is.  in  fact,  only  the  co-ordination  of  cer- 
tain motor  impulses  in  order  to  accomplish  a  definite  compli- 
cated process ;  the  centre  of  co-ordination  which  serves  this  pur- 
pose is  by  no  means  necessarily  situated  in  the  medulla.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  disease  of  the 
motor  tracts  in  the  medulla  which  are  involved  (nucleus  of  tri- 
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geminus,  liypoglossus.  etc.)  might  impair  the  masticatory  powei*3 
to  a  great  extent, 

VcLso -motor  Centre. 

Lndwig  and  Thiry  demonstrated  a  centre  in  the  medulla 
which  can  throw  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  into  contraction ; 
and  section  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord  inferiorly  to  the 
medulla  paralyzes  and  dilateg  all  the  arteries.  Later  investiga- 
tions, however  (troltz,  Vulpian,  Sclilesinger,  M.  Kussbaum,  and 
others),  prove  beyond  doubt  that^  even  if  this  is  the  principal  one, 
it  is  still  not  the  only  vaso-motor  centre ;  and  further,  that  other 
secondary  centres  exist  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord, 
as  far  down  as  the  lumbar  portion.  The  spinal  centres  are  situated 
one  above  the  other  through  the  whole  cord,  and  appear  depen- 
dent, in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  principal  medullary  centre. 
When  this  latter  is  removed,  the  spinal  centres  come  into  action 
(bat  only  gradually),  and  regain  their  influence  over  the  vessels. 

Owsjannikow  and  Dittmar  have  deflned  the  position  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  more  accurately.  They  found 
it,  in  the  i*abbit,  between  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  calamus 
scriptorius,  somewhat  removed  from  the  middle  line,  in  the  late- 
ral columnar  tract  of  the  forinatio  reticularis.  The  nerves  for 
vascular  contraction  which  leave  it  are  said  to  run  down  through 
the  lateral  columns  to  the  anterior  nerve-roots  (Dittmar), 

In  addition,  centripetal  fibres  ascend  to  this  centre,  w^hich 
produce  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  vessels;  theaej  too,  are  said 
to  lie  in  the  lateral  columns. 

In  conclusion,  this  centre  can  be  excited  or  depressed  by  some 
parts  of  the  cerebrum  (irritation  of  the  pedunculi,  blushing  or 
pallor  resulting  from  mental  impressions). 

The  latest  investigations  on  the  subject  of  vasomotor  nerves 
compel  us  to  assume  the  existence  of  nerves  w^hich  directly  f///a^^e 
the  vessels.  For  these,  too,  a  centre  has  been  assumed  in  the 
medulla. 
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NvirUive  Centres  for  Certain  Nervous  Regions. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  gray  nuclei  of  the  motor  mednllaiy 
nerves  have  a  nutritive  effect  upon  their  nerves  and  appertaining 
muscles,  very  similar  to  that  which  the  large  multipolar  cells  of 
the  anterior  cornua  of  the  cord  exercise  over  the  nervo-muscular 
regions  dependent  on  them.  As  may  be  seen  in  bulbar  paralysis, 
degeneration  and  destruction  of  these  cells  produce  granular 
atropliy  of  the  lingual,  labial,  faucial,  and  pharyngeal  muscles. 

Different  clinical  and  experimental  facts  have  led  some  to  the 
hypothetical  assumption  of  certain  centres  in  the  brain  for  the 
regulation  qf  the  temperature  qf  the  body.  Should  these  really 
exist,  we  should  seek  them  also  in  the  medulla. 


Centres  for  Certain  Secretions. 

To  Claude  Bernard  we  owe  the  important  discovery  that  the 
secretion  of  urincy  and  certain  nutritive  processes,  can  be  influ- 
enced by  irritation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

If  we  merely  pierce  the  floor  with  a  needle,  half-way  between 
the  origins  of  vagus  and  acusticus,  it  suflices  to  produce  a  dia- 
betes mellitus.  If  the  needle  pierces  at  another  point,  closer  to 
the  acoustic,  it  produces  a  simple  polyuria  (diabetes  insipidus). 
And,  besides  this,  we  can  frequently  succeed  in  producing  alba- 
minuria  by  irritation  of  a  point  between  these  two. 

In  spite  of  numerous  investigations,  we  are  still  in  uncertainty 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  takes  place,  and  as  to  the  mech- 
anism and  anatomical  structures  which  bring  it  about.  Claude 
Bernard  conjectured  that  there  was  a  nervous  centre  in  the  me- 
dulla which  controlled  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver.  But 
his  view  has  met  with  many  opponents,  and  most  physiologists 
now  incline  to  the  explanation  of  this  artificial  diabetes  by  vaso- 
motor influences.  Tliis  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  irrita- 
tion of  surrounding  parts  produces  only  an  increased  secretion 
of  urine,  unaccompanied  by  any  secretion  of  sugar.  But  the 
question  has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled. 

Irritation  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  rhomboid  sinus,  close 
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to  the  nucleus  of  the  abducens,  produces  an  active  saUviaiion  on 
the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  The  ssecretion  is  continuous  and 
abundant.  It  is,  perhaps,  produced  reflexly  by  irritation  of 
some  branches  of  the  trigeminus.  Possibly,  however,  it  is  a  di- 
rect irritation  of  the  secretion,  with  or  without  the  intervention 
c£  vaso*motor  processes.  Gruetzner's  experiments  go  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  centre  of  salmitio?i  in  the  medulla,  which  con- 
trols both  the  fibres  of  the  chorda  tynipani,  going  to  the  salivary 
glands,  and  the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic.  And  this  centre,  when 
directly  or  reflexly  irritated,  produces  active  salivation. 

From  all  the  details  given  in  the  preceding  pages  we  can  at 
least  conclude  that  a  great  number  of  the  most  important  phy- 
siological functions  are  united  in  the  medulla.  This  very  fact 
compels  us  to  admit  the  extraordinary  entangled  and  compli- 
cated course  of  the  fibres,  to  which  we  so  frequently  di^ew  atten- 
tion. 


IIL  Diseases  of  the  Medolla  Oblougata. 


Introductioii. 


The  pathology  of  the  m*^dalla  oblongata  is  still  in  the  first 
stage  of  its  development.  The  material  for  study  is  relatively 
scarce,  quite  luisifted,  and  in  great  need  of  further  enlargement; 
and  the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  enlarge  it  is  by  taking  all  the 
tnodern  points  of  view,  and  devoting  ourselves  to  a  careful  clini- 
cal study  of  the  cases,  and  more  especially  to  accurate  anatomical 
investigations. 

As  might  be  conjectured  from  its  anatomy,  the  patliology  of 
tlie  medulla  resembles,  iu  some  points,  that  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
in  others  that  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  diseases  which  are  proper 
to  each  occur  in  the  medulla.  This  gives  the  medullary  pathol- 
ogy a  very  varied  character.  Bat.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sim- 
plified, as  we  can,  in  many  cases,  merely  refer  to  the  cerebnd  and 
spinal  diseases,  which  have  in  great  part  been  very  much  better 
investigated.  Some  cases — for  instance,  meningitis  of  the  me- 
dalla — we  can  pass  over  nnmentioned  on  this  account. 
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As  yet  we  are  acquainted  with  almost  i 
tomatic  forms  of  disease  in  the  medulla.  0 
most  extensive  on  the  subject  of  chronic  j 
paralysis^  which  had  been  made  known  by  1 
gations.  Gradually  we  became  acquainted  \ 
istic  symptoms  of  an  acute  apoplectic  bvZba\ 
soon  all  chronic  diseases  of  the  medulla  that 
ysis  were  included  under  the  first  head,  and  a 
were  regarded  as  apoplectic. 

But  further  observation  rendered  matters 
can  already  distinguish  several  different  fon 
classed  together  under  both  of  these  heads,  ai 
in  a  position  now  to  draw  anatomical  and  c 
between  these  forms. 

In  the  following  pages  we  have  endeavo 
clinical  and  pathologico-anatoniical  distinct! 
time  we  are  fully  conscious  that  there  are  r 
and  gaps,  and  that  the  material  at  our  dispoi 
too  small,  and  in  particular  too  inaccurate,  t 
sure  footing  on  this  ground. 

The  classification  we  have  adopted  must 
be  regarded  as  a  temporary  diagram,  to  conta: 
the  forms  of  disease  with  which  we  are  acqu 
first  discuss  the  quantitative  changes  of  blood 
hemorrhages,  and  the  obstruction  of  its  vess 
results  of  acute  and  chronic  mechanical  lesii 
and  slow  compression ;  thirdly,  acute  inflami 
bus ;  fourthly,  chronic  (inflammational)  bulbai 
described  by  Duchenne;  then  the  other  chrc 
tioiial  diseases  of  the  medulla;  and,  finally 
which  occur  in  its  substance. 

We  must  urgently  crave  the  reader's  indi 
imperfections  and  defects  contained  in  the  foU 
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L  HypercBmia  and  Heniorrhage  of  the  Medulla  OblongaiiL — 
Ap&plexia  MeduUiL  Ohlongatw, 

Ollivier  (d* Angers),  Traits  dea  mal.  de  la  moellc  epinifere.  Sme  €d.  H  p.  138-167* 
1837, — Mesnet,  Apoplexie  du  bulbe  rbachid.  dans  sa  partie  supfir.  etc.  Arch. 
g€rL  1801.  Sept  MoniL  dea  Sc.  mM.  liiGL  No.  M.—BHmn,  Paraljaie  g6n6r. 
incomplete;  poljune;  apoplex.  foudroyante ;  ramoiliasement  ancien,  h<!^iDor- 
rhagie  d<j  la  protuberance,  Gaz,  d*  li5p.  lBtl2.  No,  83. — Letier^  Beitn  zmr 
PatlioL  der  RiickeEiuarksapoplexie.  Dissertation.  Bern,  18^.  —  DetJt&B^  Cas 
d'^h^morrliagie  de  la  protub,  armul,  avec  albumiDurie,  etc.  Union  mM.  1809. 
ICu.  20* —  Wilks,  Labio-glosso-larjngcal  Paralysis,  Gny'a  Hosp.  Reports.  XV.  p. 
2-17.  1870. — HwjhUnfji  Jaekson,  On  a  Case  of  Paral,  of  the  Tongue  from  Hem- 
orrhage in  the  Medulla  Oblong.  Lancet,  1872.  Nov.  80.  p.  770,  ^  I>utrmty 
H^morrh.  sous  le  plancber  du  4  ventricle;  alburainurie,  glycosurie.  Lyon  ni^d. 
1875.  No.  45.— £7.  Broume,  Hemorrh.  into  the  Pons  Varolii.  Lancet,  1875. 
Feb.  Q.—Leyd^n,  Klinik  der  Riickenmarkskrankhciten.  11.  p.  63.  1875.— Jlf, 
Boienthal^  Traits  des  maladies  du  sy«t.  nerveux.  p.  34 1>.  1878, — Lk/Uh^iin. 
Ueber  apoplektiforme  Balbilrparalyae,  etc.  Deutsches  Arcli*  1  klku  Med,  XVUL 
1876, 


PatlLdgejiefiis  and  EtiolDgy. 

HypercBmia  strictly  limited  to  the  medulla  must  be  an  ex- 
tremely rare  occmTence,  and  there  is  reasonable  doubt  aa  to 
whether  such  a  case  has  ever  been  diagnosed  with  certainty,  and 
a  real  pathological  change  ascertained.  We  are  not  jiistiiied 
here  in  adducing  the  capillary  dilatations,  which  are  so  fre- 
quently found  in  the  medulla,  and  which  are  always  followed 
by  hyperieraia. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  hypersBmia  of  the  medulla  is 
nothing  more  than  'part  of  a  general  hyperxEmia  of  the  brain  or 
spiruil  cord^  for  the  medulla  is  most  intimately  connected  with 
these  in  regard  to  its  vascular  supply.  So  that  in  every  case  of 
general  cerebi-al  hyperfemia,  whether  primary  or  secondary 
(eclampsia,  tetanus,  mental  and  meningitic  diseases),  the  me- 
dulla wiU  be  found  in  the  same  condition. 

Naturally  the  same  etiological  and  pathogenetic  conditions, 
as  those  that  were  given  at  length  in  Volume  XIL,  when  treat- 
ing of  cerebi-al  hypersemia,  retain  their  force  in  the  medulla. 
We  have  partly  to  deal  with  active  iuflammational  hypenemia, 
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resulting  from  liypertropliy  and  increased  action  of  the  heart, 
or  from  vaso-motor  disturbances,  from  collateral  congestive  in- 
flammation, and  from  certain  poisons,  exposure  to  the  sun.  or 
exc(^ssive  mental  activity,  etc.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  the  result  of  ])assive  stagnation  consequent  on  cardiac  and 
jmlmonary  disease — for  instance,  hindrance  to  the  current  in  the 
juguhir  veins,  or  violent  expiratory  exertions  (coughing,  strain- 
ing, vomiting,  etc.). 

We  ne(»d  only  say  here  that  all  these  matters  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  paving  the  way  for  hemorrhage  in  the  medulla,  and 
und(»r  c(»rtain  conditions  they  actually  produce  it  themselves. 

All  that  Nothnagel  has  said,  in  his  exhaustive  and  lucid  trea- 
tise* on  cerebral  hemorrhage,  is  equally  applicable  to  Twpturc  in 
the  medulla.  \\\  n^gard  to  luMuorrhage  the  medulla  is  more 
clos(*ly  related  to  the  brain  than  to  the  si)inal  cord,  /.  e.,  hemor- 
rhage is  much  more  frequcMit  in  the  nu^ulla  than  in  the  cord; 
and  further,  the  frequency  is  gn^ater  in  the  cerebral  than  in  the 
s])inal  end  of  the?  medulla,  so  that  the  great  majority  of  apo- 
plexi(»s  are  found  in  the  i)ons  division.  This  fact  alone  renders 
it  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  hemorrhage  in  the  pons 
and  in  the  medulla. 

On  the  whole,  rupture  of  a  vessel  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  the 
medulla.  As  regards  its  y)athogenesis  we  may  pass  it  over  with  a 
few  words,  and  reefer  the  read«»r  for  details  to  Nothnagers  treatise. 

l'ndoubt(?dl\'^  the  most  important  pathogenetic  principle  is 
disease  of  Hie  vessels  (miliary  aneurisms,  such  as  Heschl  de- 
s('ril)es  in  the  pons,  atheroma,  fatty  degeneration,  capillary  dila- 
tation, resulting  from  processes  of  softening  so  clearly  demon- 
strated by  Gerhard t').  We  find  extremely  frequent  cases  of 
atluToma  and  aneurisms  of  the  basilar  artery  accompanied  by 
hemorrhage  from  its  small  branches  in  medulla  and  pons. 

Imrease  of  arterial  tension  plays  a  prominent  part  in  con- 
nection with  these  diseases  of  the  vessels  themselves ;  bat  even 
without  the  latter  the  rise  of  the  blood-pressure  alone  can  often 
produce  hemorrhagic  The  MnamRlt  ii  Mldom  produced  by  &a 
increfued  temion  in  (he  nelnk  fsom  stagimtion  of  their  blood. 
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pander  the  head  of  Hemorrhage  from  Excessive  Tension  may  be 

jught  the  cases  caused  by  cardiac  palpitation,  by  great  excite- 
ment, fits  of  passion,  physical  overexertion,  and  by  excessive 
indulgence  in  alcohol. 

Some  diseases  of  the  surrounding  parts,  which  not  infre- 
quently lead  to  hemorrhage  of  varying  extent,  seem  to  act  in 
two  ways,  /.  e.^  by  impairing  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  by 
raising  the  collateral  blood-pressure.  To  this  class  belong  caries 
of  the  cervical  vertebne,  purulent  basilar  meningitis,  and  tumors 
in  or  around  the  medulla,  etc. 

In  addition  to  this,  hemorrhage,  in  greater  or  smaller  degree,  is 
frequently  produced  traumatically  through  injuries  to  the  skull 
and  back  of  the  neck,  though  we  can  often  recognize  no  du-ect, 
palpable  lesion  in  these  parts.  Westphal  produced  capillary 
hemorrhage  in  the  medulla  of  the  guinea-pig  by  light  blows  of  a 
hammer  on  the  head.  We  can  imagine  something  analogous  to 
this  occun'ing  to  the  human  subject. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  extensive  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  which  breaks  through  into  the  ventricles,  or  in  ex- 
tended nipture  in  the  meninges  (e.  <7.,  the  rupture  of  an  aneu- 
rism), the  fourth  ventricle  is  often  filled  with  blood,  and  to  this 
may  be  attributed  some  of  the  symptoms  that  occur  in  such 
caeefi. 


Pathological  Anatomy. 

Ab  ?ii/peT(tmia  of  the  medulla  is  characterized  by  the  same 
miatomical  appearances  as  cerebml  hypersemia  in  general,  we 
need  give  no  special  description  of  it. 

Nor  can  we  dmw  the  slightest  distinction  between  the  apo- 
plectic clots  in  the  7/ied'uUa  and  those  in  the  brain,  either  as 
regards  their  appearance,  the  changes  they  go  through,  or  the 
condition  of  the  surrounding  parts.  Fresh  hemorrhage  looks 
like  a  dark-i*ed  coagulura,  and  is  often  half  fluid  towards  its 
centime.  This  very  soon  changes  into  a  semi-solid,  chocolate- 
colored  mass,  wliicli  gradually  assumes  a  lighter  color,  and  is 
partly  absorbed.  The  last  stage  consists  either  in  a  rusty,  con* 
tracted  scar,  or  in  a  small  cyst,  with  a  wall  of  dense  cicatiicial 
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tissue,  with  fine  threads  of  connective  tissue  ] 
and  filled  with  a  cloudy,  yellow  fluid.  In  du( 
the  development  of  a  secondary  d^enerat 
either  unilateral  or  bilateral,  according  to  ' 
rhage ;  and  this  degeneration  we  can  trace 
down  the  spinal  cord. 

The  size  of  these  ruptures  is  usually  very  i 
shape  is  roundish,  or  resembles  an  olive  or  h 
it  is  quite  irregular.  Near  the  median  line  'i 
small  triangular  spots  of  hemorrhage,  with 
forwards,  and  the  base  towards  the  floor  of  tl 
thus  corresponding  pretty  closely  in  extent  w 
a  median  bulbar  artery  (hemorrhagic  infarct  ? 
situation,  these  ruptures  can  occur  at  any ; 
medulla.  If  they  occur  near  the  floor  of  tl 
they  have  a  tendency  to  pierce  through  it,  \ 
coagulum  of  greater  or  less  dimensions  in  tl 
dom  meet  with  more  than  a  single  rupture 
there  are  several  together.  OUivier  describes 
to  six  hemorrhagic  points  in  the  medulla. 

In  the  medulla  alone  these  effusions  of  bl 
to  any  great  size,  though  they  are  frequent! 
the  pons  is  simultaneously  attacked.  In  case 
we  often  see  undefined  cystic  masses,  as  large 
egg,  running  through  the  pons  and  medulla 
into  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  filling  it  with  a 

Capillary  hemorrhage  occurs,  too,  occas: 
duUa,  in  the  same  characteristic  form  as  in 
with  just  the  same  accompanying  or  causal  ci 

Symptoms. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  symptoms  of  < 
JiypercBmia  in  the  medulla.  It  is  perhaps 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  general  cerebral  hyj 
slow  pulse,  vomiting,  general  convulsions, 
speech,  etc.)  to  congestion  of  the  medulla,  bul 
thetical.     The  same,  too,  may  be  said  of  tli 
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certain  initial  symptoms  of  acute  bnlbar  disease  (pains  in  the 
head  and  back  of  the  neck^  Bpasnis  in  the  face  and  tongue, 
formication,  etc.)  are  to  be  attributed  to  liyperfemia  in  the 
medulla.  This  assumption  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  no  proofs 
have  been  adduced  for  it. 

In  the  case  of  hyper(Bmia  from  BtagnatioUy  we  possess  aome  experimental  investi' 
gtttiona  made  by  Lundois,  Ilermaon,  aud  Esclier.  These  prove  tbat  retardation  of 
tlie  pulse  aud  dyspncea  (irritation  of  tbe  Tagua  and  respiratory  centres),  likewise 
contraction  of  tlie  vessels  (irritation  of  tlie  vascular  centre),  and,  finaUyi  general 
convulsions  (irritation  of  the  cramp  centre),  all  result  from  intense  venous  stagiia- 
tion.  All  these  eymptoms^  without  doubt,  originate  in  the  meduUa,  and  we  are 
forced  to  believe  that  something  similar  takes  place  occasionally  in  the  humiin 
flahject. 


■ 


Our  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  hemorrhage  in  the  me- 
dulla is  more  extensire,  and  rests  upon  a  greater  number  of 
observations. 

Hemorrhage  in  this  organ,  even  of  inconsiderable  extent,  is 
always  to  be  regarded  as  extremely  dangerous,  commencing  gen- 
erally with  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  and  not  infrequently 
causing  instant  death. 

It  is,  in  fact,  tliese  tempestuous  apoplexies  (apoplexie  fou- 
di'oyante),  from  which  death  results  in  a  few  minutes  or  hours, 
accompanied  by  signs  of  failure  of  respii^ation  or  cii'ctilation, 
that  belong  usually  to  the  medulla  or  pons.  The  patients  fall 
down  with  a  cry  or  in  epileptiform  convulsions,  and  die  instan- 
taneously. 

Further,  we  know  that  large  effusions  of  blood  into  the  hemi- 
spheres and  ganglia  of  tlie  base,  if  they  reach  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle, and  irritate  and  compress  the  medulla,  very  quicldy  produce 
deathj  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  vomiting  and  convulsionsj 
along  with  deep  coma  and  complete  general  paralysis. 

But  slight  hemorrhage  in  the  medulla,  too,  generally  pro- 
duces immediately  symptoms  of  an  alanning  and  very  threaten- 
ing nature — symptoms  which  come  more  quickly  and  are  more 
grave  the  neai'er  the  effusion  is  to  the  centres  of  respimtion,  or 
when  it  affects  these  directly.  In  the  latter  case  instant  death 
may  ensue,  and,  consequently,  medical  men  are  seldom  called  in 
for  consultation  or  to  treat  the  case. 


87r>  ERB. — ^DI$lLA<e<»  OF  THE   XEDCXLA  « 

Our  principal  interest  is  coodeqnentlj  ana 
in  which  th«ir  patient  Ures  ontoftzi  l«ast  son 
in  which  a  partial  recorerr  takes  place,  and 
a  BomewhsLi  lon:;^T  exigence,  though  one  I 
material!  V  im  paired. 

Li  snch  csLses  the  rati^nts  atter  a  lond 
by  buzzing  in  the  ears,  dizziness,  sadden  hea 
eonmlsire  spasms  of  the  bodr,  and  then  folic 
generaL  an  apopl^tic  attack — #.  ^..  they  fall 
and  sink  into  a  more  or  lesss  deep  coma, 
paralyses  characterize  this,  as  well  as  all  och< 
we  may  localize  them  often  in  the  mednlla^ 
from  th-'ir  extent  and  combination*  and«  on  tl 
their  almost  unexceptional  complication  with 
characteristic  symptoms,  the  origin  of  which 
with  a  certain  amoan:  of  probability,  to  the  : 

The  motor  paralysis  assumes  Ter>'  variotu 
times  attacking  only  the  lower  extremities,  : 
upper :  at  other  times  it  takes  a  hemiplegia 
this  is  only  when  the  hemorrhage  is  extremel 
is  usually  a  decussating  paralj'sis  of  the  € 
most  cases  all  four  extremities  are  either  com 
paralyzed,  which  is  Tery  characteristic,  becau 
any  ]^Ant  in  the  brain  where  aU  the  motor  tra 
I>f  aff»-ct»^  simultaneously  by  an  effusion  of  I 

Accompany  in::  this  paralysis  of  the  exti 
find  some  of  the  bulbar  nerres  more  or  le 
alyzed,  usually  the  hypoglossus.  accessoria 
geminus :  sometimes,  too,  the  nerves  of  the  o 
ses  also  occur  on  one  or  both  sides.  If  we 
<an  ♦'fTcision  into  one  side  of  the  nitdulla),  the 
sym[»toni  is  that  the  paralysis  of  the  bulbai 
injurj'  to  its  nuclei  and  root-fascicles,  occurs 
the  hemorrhage,  while  the  h^^miplegia  of  the  e 
the  opptmU  side  of  the  body,  owing  to  tl 
takes  place  at  a  point  inferior  to  the  lesion 
thf  chara<: (eristics  of  a  hemiplegia  altemans,  i 
jtaralyztKl  on  one  side,  and  the  facial  muscl 
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this  applies  as  well  to  the  tongue,  the  muscles  of  mastication, 
and  to  the  abducens)  paralyzed  on  the  opposite  eido  of  the  body. 
The  above-mentioned  nerves  are  affected  in  greater  or  less  num* 
ber,  according  to  the  location  of  the  hemorrliage. 

The  jjarali/sis  cj/'  sensalloa  follows  the  same  rales  as  that  of 
motion,  only  that  it  is  on  the  whole  not  so  well  developed.  In 
severe  cases,  when  all  four  extremities  are  paralyzed,  it  is  gener- 
ally impossible  to  ascertain  anytliing  about  the  condition  of  sen- 
sation on  account  of  the  coma  in  which  the  patients  lie.  If  it  is 
a  case  of  motor  hemiplegia,  we  may  assxime  that  the  sensation 
decussates  as  well ;  but  still,  owing  to  the  peculiar  course  of  the 
.sensory  fibres  in  the  meduila,  we  can  hardly  ex|)ecfc  a  sharply - 
defined  anaesthesia.  This,  of  course,  depends  altogether  upon  the 
extent  of  the  effusion  in  transverse  section.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  investigate  accurately  the  condition  of 
sensation  on  both  sides  of  the  head  and  face  in  such  cases  of 
apoplectic  hemiplegia.  For  «  priori  we  should  anticipate  an 
alteration  in  the  conditions  dominant  here,  such  as  a  eimultana- 
ous,  a  decussating,  or  even  a  bilateral  anaesthesia,  always  pro- 
vided tlie  so-called  ascending  root  of  the  trigeminus  contains  the 
sensory  tract  for  the  same  side  of  the  head  and  face. 

Respiratory  disturbances j  as  they  are  most  threatening  to  the 
life  of  the  patient,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  of 
the  symptoms  produced  by  a  bulbar  lesion,  and  they  are  at  the 
game  time  very  characteristic  of  such  lesion.  If  fatal  asphyxia 
does  not  at  once  ensue,  still  the  respiration  is  always  greatly  im- 
paired ;  it  becomes  irregnlar,  stertorous,  often  int<.n'mittent,  and 
accompanied  with  the  greatest  dyspnoea  ;  the  Cheyne-Stokes  plie- 
nomenon  is  frequently  observed ;  the  respiratory  process  then 
grows  more  and  more  encumbered  and  paralytic,  till  at  last  death 
results  from  asphyxia.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  mild  cases 
that  the  respiration  can  recover,  or  is  not  at  all  affected.  But 
even  in  cases  which  commence  as  hemiplegia,  the  hemorrhage 
generally  extends  and  causes  further  mischief. 

AUerations  in  the  action  of  the  heart  are  generally  less 
prominent.  But  in  every  severe  case  we  unfailingly  meet  with 
an  enormously  rapid  pulse,  which  is  frequently  irregular  and 
intermittent,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  cardiac  action  runs  a  paral- 
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lei  course  with  the  increasing  asphyxia.  In  the  cases  that  have 
hitherto  been  described,  very  little  is  noted  of  vasomotor  changes^ 
unilateral  or  bilateral  rise  of  temperature  in  the  skin,  such  as  we 
might  expect  with  certainty,  especially  in  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  hemorrhage. 

Great  importance  attaches  to  the  epileptiform  conmdsiofu 
which  accompany  hemorrhage  in  the  pons  and  medulla.  They 
are  often  among  the  earliest  symptoms,  but  they  may  be  rei)eated 
in  the  first  few  days,  and  even  later,  assuming  the  most  violent 
character.  A  tonic  rigor  has  been  often  described  in  the  ex- 
tremities, of  variable  duration  and  frequent  recurrence. 

Disturbances  of  speech  and  deglutUioUy  and  unilateral  and 
bilateral  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  result  naturally  from  the 
participation  of  the  bulbar  nerves  in  the  paralysis.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  aural  trovbles^  such  as  deafness  and  buzzing  in  the 
ears,  which  will  probably  be  more  frequently  detected  now  that 
our  attention  has  been  directed  to  them.  Vomiting  of  frequent 
recurrence,  and  a  continuous  troublesome  singultus,  which  have 
often  been  observed,  may  be  explained  in  the  same  natural  way 
by  an  irritation  of  their  centres  in  the  medulla. 

Potain,  in  a  case  recorded  several  years  ago,  describes  the 
occurrence  oi  polyuria.  Dutrait  found  both  sugar  and  albumen 
in  the  urine,  but  his  case  proves  nothing,  as  both  these  sub- 
stances  were  found  before  the  hemorrhage  as  well  as  after.  Both 
Mader  and  Desnos  confirmed  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the 
urine  in  the  case  of  an  acute  hemorrhage,  where  the  kidneys 
were  found  quite  intact  at  the  autopsy. 

In  a  case  where  hemorrhage  occurred  in  the  pons  portion  of 
the  medulla,  I  observed  a  considerable  rise  in  the  temperature  of 
the  body  during  the  agony.  Ley  den  and  others  record  similar 
instances,  and  further  it  agrees  with  well  known  experimental 
facts. 

In  cases  where  life  lasts  long  enough,  we  can  test  the  electric 
reaction  of  the  paralyzed  nerves  and  muscles.  It  probably  re- 
mains quite  normal  for  some  time  in  the  extremities,  though  it  is 
stated  that  the  irritability  of  the  paralyzed  nerves  which  come 
directly  from  the  bulbus  soon  disappears.  Leyden  has  con- 
firmed the  latter  point,  at  least  as  regards  the  faradic  current. 
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"Ai^uing  from  anak 


higlily  probable  tliat  when  the 


It  seems 

nervous  nuclei  of  the  bulbus,  or  the  nerve-roots  that  leave  them, 
are  destroyed  by  hemorrhage,  the  peripheral  nerves  dependent  on 
them  must  lose  their  irritability,  and  that  the  muscles  supplied 
by  these  nerves  must  give  a  reaction  of  degeneration.  This  will 
be  easily  decided  by  future  investigations. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  thi'eefold.  It  is  either  at  once 
fatal,  death  being  produced  by  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  cen- 
tres witli  all  the  symptoms  of  apoplexiefoiidroyante. 

Or  secondly,  deatli  does  not  occur  for  some  hours  or  days, 
while  the  patient  lies  continuously  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  in- 
tense nnconsciousness  and  is  paralyzed  to  a  varying  extent, 
breathing  stertorously,  and  with  a  quick  pulse,  sometimes,  too, 
with  a  high  temperature. 

In  the  thii-d,  and  probably  most  seldom  course,  life  is  main- 
tained for  a  more  considerable  time.  This  only  occurs  when  the 
hemorrhage  is  relatively  insignificant.  TJie  patient  gradually 
recovers  his  consciousness,  some  of  the  paralytic  and  other  symp- 
toms disappear,  and  nothing  remains  but  liemiplegia  or  partial 
paraplegia,  and  more  or  less  difRculty  in  articnlation  and  deglu- 
tition. Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  actual  intellectual  i*egion  is 
absolutely  nnailected,  and  apart  fi*om  any  remnants  of  bulbar 
pamlyses,  these  cases,  in  tlieir  further  course,  their  termination, 
and  the  formation  of  secondary  contractures,  etc.,  exactly  resem- 
ble those  eases  in  which  hemiplegia  and  other  forms  of  paralysis 
liave  been  produced  by  some  hemorrhage  in  the  brain  anterior  ta 
the  medulla  (in  the  thalamus  opticus,  the  corpus  striatum,  the 
.nucleus  lentiformis,  the  capsula,  etc). 


Very  little  is  known  of  the  syinptoms  of  Rmall  capillar^ 
hemorrhage  in  the  medulla ;  but  they  are  probably  similar  to 
those  produced  by  emboli  in  the  smallest  arteries  of  the  bulbus, 
and  can  scarcely  be  detected  aceumtely  unless  occurring  on  a 
large  scale.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  whether  epilepsy  can 
result  from  this  capillary  hemorrhage,  as  Westphal '  observed  it 
in  the  guinea-pig  after  striking  it  on  the  head. 

'  Berl.  kiln.  Woehenschr.    1871.   No.  aS. 
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It  is  hardly  possible  that  we  shall  ever  be  called  upon  to  make 
a  special  diagnosis  of  hypertemia  of  the  mednlla  oblongata. 

We  can  apply  the  general  symptoms  of  cerebral  hemorrhage 
to  the  diagnosis  of  liemorrhage  in  the  TnedvUa^  so  that  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  chapter  on  tills  subject  in  VoL  XII.,  and  to 
the  description  given  above.  In  many  cases  it  is  very  difficolt 
to  distinguish  between  hemorrliage  and  em'bolism.  We  shall 
treat  of  the  important  points  for  this  differential  diagnosis  in  the 
next  chapter. 

In  order  to  make  a  special  diagnosis  of  a  hemorrhage  lesion 
in  the  medulla  and  pons,  we  must  take  account  of  the  following: 
In  severe  cases  loss  of  consciousness,  epileptiform  convulsions, 
and  sudden  death  are  sufficiently  characteristic  to  establish  the 
diagnosis.  In  less  rapid  cases  we  may  mention  the  following 
symptoms  as  indicative  of  a  similarly  situated  lesion.  Com- 
mencement with  general  epileptiform  convulsions,  vomiting,  sin- 
gultus, more  or  less  threatening  respiratory  disorders  (intermis- 
sion, dyspnoea,  Cheyne-Stbkes'  phenomenon),  dysphagia,  disorders 
of  speech,  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  soft  palate,  of  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  facialis,  and  of  the  abducens,  etc. ;  albumen  and 
sugar  in  the  urine,  and  final  rise  of  temperature ;  the  extension 
of  paralysis  to  all  four  extremities,  but  particularly  the  unequal 
degree  of  pamlysis  in  the  extremities  of  the  one  side,  and  the  face 
and  tongue  on  the  other  side  (paralysis  alternans) ;  we  might 
perhaps,  too,  adduce  the  cessation  of  all  reflexes  in  the  territory 
of  the  paralyzed  bulbar  nerves. 

There  are  some  further  isolated  symptoms  which  might  make 
our  diagnosis  more  accurate,  but  they  need  some  additional  con- 
firmation. For  instance,  we  might  take  the  alternating  paraly- 
sis of  the  facialis  (and  perhaps,  too,  of  the  masticatory  muscles 
and  the  abducens)  as  indicative  of  hemorrhage  in  the  pons  por- 
tion of  the  medulla.  But  we  must  take  account  of  several  other 
symptoms  according  to  the  extent  and  exact  position  of  the  clot 
in  the  pons.  As  regards  these  we  refer  the  reader  for  details  to 
Nothniigel's  article  in  Volume  XII. 
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We  may  conclude  that  tlie  lesion  is  limited  to  the  anterior 
half  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  when  we  see  paralysis  of 
the  abducens,  facialis,  and  trigeminusj  with  amul  disorders,  and 
sugar  and  albumen  in  the  urine,  etc. 

Hemorrhage  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  rhomboid  sinus 
produces  paralysis  of  the  hypoglossus,  facialis  and  trigeminus, 
and  of  the  accessorius  and  vagus,  accompanied  by  gmve  respira- 
tory disorders,  and  usually  by  paralyzed  extremities;  it  is  a 
symptom  probably  of  some  importance  when  these  latter  alter- 
nate with  the  pamlysis  of  the  tongue.  Alternate  paralysis  of  an 
upper  and  lower  extremity  probably  indicates  that  the  lesion  is 
located  in  the  centre  of  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  In  a 
case  described  by  Hughlings  Jackson,  a  small  hemorrhage,  whicli 
had  occurred  some  considerable  time  before,  immediately  border- 
ing upon  the  left  olivary  body,  is  made  responsible  for  a  sudden 
complete  paraplegia  of  the  tongue.  Whether  this  is  justitialilu 
it  would  be  hard  to  decide,  since  there  were  many  other  clots 
found. 

Prognosis. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  very  unfavorable ;  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  especially  when  the  hemorrhage  is  of  at  all 
large  dimensions,  it  is  absolutely  fatal.  There  is  only  hope  of 
life  in  cases  of  very  limited  hemorrhage,  or  when  the  location  is 
very  favorable,  especially  when  it  is  far  removed  from  the  respir- 
atory centres.  The  patient's  condition  may  then  improve  giudu- 
ally,  and  partially  recover.  As  regards  details,  the  prognosis  in 
such  cases  is  the  same  as  in  other  cerebral  liemorrhage. 

Capillary  hemorrhage,  if  we  could  diagnose  it,  would  prob- 
ably allow  of  a  more  favorable  prognosis.  Still,  we  should  not 
be  sanguine,  as  the  cause— namely,  vascular  disease — remains  to 
work  more  mischief. 


Treatment. 

The  rules  of  treatment  for  both  hyperiemia  and  hemorrhage 
in  the  medulla  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  for  similar  disorders 
in  other  parts  of  the  biuin.     To  avoid  repetition  we  shall  merely 
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Tftthogenesis  amd  Etiology. 


What  lias  been  said  of  liyper^emia  can  be  repeated  of  an(B- 
mia  of  the  medulla.  It  probably  occurs  seldom  or  never  alone, 
xmless  we  take  account  of  local  compression,  in  whicli  case  anae- 
mia only  plays  a  very  secondary  part.  It  is  generally  a  mere 
component  of  general  anasraia  of  the  whole  body,  or  at  least  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord-  We  have  not  to  concern  ourselves 
with  further  details  of  tliis,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  on 
**  Anemia  of  the  Bmin/'  No  doubt  some  of  the  symptoms 
which  we  see  in  general  ana3mia  are  referable  to  a  similar  condi- 
tion  of  the  medulla. 

Thrombosis  and  embolism  of  the  vessels  supplying  the  me- 
dulla are  not  extremely  rare.  They  are  the  commonesfc  cause  of 
anaemia  of  the  bulb  us  ;  certainly  they  produce  at  once  the  most 
intense  anaemic  condition,  so  that,  unless  the  circulation  is  quick- 
ly compensated,  the  part  at  once  undergoes  necrotic  softening. 

The  thromhU'S  or  embolus  occui*s  almost  without  exception  in 
the  nei'tehml  and  basilar  arteries^  and  is  very  seldom  confined 
to  the  smaller  branches  of  these.  Latterly  this  subject  has 
received  much  attention ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  a  number 
of  the  cases  wliich  were  classed  together  as  "acute,  apoplectic 
bulbar  paralysis*-  (a  term  first  used  by  Herard)  were  produced 
by  emboli  and  thrombi  in  these  arteries.  Duret,  in  his  mono- 
graph on  the  ai*teries  of  the  medulla  (1873),  mentioned  all  that 
was  important  to  know  ;  Hallopeau  went  over  the  same  ground 
in  his  thesis  (1875),  while  Lichtheim  has  given  us  an  excellent 
ti*eatise  (1876),  containing  everything  known  of  the  subject  up  to 
the  date.  However,  we  are  in  possession  of  very  few  cases  which 
have  been  under  accurate  clinical  observation,  and  afterwards 
received  a  post-mortem  examination.  Lichtheim  has  collected  a 
great  many  observations,  though  without  the  confirmation  of  an 
autopsy. 

What  has  been  said  of  thrombosis  and  embolism  in  the  cere- 
bral arteries  in  geneml,  applies  equally  well  to  these  processes 
in  the  medulla.  The  sources  of  the  emboli  and  the  causes  of 
thrombosis  are  in  every  respect  similar.     The  basilar*  artery  is 


fn^iUf'nrly  atli*-romatous  aii'l  f*'»ntains  an*='uri«m5,  and  ir  U  o!>a 
irif*r<:r*fd  l>y  >yplii;:s,  so  that  it  ^onstaiiily  prodac^-5  disoriersia 
thr  circulation  «-f  the  p^iiis  ari«l  Imlbus  by  m*<ins  of  thrombosis 
a!i'l  roiiiractions  in  it<  him»-n.  though  th*'S^  are  rTfra^ionallv  cos- 
fin-'l  at  tir^t  to  a  :V\v  if  rh^  bnin<-h»rs  it  cives  o^.  TLrombi 
1* »nn.  too.  v»rry  t-asiiy  aii'l  of r^-n  in  thv  r»-rt*rbral  art-rrifr*  :  ani  ia 
th<rs-  lik»-wi^  \v^  oft-n  n:*— t  with  ♦r:iil»o::.  mor*f  •r5pe^:ialiy  in  !hr 
art.  v»-rr»-brali<  sinistra  on  account  of  it?  favorable  jyj5:r:or«  eiTrn 
off  <^}  <l:i w-L^y  a:?  it  is  from  tl-*-  s  ir.'clavian- 

Th^  •-iiil.»oIi  :n  tfi-<^  v.-rf-l^  are  ju«t  aa  numeron?  and  Lirz*^'  as 
in  otht-r?,  th«-y  und-r;jo  the  ?ame  mrtamorf.»bo=fr5,  and  d:?iDi'^ 
ff!Tit»-  in  just  th«?  <am-  way.  and  are  th^^n  carri»rd  on  by  the  blo-Dd 
Ti.-  s-conlary  ihMm*:  i  and  r:*-  d-rvelopment  of  the  primarr 
thrombi,  till  :h-y  finally  ilorr:  li:-  lumen  of  the  ressel.  are  like- 
wis*-  iMdistinguishatil*-  from  the  pn-n.-rss  in  any  other  vessels-  So 
wm  n—- d  nor  ♦-nter  into  any  d-s'-ription  r,f  ►•mbolism  and  throm- 
bo-:-.  but  th^  pro«>rS5  nin-r  V-  f  --rn-f  in  mind  in  -►rder  to  c-r:  :h* 
siL'nitican'.'*^  of.  and  ^-nabl^  u??  :••  comprehend,  the  differvnt  symp- 
tom-:. 

Pathological  Anatomy. 

Wp  shall  not  enter  into  a  d^*scr:]>":'»n  of  thrombosis  and  -m- 
boli<m  ]!i  th-  l^silar  and  v-rt-bml  art-ri-s,  a.-?  r]ii<  can  Ij-r  found 
in  any  :*rx:-r'0*:»k  on  ]:tth'>:":::'al  ana:*imy.  And  besides?,  in  the 
ra?--  whivh  have  l.-v.-n  i  '.;M:-h-L  :':.••  macroscopic  aiiaiomii.^1 
:;pT'-.-antn'"rs  are  usually  :r^-ar»-*i  ••!  with  crr-ai  ac**iira»y.  whilst 
thv  •  ■r.ri^Cutiw  «-haL;jv:?  iL  thrr  pjus  and  m^xiulla  Lavtr  't.**^n  v-ry 
imT»-r:-r.:ly  studi-'l. 

W-  -■:.-.ill  conMn-  «'urs-:vH^  h-re  to  m»rntioning  the  facts  that 
'-!:hvr  •  r  •  ith  wr>bral  arr-rrir^  may  \^  <"ompletely  obliteratt-d; 
::.:*:  ::?:':. -r,  th-  thrLii^Voril-i  may  -xt-nd  from  them  into  the 
I  ::-:'.:u7  :  ^hirdly.  :h:t:  :L-  lum-n  "f  th-  ba^iilar  may  be  obsrructeJ 
t-:::.  :  from  o:.v  vlI  :■.-  ihn  «.«ihvr.  or  for  a  sh^rt  distanc»r  in  its 
a:.:-::  r.  ii;-rIiaL.  ur  ].  .rrT-rior  d:v>Ion.  according  to  which,  of 
r.'::-r.  ".h-  -y:i*::.'ms  vary.  Finally,  we  may  stat*?  that  the 
V::i:.:h-s  rlv-n  •  :T  fr-Tm  Th-f  main  arr-^ries,  ]<ir:ially  or  wholly, 
ar.v  «.r  ix\[,  mav  b-  a:fro:*ri  bv  the  thrombosis. 
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The  effect  p?'oduced  in  the  medulla  is  of  course  greater,  the 
quicker  the  obstruction  is  developed  and  the  greater  its  extent. 
Almost  unexceptional ly  we  meet  with  grave  disorders  in  the  cir- 
culation, as  most  of  the  nutritive  arteries  in  this  region  are  ter- 
minal. The  immediate  result  is,  of  course,  mie?is€  an(Emia  of 
the  ejected  vascular  terriiory.  According  to  the  conditions 
which  govern  the  further  development  of  similar  lesions  in  other 
parts,  the  second  stage  consists  either  in  an  engorgemeni  accom- 
panied  by  effnsloii  of  bloods  (hemorrhagic  infarct),  which  leads  to 
red,  and  afterwards  to  yellow  and  white  softening,  or  we  have 
nothing  but  simple  ancBmic  yellow  and  loJiite  softening.  The 
linal  stage  often  consists  of  the  foniiation  of  a  cavity  in  the  bul- 
bus,  varying  in  size,  with  walls  of  soft  reticular  connective  tissue, 
and  delicate  threads  of  the  same  traversing  the  interior. 

K  the  obstruction  takes  place  in  one  of  the  smaller  vessels, 
we  find  a  number  of  small  cuneiform  centres  of  softening,  and  in 
them  capillary  extravasations ;  or  else  we  meet  with  similarly 
shaped  hemorrhagic  infarcts,  with  their  apices  pointing  forward 
and  theix  bases  towards  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 


We  are  in  poBsessioji  of  verj  few  microscopical  investigationB  on  the  subject  of 
these  softenings  in  the  medaUa.  Charcot  found  a  number  of  corpusclea  of  Gluge 
(Fettkomchenzelkn)  in  the  early  stages,  and  chuDges  simihir  to  tv  bat  is  observed  in 
aneemic  parts  of  the  brain.  We  owe  a  more  acciimtely  studied  case  to  Willigki  who, 
ten  months  aft<?r  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  fonnd  the  basilar  artery  reduced 
to  a  fine  thrombotic  cord»  aud  thrombi  in  the  art.  cerebellarea  inferiores^  wliikt  the 
vcrtebrala  were  unaif ected ;  the  pon»  waa  atrophied  and  sclerotic  where  it  touched 
the  fourth  ventricle \  bijth  pyramids  and  olivary  bodies  otruj^hied.  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  pyramids  was  sclerosed,  and  from  here  down  Willi gk  could  follow 
the  usual  descending  secondary  degeneration  into  the  lateral  and  anterior  colnmna 
of  the  spinal  cord.  lie  fuund  a  number  of  sclerotic  vessels  filled  with  detritus  nnd 
coame  granular  substance  in  the  degenerated  parts  of  the  pons  and  medulla,  and 
between  these  were  other  vessels  wliieh  were  dilated  and  ad  mitt  id  of  circnUtion, 
but  were  surrounded  by  lymph-cells,  fat  and  pigment.  Everywhere  the  connective 
tissue  had  increased,  and  tlie  nerves  had  nothing  but  disintegrated  sheaths  and 
atrophied  axis-cylinders.  The  ganglion -eel  la  were  manifestly  altered,  especially 
those  that  lay  near  the  thrombotic  vessels;  some  had  undergone  granular  disinte- 
g^ration  and  pigmentary  degeneration,  others  were  in  the  last  stage  of  sclerosis  and 
had  lost  all  their  processes ;  the  number,  too,  of  ganglion-eens  in  sume  parts  was 
greatly  diminished,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  rhomboid  sinns, 
but  not  so  much  in  the  hypoglossal  nucleus.     An  important  fact  was  the  marked 
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average  atropby  of  the  cells  in  the  oliyary  bodies,  whicl 
diminished  in  size,  while  their  fibres  remidned  comparai 
condition  reigned  in  the  nuclei  of  the  pyramids.  Some  o: 
had  atrophied  and  degenerated,  more  particolarly  the  ab< 
of  the  basilar  in  this  case  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  plac 
all  at  once ;  probably  there  were  seyeral  subsequent  emlx 
for  the  absence  of  extensive  necrosis  and  softening.  £i< 
fatty  degeneration  and  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  a  nn 
Gluge ;  further,  the  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cells  had  d 
nective  tissue  resolved  into  fat. 


SymptoTos. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  symptoi 
struction  in  the  arteries  of  the  medulla,  dra 
that  seems  advantageous,  between  those  tha 
vmin  arteries  and  those  in  the  small  branche 

If  one  or  both  vertebral  arteries^  or  if  the  b 
(thrombosis  or  embolism),  we  usually  observe 
eral  syjuptoitis :  A  more  or  less  complete  bui 
in  suddtnfi/  or  in  a  ter?/  short  time  (in  the  co 
days,  in  a  case  of  autochthonous  thrombosis] 
bling  an  apoplectic  fit,  but  often,  too,  withoi 
sciousness.  This  bulbar  paralysis  consists  in 
palate  and  tongue,  loss  of  speech  and  the  po' 
and  partial  ]>aralysi3  of  the  inferior  territc 
Tlh^so  sivniptoms  are  sometimes  accompanied  1 
orbital  and  masticatory  muscles,  disorders  of  1 
in  the  ears :  of  extremely  frequent  occurren 
circulatory  and  vocal  disorders.  Almost  with 
alf/sis  is  developed  simultaneously  in  the  exti 
tht\fonn  of  heiniphffia  on  the  same  side  as  tl 
so^iuently,  with  ^r^^ater  frequency  on  the  lei 
v.'rtt:»br.  sinistra  is  more  subject  to  embolism  ; 
find  irUf**nr  extremities  more  or  less  complete 
^^ation,  apart  from  subjective  disorders,  isofcei 
but  it  may  also  be  more  or  less  affected. 

Thir*  aiUtely  developed  disease  is  not  of  a 
ter  :  at  mo<t  we  see  a  slight  change  for  the  woi 
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if  death  from  respiratory  paralysis  did  not  at  once  ensne.  On  the 
contrary,  the  patients  after  some  time  generally  recover  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  That  is  to  say^  the  paralysis  disappears  in  part,  the 
extremities  contract,  the  tendon  refl**xes  are  more  active,  etc.,  as 
in  other  cerebral  disseminated  paralyses,  and  the  patients  can 
remain  alive  in  this  condition  for  a  relatively  long  period. 

l>nret*8  tliorough  investigations  of  the  circulation  in  the  me- 
dulla have  provided  us  with  means  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to 
the  exact  region  which  is  prineipally  affected  by  obstruction  of 
the  different  vessels,  so  that  we  can  draw  conclusions  as  to  the 
location  of  the  thrombosis,  from  observation  of  the  functions  that 
are  disordered*  The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of 
Buret's  results  :  The  important  gray  nuclei  of  the  bulbus  are 
supplied  on  the  one  hand  by  the  arteries  of  the  nerve-roots,  which 
spring  from  the  vertebral s,  the  basilar  and  its  branches  ;  but 
they  derive  by  far  the  greater  supply  of  blood  from  the  median 
bulbar  arteries,  wliich  pierce  through  tlie  anterior  hssure  into  the 
raphe,  and  thence  to  the  nuclei.  Thus  the  nuclei  of  the  hypo- 
glossiis  and  accessorius  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  spinalis 
anterior  and  vertebralis,  and  in  a  very  minor  degree,  too,  form  the 
cerebellaris  inferior.  The  nuclei  of  the  ragus,  glossopharyngeus 
and  acusticus  derive  their  blood  from  the  bnmches  given  off  by 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  vertebrals  and  from  their  junction  ; 
the  blood-supply  of  the  nuclei  of  the  facialis,  trigeminus,  abdu- 
cens,  and  the  two  anterior  orbital  nerves,  comes  chielly  from  the 
different  branches  of  the  basilar. 

The  pyramids  and  olivary  bodies  derive  their  blood  in  part 
through  small  branches  coming  directly  off  from  tlie  vertebrals, 
and  partly  from  the  spinalis  anterior.  The  pedunculi  cerebelli, 
and  also  the  lateral  and  posterior  portions  of  the  medulla,  are 
supplied  by  the  inferior  cerebellar  and  posterior  spinal  arteries. 
The  tloor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  receives  teniiinal  bmnclies  from 
nearly  all  the  arteries  of  the  bulbus  and  pons,  and  in  addition  to 
these  gome  vessels  from  the  inferior  cerebral  artery  and  from  the 
choroid  plexus. 

If  this  vascular  distribution  were  perfectly  constant,  we  could 

easily  make  a  synthetical  estimate  of  the  results  that  would  be 

produced  by  the  obstruction  of  any  vessel  or  any  point  of  the 
VOL.  xnL-~5« 
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same ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  shoukl  be  able  to  deduce  aii 
exact  diagnosis  of  the  location  of  the  lesion  from  the  symplouis 
presented  to  us.  But  the  manifold  varieties  in  the  points  at 
which  these  vessels  are  given  ofT,  and  in  their  course,  as  well  as 
the  various  possibilities  of  a  collateml  circulation,  all  tend  to  di- 
nanish  the  succcess  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction. 

We  must  pay  special  attention  to  the  unilateral  or  bilateral 
origin  of  the  spinalis  anterior,  and  as  to  whether  it  unites  to  form 
a  common  trunk  or  not ;  farther,  as  to  whether  the  cerebellaris 
inferior  is  given  off  at  an  anterior  or  posterior  point,  etc.  With 
such  anomalies  a  lesion  located  in  exactly  the  same  point  of  the 
same  vessel  may  produce  in  different  cases  very  dissLmUar  symuH 
toms.  ^H 

Notwithstanding  attempts  have  been  made  to  localize  tbe 
thrombus  from  the  symptoms  in  different  cases,  and  the  post- 
mortem examination  has  in  some  of  them  given  results  which 
agreed  very  well  with  what  was  obseiTed  during  life,  still,  the 
diagnostic  rules  we  shall  now  give  can  lay  no  claim  to  absolute 
constancy  ;  they  are  at  most  approximately  true. 

Ohstrudion  of  the  hasilar  artery y  as  a  rule,  produces  bilateti^ 
symptoms,  paralysis  of  all  four  extremities,  and  of  both  sidi^  ^H 
the  face,  etc.  ;  but  indubitably  the  most  important  symptom  is 
the  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeal 
nuclei,    severe    respimtory   disorders,  dyspnoea,    cyanosis,  and 
usually  a  rapid  death  from  asphyxia,     A  rapid  and  complete 
obstruction  of  the  basilar  generally  produces  instant  death.    Be- 
sides, consciousness  is  lost  in  every  case,  the  patients  falling  down 
insensible  and  sinking  into  deep  coma.    If  life  does  last  for  a  few 
hours,  we  may  observe  a  complete  pamlysis  of  all  four  extremi* 
ties,  caused  undoubtedly  by  anaemia  of  the  pyramidal  tracts. 
But  in  these  cases,  too,  life  soon  terminates  in  asphyxia,  the  res- 
piration becoming  very  rapid,     Tirard  describes  cases  of  73 
105  respirations  in  the  minute. 

If  the  obstruction  only  extends  to  small  portions  of  the  basi- 
lar, or  if  the  thromliosis  is  merely  attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
artery  and  only  cuts  off  the  blood  from  a  few  branches  tb 
symptoms   are   often   less  threatening,  and  individual   bnl 
nerves  are  paralyzed,  accompanied  by  weakness  or  paralysis 
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some  or  all  of  the  extremities.  In  sucli  cases  we  see  the  different 
orbital  mnscles  paralyzed,  and  those  supplied  by  tlie  facialis, 
trigeminus,  etc.  The  respiration  may  then  remain  uninterrupted, 
provided  circulation  continues  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
basilar  and  in  the  vertebral  arteries. 

Ohstrnctions  in  both  vertehrals  simnUmieonMy  produce  ex- 
actly the  same  effects  as  tlirombosis  of  the  basilar  artery,  namely, 
complete  paralysis  of  the  extremities  and  the  tongue,  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  aphonia,  and  intense  dyspnnpa,  quickly  followed 
by  death  from  asphyxia.     The  life  of  the  patient  is  not  in  sucli 

[Immediate  danger  if  the  thrombosis  is  developed  slowly  enough 
to  allow  time  for  the  completion  of  a  slight  collateral  circulation, 
JoJTroy  attaches  some  importance  to  the  lock  jaw  that  has  been 
observed  in  such  cases.     We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Lii'ht- 

Ibeim,  who  ascribes  a  case  of  Marusky's,  in  which  tliis  symptom 
was  observed,  to  embolism  rather  than  to  extravasation. 

OhlUeratioji  of  one  Dertehml  artery  produces  symptoms 
which  are  to  a  certain  degree  hemiplegia  The  lesion  is  more 
frequent  in  the  left  artery,  from  which,  too,  the  spinalis  anterior 

Lis  generally  exclusively  or  in  greater  part  given  off.     It  prodnces 

^occlusion  of  the  spinalis  anterior  and  cerebellaris  inferior.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  hemiplegia,  which  occurs  either  on  the  same 
side  as  the  lesion  or  on  the  opposite,  a  matter  that  depends  on 
somewhat  varying  conditions,  such  as  the  location  of  the  throm- 
bus, the  point  of  origin  of  the  spinalis  anterior,  the  completeness 
of  the  pyramidal  decussation,  etc.  We  may  also  meet  with 
paralysis  of  the  hypoglossus  and  accessorius,  disorders  of  articu- 
lation and  deglutition,  aphonia,  paralysis  of  tlie  inferior  bmnchea 
of  the  facialis,  partial  paralysis  and  ana:*sthesia  of  the  soft  pakite, 
etc;  but  all  these  symptoms  are  frequently  more  prominent  on 
one  side  of  the  body.  We  have  thus  before  us  all  the  symptoms 
of  acute  bulbar  pamlysis,  and,  in  addition,  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced  hemiplegia  or  weakness  of  all  four  extremities,  gener- 
ally unaccompanied  by  any  loss  of  consciousness. 

We  can  often  recognize  the  successive  occlusion  of  the  differ* 
ent  arterial  territories  quite  plainly  by  the  grouping  of  the  symp- 
toms and  the  order  in  which  they  follow  one  another,  which  show 
us  how  the  thrombosis  becomes  more  complete  and  increases  in 
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its  extent.    This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  cases  described  by 
Tirard,  Hallopeau,  and  others. 

Tlie  larger  the  vessel  occluded  and  the  thrombus  occluding  it, 
and  the  firmer  the  consistency  of  the  latter,  the  quicker  ensues 
death.  If  the  circulation  can  be  quickly  restored  by  disinte- 
gration or  displacement  of  the  thrombus  or  embolus,  or  by  suffi- 
cient collateral  bi-anches,  we  may  hope  for  improvement  and  par- 
tial recovery.  Patients  of  this  class  may  drag  out  their  existence 
for  several  years  more,  though  generally  retaining  severe  results 
of  the  lesion,  such  as  paralyses,  contractures,  and  difficulties  of 
i|^3  articulation  and  deglutition.     Lichtheim  has  described  a  very 

good  instance  of  this  form. 

An  occlusion  of  the  very  small  hrancTies  in  the  bulbus  can 
certainly  never  be  diagnosed  with  certainty  from  the  symptoms 
it  produces.     But  as  these  vessels  are  generally  terminal,  their 
obliteration  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  necrosis  of  the  parts 
I  |i  {  U  affected,  and  it  only  depends  on  the  territory  of  such  an  artery 

I  I  ]  whether  we  get  any  symptoms  of  it  or  not.  It  is  quite  possible, 
,  f  1  for  instance,  that  these  occlusions  may  produce  partial  paralysis 
:  [  [                        of  the  tongue,  difficulties  of  articulation  and  swallowing,  iinilate- 

'  |:  I  ral  paralysis  of  the  facialis  and  abducens,  respiratory  disorders, 

I I  V  and  perhaps  even  fits  of  asthma,  etc.     But  we  are  seldom  or 
never  able  to  conjecture  such  lesions. 


To  this  category,  however,  l>clong8  a  case  of  Voisin's  which  Duret  quotes.  A 
woman  had  aU  the  symptoms  of  a  suddenly  developed  bulbar  paralysis,  and  the 
post-mortem  examination  proved  the  presence  of  a  triangular  capillary  clot  as  large 
as  a  pea,  situated  in  the  middle  line  and  |>ointing  with  its  apex  to  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  bulbus,  while  its  base  was  directed  towards  the  floor  of  the  fourth  tch^ 
tricle.  Hallopeau,  too,  describes  an  interesting  case  in  which  the  main  lesion  con- 
sisted in  a  small  point  of  softening  in  the  bulbus,  which  coincided  exactly  with  the 
common  nucleus  of  the  facialis  and  abducens,  and  had  paralyzed  these  two  nerves. 
An  embolus  of  the  vertebralis  as  well  had  given  rise  to  hemiplegia  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body,  while  a  continuous  incomplete  thrombosis  of  the  basilar  produced 
other  paralytic  symptoms,  and  finally  caused  death  from  asphyxia. 

Diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  bulbar  embolus  or  thrombus  is  very  fre- 
quently surrounded  with  many  difficulties,  though  in  most  cases 
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we  can  scarcely  fail  to  inform  ourselves  of  tlie  approximate  lo- 
cation of  the  well-marked  symptoms.  A  bulbar  paralysis,  for 
instance^  with  all  its  characteristic  symptoms  of  difficulty  in 
swallowing  and  articulaticm,  palato-labio-lingual  paralysis,  par- 
tial paralysis  of  the  masticatory  and  some  of  the  orbital  muscles, 
with  threatening  disorders  of  tlie  respiration  and  circulation,  and 
accompanied  by  either  hemi-  or  paraplegia  of  the  extremities, 
occasionally  too  bj-  epileptoid  convulsions — all  this  is  so  charac- 
teristic that  we  can  Jiardly  fail  to  comprehend  it,  and  our  atten- 
tion is  at  once  directed  to  the  pons  und  medulla.  But  in  fulmi- 
nant and  extremelj'  rapid  cases,  when  the  patient  sinks  into  deep 
coma,  and  universal  paralysis  sets  in  with  threatening  asphyxia, 
we  can  only  make  a  guess  as  to  where  the  lesion  has  occurred. 

We  can  generally  make  a  pretty  positive  diagnosis  of  an 
acute,  defined  lesion  in  the  bulbus,  if  tJie  symptoms  are  suddenly 
developed  without  any  warning  ;  for,  even  in  a  case  of  autochtho- 
nous thrombosis,  we  generally  have  a  sudden  attack,  probably 
the  moment  the  vessels  are  completely  occluded.  But  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine  w^liether  a  hemorrhage  or  an  embolism 
lias  taken  place.  The  general  grounds  for  the  one  or  other  inter- 
pretation are,  as  is  w^ell  known,  not  at  all  absolute  (compare 
Nothnagel,  Vol.  XII.) ;  nor  can  we  always  find  any  source  of 
an  embolus  ;  besides,  in  old  persons  thrombosis  is  just  as  fre- 
quent as  hemorrhage,  and  in  young  subjects  the  arteries  may  bo 
infected  by  syphilis.  These  reasons  render  a  positive  distinc- 
tion, in  most  cases,  impossible,  unless  the  special  symptoms  lead 
us  to  diagnose  one  cause  or  the  other.  This  is,  however,  very 
frequently  the  case. 

We  could  hardly  entertain  thoughts  of  an  extravasation*  for 
instance,  in  Hallopeau's  case,  where  the  different  symptoms  came 
on  one  after  the  other — the  same  effect  as  produced  by  an  embo- 
lus with  continued  development  of  a  secondary  thrombus. 

Epileptoid  convulsions  and  apoplectic  attacks  are  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  than  in  those  of  embo- 
lism and  thrombosis ;  it  is  only  when  the  wiiole  basilar  is  com- 
pletely occluded  that  w^e  meet  with  a  severe  apoplectic  attack. 

The  symptoms  of  embolism  are,  in  many  cases,  of  a  definite 
character,  owing  to  the  regular  distribution  of  the  vessels,  whilst 
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those  of  apoplexy  are  more  dependent  on  cli 
oftener  meet  with  a  repetition  of  exactly  th 
symptoms  in  cases  of  embolus  than  we  do  in  e 
an  instance  of  this  repetition,  we  refer  the  read 
case  of  obliteration  of  the  vertebral,  with  sim 
paralysis  and  paralysis  of  the  extremities. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  frequently 
or  against  a  diagnosis  of  embolism.  Striking  ai 
ment,  with  total  disappearance  of  complete  gn 
symptoms,  seldom  occurs  in  cases  of  hemorrha 

When  we  have  decided  on  a  thrombus  or 
perhaps  only  on  grounds  of  probability,  we  mn 
exact  localization  of  the  lesion.  This  will  often 
we  can  go  upon  the  basis  of  the  facts  stated  abo 
nosis  must  always  have  a  certain  amount  of  u 
to  all  the  possible  varieties  of  the  vessels.  Bes 
tion  of  the  paralyses,  other  symptoms  may  he 
diagnosis.  Thus,  in  diagnosing  occlusion  ol 
might  take  account  of  an  unusually  full  puis 
and  of  Griesinger's  symptom  (which  he  deduced 
we  have  never  heard  of  its  being  practically 
general  convulsions  resulting  from  energetic  coi 
carotids,  just  as  in  Kussmaul  and  Tenner's  e: 
practical  application  of  this  experiment  seemi 
what  problematical. 

ProgTwsis. 

We  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  cases  ( 
thrombosis  with  which  we  are  now  occupied  a 
character.  Whilst  the  prognosis  of  sudden  and  < 
tion  of  the  basilaris  or  both  vertebrals  is  almost 
we  may  say  of  a  slowly  developing,  or  at  first  i; 
sion  of  one  or  more  of  the  large  vessels  in  th 
almost  unexceptionally  ends  in  death  within  a  s 
cannot  expect  life  to  last  long,  except  in  cases  of 
obstruction,  which  happen  to  affect  the  least  da 
where  a  possibility  is  offered  of  a  somewhat  co 
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&ral  circulation.  When  such  cases  become  chronic  they  share 
the  same  prognosis  as  thrombotic  or  embolical  softening  of  otlier 
cerebi-al  regions,  and  are  consequently,  in  their  later  periods,  to 
be  regarded  as  incurable. 

Treatment. 

We  refer  the  reader^  for  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  to  Noth- 
nageFs  artich?.  Stimulants  and  tonics  are  plainly  indicated 
when  the  thrombosis  is  located  in  the  bulbus  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  diagnosis  is  so  uncertain  in  many  cases  that  it  is 
difficult  to  follow  out  any  definite  therapeutical  course.  So  that 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  scanty  symptomatic  indications,  which 
can  be  gatliered  from  a  careful  observation  of  the  individual  case. 

At  a  later  period  electricity  may  be  applied  with  most  suc- 
cess. Markusy  derived  the  most  wonderful  results  from  its  ap- 
plication in  a  case  which  probably  belonged  to  this  class. 


3.   Injuries  and  Wounds  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata.— Chronic 

Compression  of  the  Same, 

(Himer,  L  c.  3me  fd.  L  u.  11.  ptutim. —  WaUrs,  Remnrkable  Case  of  Lesion  of  the 
McduUa  Oblong.  Medico-Cliir.  Transact  Vol.  XLYL  p.  115-  1863,— I7j;,  Pall 
von  einseit.  Verletzung  dps  verl.  Marks,  Correspondenzbl  d.  fii-ztL  Ver.  im 
Riieinland,  1874.  CentralbL  1875.  No.  22.—Leyden,  Klinik  L  und  II.  1874- 
7ii, — IltdlftpmUf  Doa  paraljaies  bulbaires,  Paris,  1875.  p.  117. — C.  Lange^  Ein 
paar  plOtzliche  TodesMlo.  Hosp.  Tid*  1870.  Virchow-nirBcb.  Jabresber- 
1870, — Levrat-I^rrotoii^  Cas  de  gljcoBurie  dtVtermindo  par  nne  tumeur  collolde 
rcnfenn^e  dans  le  4 me  ventricule*  ThBae.  Pari«»  1850. — Solbri^f,  Uebcr  die  Ve- 
rengcrung  des  Eingnngs  dcs  Wirbclcanala  in  den  init  Epilepste  Terbundeneii 
BeeleuBtomngen.  AOgetn.  Zeitschr,  fiir  Psjcb.  Bd.  24.  p.  1.  1807 — ».  Hech- 
Unghnusfn,  Vircb,  Arch.  Bd.  30.  p.  804,  1804.— Z<i^/am<?»  Syniptomatologie 
und  DiagJiosttk  dcr  Hirngeschwtilate,  p.  4SJ-  1805.^ Fmnin,  Cas  de  paral. 
glos8o4ab.-lar.,  sans  sclerose  du  bulbe*  Annal.  mf'dic.  psych.  Janv.  1871.  Vir- 
chow-IIirscb.  Jabresber.  1371.  VoL  IL  p,  59, — Baeh^  Encbondrom  der  Schtt- 
delbaaie.  Arch,  der  Heilkunde^  XIIL  p.  192,  l^l*^.  ^Bouchirdy  Compress,  dc  la 
pyram.  ant^r.  gauche  par  Tapopbysie  odoot, ;  bSmiplf'gie ;  convulsion*  6pilept. 
(quoted  in  Hallopeau's  work,  p.  118). — Bttunhm^  Tubercule  du  cervelet  occu- 
pant r^mincnce  vermicul.  et  comprimant  le  bulbe;  cmbarrns  de  la  parole* 
ibid,  p.  185. — Oarrod  and  i^iV/wf,  Papillomatoua  Tumor  in  the  Fourth  Yen- 
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tride  of  tho  Brain.  Lancet  1878.  March  1.— J^te,  Fall  Yon  Erweiclivngriwr- 
den  in  der  Med.  oblong,  etc.  Dcutsches  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.  XUL  p.  885. 1871 
— Rotter,  Arthritis  deformans  der  Articul.  epittrophco-atlant  etc.  ibidem  "XSL 
p.  403.  1874. —  Verron,  £tudo  sur  les  tumenrs  du  4.  yentrlcnle.  Thte.  Paris, 
1874. — HaUopeau,  Tumeur  dans  le  cenrcan  moyen.  Gaz.  ni6d.  1874.  No.  9.— 
Hvhrieh,  Geschwulst  des  Kleinhims,  Dmck  aof  die  Med.  oblong.  Arch,  fllr 
Psych,  a.  Nerr.  V.  p.  594.  1875. — Lanaoni^  Caso  singolare  di  paraL  bulb,  per 
compress,  di  un  tumore  del  cenreletto.  Raccogl.  med.  1876.  Aprile.  Jahrcsber. 
pro.  1876.  XL  p.  Ill,— JfareUi^  Affectionen  der  Med.  oblong.  CentralbL  1877. 
No.  88. — GrUiinger^  Ancurysma  d.  Basilarartcric.  Gesammelte  AbbandL  L  p. 
472  (from  the  Arch.  d.  Ileilkunde  IIL),—Lehert,  Aneurysma  d«  Yertebrala^ 
Basilaris,  etc.  Berliner  klin.  Wochenschr.  1866.  No.  28. 

Notwithstanding  its  protected  position,  the  medulla  oblongata 
often  suflfers  from  traumatic  influences,  and  is  thereby,  directly 
or  indirectly,  more  or  less  injured  and  even  destroyed.  To  this 
category  belong  acute  mechanical  injuries  to  this  vital  organ, 
wliich  are  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  and  consequently 
have,  as  a  rule,  a  very  short  clinical  history. 

But,  besides  tliese,  there  are  other  mechanical  influences  which 
affect  the  medulla  from  without,  but  quite  gradually  and  increas- 
ing by  slow  degrees.  These  influences  are  neoplasmata,  disease 
of  the  bones,  and  dislocations,  parasites,  etc.  They  all  produce 
a  slowly  increasing  pressure^  and  compress  the  medulla  chron- 
ically. 

It  appears  to  us  quite  suitable  to  discuss  the  two— the  acnte 
and  chronic  forms  of  mechanical  injury  to  the  medulla — in  the 
same  section. 


Fathogeneds  and  Etiology. 

Injuries  of  the  medulla  may  be  produced  in  many  different 
ways :  for  instance,  by  a  cut  or  stab,  which  pierces  easiest  between 
tlie  atlas  and  occiput ;  or  by  foreign  bodies,  such  as  pistol  and 
rifle  bullets,  splinters  of  bone,  etc.  Such  injuries  can  occur  at  any 
point,  accompanied  or  unaccompanied  by  injuries  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae  and  skull.  Further,  these  wounds  may  be  produced 
by  a  cut  on  the  head,  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  skull,  and 
in  many  cases  by  contre-coup.   A  fall  on  the  head  or  back  of  the 
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neck,  or  a  heavy  body  striking  these  parts  or  the  face,  produces 
similar  resalts. 

Fractures^  dislocations  and  displacemeTits  qf  the  two  first 
cervical  vertebrce  are  very  important  and  frequent  causes  of 
wounds  of  the  medulla.  When  the  vertebne  are  fractured,  as 
happens  from  gunshot  wounds,  or  from  a  fall  or  blow  on  the 
head  or  neck,  etc.,  we  always  find  them  more  or  less  displaced  ; 
if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  medulla  may  escape  uninjured.  The 
most  dangerous  luxation  is  that  of  the  first  vertebra,  as  it  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  backward  displacement  of  the 
odontoid  process ;  this  process  is  then  forced  against  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  medulla,  which  it  compresses  and  lacerates,  espe- 
cially when  some  pathological  process  has  already  produced  en- 
largement of  the  bone,  or  alter^  its  natural  direction  of  growth. 
This  event,  followed  by  immediate  death,  can  also  be  produced  by 
simple  dislocation  of  the  odontoid  process.  Dislocation  can  take 
place  when  the  head  is  sharply  pulled  forward,  as  in  hanging,  or 
flexed,  the  epistropheus  slipping  from  under  the  transverse  liga- 
ment. The  same  effect  is  produced  by  any  great  force  acting  on 
the  head  and  neck,  inducing  a  luxation  in  the  occipito-atlantoid 
or  atlanto-epistropheal  articulations.  A  similar  result  ensues 
from  caries  of  the  first  cervical  vertebrae,  which  slackens  and 
destroys  the  ligaments  and  the  vertebrae  themselves,  so  that  quite 
a  trifling  mechanical  process,  such  as  a  sudden  turn  of  the  head, 
etc.,  produces  dislocation. 

The  causes  of  slow  compression  of  the  medulla  are  very  vari- 
ous. If  any  neoplasma  or  enlargement  (whether  it  arises  in  the 
bone,  periosteum,  meninges,  in  the  vessels  or  the  surrounding 
parts  of  the  brain)  grows  in  the  direction  of  the  medulla,  it  may 
produce  slowly  increasing  compression,  and  thereby  cause  mate- 
rial injury  to  the  functions  of  this  organ. 

The  processes  of  this  class  with  which  we  most  frequently 
meet  are  osseou&  Simple  caries  of  the  occipital  bone  and  two 
first  cervical  vertebrae  may  produce  the  effect,  with  its  exuda- 
tions, abscesses,  osseous  tumefaction,  dislocation  of  the  odontoid, 
etc. 

The  medulla  is  often  compressed,  too,  by  abnormalities  in 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  hones.    Solbrig  directs  attention  to  one 
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of  these,  which  is  by  no  means  of  seldom  a 
constriction  of  the  entrance  to  the  spinal  cam 
misgrowth  of  the  processus  anonymi  occipiti 
odontoideus,  and  of  the  posterior  semicircle  of 
cases  of  epilepsy  he  foand  at  the  autopsies  coi 
tion,  which  had  caused  compression.  And 
similar  cases.  An  enlargement  of  the  odontoL 
Hertz  describes  a  case  in  which  this  process  i 
larged,  with  its  point  directed  sharply  backi 
medulla,  perhaps  the  result  of  rachitis.  Thes 
seem  to  have  any  absolute  significance,  and  a 
mere  chance ;  but  when  combined  with  certain 
influences  or  some  casual  effort  (physical  ove 
a  heavy  load,  etc.),  they  may  give  rise  to  gr 
Hertz's  case,  for  instance,  the  overgrowth  of 
produced  a  small  centre  of  softening  in  the 
pyramids,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  ]>oint 

Arthritis  deformans  in  the  articulations 
put,  atlas,  and  epistropheus,  would  seem  t< 
rarer  cause  of  compression.  Rotter  has  late! 
in  which  the  shape  of  the  joints  was  immei 
odontoid  process  enlarged,  and  the  ligaments 
the  occipital  foi-amen  was  considerably  constr: 

The  medulla  is  much  oftener  compressed 
from  the  hony  parts  and  growing  into  the 
Baelz  found  an  enchondroma  from  the  base  of 
a  cystosarcoma  of  the  clivus,  and  Hallopeau 
tumor  from  the  base,  and  we  could  enumera 
stances  of  this  class. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  by  different 
favorably  sitv/ited  on  other  surrounding  s 
syphilitic  guramata  arising  on  the  dura  matt 
tliH  choroid  plexus  (Kussmaul),  epitheliomata 
(Voisin),  etc. 

In  this  class  we  may  further  include  aneur 
and  vertebral  arteries,  which  are  of  somewh 
rence  ;  they,  however,  in  the  majority  of  ci 
pons,  but  sometimes  their  influence  extends  I 
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its  nerves.     They  are  rendered  still  more  dangerous 


by  tlie 
thrombosis,  wliicli  almost  constantly  accompanies  tliem. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  tumors  of  the  cerebellum^  wliicli,  when 
they  ai'e  large  enough  to  compress  the  medulla  and  are  favonibly 
eituatedf  phiy  a  very  prominent  part.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
numerous.  Bourdon  describes  a  small  tubercle  in  tlw  vermis 
cerebelli  snrrouuded  by  an  exudation,  which  compressed  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  rhomboid  sinus;  Morelli  had  a  case  of 
tubercle  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle ;  Hubrich  saw  a 
glioma^  probably  originating  in  the  flocculus,  and  wedged  in  be- 
tween the  medulla,  cerebellum,  and  jions,  which  had  compressed 
the  medulla  considemhly,  and  pushed  its  nerves  to  one  side ; 
Lanzoni  observed  a  glioma  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  in  the  vermis 
inferior,  which  covered  the  fourth  ventricle;  Voisin  found  an  epi- 
thelioma in  the  pia  mater  of  the  cerebellum  growing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  medulla.     But  we  need  not  multiply  cases  further. 

The  actiiim  in  all  these  cases  is  increasing  pressure  from  with- 
out upon  the  medulla,  and  this  pressure  must  naturally  first  act 
upon  the  nei"ve-roots  given  off  by  the  medulla^  and  then  upon 
the  different  parts  and  funiculi  in  the  organ  itself.  This  is  what 
produces  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  gradually  increasing 
irritation  and  paralysis.  But  frequently  a  long  time  elapses 
before  we  can  observe  any  symptoms,  or  perhaps  only  very  insig- 
Biticant  ones ;  and  then  these  cases  exhibit  suddenly  the  most 
acute  paralytic  symptoms,  ending  quickly  witli  death.  This,  of 
course^  leads  us  to  assume  an  embolus  or  extravasation,  but  tliis 
occurs  by  no  means  constantly  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  bulbar  myelitis  produced  by  compression,  which  ex- 
tends lapidly  over  a  large  surface,  is  the  origin  of  these  acute 
symptoms.  In  fact,  we  have  an  analogous  case  in  the  slow  com- 
pression of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  the  possibility  of  this  myelitis 
by  compression  that  constitutes  the  chief  danger  in  a  great  many 
cases  of  mechanical  injuries  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Pathological  Anatomy. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  causes  which  could  pro- 
duce an  acute  trauma  in  the  medulla.    A  few  words,  too,  will 
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dispose  of  the  anatomical  changes  which  we  < 
when  wounded,  lacerated,  or  cruslied.  Tne; 
detail  the  acute  injuries  in  the  spinal  cord 
tion  is  similar.  The  location  and  extent  thes 
very  various,  and  of  course  dependent  on  cha 

It  would  also  take  up  too  much  space  t 
tomical  appearances  of  the  causes  of  slow  c 
shall  content  ourselves  with  having  enumeral 

The  medulla  itself  may  undergo  tlie  mof 
from  compression:  its  shape  may  be  alter 
located,  turned  on  its  axis,  or  pressed  out  lis 
dered  unsymmetrical,  or  may  receive  a  numt 
various  depth  and  size.  Various  parts  are  ati 
or  there  may  be  sharply-defined  indentations 
severely  compressed,  whilst  the  other  is  relati 
It  is  quite  plain  that  all  this  depends  entire] 
and  shape  of  the  compressing  processes,  and 
accountable  for  the  diffei-ent  symptoms  that ' 

Relatively  little  is  known  of  the  histoh 
take  place  in  such  cases.  We  usually  find  tli 
and  generally  softened.  In  Hubrich's  case  i. 
soft  and  friable.  Extravasations  in  the  sof te 
quent  occurrence.  In  the  small  centre  of  so 
describes,  he  found  that  the  medullary  sheat 
and  likewise  part  of  the  axis-cylinder ;  he  sa 
of  finely  granulated,  soft,  interstitial  tissue, 
cles  of  Gluge,  and  corpora  amylacea ;  the  vess 
dilated,  hypertrophied,  and  covered  with  g 
pigment,  and  it  was  around  them  he  found 
cles  of  Gluge. 

The  nerve-roots  given  off  from  the  bulbue 
or  less  degenerated  and  compressed  ;  they  \ 
attenuated,  and  undergo  degenerative  atroph 

Secondary  degenerations  often  arise  from 
run  down  into  the  spinal  column. 

However,  in  future  cases  it  would  be  very 
more  accurate  investigations  on  the  results 
medulla  from  compression. 
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Symptoms, 

K  the  injnry  to  the  medulla  is  a  severe,  acttie  one^  the  symp- 
toms are  generally  very  simple — the  patients  collapse  as  if  struck 
by  lightning,  and  die?  instantaneously;  sometimes  they  give 
utterance  to  a  loud  cry  berore  falling,  or  death  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  few  transitory  convulsions.  All  this  results  from 
sadden  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre,  and  complete  inter- 
ruption of  every  conducting  connection  with  the  spinal  cord  and 
tile  periphery. 

This  is  tlie  ordinary  course  when  the  occiput  is  dislocated 
towards  the  atlas,  or  when  the  odontoid  process  is  forced  from 
the  epistroplieus,  or  in  fractures  of  the  anterior  cervical  vertebrie, 
or  in  gunshot  and  knite  wounds  of  the  medulla,  and  also  in  a 
number  of  other  cases. 

When  tlie  wounds  are  relatively  less  severe,  or  when  the 
medulla  is  only  partially  lacerated,  life  may  last  for  some  time; 
but  these  cases,  too,  end  suddenly. 

Waters  describes  a  case  of  thifl  nntnre.  The  patient  received  a  heavy  blow  iq 
ilw  face,  unaccomimuleil  l)y  fmcture  of  tlie  skull.  At  first  the  symptoms  were 
trtfliti*?,  consisting  of  a  slight  feeling  of  weakness,  ami  deiifnoss  on  the  right  side. 
There  was  no  anapstbeaia ;  the  tongnc  and  uvula  were  sliglitly  obUque;  tlie  patient 
■nffcred,  too,  from  singultus,  and  was  unable  to  awallow.  The  temperature  waa 
high  on  the  right  side.  Sudden  death  in  twenty- four  hours.  At  the  autopsy  ho 
found  both  sides  of  the  right  ppdunculus  cerebeUi  lacerated,  the  wound  extending 
to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Tlie  paralytic  symptoms  may  be  e3Cf>lained  by 
laceration  of  the  nuclei,  and  death  probably  resulted  from  paralysis  of  the  respira* 
tory  centre, 

VU's  case  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything;  more  than  a  mere  unilateral  wound 
cf  the  upper  cervical  portion  of  the  sptnat  cord,  which  wan  located  in  all  proba- 
bility helow  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  No  conclusions,  however,  can  be 
drawn  from  tlie  case,  as  the  patient  survived ,  and  an  autoptiy  was  never  obtained. 

It  is  certainly  highly  probable  that  patients  sometimps  sur- 
Tive  very  small  injuries  to  the  medulla.  But  still  this  is  difficult 
to  prove  ;  for,  from  the  symptoms  of  paralyses  of  diffen^nt  kinds, 
ti-oubles  of  articulation  and  hearinf^,  epilepsy,  slow  pulse,  dia- 
betes niellitus  or  insipidus,  etc,  we  can  only  coTijecture  that  the 
medulla  has  received  some  injury. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  ce 
always  assume  an  actual  lesion  such  as  hem 
or  comminution,  to  explain  the  symptoms 
matic  influences  bearing  upon  the  neck  and  s 
be  difficult  to  account  for  all  the  symptomfi 
tion,  similar  to  what  has  been  found  in  the 
not  alter  the  question  whether  they  are  accc 
chronic  nutritive  troubles.  This  remains  to 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  our  present  mate 
to  allow  us  definitely  to  assume  the  existe 
meduUffi  oblongata. 

Special  importance  attaches  to  a  number  < 
in  slow  compression  of  Vie  medvUa.  Thei 
develop  very  gradually,  and  may  escape  obs€ 
is  very  variable,  and  they  are  the  results  of  ii 
sis  of  the  nerve-roots  coming  from  the  bulbu 
first  place,  we  have  symptoms  of  irritation 
varying  intensity  in  the  territory  of  the  trige 
face-aches,  which  often  assume  a  neuralgic 
generally  unilateral,  though  sometimes  bilat 
further  belong  twitching  of  the  muscles  supj 
transitory  cramps  in  the  tongue  and  lips; 
meet  with  clonic  and  permanent  contractions 
with  buzzing  in  the  ears,  etc.  When  the  bulb 
irritated,  we  may  observe  epileptoid  convulsi 
ness,  and  singultus. 

After  these  initial  symptoms  have  last^  1 
the  n(?rves  above  mentioned  show  siffns  qf 
accompanied  w^ith  atrophy^  and  thus  we  gi 
symptoms  of  a  " hnlhar  paralysis'''  Parol 
ties  and  disorders  of  respiration  and  circulati 

But  the  development  of  the  disease  does  i 
course;  sometimes  it  begins  more  acutely^ 
that  we  are  induced  to  think  of  an  embolus, 
similar  lesion.  Cases  of  this  nature  are  reco 
Bourdon,  Bouchard,  and  others.  In  point 
commencement  may  be  caused  by  thrombos 
the  medulla ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
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idly  developing  and  spreading  niyelitiis  from  compression,  after 
this  latter  bas  readied  a  certain  intensity. 

In  both  cases,  if  the  symptoms  are  well  developed,  we  have, 
in  the  first  place,  'paralysU  of  the  bulbar  nen^es  and  centra^ 
varying  in  extent,  symmetry,  aud  intensity  ;  in  the  second  place, 
the  extremities  are  pamlyzed — either  a  perfect  hemiplegia,  or, 
when  paraplegia,  the  symptoms  are  more  marked  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  Lastly,  we  meet  with  different  degrees  of 
sensory  disorders^  both  iu  the  face  and  on  the  trunk  and 
extremities.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
anterior  parts  of  the  brain  being  complicated,  and  consciousness 
is  s^enerally  quite  unimpaired.  The  optic  nerves  are  never 
affected,  except  when  the  tumor  is  very  large,  and  so  situated  as 
to  extend  its  influence  thus  far. 

It  is  a  most  striking  fact  that  in  this  disease  we  usually  meet 
with  a  group  of  symptoms  which  are  generally  taken  to  indicate 
bulbar  p>aralysis,  and  almost  all  the  cases  of  this  nature  have 
been  described  under  the  heading  of  chronic  bulbar  paralysis. 
To  this  class  belong  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  muscles  of 
articulation,  partial  paralysis  of  the  inferior  branches  of  the 
facialis  (especiaily  as  regards  the  lips)  and  of  the  soft  palate, 
troubles  of  deglntition,  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  hoarseness 

rbid  aphonia,  disturbances  of  the  respiration  and  circulation,  and 
Bccasionally  paralysis  of  the  orbital  muscles  (especially  the 
abducens)  and  the  masticatory  muscles,  anaesthesia  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  trigeminus,  deafness,  and  singing  in  the  ears ;  tinally, 
we  may  meet  with  vomiting,  singultus,  epileptic  convulsions, 
signs  of  vascular  paralysis,  Stokes*  respiration,  and  a  number  of 
other  symptoms  which  do  not  need  mention.  Of  course,  all  these 
symptoms  do  not  occur,  by  any  means,  in  every  case,  but  only 
one  or  more  at  a  time,  so  that  these  cases  of  slow  compression 
assume  very  various  forms.  This  variability  of  symptoms  is  the 
great  characteristic  which  distinguishes  it  from  ''clironic  progres- 
sive bulbar  paralysis/'  This  latter  disease,  which  we  shall 
describe  later  on,  presents  unusually  constant  and  sharply  de- 
fined symptoms. 

To  illustmte  the  variability  of  symptoms  in  slow  compressioUj 
we  shall  give  the  following  summaries  uf  cases  on  record  \ 
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B^iehard'i  cnm :  Compr^Mwn  qfthe  left  pyramid  ;  hemi 
with  contractures,  f oUowccT  by  epUeptoid  convulsioDS  conf 
other  lesion  found  in  the  brain. 

Jlallopmti  .'  Compfettwn  &f  h&tk  pyramidi  ;  conseqacnt 
and  tater^  of  both  low^r  extremities,  with  permanent  c 
fcmittcnt  spasma  in  the  momberB ;  no  ansesthesia ;  finally,  c 

Il^rU  :  My  da  is  frmn  t^mpreaaion  in  the  deeuuation  q 
paratjsifl  of  all  four  eitremitie<i,  with  spasms  and  contra 
peck  too ;  contracture  of  th«  masticatory  muscles ;  speed 
Button  unaffected ;  remarkable  temporary  redness  of  the  fa 
and  hcadiiche, 

Ji&lter :  C^mpreuion  in  the  region  of  the  inferior  deem 
earned  by  the  &dt>nU>id  process  ;  motor  paralysis  of  the  eztn 
and  of  the  sphincters ;  epileptoid  convulsions ;  no  disord 
and  deglutition  unaffected*    (Imj^erfect  record.) 

Birl^  /  Enehm^Iroma  (f  the  ftavs  of  the  shuU,  compreesit 
and  hardly  affecting  the  bulbus  it^lf  at  all ;  headache;  n< 
nus ;  convulsive  fits  in  the  lips  and  tongue ;  in  a  later  stag' 
aia,  with  paralysis  and  atrgpliy  of  the  tongue ;  finally,  ana 
Bcalp;  extremities  very  little  alTected. 

Htibrkh  :  A  glioma ^  a^  large  at  a  toalnut^  wedged  in  on 
metitdln,  cerehdlum^  and  p^m ;  headaches,  buzzing  in  tl 
Iroublcs  of  deglutltlotif  and  a  feeling  of  fur  on  the  hands 
aalira  ;  paralysis  of  bath  inferior  and  of  the  right  superioi 
all!  of  the  lipi  or  tongue,  but  speech  somewhat  affected ;  i 
attacks  of  vertigo  and  weakness,  and  finally,  loss  of  conscic 
and  passing  blindness.  The  patient  himself  assigned  the  h 
racy,  to  the  point  where  it  was  found  at  the  autopsy. 

Lrydj^n  :  A  n/itmarr4>ma  wAiVA  had  forced  it%  teay  on  t) 
medulia^  e^rebeUum,  and  pom  ;  severe  headache ;  vertigo ; 
later,  general  wcaknew  of  all  four  extremities,  with  violen 
paralyzed  bladder,  and  decubitus. 

Bmrdim  t  The  floor  ff  the  fourth  ventricle  compressed  hy 
the  nuehus  of  f  ^  hypoglmsus  ;  speech  very  much  impaired 
bullmr  functions  unaffected  ;  eudden  death. 

Mordii :  Tuherde  an  ths  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  I 
pairml  vision  ;  paralysis  of  right  facialis  and  right  abducei 
upper  extremity ;  fibrillar  twitchings  in  the  tongue  and  left 

Lftm&m:  Qlhma  oti  the  flmr  of  the  fourth  ventricle;  \ 
vomits  dyspna^a,  unstf^Ady  gait,  strabismus,  tongue  to  the  1 
ing  and  swallowing,  facialis  paralyzed  on  the  left  side;  no 
ities,  sensibility  unaffected. 

€hotippe  (in  Verron^a  work,  p.  40) :  Hypertrophy  of  eho\ 
one  centimetre;  jwiff  in  the face^  frequent  vom 
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decrease  of  intelligence,  and  amblyopia;  partial  paraljsia  of  the  facialis  on  the 
right  iide;  sensibilitj  unimpaired ;  later,  delirium  ^  contractioE  of  the  extremities 
of  the  left  side ;  neither  aihuman  nor  tuf^ar, 

V(fn  JlicHinghauMfji :  Hypotrophy  of  the  ehoroUl  pie^m,  unattached  in  the  ventri- 
cle; icalp-wound;  later,  losa  of  memory;  duthtffet  meUitUM  ;  phthisis. 

Bourdon  (in  Verron's  work,  p,  52) :  Tamtyr  of  the  choroid  plejtuM  a«  large  at  a 
haul-nut,  of  firm  tissue,  and  like  a  mulberry;  secondary  Boftening  of  the  pyra- 
mids; convulsive  movementaj  and  tremor  in  the  extremities,  tongue,  and  face, 
rendering  difficult,  too,  the  movcraenta  of  the  eye  and  of  speech ;  general  muscular 
weakness;  normal  sensibility;  fronUd  htada^he ;  decrease  of  intelligence;  no  albu- 
men or  sugar ;  finally,  continuous  convulsive  contractions,  speech  incomprehensi' 
ble^  respiration  and  deglutition  unaffected,  mania^  vomitingf  death. 

Gmr^  (in  Verron^a  work,  p.  57) :  IhpiUoma  of  the  choroid  plexui^  one  and  one- 
half  inches  long,  occupying  the  whole  ventricle^  very  vascular;  wound  on  the 
head;  unsteady  gait;  nttixy;  weak  sight,  and  stagnation  in  the  papilla;  paral- 
fftit  *\f  right  abduc^Tu  ;  strength  of  muscles  almost  unaffected,  and  normal  sensibili- 
ty; pain  in  the  hack  of  neck;  weakened  intelligence;  vomiting;  d^^/ness;  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing ;  diaturbances  of  respiration  and  circulation ;  partial  paralysis 
of  the  right  facialis ;  finally^  coma,  general  paralysis,  and  a  terminal  rise  of  tem- 
perature. 

S^ibrig's  cases :  Contraction  of  the  entrance  to  ihs  spinal  mnal ;  probably  in  all 
the  cases  a  very  chronic^  alow  compression  of  the  medulla ;  as  yet  only  found  in 
epileptic  insane,  but  probably  causally  related  to  epilepsy.  But  we  need  more  de- 
tails. 

These  cases  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  nnmber  of 
different  possible  symptoms,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  dif- 
ficulties we  have  to  deal  with  and  the  points  to  which  we  must 
hold  fast  in  the  interpretation  of  individual  cases. 


Diagnosis. 

Tlie  diagnosis  of  a  severe  aciite  trauma  of  the  medulla  is  sel- 
dom made  during  life,  and  generally  only  after  a  post-mm'iem 
examination  ;  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  life  remains  unextin- 
gnished  for  a  few  hours,  we  must  hesitate  to  make  a  certain 
diagnosis  on  the  very  ground  that  death  did  not  follow  instan- 
taneously. In  tlie  latter  case  the  probability-diagnosis  can  only 
be  confirmed  by  a  sudden  death.  Even  in  lighter  cases,  where 
the  symptoms  remain  constant,  the  most  careful  estimation  of 
all  the  circumstances  can  hardly  lead  to  anything  more  than  a 
probable  conjecture. 
VOL.  xin.— 57 
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The  symptoms  of  slaw  compression  are  so  groaped  and  sac* 
ceed  one  another  in  sach  an  order,  as  to  allow  of  a  diagnosis  in 
many  cases.  Thus,  when  we  observe  a  series  of  initial  Bymptoms 
of  irritation  in  the  bulbar  nerves,  sharply  confined  to  certm 
nervous  tracts ;  and  then  in  the  same  tracts  symptoms  of  paial- 
ysis  which,  perhaps  at  an  early  stage,  prove  on  electrical  exami- 
nation to  be  peripheral ;  when  we  meet  with  giddiness,  violent 
headache,  vomiting,  and  epileptic  convulsions  ;  and  when,  later, 
these  are  followed  by  the  typical  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis, 
complicated  with  paralysis,  twitching,  and  contractures  in  the 
extremities  ;  and  if  these  symptoms  of  paralysis  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  spread  rapidly ;  if  they  are  rather  unsymmetrical  on  the 
two  sides ;  and  if,  finally,  the  sensorium  is  unaffected — ^in  such  a 
case  we  may  assume  a  gradually  increasing  compression  from 
without  with  considerable  certainty. 

But  it  is  different  when  the  initial  symptoms  are  absent  or 
very  trifling,  and  we  suddenly  meet  with  all  the  symptoms  of  an 
*^ acute  bulbar  paralysis"  (see  next  paragraph)  simultaneously 
with  the  development  of  a  myelitis  from  compression  or  the  oc- 
currence of  hemorrhage  or  thrombosis.  Here  it  would  be  impos* 
sible  to  make  a  certain  diagnosis,  though  perhaps  there  might  be 
a  possibility,  by  means  of  more  accurate  investigation,  of  finding 
some  previous  suspicious  symptoms  from  which  we  might  con- 
jecture that  it  was  not  an  actual  case  of  so-called  primary  acute 
bulbar  paralysis,  but  only  a  secondary  one,  originating  from  com- 
pression from  without. 

The  chronic  cases  are  easiest  and  oftenest  confounded  with 
Dnckenne's  chronic  bulbar  paralysis.  In  our  opinion  it  is  not 
so  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two  forms,  provided 
that  we  understand  Duchenne's  disease  as  a  well-characterized 
and  sharply-defined  form,  and  not  merely  any  chronic  paralysis 
of  the  bulbar  nerves  and  centres  whatsoever.  We  shall  discuss 
this  point  more  in  detail  in  Paragraph  6,  under  the  head  of 
Chronic  Progressive  Bulbar  Paralysis. 

Cases  of  slow  compression  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  medulla 
alone,  where  the  pyramids  are  mainly  involved,  exhibit  a  very 
striking  likeness  to  spastic  spinal  paralysis^  so  that,  when  the 
djoAOiaA  ia  fully  developed,  the  resemblance  is  almost  complete 
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(compare  Hallopean's  case,  L  c,  p.  121).  Still,  in  most  cases  it 
will  be  possible  to  draw  a  distinction,  tboiigh,  of  course,  it  cannot 
be  a  reliable  one  until  we  become  acquainted  with  the  anatomi- 
cal lesion  which  causes  spastic  spinal  paralysis.  The  points  of 
distinction  are :  the  sudden  commencement  of  the  paralysis,  the 
fact  that  it  appears  first  in  the  upper  extremities,  and  that  it  is 
followed  later  by  actual  bulbar  symptoms,  dyspno[*a,  paralysis 
of  the  tongup,  difRculty  of  swallowing,  etc. 

But,  even  when  we  do  diagnose  slow  compression  of  the  me- 
dulla, tliere  still  remains  the  difficulty  of  determining  iU  cause. 
Here  w^e  must  proceed  ou  general  principlea  It  often  happens 
that  we  find  characteristic  symptoms  which  enable  us  to  say 
whether  it  is  a  case  of  caries  of  a  cervical  vertebra,  an  aneuriBm 
of  the  basilar  artery,  a  tumor  within  the  skull,  or  syphilis.  Still, 
too,  these  frequently  fail  us. 

%        Prognosis. 

Every  severe  acute  injury  to  the  medulla  causes  instant 
death  ;  and  smaller  lesions,  too,  are  usually  extremely  danger- 
ous, because  the  traumatic  inflammation  and  softening  conse- 
quent on  them  often  lead  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination.  We 
can  seldom  hope  for  any  long  duration  of  life. 

The  prognosis  of  sloto  compression  of  the  medulla  is,  of  course, 
dependent  upon  the  cause  of  the  compression  ;  but  in  most  cases 
it  may  be  pronounced  absolutely  fatal,  as  most  of  the  processes 
IE  this  category  follow  an  uninterruptedly  progressive  course. 
The  prognosis  of  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  disease  in  pro- 
ducing death  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  rate  at  which 
the  structure  grows,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  point  at 
which  the  medulla  is  attacked,  and  whether  the  vital  centres 
come  at  once  or  only  slowly  under  the  influence  of  compression. 

We  may  foiTU  a  prognosis  not  absolutely  fatal  in  cases  of 
simple  caries  (as  restitution  is  possible),  in  arthritis  deformans, 
and  in  syphilitic  tumors. 

It  naturally  nwds  an  exceedingly  careful  estimation  of  every 
circumstance  and  symptom  before  we  can  form  a  prognosis  for 
each  individual  case. 
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Treatmtnt 


Little  can  be  said  on  this  head.   Acnte  injn 
mast  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  similar 
cord. 

Causal  treatment  is  the  chief  and  only  m 
Ises  success  in  slow  compression.  We  can  fi 
is  to  be  done  in  cases  of  caries,  syphilis,  aneu 
We  must  take  a  purely  symptomatic  cours 
diagnosis  is  uncertain,  it  would  be  advisable  i 
a  number  of  empiric  remedies. 

4.  AcTiie  Ivi/Utmrfiation  qf  the  MedvZla  Oblc 
BvZbi  Acuta. — AciUe  Bulbar  Pa^^ 

Ah&rcratnbie,  Abscess  of  the  McdulL  ObloDg.  Diseases  oi 
Cord.  p.  108.  Edin.  4th  ed.  1846.— Zan^«,  Cm  acute 
Tidende.  1868.  Nos.  61>58.  Jahresberichte  pro  ICfto. 
scess  in  der  Varolsbrdcke,  etc  Oesterr.  Zeitscbr.  t  pra 
— Eosenthalf  loc.  cit. — Leydsn^  Klin,  der  RUckenmarksl 
— Leyden,  Zwci  FSUe  acnter  Bulbftrparalyse.  Arch.  f. 
44.  1876,— Liehtheim,  Ueber  apoplekti  forme  Bulbftr] 
Archiv  f.  klin.  Med.  XVIIL  1876. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  this  6 
its  due  share  of  attention.  Under  the  heads  c 
lism,  myelitis  from  compression,  and  trauma 
bulbus,  we  have,  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
plectiform  bulbar  paralysis."  But  there  still 
cases  of  great  interest,  and  which  must  moi 
garded  as  primary  acute  myelitis  bulbi.  Le 
who  drew  our  attention  to  this  form,  and  he 
an  accurate  description  of  three  cases. 

The  other  cases,  which  are  scattered  over  the  literatare  < 
well  taken  into  consideration :  Abercrombie's  case  of  an 
been  a  tubercle,  and  must  consequently  be  excluded ;  Mej 
abscess,  but  his  case  was  complicated  with  basilar  menin 
are  doubtful,  and  perhaps  belong  to  another  form  of  diseas 
to  us  Lcyden's  three  interesting  coses,  and  we  have  taken 
our  description. 
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We  shall  bring  together  under  this  head  the  processes  in  the 
medulla  ohlongata  of  relailtehj  acute  and  prwiarp  or  iff  in,  which 
laaj  fairly  be  designated  as  intlammatioual.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  include  forms  of  Becondary  origin,  such  as  the  bulbar 
processes,  which  originate  in  acute  ascending  myelitis,  and  iisu-* 
ally  bring  about  the  fatal  termination  of  acute  central  myelitis, 
and  ascending  poliomyelitis  anterior  subacuta.  Nor  can  we  in- 
elnde  the  myelitic  centres  we  find  in  the  oblongata  in  cases  of 
basilar  meningitis. 

Etiology. 

The  canses  of  acute  bulbar  m3^elitis  are  still  almost  unknown, 
If  we  put  out  of  consideration  the  myelitides  ascending  from  tlie 
spinal  cord,  and  also  basilar  meningitis  and  emboli  as  causes  of 
centres  of  softening,  we  have  nothing  further. 

In  Leyden's  first  case  he  could  adduce  no  cause  ;  in  his  second 
he  assumes  an  embolus  as  the  probable  origin,  but  no  embolus 
was  found ;  it  was  preceded  by  rheumatic  arthritis.  His  third 
case  was  a  hard  drinker,  who  had  suflfered  greatly  from  rheuma- 
tism, but  had  no  peculiar  antecedents. 


Pathological  Anatomy. 

Rather  small  centres  of  softening,  without  definite  boundaries, 
were  found  in  the  medulla  in  all  three  cases.  In  two  cases  noth- 
ing abnormal  could  be  seen  on  the  fresh  specimens  with  the 
naked  eye,  either  in  the  form,  color,  or  consistence  of  the  me- 
dulla. But  in  tile  third  case,  even  without  the  microscope,  a  cen- 
tre of  extravasation  could  be  plainly  seen,  dotted  with  numerous 
small  extravasations.  When  the  specimens  w^ere  hardened,  how- 
ever, the  position  and  size  of  the  myelitic  centres  were  easily 
recognized. 

An  accurate  examination  gave  the  following  results : 

Cabs  L — Woman^  thirty-six  years  of  age.  Region  of  tbe  pyrfttnids  and  olivary 
bodies  CO vcn*d  with  numerous  small  extrava-sntxans ;  an  around  the  saft<?ned  snb- 
stance  was  of  a  gray  and  reddish  yellow  tinge.  These  centres  were  found  from 
above  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  up  to  the  inferior  pogition  of  the  pons,  occa- 
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pjmg  especially  the  90 -called  ititem&l  fields  ol  the  medulla,  and  were  more  nsmef' 
oun  an  the  left  aide  than  on  the  right ;  on  the  left  side  changes  had  taken  place 
between  the  touts  of  the  vagus  uad  acceasorios*  Microitco}>it.uUy  the  rGast^  men 
found  to  be  hypertrophied,  and  surrouDded  partly  with  numerou*  cella  and  partly 
with  estravaaationa  of  blood.  The  nenroua  aubatanoe  waa  in  a  state  of  infiamma* 
tional  disintegration,  and  full  of  pus-cells,  corpuscles  of  GlngCf  parenchymataoa 
centres  of  myelitia  (awollen  axis-cylindcrs,  etc.) — in  fact,  a  form  of  iijiammaiitm§l 
dUintegration  with  capillary  hemorrhage. 

Casb  VL — Woman,  fifty-two  yeara  of  age.  In  the  right  half  of  medulla  a  amall 
centre  of  softening,  situated  between  the  rcstiform  body,  the  olivary  body,  and  the 
roota  of  the  hypoglossus,  shaped  like  an  olive,  witiiout  any  boundary  above  or  be- 
low. Consequently  it  affected  chiefly  the  roots  and  nuclei  of  the  vagua,  gloasopha- 
ryageus  and  acceasorius  ;  the  substance  of  the  restiform  body,  too,  waa  Tery  much 
involved,  MicroMcojnc  examination  showed  considerable  cellular  infiltration,  with 
aoftening  and  swelling  of  the  nervous  tissues.  Cella  were  largo  and  round,  and 
poaaeaaed  several  nuclei,  and  there  were  a  few  corpuscles  of  Gluge,  The  adventitii 
cf  the  vessels  was  fuU  of  cellular  elements.  In  thia  case  a  ocnnmeficmg  infiamfM 
twnal  (embolic !)  softening* 

OasE  HL — Man,  aixty-two  yeara  of  agCL  Centre  of  softening  in  the  internal 
fields  of  the  medulla,  extending  from  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  into  the  pyia- 
mida,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  olivary  bodies  to  its  anterior  extremity,  tapering 
to  a  point  anteriorly  and  jjosteriorly.  Vnd^r  the  mier^facopff  the  struclnre  could  hardly 
be  recognized,  the  tissue  showing  a  tendency  to  disintegration ;  few  corpuscles  of 
Oluge;  reactive  demarcation  on  the  periphery,  1.  «.,  parenchymatous  myclitii, 
awolien  axis-cylinders  and  cellular  infiltration.  Amis  softening  of  infiammatioiial 
character  ? 

These  cases  undoubtedly  prove  tbe  existence  of  recent  small 
centres  of  intlaramation  in  the  medulla,  which  in  two  cases  occu- 
pied the  internal,  and  in  the  other  the  lateral  field.  Further 
observations  must  of  course  be  awaited,  bringing  with  them 
more  knowledge* 

Spmptonis. 

Taking  up  these  three  cases,  we  can  draw  up  the  following  1 
description  of  the  disease:   The  coinmenceniefd  appears  to  be^ 
always  acute  and  rather  sudden,  accompanied  by  headache,  gid- 
diness ;  occasionally,  too,  by  vomiting  or  violent  singultus^  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing  and  speaking,  paraesthesia,  and  symptoms  of 
weakness  in  the  head  and  extremities.     But  there  is  nevei 
disturbance  in  the  sensonum,  loss  of  consciousness,  or  apo; 
tic  attack. 
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After  a  short  time  more  or  less  developed  and  severe  symp- 
toms of  bullfar  paralysis  make  tlieir  appearance,  whkli  affect  the 
different  functions  of  the  bulbus  \x\  different  degrees,  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  lesion. 

In  one  case  swallowing  was  impossible,  in  the  other  the  pa- 
tient could  only  swallow  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Then, 
again,  the  tongue  is  either  paralyzed  or  almost  unaffected,  whilst 
articulation  is  more  or  less  disturbed.  Symptoms  of  paralysis 
in  the  i-egion  of  the  inferior  facialis  and  in  the  soft  palate  varied 
in  intensity,  and  were  sometimes  bilateral,  sometimes  more  uni- 
lateral. Usually,  at  quite  an  early  date,  there  were  very  marked 
symptoms  of  disturbance  of  respiration  (quick,  irregular  and 
halting  breathing,  dyspnoea,  feeling  of  oppression,  cyanosis)  and 
of  circulation  (nipidj  small  and  irregular  pulse,  with  intermis- 
sions, etc.). 

Besides  this,  there  were  frequent  vomiting,  troublesome  sin- 
gultus, fits  of  coughing,  violent  headaches,  small  differences  in 
the  pupils,  etc. 

The  symptoms  are  rendered  complete  by  more  or  less  con- 
siderable affection  of  the  extremiiles^  which  can,  however,  vary 
greatly  according  to  tlie  position  and  extent  of  the  lesion ;  this 
affection  consists  in  partial  paralysis  of  some  or  all  four  extrem* 
ities,  sometimes  in  hemiplegia  (when  the  process  approaches  or 
involves  the  pyramids).  When  the  pyramids  are  spared  we  have 
no  symptoms  at  all  of  paralysis,  or  very  trifling  ones.  In  one 
case  signs  of  loss  of  co-ordination  were  observed  (destruction  of 
the  fibrfe  arcuatie  ?). 

Sensibility  was  objectively  scarcely  affected ;  subjectively 
complaints  were  made  of  pains  and  formications  in  the  limbs 
(funiculi  restiformes  involved  ?). 

The  bladder  and  rectum  may  become  paralyzed  at  a  later 
stage.    In  Cases  2  and  3  there  was  a  slight  fever,  SS.S''  C.  (97.9°  F.) 

Neither  epileptic  convulsions  nor  tonic  or  clonic  contractions 
of  the  muscles  have  yet  been  recorded. 

In  its  further  course  the  disease  makes  rapid  progress;  the 
disturbances  of  circulation  and  respimtion  increase ;  the  patient 
becomes  unconscious,  and  plainly  collapses;  death  results  from 
paralysis  of  respiration  and  asphyxia. 
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The  duration  of  the  disease  is  short  (four,  six,  or  ten  days),  , 
It  is  not  decidt^d  whether  death  is  the  one  invariable  reBvU  (v 
the  disease.  For  the  present  we  should  scarcely  venture  to  maki 
the  diagnosis  until  we  obtain  a  post-mortem  examination,  iij 
order  thus  to  fix  the  symptoms  and  render  the  diagnosis  poai 
sible  in  succeeding  cases.  It  will  not  be  possible.,  before  this  ha^ 
been  done,  to  say  whether  other  cases  (as  is  quite  possible  and 
even  probable)  take  a  more  favorable  course  and  result 
valescence.    At  present  nothing  certain  is  known  of  tlxia. 

Diagnosis. 

It  is  certainly  not  very  difficult  to  recognize  an  "acute  bulbai 
paralysis^''  i.  e.^  an  acute  pathological  process  in  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. But  it  is  really  difficult  to  say  what  the  process  Is,  anj 
to  distinguish  it  from  hemorrhage,  embolism,  or  rapidly  develop 
ing  myelitis  from  compression* 

The  following  points  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  indicative  fli 
primary  acute  myelitis  bulbi :  no  foregoing  or  initial  syraptomay 
no  loss  of  consciousness,  no  convulsions,  and  moderate  fever  j 
rather  gradual  development  of  the  paralysis  and  the  complefci 
set  of  symptoms,  a  matter  of  at  least  hours  or  days;  rapi< 
change  for  the  worse. 

Of  course,  nothing  decisive  can  be  said  tiU  we  have  col 
more  cases. 

Progiiosis. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  prognosis,  for  it  is  impossibly 
to  draw  conclusions  sufficient  to  form  a  prognosis  ixom 
cases  which  all  terminated  fatally. 


Treatment 

Tlie  principles,  means  and  methods  which  we  have  treated  i 
in  the  chapter  on  the  therapeutics  of  acute  spinal  myelitis  (supraj 
section  9),  may  be  applied  to  the  treatment  of  bulbar  rayelili 
We  would  recommend,  too,  comparison  with  what  has  been  \ 
of  the  treatment  of  paralysis  ascendens  acuta  (supra,  sectic 
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6,  Chronic  Progressive  BuWar  Paralysis  (Wachsmuth). — Pro- 
gresshe  Muscular  Paralysis  of  the  Tongtie^  Soft  Palate^  and 
Lips  (Duchenne). — Paralysis  OlossO'labio-laryngea  (Trous- 
seau).— Progressive  Atrophic  Bulbctr  Paralysis  (lieydeii), — 
Progressive  JBulbo-mtchar  Paralysis  (Kussmaul).^Pr//?iary 
Atrophy  qf  the  Motor  NiMiUi  (Hallopeau). 

Duehenne  (de  Boulogne),  Pamlyaie  musculaire  progressive  de  la  languc,  du  voile  du 
pal&is  et  desl^vres.  Arch  g^nfer.  1860,  Vol.  II,  pp.  283  and  43L-'De  r^lectri- 
Mtion  localise  2,  Mit.  180L  p,  fi2L— 3.  edit.  1872.  p.  mi^^Dumenil,  Gaz. 
hebdom.  1650.  24  Juin.  p,  390, — Tr&usteau,  Poralj^s  gloaso-laryngea,  Clin. 
m^d.—  Wiir^^muth,  Ueber  progre^a.  Bulharparalyac  u.  Diplegia  facmlis.  Dorpat, 
1904. — B.  ScAuk,  Bcitr.  z,  d.  Motilitatsstorungen  der  Zunge.  Wien,  med, 
Woch.  18^  Not.  38  and  ^^^-^Qerhardi^  Ctipillarektasie  im  Pons  Varoli,  Jen. 
Zeitscbr.  f  Med.  and  Naturwiss,  L  p.  106.  IHM.—DeBonnffoy^  De  la  paralysie 
glotflO-laryng^,  Thfese.  Paris,  1806. — Mi*jnard,  De  la  paralyiie  dile  giosso- 
lAbio-laryn.  Th^.  Strasbourg,  1887. — Huber,  Zur  Geschichte  dcr  Paralya. 
glofi8o-lab.4ar,  Deutsches  Ajxh.  1  klin.  Med.  H  p.  530.  1807.— ^.5t<fm.  Dop- 
pelscit  Lfibmung  des  Nerv.  fac.  u.  hypogiosa,  nebst  allgem.  prog.  Huskclatro- 
phic.  Ibid.  VI.  p.  5113.  1850, — Ce^iUn^  VorL  Mitt,  uberprogr.  BnlbarparalyBe, 
Arch.l  Psych,  imd  Nerv.  IL  p.  423.  1870. — Ueber  progr.  Bulbarparalyso.  Ibid. 
It  p.  643.  1870 ;  and  III  p.  388.  \S72,— Charcot,  Note  flur  un  cas  de  paralyBio 
gloaso-lar.  enivi  d^autopsie.  Aj-ch.  de  Pbyeiol.  norm,  et  path.  Ill,  p.  247.  1870. 
— Duchenne  et  JoffVojf,  De  FatToplue  aiguS  efc  chron.  dea  cellules  nerv.  de  1a 
moelle  €pin.  et  du  bulbe  rbacbid.  K  propos  d'une  obaerv.  de  par&L  glooao^lab.- 
Ur,  Ibid,  m.  p.  409.  1 870.-^^17^*,  Guy's  IIosp.  Rep,  XV,  1870,  p.  2,— ^un, 
LabiO'glosso-lar.  Paralyaia,  Americ,  Jouni.  of  Insan.  1871. — Kruhahar^  L^anes- 
th£fiie  de  la  senEib,  r€fleie  des  voies  a^r.  et  digest  comme  signo  pr^curseur  do 
la  paral.  1,-gL-lar.  Gaz.  hebd.  1872.  p,  772.-^4.  Eultnhurg.ljGhYh.  d,  funct 
Nervenkraakk  1871.  p.  ^A%,^C%t4jdU,  Gloaao-lak-lar,  Paralysis.  St.Geoi^'s 
Hosp.  Rep.  V.  p.  123.  IWll.—B^nediH,  Elektrotberapie.  1868.  p.  217.^Nerven- 
path,  u.  Elekt  1876.  p,  640. —Zur  Casuistik  d.  progr.  LSbmung  d.  Gehirn- 
nervcn.  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Bled.  XI.  p.  210.  1872.— Pall  von  dillus.  Neuritia 
centralis.  Ibid.  XHL  p.  94.  1874,— Z^aar«  darhe.  Progress.  Muse ul.  Atrophy, 
etc,  Medico^chir,  Trans.  Vol.  56.  p.  103.  1 673.  -  J^H^'^mV^,  Ueber  pro^, 
Muskelatrophie,  ete  Berlin.  187S.  p.  322.— i?.  Hoering,  Ueber  paralysis  glosso- 
ph.-lab.  Diss.  Tubingen,  1870.— BZ«m^jtA<  Ri?flex.  sur  la  mal,  dficnto  par 
K  Ducbenne,  etc.  Gaz.  dea  hi^p.  1872.  Ko.  in.-Bonrdan,  Etudes  sur  les 
mal.  du  bulbe  rhach.  Bull,  de  VAead.  de  M6d.  1872.  No.  7.-Gaz.  bebd.  1872. 
No.  22.  p.  354,^Z)tV^ry,  Quelc|uefl  formes  d*atropb.  et  de  paralysie  glosso- 
laryng.  d'origine  btilbaire.  Tli^se.  Paris,  1870.-^A'y*^;nii«i,  Ueber  fortacbr^it 
BaU>arparalyse  und  ihr  Verhaltm  z.  progr.  M.-Atropbie.  Volkmaim^a  Samml. 
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klin,  Vortr,  No.  54.  1873.— Jf.  notenthal,  loc.  cit.  IBT^.—Ziyvlaa,  Klin  d. 
Kiicken.  IL  p.  500-525.  1^1$,-^ Hammond,  DiBeasea  of  iheNenr.  8jskm.  6th  ed. 
p.  502.  1676,  Cftat'cot,  Lc^,  sur  lea  maL  d.  Byst.  nerv.  Tom.  II,  18T7, — HUmg, 
Fall  von  angebom,  BulbUrpivraL  Berl.  klin.  Woch.  1874,  No.  37,  p.  4fi5.— 
i?,  Maier^  Fall  von  fortschreitencler  Bulbarparalyse.  VircH.  Arch.  Bd-  61,  p.  l. 
1874,  --  IMer^n,  OloBso-laryug.  Paralyaia.  Guj*s  HoFp,  HcporliL  JDL  p. 
884,  1875,--TKi/i^/*,  Case  of  Duchennc's  Disente.  Norak.  lUg.  for  Llgrfid 
R  Z,  B.  4.  (VirchoW'Hir»ch*a  Jahresberichte  for  1874,  IL  p.  127),— ifarhuy, 
Zur  Lehre  von  dcr  progr.  Muskelatrophie  nod  progr.  Butb&rparaL  Dm. 
Breslau,  1874.  Hallopeau^  Des  paralysiea  bulbairea.  Tb^oe  dc  ragr^giii  Park 
1875.— Z>Mfj»^  Bulbar  paralysis.  Brit.  Med.  Jo  urn.  1876.  Kov.  ll.~/5>«^0y» 
of  Bulbar  Pamlysia.  Brit  Med.  Jour.  1876,  Nor.  11.— /^,  Case  of  Bnlbu 
Paralysis.  Ibid.  Nov.  11, — R.  Kayser,  Zur  Lehre  von  der  progr.  BolbSrpsmi, 
DeuUchcB  Archlv  f.  klin,  Med.  XIX.  p.  145.  tS77. -^Bdntmr^  ho  ttplkm 
nervcux  cenlral.  2.  £d.  Vol.  L  p.  291,  1877.— Groisel,  Mftlad.  dit  tptlbm 
nerveux.   1878.   p.  433, 


Introductory.    HiitoricaL 


The  form  of  disease  which  we  shall  discuss  in  this  paragmpB 
in  spite  of  its  relatively  short  existence  in  the  records  of  science 
has  accumulated  quite  a  large  literature,  and  can  boast  of 
equally  long  list  of  different  names  which  it  has  received. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  to  Dnchenne  that  we  owe  the  first  de 
scription  of  this  disease,  as  an  individual  and  defined  clinical' 
form.  It  of  course  stands  to  reason  that  the  disease  was  observed 
by  others  before  this  ;  but  the  men  (Trousseau,  Tuerck,  Dum^Qil) 
who  observed  it  did  not  treat  it  as  a  special  form.  Duchenneat 
first  gave  an  accurate  clinical  description  founded  on  a  number 
of  cases,  but  did  not  know  anything  of  the  nature  of  the  patho- 
logical lesion.  Although  often  accompanied  by  progressive  mm 
cular  atrophy,  he  regarded  the  two  as  totally  different.  The  od 
disease  consisted  in  a  primary  atrophy  wiihoni  paralysii 
whereas  the  glosso-labio  laryngeal  paralysis  was  a  primar)' 
paralysis  without  atrophy. 

In  the  next  few  years  a  large  number  of  cases  were  recorded? 
some  of  them  with  autopsies,  which  did  not^  however,  reveal  tbe 
real  situation  of  the  lesion,  but  only  allowed  the  assumption  of 
a  progressive  atrophy  of  the  nerve-roots  as  foundation  for  the 
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Symptoms,  But  in  the  year  1861'  Baerwinkel  casually  pointed 
out  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  should  probably  be  looked  for  in 
the  central  nervous  system,  especially  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Scliulz  (1864)  referred  it  with  the  greatest  distinctness  to  the  me- 
dulla, on  both  sides  of  the  raphe,  but  restricted  it  to  the  region 
of  the  facialis.  Wachsmuth  in  his  admirable  treatise  (1804) 
declared  most  distinctly,  on  theoretical  grounds,  that  at  the  next 
aatopsy  the  origin  of  the  disease  would  most  certainly  be  found 
in  the  bulbus  medullae  ;  and  in  place  of  Ducheniie's  laborious  title 
he  proposed  to  caU  it  ''progressive  bulbar  pamlysis,'*  a  name 
which  has  since  then  been  universally  adopted*  Wachsmuth  ex- 
pected to  find  a  lesion  not  alone  of  the  gray  nuclei  on  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  but  also  a  notable  change  in  the  olivary 
bodies.  But  later  investigations  only  confirmed  the  former,  and 
this  they  have  done  completely.  But  it  was  some  years  before 
the  confirmation  came.  At  an  autopsy  which  Bonnefoy  made 
(1866),  he  found  sclerosis  of  the  medulla  with  increase  of  con- 
nective tissue ;  but  the  investigation,  which  can  only  be  carried 
out  properly  with  the  aid  of  modern  methods,  was  very  imperfect. 

Decisive  results  were  first  obtained  in  1869,  and  published  in 
1870,  by  Charcot  in  Fmnce,  and  by  Leyden  in  Germany,  after 
Charcot  and  Joffroy  had  pointed  out  (1869)  in  two  cases  of  pro 
gi'essive  muscular  atrophy  the  signification  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  ganglioncells  of  the  bulbar  nuclei  in  atrophic  paralysis  of 
the  tongue  and  lips.  The  results  obtained  by  Charcot  and  Ley- 
den agreed  pretty  well  in  all  important  points.  The  French 
anthoi-s,  however,  laid  particular  stress  on  the  atrophy  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  ganglion-cells,  asserting  this  to  be  an  essential, 
and  sometimes  even  the  primary  and  only  change  in  bulbar  pai-al- 
yais.  Since  this  further  anatomical  investigations  have  been 
made  (Duchenne  and  Joffroy,  Gombault,  R.  Maier,  and  others), 
which  merely  confirmed  the  former  views  without  as  yet  solving 
the  question  of  the  primary  or  secondary  nature  of  the  process 
in  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  gray  bulbar  nuclei. 

The  numerous  cases  which  have  been  recorded,  and  the  com- 
prehensive descriptions  of  the  disease,  have  since  then  thrown 
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considerable  clearness  over  the  matter.  Amongst  the  latter  Kun- 
maul's  excellent  treatise  (translated  by  the  Sydenham  Society, 
1877)  deserves  special  mention,  giving  a  most  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  pathological  physiology  of  the  disease.  Kassraaul 
proposes  the  name  of  '*  progressive  bulbo-nuclear  paralysis,"  on 
the  ground  of  the  pathological  results. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  even  at  the  present  day  a  number  of 
non-related  diseases  are  classed  under  this  name  and  its  sjmo- 
nyms.  So  we  shall  follow  the  example  of  the  better  anthorB, 
and  include  ordy  one  form  with  perfectly  defined  clinical  symp- 
tomSj  and  with  an  equally  definite  anaiomical  lesion^  under  the 
name  of  progressive  bulbar  (or  bulbo-nuclear)  paralysis. 

Adopting  this  name,  we  shall  describe  a  form  of  disease  which 
very  frequently  takes  a  chronic  course,  and  is  always  characto- 
ized  by  the  most  striking  regularity.  The  following  are  its  cuk- 
ICAL  SYMPTOMS :  Progressive  paralysis  arvd  alrophy  qf  certain 
muscles  which  derive  their  nervous  supply  primarily  from  the 
bvXbuSy  i.  e.y  the  tongue,  tJie  lips,  the  sqft  palaie,  pharynx,  and 
larynx;  and  in  consequence  of  thisj  disturbances  qf  articulatixnij 
speech,  mastication,  deglutition,  and  qf  the  voice;  later  on, 
spreading  qf  t7ie  paralysis  to  other  important  bulbar  function 
(especially  the  respiratory  function),  and  frequent  cofnbinalian 
with  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  anatomical  basis 
consists  in  degenerative  atrophy  qf  the  gray  nuclei  in  the  flwr 
qf  Vie  fourth  ventricle,  and  often  other  exte7isive  sclerotic  pro- 
cesses in  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord,  and  degenercUive  cUrqphy 
qf  the  paralyzed  nerves  and  muscles. 

We  shall  deal  in  the  following  paragraphs  exclusively  with 
tliis  form.  This  excludes  all  those  cases  which,  though  they  ex- 
hibit certain  bulbar  paralytic  symptoms,  do  not  give  the  pore, 
defined,  and  constant  symptoms  of  progressive  bulbar  paralysis, 
and  are  the  result  of  a  different  anatomical  lesion  (compression 
of  the  medulla,  or  neoplasmata  in  it,  etc.). 


Patho^nesif  and  Xtiologj. 

There  is  as  yet  nothing  known  of  the  exact 
the  pathological  process  which  we  have  Just  i 
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place,  and  the  special  causes  of  it  liave  been  very  meagrely  inves- 
tigated. 

Under  the  head  of  predisposing  causes,  neuropatkic  diathesis, 
or  general  nervous  disposition,  deserves  mention,  though  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  play  a  prominent  part. 

The  period  of  life  is  of  more  importance — progressive  bulbar 
paralysis  being  a  disease  of  maturity  and  old  age,  and  seldom 
occurring  before  the  fortieth  year  ;  most  frequently  between  this 
and  the  seventieth  year. 

Out  of  nine  undoubted  cases  there  was  only  one  patient  under  forty ;  tbis  waa  a 
Ifirl  of  twenty.  Hitzig's  case  of  a  child  fiix  years  old  most  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  another  clasa  of  disease.  The  case  Kayser  records  of  a  twelve  year  old  boy  is,  to 
«a&7  the  least,  doubtful,  and  was  not  confirmed  by  the  autopsy.  Even  Wachamuth'a 
case — a  girl  seventeen  yeara  of  age — admits  of  doubt  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  unusual  Bymptoms  (paralysis  of  the  superior  branches  of  the  facialis,  loss  of 
fnradic  initubility  of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  absence  of  any  motor  disturbances  In 
the  tongue) ;  the  first  mentioned  symptom,  however^  waa  present  in  my  own  case  of 
the  girl  of  twenty.  In  any  caac,  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  young  people  must 
be  regarded  as  a  great  rarity. 

The  male  sex  seems  more  liable  than  the  female  to  the  dis- 
ease ;  of  the  cases  on  record,  hy  far  the  greater  number  are  males. 
The  disease  occurs  in  all  ranks  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  in  every  profession. 

The  exciting  cause  most  frequently  adduced  is  catcJung  cold; 
and  some  of  the  cases  undoubtedly  owe  their  origin  to  this,  and 
I  can  produce  three  observations  of  my  own  as  witnesses.  (The 
above-mentioned  girl  of  twenty  years  of  age  attributed  the  dis- 
to  a  severe  cold  slie  caught  dui-ing  menstruation  ;  a  midwife 
posed  herself,  on  the  occasion  of  a  troublesome  delivery,  to  a 
d  cold,  etc.) 

The  same  undoubted  influence  is  exercised  by  violent  and 
conthiuous  menial  excitement^  bodily  and  mental  overexertion, 
e.  f/.,  in  nursing  patients,  excessive  mental  activity,  or  straining 
of  the  muscles  affected  in  tlie  disease  (continuous  playing  of  wind- 
instruments,  long  reading  with  a  loud  voice,  etc.).  To  the  same 
category  belong  restricted  circumstanees — stinted  nourishment. 

It  has  not  yet  been  proved  whether  progressive  bulbar  paraly- 
sis ever  originates  in  a  slight  shock  qf  the  raedulla  from  a  fall^ 
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;  case  of  progressive  biilbur  paralysiB  at  all,  it  was  one  complicated  bj  chance  bj  a 
centre  in  the  pons;  and  besides,  there  was  softening  in  the  cerebellum,  ftnd  chaogcs 
had  taken  place  in  the  epinol  cord. 

It  is  only  the  most  accurate  microscopic  examination  which 
can  give  at  all  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  process  in  tin* 
medulla.  And  even  this  gives  very  uncertain  and  meagre  results 
with  fresh  specimens,  chiefly  corpuscles  of  Grluge,  increased  con- 
nective tissue,  and  here  and  there  an  atrophied  or  pif^mented 
ganglion-cell,  or  a  thickened  vessel — seldom  more  than  this. 

Tlie  localization  and  extent  of  the  pathological  process  and 
its  character  cannot  be  distinctly  and  certainly  made  out  until 
the  organ  has  been  hardened  and  treated  with  the  usual  coloring 
reagents ;  when  this  has  been  done,  the  diseased  parts  may  he 
recognized,  from  their  bad  coloring,  by  the  naked  eye,  or  with  a 
pocket-lens. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  different  cases  exhibited 
rarious  processes  and  of  varied  extent  (because  some  of  them 
were  complicated);  but  much,  and  probably  all  essential  particu- 
lars, were  common  to  them  all. 

The  chief  point  seems  to  be  a  degenerative  atrophy  of  the 
ganglion-cells  in  certain  gray  nuclei  of  the  medulla.  This  was 
observed  in  every  case  which  was  accurately  examined. 

This  affection  of  the  ganglion-cells  may,  as  it  would  appear, 
exist  quite  unaccompanied  by  other  changes  worth  mention 
(Charcot,  Joffroy,  Hallopean,  and  others);  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  we  observe  simultaneonsly  an  increased  growth  of  con- 
nective tissue,  atrophy  of  different  nerve-tracts^  conglomerations 
of  fat-granule-  and  other  kinds  of  cells,  slight  changes  in  the 
vessels — in  a  word,  we  may  observe  in  the  mc^dulla,  in  varying 
proportions,  all  that  is  described  under  the  name  of  gray  degen- 
eration, sclerosis,  or  chronic  myelitis  (Leyden,  R.  Maier). 

As  we  do  not  yet  possess  records  of  so  very  many  autopsies 
from  which  wp  can  di-aw  absolute  conclusions,  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  the  chronic  myelitis  is  an  essential  or  secondary 
part  of  the  process,  whether  the  atrophy  of  the  ganglion-cells  is 
only  the  secondary  result  of  this  myelitis  or  a  primary  change, 
and  merely  accompanied  afterwards  (necessarily  or  casually)  by 
myelitic  changes,  and  especially  by  alterations  in  the  interstitial 
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especially  on  the  feet  or  nates,  or  even  on  the  head  without  in- 
jury to  the  skulL  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  influence  of 
syphilUy  excessive  smokmffy  and  other  causes  that  have  been 
asserted. 

It  often  happens  that  allied  pathological  processes  spread 
from  the  spinal  cord  into  the  mednlla,  and  thus  combine  witb 
progressive  bulbar  paralysis ;  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  and  progressive  muscular  atroph 
But  in  many  cases  no  cause  for  the  disease  can  be  asserted. 


Pathological  Anatomy. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  detect  the  changes  in 
bulbus  with  the  naked  eye.     It  frequently  happens  that  for 
naked  eye  there  is  nothing  there  to  be  seen  in  the  fresh  state, : 
the  slightest  altemtion  of  form,  color,  or  consistency. 

Often  we  can,  however,  notice  that  the  medulla  is  reduced 
size,  or  unsy  in  metrical  from  geneitil  or  partial  atrophy;  here  and 
there,  too,  an  unusual  hardness  or  an  abnormal  want  of  firmness^ 

We  can  generally  detect  a  slight  gray  decolorization  in  so^ 
parts  of  a  section,  and  a  cloudiness  and  want  of  definition  in  tl 
structure.     But  this  is  not  brought  out  properly  till  the  sf 
men  has  been  hardened  in  chromic  acid ;  though  even  this  seldo 
gives  absolutely  certain  results, 

In  almost  every  case,  however,  the  atrophy  and  gray 
colorization  of  several  nerve-roots  given  off  from  the  mtdulla\ 
very  striking ;  these  are  often  reduced  to  thin,  gray  threads, 
are  hardly  visible,  and  are,  of  C(nirse,  extremelj^  dififerent  from 
the  nerves  that  remain  unaffected.  This  is  usu;Uly  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  hypoglossal  and  facial  nerves  ;  while  in  the  roots 
of  the  accessorius,  vagus,  and  glossopharyngeus  it  Js  usually  les* 
intense,  and  often  unuoticeable*  Still  less  frequently  does  it  eX* 
tend  to  the  roots,  especially  the  motor  roots  of  the  abducens ; 
trigeminus ;  and  the  roots  of  the  acoustic  are  never  affected, 
only  very  exceptionally. 

Gcrhardt'8  case,  in  which  he  found  a  smaU  centre  of  snftenmg  in  the  ponSi! 
not  aboye  cridcboif  aad  the  miGroMopIc  examination  was  Tery  imperfed    If  it  wti 
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)  case  of  progrcsslrc  bulbar  paralyEis  at  all,  it  was  one  complicated  by  chance  by  a 
oentre  in  the  pons;  and  bestdiss,  there  was  softening  in  tho  corebcUum,  and  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  spinal  cord. 

It  is  only  the  most  accurate  microscopic  exaininaiion  which 
can  pive  at  all  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  process  in  tlie 
medulla.  And  even  this  gives  very  uncertain  and  meagre  results 
with  fresh  epecimens,  chiefly  corpuscles  of  Gluge,  increased  con- 
nective tissue,  and  here  and  there  an  atrophied  or  pigmented 
ganglion-cell,  or  a  thickened  vessel — seldom  more  than  this. 

The  localizaHon  and  extent  of  the  pathological  process  and 
its  character  cannot  be  distinctly  and  certainly  made  out  until 
the  organ  has  been  hardened  and  treated  with  the  usual  coloring 
reagents ;  when  this  has  been  done,  the  diseased  parts  may  be 
recognized,  from  their  bad  coloring,  by  the  naked  eye,  or  with  a 
pocket-lens. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  different  cases  exhibited 
various  processes  and  of  varied  extent  (because  some  of  them 
were  complicated);  bat  much,  and  probably  all  essential  particu- 
lars, were  common  to  them  all. 

The  chief  point  seems  to  be  a  degenerative  atrophy  of  the 
ganglion-cells  in  eeriain  gray  nuclei  of  the  Tuedulla,  This  was 
abserved  in  every  case  which  was  accurately  examined. 

Tills  affection  of  the  ganglion-cells  may^  as  it  would  appear, 
fixist  quite  unaccompanied  by  other  changes  worth  mention 
(Charcot,  Jolfroy,  Hallopean,  and  others);  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  we  observe  simultaneously  an  increased  growth  of  con- 
nective tissue,  atrophy  of  different  nerve-tracts,  conglomerations 
of  fat-granule-  and  other  kinds  of  cells,  slight  changes  in  the 
vessels — in  a  word,  we  may  observe  in  tlie  medulhi,  in  varj'ing 
proportions,  all  that  is  described  under  the  name  of  gray  degen* 
eration,  sclerosis,  or  chronic  myelitis  (Leyden,  R.  Maier). 

As  we  do  m^t  yet  possess  records  of  so  very  many  autopsies 
from  which  wr^  can  draw  absolute  conclusions,  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  the  chronic  oij^ehtis  is  an  essential  or  secondary 
part  of  the  process,  whether  the  atrophy  of  the  ganglion-cells  is 
only  the  secondary  result  of  this  myelitis  or  a  primary  change, 
and  merely  accompanied  afterwards  (necessarily  or  casuallj^)  by 
myelitic  changes,  and  especially  by  alterations  in  the  interstitial 
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tissue.  But  the  atrophy  of  the  ganglion-cells 
to  be  the  deciding  cause  in  the  pathogenesis  o 
to  account  for  the  form  taken  by  the  symptom 
can  speak  on  this  subject  with  absolute  certain 
further  investigations,  to  be  conducted  with  the 
and  specially  directed  to  the  solution  of  these  < 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  gangli 
progressive  atrophy  and  contraction;  they  b 
yellow  or  brown  pigment  (yellow  pigmentar 
nuclei  disappear,  and  finally  the  cells  themselv< 
at  most,  some  unrecognizable  remains,  in  the  i 
glittering,  pigmented  masses.  If  we  now  e 
nuclei,  and  compare  them  with  normal  specimc 
struck  by  the  decrease  in  number  and  size.  Ii 
obtain  a  satisfactory  general  idea  of  the  intenc 
the  process  in  the  various  nuclear  structures. 

In  the  individual  cases  the  surrounding  ti 
contain  corpuscles  of  Gluge  in  varying  quai 
connective  tissue  and  of  the  nuclei,  and  a  num 
("  Spinnenzellen*') ;  hypertrophy  and  fatty  de 
vessels ;  often  numbers  of  corpora  amylace 
nerve-fibres  themselves  were  atrophied  and  dim 
axis-cylinders  were  often  strikingly  massive  an 
the  nerve-fibres  lose  their  medullary  sheath,  ai 
pletely  with  the  axis-cylinders.  In  a  relati 
Benedikt  found  changes  of  an  undoubtedly  ini 
acter — i.  e.j  congestion,  hypertrophy  of  the  wa 
and  numerous  "  inflammational  nuclei,"  etc. 

As  regards  the  topography  of  the  changes^ 
obtained  seem  to  prove  that  the  nucleus  of  i 
the  starting  or  central  point  of  the  disease ;  it  ( 
and  more  completely  than  the  others.  The  m 
sorius  and  vagus  are  next  attacked,  while  th( 
extend  in  all  cases  to  the  nucleus  of  the  glosso- 
nucleus  of  the  facial  is  attacked  at  a  very  ear] 
that  part  of  it  which  is  connected  with  th 
branches.  The  present  pathologico-anatomi 
have  not  decided  whether  the  point  attackc 
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^icialis  proper  of  the  latest  writers,  situated  in  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  rhomboid  sinus,  or  wliether  it  is  the  '"inferior"  facial 
nucleus  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  sinus  assumed  by  Clarke, 
The  nucleus  of  ike  abducens  is  rery  seldom  diseased ;  the 
^acoustic  nuclei  appear  never  to  snflFer,  and  likewise  the  irigemii- 
nal  miclei  ;  still,  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  trigeminus  has  been 
often  found  in  degeneration,  but  only  the  merest  traces  of  dis- 
ease in  the  sensorj^  nuclei. 

The  root-fibres,  which  go  to  the  nuclei,  appear  to  be  more  or 
less  strongly  atrophied  and  degenerated. 

Thus,  we  have  to  deal  mainly  with  a  circumscript  centre  of 
disease,  which  has  a  tendency  to  spread  gradually.  It  attacks 
primarily  the  gray  nuclei  situated  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  extends  from  here  very  stealth- 
ily in  all  directions. 

As  regards  the  other  structures  in  the  medulla,  the  olhary 
bodies  are  seldom  affected,  though  R.  Maier  found  them  degen- 
erated, and  Irf^yden  found  corpuscles  of  (Jluge,  in  one  case,  in 
their  centre.  The  participation  of  the  formatio  reiioularis  is 
doubrful  and  not  easy  to  decide  ;  Benedikt  found  it  universally 
affected.  Still,  the  nerve-fibres  running  through  it  are  probably 
involved  in  every  case.  .  The  pedunculi  cerebelU  are  never 
attacked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pyramidal  tracts  have  been 
often  found  diseased,  full  of  corpuscles  of  Gluge,  sclerosed,  and 
degenerated  ;  and  this  degeneration  could  be  generally  traced 
up  into  the  pons,  and  regularly  down  into  the  lateral  and  ante- 
rior columns  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
these  were  all  complicated  cases* 

In  fact,  combinations  with  spinal  diseases  occur  very  often. 
These  spinal  diseases  are  sometimes  degeneration  of  the  ganglion- 
cells  of  the  anterior  cornua,  such  as  has  been  of  late  regularly 
found  as  the  lesion  in  the  typical  form  of  progressive  muscular 
atropliy  ;  soraetimes  simultaneous  degeneration  of  the  lateml 
columns  and  the  anterior  cornua,  producing  the  form  Charcot 
has  described  as  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

Changes  in  the  nerms  and  viuscles.  The  nerm-roots  coming 
off  from  the  bulbus  are  almost  always  very  much  degenerated, 
and  they  exhibit  the  same  degenerative  atrophy  as  peripheral 
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nerves  after  section,  /.  <?.,  fatty  dL^generation  and  disapj 
of  the  nerve-fibres,  growth  and  sflorosis  of  the  nearilemraa^  leay^ 
ing  nothing  of  the  roots  but  tough  cords  of  connective  tissoi 
filled  with  fat,  and  preserving  genei-ally  only  traces  of  their 
uxis-rylindfTs*  These  changes,  thongh  less  in  degree^  may  be 
traced  through  the  nerves  and  into  their  periplierai  terminations 
in  tlie  muscles*  Still,  in  one  case  Charcot  found  but  very  slight 
changes  in  the  root-fibres  of  tlie  hypoglossus. 

The  roots  of  the  hypoglossi  are  usually  the  ones  which  suffer 
most  from  the  disease  ;  then  the  faciales,  and  next  a  part  of  the 
roots  of  the  accessorins,  vagus,  and  glossopharyngeus.  In  com- 
plicated  cases  we  find  the  same  changes  taking  place  in  many  of 
the  anterior  spinal  nerve-roots. 

In  the  muscles,  too,  we  find  a  very  prononnced  atrophj 
which  varies  greatly  in  extent  and  intensity.  The  muscles  Ic 
pale,  reddish,  or  3*ellow,  or  a  reddish  gray  ;  they  are  very  muc 
diminished  in  size,  striped  with  fat,  and  partly  changed  to  fatt; 
and  connective  tissue.  Under  the  microscope,  we  see  intensii 
atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibrils,  and  notice  their  small  number, 
the  increase  of  nuclei  and  connective  tissue,  and  in  some  part^ 
masses  of  fat.  According  to  the  unanimous  view  of  all  modem 
authors,  the  changes  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  take 
place  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  they  exliibit  the 
same  irrpgularity  and  want  of  uniformity  in  their  distributioTL 
The  tongue  usuallj^  suffers  most,  though  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  the  degeneration  could  not  be  diagnosed  with  certainty 
tin  brought  under  the  microscope.  Atrophy  in  different  degrees, 
too,  lias  been  observed  in  the  lips  and  palate  and  in  the  pharyn- 
geal and  laryngeal  muscles. 

We  genei'ally  see  in  addition  similar  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  neck,  especially  the  trapezii,  and  in  compli- 
cated cases  there  is  usually  progressive  atrophy  of  the  whol^a 
muscular  system.  Even  in  uncomplicated  cases  we  very  fr 
qnently  find  the  initial  traces  of  atrophy  in  the  small  muscles  of| 
the  hand,  ball  of  the  thumb,  interossei,  etc. 

In  tJie  other  organs  of  the  body  no  changes  characteristic  of 
this  disease  take  place.  Extreine  wasting  and  emaciation  of  thfl 
whole  body  may  usually  be  observed,  as  in  all  other  states  of 
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inanition.  Frequently  centres  of  pneumonia  from  foreign  bodies 
are  found  in  the  lunr^s,  or  we  have  phthisis,  or  there  are  symp- 
fioras  of  some  other  fatal  disease.  But  we  need  not  enter  upon 
this. 

Pathology  of  Frogreaaive  Bulbar  Paralysis. 
Symptoms, 

General  !?iimptomatolog}j, — Progressive  bulbar  paralysis  ia 
almost  unexceptionally  developed  in  a  most  stealthy  manner. 

Blight  premonitmy  symptoms  generally  precede,  but  escape 
observation  for  a  long  time.  These  consist  of  a  E\\g\it  feeling  of 
oppress  ion  and  pain  in  the  back  cf  the  head  and  neckj  an 
unpleasant  sensation  in  speaking,  a  little  giddiness,  etc,  ;  oc- 
casionally we  may  succeed  in  detecting  a  loss  of  i-eiiex  irritabil- 
ity in  the  pharynx  and  hirynx  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease 
(Krishaber), 

The  corinnencement  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  violent 
symptoms,  sucii  as  a  sudden  impediment  of  speech,  with  diffi- 
culty in  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  lips  ;  or  we  may  have 
impairment  of  the  act  of  deglutition.  These  symptoms  often 
appear  to  result  from  a  slight  apoplectic  attack,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful wliether  they  are  real  cases  of  the  disease  we  are  discussing. 

But  usually  the  symptoms  come  very  gradually  and  stealth- 
ily, and  the  patient  sees  without  suspicion  his  trifling  difliculties 
growing  worse,  till  after  a  somewhat  short  and  unrestrainable 
course  they  bring  his  life  to  an  end  after  fearful  suffering. 

At  first  the  reigning  symptom  is  a  progressive  weakness  of 
the  lingual^  labial,  palatal  and  pharyngeal  muscles.  This  docs 
not  develop  according  to  the  same  rule  in  every  case,  the  weak- 
ness? l>eginning  sooner  and  making  more  rapid  strides  sometimes 
in  this  and  sometimes  in  that  direction.  This  produces  a  dis- 
tinction betwenn  the  different  eases,  but  this  is  unessential. 

The  difficulty  of  speech  is  generally  striking,  proceeding  from 

ikness  of  the  tongiie.  The  pronunciation  of  certain  letters 
and  syllables  which  are  chietiy  produced  by  the  tongue  becomes 
difficiilt,  hindering  the  articulation  and  rendering  the  speech  in- 
distinct. 
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Tills  J3  Boon  fallowed  b^'  difficulty  and  indistinrtnc*8S  o! 
labial  sounds,  arising  from  weakness  and  siiffnesH  of  ike  Upi* 
The  speech  thus  loses  still  more  of  its  clearness,  and  at  th« 
Bame  time  the  patient  is  deprired,  in  part  or  whole,  of  his  power 
to  wliisMe,  blow,  compress  his  lips,  kiss,  show  his  teeth*  etc* 
This  is  inseparably  connected  with  a  change  in  the  exprmtian^ 
the  mouth  becoming  lengthened,  and  thenaso^labial  folds  deeper, 
and  the  wliole  expression  peculiarly  lachrymose. 

Masiicat/on  fs  impaired  at  a  very  early  stage,  chiefly  by  n^i 
8on  of  the  difficulty  in  moving  tlie  tongue  and  cheeks;  a  r«il 
paresis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  is  rare,  and  never  one  of 
the  early  symptoms. 

After  a  varying  length  of  time  we  observe  a  diffmliy 
9Wallowinff,     Tliis  is  due  in  the  first  instance  to  paresis  oj 
soft  palate^  which  renders  the  voice  nasal,  and  often  allows  fluidd 
to  escape  tiirough  the  nose  during  the  act  of  deglutition;  thi> 
pronunciation  of  certain  labial  consonants  (''b*'  and  '*f")t  to^J 
becomes  more  difficult.  ^H 

The  mTiseles  of  the  pharynx  and  those  that  close  tJie  lari/nj 
become  gradually  weaker.  This  is  betrayed  by  the  increasing  dif* 
ficulty  in  swallowing,  which  is  sometimes  greater  with  solids  and 
sometimes  witli  tiuids;  sometimes, too,  the  food  "'goes  thewrony 
way,"  in  other  words,  gets  into  the  larynx,  and  causes  fits  of 
coughing  and  suffocation. 

Even  at  this  stage  the  patients  exhibit  an  extremely  cha 
teristic  appearance^ their  peculiar  expression,  the  contrast 
tween  the  upper  movable  and  lower  paretic  portion  of  the  fs 
the  faltering,  incomprehensible,  nasal  speech,  and  the  difficul 
in  swallowing,  all  betray  the  disease  at  the  first  glance  to  a  p 
tised  eye.     The  case  is  completed  by  atrophy,  trembling  move- 
ments and  fibrillar  twitchings  of  the  lips;  by  the  grooved  ap- 
pearance and  atrophy  in  the  tongue,  which  can  hardly  be  put 
out,  or  lies  lielpless  in  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  in  constant 
vibmtion  with  fibrillar  twitchings;  by  the  excessive  secretion  of 
a  thick,  mucous  saliva,  which  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  and 
which  he  must  consequently  wipe  from  his  lips  constantly  wth 
a  handkerchief. 

But  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  intelligence  generally  remain 
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qaite  unaffected;  the  most  that  has  been  observed  l>t^nig  a 
slightly  lachrymose  and  easily  excitable  temper,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  caaselesa  laughter*  Sensibility  remains  quite  undis- 
turbed ;  even  the  taste  on  the  tongue  is  perfectly  nornial  lie- 
Hex  action  is  only  diminished  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 

Thus  the  disease  follows  Us  sloto  and  generally  unremUUng 
onward  course^  There  seldom  comes  a  remission  of  any  length, 
and  still  more  rarely  any  improvement.  We  can  clearly  see  from 
week  to  week,  or  at  least  from  month  to  month,  a  change  for 
the  worse.  Tlie  speech  becomes  more  and  mon^  inconiprehen- 
fiible,  swallowing  more  difficult,  the  secretion  of  saliva  greater 
and  more  annoying,  the  patient  becomes  weaki^r,  while  his  mnn- 
tai  functions  and  intelligence  remain  unclouded,  giving  him  a 
mournfully  clear  idea  of  what  tlireatena  him^  and  itiuti  adding 
another  pain  to  his  disease. 

As  the  disease  proceeds,  we  get  further  symptoms,  n'suUing 
from  the  extension  of  the  process  in  the  medulla.  Hu*'li  are 
weakness  and  loss  of  mice^  caused  by  paresis  and  paralys^in  of 
the  vocal  cords  and  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  ;  and  then  irregiir 
lar  action  of  the  hearty  retardation  or  great  mpidity  and  irrt^gu- 
larity  of  the  pulse,  a  feeling  of  faintness  and  threatening  d*iath, 
accompanied  by  great  terror ;  further,  we  have  respiraiory  dis- 
turbances in  the  form  of  a  feeling  of  oppression,  w<fight  on  the 
breast,  dyspncpa  with  actual  fits  of  Buffocation,  difFicuIfy  in 
coughing,  sneezing,  and  clearing  the  throat,  etc*  Finally,  w<5  may 
observe  ^ara^y^/*  of  the  muscles  of  mastication;  much  more 
rarely  do  we  see  any  sensible  disturbances  in  the  region  of  the 
trigeminus ;  still  less  frequently  are  the  orbital  muscles  para- 
lyzed^ usually  beginning  with  the  abducens. 

The  contrast  is  striking  between  theee  severo  paralytic  nymp- 
toms  and  the  clearness  preserved  in  the  higher  functions  of  tha 
brain  and  organs  of  special  sense,  together  with  the  freedom  of 
the  extremities  from  any  bat  trifling  affections.  Though  tba 
extremities,  with  the  exception  of  inanition  from  wefljmeiiv 
rarely  suffer  from  any  motor  or  seiifiible  affections^  and  morv! 
especiaUj  any  actual  paralysis^  till  the  very  last  itage  of  the 
diaeaae,  sifll  we  may  freqaenUy  observe  the  developmeiit  of  a 
progiMsive  atrophy  in  the  smaller  nciiiselei  of  the  hand,  causing 
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the  interossei  to  fall  in,  and  diminishing  the  thenar  and  hypo- 
thenar  muscles,  etc.  But  thia  complication  often  grows  U>  a 
complete  and  general  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

At  this  stage  the  patients  suffer  frightful  tortures,     Speecl 
less  and  harassed  by  salivation  and  the  danger  of  suffocation, 
with  their  intelligence  perfectly  unclouded,   they  see   the  ap- 
proach of  a  death  from  starvation.     Every  endeavor  to  still  their 
gnawing  hunger  is  vitally  dangerous,  and  causes  unspeakabli 
pain ;   artilicial  nourishment   seldom  gives  them  long   respite 
Characteristic  of  the  very  last  stage  comes  a  state  of  intense  ina- 
nUian,  which  in  one  way  or  another  brings  about  the  death  of 
the  patient.     It  is  real  good  fortune  for  those  whose  livr^s  end 
quickly  from  suffocatioUj  or  who  are  carried  off  after  a  shor 
attack  of  pneumonia  caused  by  a  foreign  body,  or  for  those  wl 
are  set  free  by  paralysis  of  the  heart  or  respiratory  organs,    An^ 
of  these  is  better  than  death  from  starvation.     Life  frequendj 
terminates  with  a  prolonged  agony,  often  accompanied  by  a 
minal  coma,  rise  of  temperature,  etc.,  but  generally  resulting 
a  simple  extinction  of  life. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  most  usual  and  frequent  cases,  though^ 
it  is,  of  coui'se,  subject  to  many  variations,  and  does  not  run  in 
exactly  the  same  way  with  the  constant  quickness  and  constant 
intensity. 

From  our  present  experience  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  dis- 
ease ever  resulted  in  anything  but  death. 


Analyns  of  the  IndividvM  Symptoms, 

Initial  symptoms.  Real  premonitory  symptoms  are  often 
wanting,  and  are  generally  quite  tritiiiig  and  uncharacteristic. 
There  are  occasionally  complaints  of  pains  in  the  head  and  back 
of  the  neck,  slight  dizziness,  and  a  feeling  of  compression  in  the 
neck  and  breast,  which  rarely  attains  the  character  of  actual 
dyspnoea.  AVe  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  these  syrap-^B 
toms  are  to  be  regarded  as  signs  of  initial  hyperemia,  constantly ^^ 
occnrring  in  slight  attacks* 

Kriahaber  found  in  two  cases  that,  manj  months  before  any  definite  p»mljtJc 
sjaiptoms  appeared,  tke  pharjrnx,  larynx,  trachoa,  and  assopha^us  were  stntnugi/ 
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low  to  answer  reflex  initation,  while  Iheir  tactile  Benfiibility  remained  unaffected. 
But  does  this  often  occur  ? 

The  real  symptoms  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease  usu- 
ally consist  in  a  slight  affection  of  the  speech^  the  patient  becom- 
ing tired  eJisily  after  speaking  for  some  time,  and  Hading  diffl- 
culty  in  the  pronunciation  of  certain  letters  and  words.  The 
speech^  too,  grows  objectively  less  distinct. 

This  is  followed  by  the  first  symptoms  of  a  eommeiioing  weak- 
fif^ss  in  the  lips  and  palate;  the  expression  of  the  face  is  altered, 
the  voice  becomes  nasal,  and  the  patient  tii'es  after  prolonged 
chewing  and  swallowing. 

This  is  the  usual  order  of  succession  in  which  the  symptoms 
occur  ;  but  occasionally  they  commence  with  the  lips  and  palate. 
Even  at  this  early  stage  we  may  often  observe  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  saliva. 

The  dumtion  of  the  development  of  the  symptoms  varies  con- 
sidembiy  ;  sometimes  it  is  rather  short  after  a  febrilt;  disease  or 
after  a  febrile  initial  stage  (?).  But  it  is  generally  pretty  long 
and  gradual,  the  woi-st  being  a  few  rapid  periods,  Kussmaul 
records  a  rare  case,  which  began  with  a  sadden  weakness  in  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  muscular  regions.  Actual  apoplexy  or 
acute  myelitic  processes  appear  never  to  give  rise  to  a  genuine 
progressive  bulbar  paralysis. 

It  frequently  happens  that  an  intercurrent  disease  induces  a 
very  rapid  change  for  the  worse. 


Affection  of  JSpeech. 

The  affection  of  speech  is  usually  the  earliest  symptom,  and 
the  one  most  acutely  felt.  It  consists  always  and  without  ex- 
ception of  an  incapability  (produced  by  paralysis)  to  pronounce 
certain  letters  {and  syllables  and  words  which  are  formed  with 
these  letters).  The  simple  and  combined  motions  of  the  tongue, 
lips,  etc.,  necessary  to  the  articulation  of  the  sounds^  become  diffi- 
cult or  impossible.  So  it  is  a  mere  affection  of  the  articulation. 
Thus  we  have  to  deal  with  alalia  (or  anarthria).  It  is  never  a  case 
of  stumbling  over  syllables  (Silbenstolperu),  a  transmutation  and 
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confusion  of  syllables  and  words ;  the  words  are  ne\rer  foi^tt 
as  in  genuine  aphasia.     It  is,,  in  fact,  alwaj^s  an  affection  of  the  ^ 
articulation^  caused  by  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  maacles 
necessary  to  speech. 

Tlia  course  of  the  affection  varies  according  to  the  orde 
which  the  three  important  muscular  provinces,  the  tongue,  lips,' 
and  palate,  are  paralyzed.    According  to  this  varies  the  order  in 
which   the   different  letters   become  difficult  of  pronunciation 
Finally,  all  articulation  becomes  impossible,  and  the  patients  ca 
only  produce  grunts  and  groans,  and  even  these  very  imi>erfec-tlj 
when  the  vocal  cords  are  paralyzed. 

Primary  weaJcTiess  of  the  to/iye^  renders  the  vowel  '*i*^  fir^r 
unpronounceable,  as  its  production  requires  the  greatest  raising 
of  the  tongue.  The  tongue,  too,  is  in  part  or  altogether  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  consonants  "r,"  and  '*8ch"  in  particalar,  and  of 


'% 


n  u  I  n    u 


1,"  '*k," 


"g,"  '' 


t,*'  and  finally  of  **d'*  and  ''n.'* 


Weakness  of  the  lips  causes  the  loss  chietly  of  ''  o  "  and  *'  n,'] 
and  also  of  ''e,*'  whilst  "a"  can  be  pronounced  almost  to  tl 
last.  When  the  lips  become  more  affected,  **p"  and  *'  f ''  cannc 
any  longer  be  pronounced,  and  lastly  ^'b,''  '*m/'  and  '■  w''  are' 
lost. 

ParaZj/sis  of  th^  palate  renders  the  formation  of  certain  la^ 
bials  still  more  difficult,  because  the  current  of  air  necessary 
form   explosives  escapes  through  the  nose^  and  consequentlj 
loses  nearly  all  its  force.    Thus,  "b"  and  '*p''  are  turned  int 
**me"  and  ^*ve."     If  we  close  the  patient- s  nose,  these  letteriJ 
are  very  much  better  pronounced  (Duchenne).     Besides  this,  the 
nasal  tone  is  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  palate. 

When  all  these  affections  come  together,  the  speech  grows 
rapidly  more  and  more  indistinct,  and  becomes  at  last  aa  im- 
possibility.  The  words  sound  quite  differently  from  what  they 
should,  and  gradually  only  monosyllabic  words  can  be  recog- 
nized, till  at  last  even  the  power  of  producing  these  is  lost,  and] 
the  unfortunate  creatures  can  only  give  forth  inarticulate,  inooni'' 
prehensible,  grunting  sounds. 

All  these  affections  may  be  easily  explained  either  by  thej 
lesion  in  the  nerve-nuclei  and  nerves,  or  by  the  atrophy  of  the] 
muscles,  both  which  causes  injure  the  efficiency  of  the  muscles 
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of  speech.  Thus  we  see  that  the  affection  of  speech  depends 
essentially  upon  the  lesion  in  the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  and  part 
of  the  nuclei  of  the  facialis  and  accessorius.  It  requires  further 
investigation  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  nuclei  of  the 
vagus  and  glossopharj^ngeus  are  implicated. 

If  the  affection  spreads  further  in  the  accessorius  nucleus,  the 
innervation  of  the  larynx  and  the  vocal  cords  becomes  weaker, 
from  which  result  hoarseness^  weakness  of  indce^  and  finally 
complete  apJtoma.  In  the  course  of  this  process  the  patients  are 
often  able  to  groan  loudly,  and  laugh,  sometimes  in  a  peculiarly 
boisterous  manner;  but,  for  orduiary  speech,  tlieir  voice  is  of  no 
service  to  them.  In  such  cases  the  laryngoscope  reveals  paresis 
and  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords. 


Affections  of  MasHcatioTh  and  Deghdition. 

These  form  the  second  important  group  of  symptoms  in  this 
disease.  Here,  too,  we  tind  variations,  according  to  the  succes- 
sion in  the  paralyses  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  which  take 
part  in  deglutition* 

Particles  of  food  which  get  between  the  lips  and  teeth  can- 
not be  caught  up  by  the  tongue,  and  consequently  stick  there. 
This  condition  is  rendered  worse  when  the  lips  and  buccinators 
are  paralyzed  simultaneously,  in  which  case  the  food  "falls  out-' 
more  readily.  When  the  paralysis  is  more  complete,  food,  es* 
pecially  semi-fluid  and  fluid,  falls  completely  out  of  the  mouth, 
which  can  no  longer  be  properly  closed.  In  the  same  way,  too, 
saliva  flows  constantly,  and  has  to  be  wiped  away  every  momenC 
by  the  patient. 

But  when  the  disease  attacks  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  trigem- 
inus, and  thus  paralyzes  the  muscles  of  mastication^  the  final 
and  worst  affection  of  deglutition  is  produced.  This  results  in 
exhaustion  and  increasing  loss  of  power  in  chewing,  until  at  last 
the  act  becomes  an  impossibility.  The  patient  is  likewise  un- 
able to  close  his  mouth,  or  effect  the  lateral  motion  of  his  lower 
jaw.  The  titmost  he  can  now  do  is  to  take  fluid  nourishment, 
and  even  this  he  can  hardly  effect,  as  deglutition  is  so  difficult. 

The  tirst  stage  of  deglutition  is  affected  by  weakness  in  the 
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tongue.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  forming  the  bolas,  and  preasr 
ing  it  back  against  tlie  soft  palate  and  into  the  pharynx.  These 
movements  the  patient  often  assists  with  his  hands,  shoving  the 
bolus  back  till  it  is  caught  up  by  the  reflex  movements  of  deglu 
tition. 

Weakness  of  the  soft  palate  finds  its  expression  chiefly  in  the 
Imperfect  closure  of  the  choan^B.  At  first  fluids  escape  through 
the  nose,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  sometimes  even  solid  food.  The 
regurgiUttiuu  is  favored  by  the  action  of  the  inferior  constrictors 
of  the  pharynx.  In  this  way  a  considerable  portion  of  nourish- 
ment often  escapes. 

When  the  pharyngeal  muscles  become  affected  the  difficul 
and  danger  connected  with  swallowing  a  bolus  grow  greater,  f( 
particles  of  food  are  caught  up  in  the  sulci  and  bursm  of  l 
pharynx,  and  collect  there  and  behind  the  epiglottis  too.     Some- 
times the  whole  bolus  gets  fast,  and  cannot  be  moved  forward 
or  backward,  causing  great  danger  of  suffocation. 

Tlie  greatest  inconvenience  and  danger  lies  in  the  possibility 
qI fluids  or  solid  bodies  gelling  into  the  larynx.     For,  by  irri 
tion,  they  produce  coughing  and  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  or,  if  th 
get  into  the  bronchi,  they  give  rise  to  pneumonia.     This  dang 
too,  may  assume  different  proportions,  according  to  the  muscl 
which  are  first  and  most  paralyzed. 

If  it  is  chiefly  the  body  of  the  tongue  wluch  is  paralyzed,  t 
root  cannot  be  well  brought  over  the  fallen  epiglottis,  and  hen 
the  larynx  is  not  completely  shut,  so  that  particles  of  food  and 
fluids  easily  find  their  way  into  the  trachea.  A  solid  bol 
passes  over  more  easily,  as  its  weight  presses  down  theepiglotti 
but  fluids  enter  very  easily, 

But,  for  the  preservation  of  the  larynx,  the  purely  laTyng 
mechanism  for  closure  seems  still  more  important.      This  is 
brought  about  by  the  accurate  juxtaposition  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  and  the  pliem  ary-epiglotticm  (v,  Bruns),     If  the  mus- 
cles which  perform  this  function  are  weakened  or  paralyzed  (mm. 
aryt^enoid.  transv,,  thyreo-ary-epiglott,^  and  thyreo*arytenoidi^J 
ext.),  the  larynx  cannot  be  closed  effectively.     But,  if  this  func-" 
tion  is  quite  unimpaired,  then  food  cannot  easily  *^go  the  wroni,' 
way/'  even  if  the  closure  by  the  tongue  and  epiglottis  is  verv 
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imperfect.  In  bucIi  cases  the  patients  can  swallow  fluids  and 
semi-solids  without  much  difficulty*  But  when  the  laryngeal 
closure  is  affected,  the  danger  in  swallowing  fluids  is  greater,  as 
they  can  penetnite  through  the  smallest  opeuing  into  the  larynx. 
Tlie  patients  prefer  to  avoid  this  risk  by  taking  more  solid  and 
drier  nourishmentj  though  of  course  the  difficulty  of  swaUowing 
this  is  greater. 

When  the  paralysis  extends  to  the  oesophagus,  deglutition  is 
a  complete  impossibility,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  stom- 
ach-pump. 

The  explanation  we  gave  of  affections  of  speech  may  be  ap- 
plied directly  to  deglutition.  In  this  case,  also,  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  details  as  to  the  participation  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  accessorius,  vagus,  and  glossopliaryngeus. 


Affections  of  Expression, 

In  addition  to  the  affections  of  the  speech  and  deglutition,  wo 
have  in  the  expression  a  prominent  and  characteristic  symptom, 
due  to  paresis  of  the  inferior  branches  of  the  facial.  In  fact,  a 
practised  eye  can  make  the  diagnosis  from  the  features  alone. 

The  orbicularis  oris  suffers  more  than  all ;  while  the  leva- 
tores  lab.  sup.,  quadmtus,  triangularis,  and  levator  menti,  the 
buccinator,  etc.,  are  less  frequently  affected,  and  never  so  in- 
tensely. These  muscles  are  almost  always  plainly  atrophied,  so 
that  the  lips  look  lean,  furrowed,  thin,  and  sharp-edged.  Some- 
times, too,  we  see  fibrillar  contractions  passing  through  them. 

This  paresis  deprives  the  patient  of  the  power  to  whistle,  blow 
out  a  light,  show  his  teeth,  point  his  mouth,  etc.  Besides  this, 
he  can  no  longer  keep  his  mouth  closed  ;  but  it  is  always  open, 
with  a  hanging  underlip,  and  the  saliva  flows  oat  in  a  constant 
stream. 

The  expression  of  the  face  undergoes  a  peculiar  ekanffe^  the 
mouth  increasing  in  breadth,  and  slightly  opened,  the  naso-labial 
sulci  grow  more  marked,  thus  producing  a  sad,  lachrymose,  and 
somewhat  stupid  look,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  vivacious 
movement  of  the  features  of  the  upper  half,  and  with  the  bright- 
ness and  motion  of  the  eyes. 
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The  lowt?r  half  of  the  conntenance  remains  relatively  mot 
less  in  Bpeaking  and  laughing,  and  the  laugh  degenerates  to 
peealiar  grin. 

The  superior  bmnches  of  the  facial  are  usually  unaffect 
though  in  veiy  rare  cases  they  have  been  paralyzed  vrith  varyifi 
intensity. 

The  lesion  lies,  undoubtedly,  in  an  affection  of  the  nndei 
facialis.  But  there  are  many  doubtful  points  connected  wit 
this.  In  the  first  place,  Why  is  this  nucleus  so  regularly  and 
early  affected  ?  A  glance  at  Pig.  30  shows  us  that  the  nuclei 
of  the  facial  is  rather  far  removed  from  the  nuclei  of  the  hypo- 
glossus  and  accessorius,  lu  which  the  pathological  process  seen 
to  commence,  Lockhart  Clarke's  assumption  of  a  facial  nuclei 
at  an  inferior  point,  about  on  a  level  with  the  hypoglossal  (clc 
and  external  to  this  nucleus),  is  undoubtedly  more  suitat 
to  explain  this  early  participation.  The  second  question—' 
Why  is  it  that  tlie  lower  branches,  and  almost  always  the 
alone,  are  the  ones  that  are  attacked? — could  also  be  easily  an 
swered  on  the  assumption  that  the  process  only  extends  to  tl 
"inferior*'  nucleus,  on  a  level  with  the  hypoglossus,  which  eii 
clusively  controls  the  inferior  branches  of  the  nerve,  while  the 
superior  nucleus  is  only  rarely  affected,  and  never  till  a  late 
period.  The  explanation  of  this  peculiar  difference  in  the 
liavior  of  the  superior  and  inferior  branches  of  the  facial,  which* 
occurs,  too,  in  otlier  cerebral  lesions,  we  must  leave  to  normal^ 
and  pathological  anatomy. 


Affection  qf  (he  Salhary  Secretion. 

In  nearly  every  case — though  there  are  exceptions — we 
struck,  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  by  the  constant  Jlow  < 
salloafnrm  tJie  imndh.  It  is  sometimes  very  watery,  sometimes 
more  consistent  with  transparent  mucus,  and  must  be  constantly 
wiped  away.  It  soaks  through  the  pillow  at  night,  causing  the 
patients  great  annoyance. 

This  is  primarily  and  chie%  due  to  jmralysis  of  the  lips  and 
the  muscles  of  deglutition.  The  saliva  is  secreted  in  normal 
quantity,  but  can  only  be  swallowed  with  difficulty,  and  conse- 
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qneiitly  collects  in  tlie  imnitli.     Rut,  the  contraction  of  the  lips 
F»ing  imperfect,  the   suliva  flows    over   tluMH,  and    out   of   the 


louth.     It 


to 


prove  on  one's  self  that  no  extra  secretion 
of  saliva  is  necessary,  by  avoiding  deglutition  and  holding  one's 
month  open,  and  inclining  one's  head  slightly  forward. 

Though  the  salivation  may  be  thus  to  a  certain  extent  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  of  paralysis,  still  it  might  be  asked^  is 
there  not  at  the  same  time  an  actual  increase  of  the  seci'etion  J 
^Vnd  the  question  in  a  great  number  of  cases  can  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

Schulz  estimated  in  one  case  a  six-  or  eightfold  secretion. 
Kayser  asserts  positively  that  the  secretion  is  increased,  but  his 
proofs  are  more  theoretical  than  actual  facts.  His  reasoning  is 
that  the  siiliva  is  secreted  uninterruptedly  during  sleep,  and  that 
it  does  not  always  commence  simultaneously  with  aflfection  of 
deglutition.  In  Kayser  s  case  he  could  increase  the  secretion  by 
reflex  irritation,  and  stop  it  temporarily  by  means  of  atropine. 

Kayser  has  discussed  tlie  question  thoroughly,  though  he  has 
)y  no  means  decided  it.  The  large  quantity  of  the  secretion  ex* 
chides  the  supposition  that  it  is  mere  ''paralytic  saliva/-  In 
fact,  we  know  so  little  of  this  *' paralytic  "  saliva,  or  of  its  man- 
ner of  production,  that  we  can  hardly  discuss  the  question.  Wo 
must  consequently  assume  an  irritation  of  the  salivary  centres, 
which,  according  to  Gruetzner's  investigations,^  governs  both  the 
fibres  of  the  chorda  tympani,  and  of  the  sympathetic  which  go 
to  the  submaxillary  gland.  But  he  does  not  attempt  to  show 
how  this  centre  of  salivation  is  irritated,  when  all  the  other  bul- 
bar functions  are  paralyzed,  nor  to  localize  the  centre  exactly  iu 
the  medulla. 


t 


Affections  of  tlie  Mespiration  and  OiTCidation. 


T7ie  affections  of  respiration  occur  chiefly  in  the  terminal 
stage.    They  are  as  yet  imperfectly  known. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  various  affections  of  laryn- 
geal innervation,  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  aphonia,  and  the 
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attacks  of  coughing  and  suffocation  caused 
foreign  bodies  during  eating  and  drinking. 

The  participation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  vagi 
in  bulbar  paralysis  being  beyond  doubt,  wh< 
close  relationship  that  exists  between  them  a 
centre,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  fre 
the  respiratory  mechanism.  However,  this  i 
case,  and  when  it  occurs,  it  is  at  a  late  sta 
When  we  meet  it  in  an  advanced  form,  we  mi 
end  is  drawing  near. 

We  often  hear  complaints  of  constriction 
breast,  accompanied  by  a  want  of  breath  wl 
foundation — affections  in  fact,  connected  with 
functions  of  the  respiratory  centres.  But  re: 
noea,  which  are  occasionally  observed,  would 
think  of  irritation  in  the  centres. 

We  may  further  note  various  troubles  of 
weak  and  powerless  coughing^  partly  due  to  i 
tion,  and  partly  to  feebleness  of  expiration  ai 
vocal  cords.  Then,  too,  they  find  difficulty 
noses^  because  part  of  the  current  escapes  tl 
They  seldom  sneeze^  and  often  find  it  impossil 
of  the  expiration  diminishes  with  weakness 
centres.  The  loss  of  motility  in  the  root  of 
them  a  similar  difficulty  in  clearing  their  throe 
too,  complain  that  they  can  no  longer  smolce 
chiefly  on  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  and  of  i 
lower  the  inferior  maxillary,  and  of  the  orbicn 

Finally  comes  the  stage  of  weakness  anc 
respiratory  centres^  due  to  degeneration.  T 
and  the  oppressive  feeling  grow  worse,  while  tl 
noea  accumulate  and  breathing  grows  constai 
till  asphyxia,  either  slow  and  resulting  from 
or  acute,  occurring  in  an  attack  of  dyspnoB; 
the  patient.  But  the  sliglitest  disease  of  the  i 
such  as  a  bronchial  catarrh,  or  pneumonia,  of 
an  earlier  end  to  the  patient's  life. 

Little  is  known  of  the  disturbances  in  the  c 
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lere  is  no  reliable  record  o(  retardntioii  of  tho  pulse  (irritation 
>f  the  vagus).  An  abnornially  i-apid  pulse  (paralysis  of  the 
vagus)  has  been  oftener  recorded,  rising  sometimes,  just  befon^ 
death,  to  130, 150,  and  higher,  in  the  minute.  The  fainting-fits 
which  so  frequently  occur,  and  to  which  the  patients  occasion* 
ally  succurab,  may  fairly  be  referred  to  the  centres  of  cardiac 
innervation. 


Disorders  of  Nutrition^ 


^P  One  of  the  most  constant  attendants  of  progressive  bulbar 
paralysis  is  undoubtedly  atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  7nuseles, 
This  is  usually  most  markt^d  in  the  case  of  the  tongue.  Tliis 
member  grows  smaller,  Hatter,  shrunken,  and  marked  with  fur- 
rows ;  it  looks  limp,  and  is  kept  in  constant  vibrating  motion 
due  to  fibrillar  contractions.  We  can  often,  too,  plainly  detect 
atrophy  of  the  lips^  which  grow  thin  like  paper,  emaciated,  and 
with  sharp  edges ;  the  skin  over  them  becomes  witliered,  and 
also  exhibits  in  many  cases  these  fibrillar  contractions.  Of 
course,  the  atrophy  must  have  advanced  pretty  far  before  it  can 
be  noticed  in  the  lips.  Atrophy  of  the  soft  j^d^^^te  can  probably 
ever  be  recognized  with  certainty. 
Several  authors  assert  that  this  atrophy  is  not  constant,  and 
Puchenne  himself  brings  the  absence  of  atrophy  forward  as  a 
stinguishing  characteristic  of  his  bulbar  panilysis  from  pro- 
essive  muscular  atrophy.  But  all  modern  observers  bear  wit* 
ness  to  the  complete  falseness  of  this  view.  With  reference  to 
this  question,  I  have  myself  compared  my  notes  of  nine  accu- 
rately observed  and  genuine  cases  of  bulbar  paralysis,  and  found 
atrophy  recorded  in  every  single  one  ;  though  in  one  case  it  was 
only  found  in  the  lips,  and  not  in  the  tongue.    In  six  of  these 

Kine  cases,  though  the  bulbar  paralysis  was  far  advanced,  there 
as  no  complication  wliatsoever  with  progressive  muscular  atro- 
liy  (an  extremely  important  matter  for  the  question  in  hand) ; 
in  two  cases  there  was  a  commencing  muscular  atrophy,  and  in 
one  case  it  was  slightly  advanced. 

But  we  must  grant  witliout  hesitation  that  the  atrophy  does 
not  always  appear  at  an  early  stage,  and  runs,  by  no  means,  a 
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parallel  course  with  the  paralysis.     On  the  contrary,  the  paraly- 
tiis  may  liave  lasted  some  time  before  there  is  any  atrophy,  or, 
at  least,  before  it  becomes  evident.     But  we  should  not  forgi 
that  there  may  be  a  very  considerable  atrophy  and  degeneratioii! 
of  the  tongue  and  lips  before  we  ran  detect  it  by  mere  inspection, 
Charcot's  case  proves  quite  plainly  that  the  tongue  may  retain 
quite  a  normal  appearance,  volume,  and  smoothness^  and  yet,  oa 
nii«'ros<f»])ir  examination,  exhibit  extensive  degeneration  of  ita 
muscular  fibn-s. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  atrophy  is  one  of 
most  constant  and  regvlar  symplmns  of  bulbar  paralysis^ 
serving  at  the  same  time  that  it  does  not  run  parallel  with  thi 
paralysis.  The  atrophy,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  thi 
paralj^sis,  may  commence  at  various  points*  and  progress  from 
these;  and  if  the  two  do  not  begin  simultaneously  and  progress 
in  the  same  direction,  this  only  proves  that  thej^  are  not  causally 
d<*pendent  upon  one  another,  but  only  co-ordinate. 

In  many  cases  we  meet  with  local  atrophy  and  fibrillar  con- 
tractions of  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand.    This  is  the  first  in 
cation  of  complication  with  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  whic 
we  shall  discuss  more  fully  later  on. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  atrophy  we  have  descri 
arises  from  a  lesion  of  the  motor  nerve-nuclei  in  the  floor  of  tl 
fourth  ventricle,  and  that  its  origin  is  due  in  great  part  to  degei 
emtion  of  the  large  ganglion-cells  in  these  nuclei.     In  fact,  thi 
symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  themselves  supply  the  best  po: 
ble  argument  for  the  assumption  of  a  nutritive  function  of  a 
least  some  of  these  cells. 

One  constant  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  disease  occurs 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  form  of  general  nutritive  disturbanees—^ 
state  of  extreme  emaciation,  increasing  and  finally  extreme  inani- 
tion, all  due  to  insufficient  supply  of  food.  It  is  self-evident  thati 
this  must  be  accompanied  by  great  general  weakness,  even  with-^^ 
out  pronounced  paralysis,  and  that  the  patients  must  keep  to 
tlieir  beds,  being,  in  fact,  scarcely  capable  of  stirring. 

Tliere  is  no  femr  during  tlie  whole  course  of  the 
unless  arising  from  a  chance  complication. 

Among  the  rare  symptoms  of  progressive  bulbar  paralj 
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e  affections  of  the  audHory  ncrve^  consisting  of 
buzzing  in  the  ears  and  deafness,  Whetlier  they  really  belong 
to  the  disease,  or  are  only  chance  complications,  and  part  of 
another  lesion,  which  was  confounded  with  bulbar  paralysis,  we 
cannot  decide.     In  any  case,  they  take  no  prominent  part. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  paralysis  of  the  orbital  muscles. 
It  is  not  a  usual  symptom  of  i>rogressive  bulbar  paralysis  ;  still, 
it  is  occasionally  recorded.  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange  that  the  motor 
nuclei  of  the  nerves  supplying  these  muscles,  especially  the 
abducens  nucleus,  should  sometimes  participate  in  the  disease ; 
but  it  is  exceptional,  I  have  myself  seen  cases  in  which  ptosis 
and  3>aralysis  of  other  orbital  muscles  were  present,  but  am  not 
quite  sure  tliat  tliey  were  genuine  bulbar  paralysis. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
mastication  is  more  frequent,  resulting  from  the  spread  of  the 
disease  to  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  trigeminus.  Sensory  aJFec- 
tions  of  the  trigeminus  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  mre,  occurring 
either  very  exceptionally,  or  perhaps  never.  The  symptoms  are 
a  furry  feeling  and  anaesthesia  on  both  sides  of  the  face,  and 
want  of  sensation  in  the  tongue. 

Sensory  affect  tons  in  the  trunk  and  ea^tremities  are  quite  as 
rare,  though  there  are  occasional  records  of  furriness  and  loss  of 
sensation  in  the  fingers,  excentric  neuralgia  in  the  extremities, 
pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  etc. 

Paralyses  in  the  trunk  and  extreinities  are,  however,  more 
frequent.  Here  and  there  weakness  and  paralysis  of  the  cervical 
rauscles,  especially  the  trapezii,  and  of  the  shoulder  musclps, 
etc,  have  been  observed.  This  is  usually  accompanied  by  atro- 
phy*  and  thus  forms  a  gradual  transition  to  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  On  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  paralyses  of  the 
lower  extn^mities,  with  contractures,  and  increased  tendon-reflex, 
but  no  atrophy^a  complication  which  we  must  regard  as  amyo- 
trophic lateml  sclerosis,  and  which  we  shall  discuss  later  on. 

Little  is  known  of  any  vasoniotar  affections.  I  observed 
frequent  congestions  in  the  head  in  one  case,  a  very  red  face,  and 
a  feeling  of  heat  in  t!ie  limbs  ;  but  it  was  a  man  wlio  was  alwaj^'s 
subject  to  these  sj-mptoms. 

There  is  no  reliable  case  of  diabetes  mellitus  or  albuminuria 
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ia  bulbar  pvaljas,  Iboogli  Dedierjr  wmkm  a 
i  to  oat  reooided  bjr  Toisim. 

Tha  sjrmploiiM  in  a  pranoanoed  case  of  bulbar  paialyaa' 
00  characslcfislic  that  they  eaa  be  taken  in  at  a  glance ;  bnt  1 
an  aeewmte  alffeeUm  txaminaiwn  in  such  cases  is  of 
in  helping  ta  fix  definitelj^  and  enlarge  our  knovrled^  oC^ 
wbole  appeaianoe  of  the  diseaae^ 

Besides  the  fnnclianal  aflecdons  which  we  ha^e  described 
f  oUt  we  majr  be  aMe  to  deleot  the  pr^anoe  of  parai^sis  in  tb 
toogae,  lips,  soft  palate,  and  eoraedmes  in  Ihe  Toeal  cords*  Tbe 
imgue  lit^s  ^iluioss  immotable  on  the  floor  of  the  month,  and 
can  be  extended  over  the  teeth  only  with  gr€sit  difficolt^r.  Its 
point  can  no  more  reach  the  palate  or  cheeks,  and  its  root  cannot 
be  raised,  tliongh  there  is  not  mneh  difficulty  in  drawing  it  hack 
In  fiict,  the  paraljais  is  bjr  no  m«suis  always  evenly  distribated 
over  the  whole  tongne,  generally  affecting  first  and  pramii 
the  internal  muscles^  the  lingnal  mnsei^  proper^ 

We  described  abore  the  paralysis  of  the  lipe.    The  sqfl 
€tt€  loses  Its  tense  appearanc^^,  while  the  nnila  liang^j  looselr,^ 
thoagh    generally  quite  vertically,   and  is  usually   somewha^ 
swollen.     During  phonatton  we  observe  only  very  slight  motio 
—often  less  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.    The  laryngosco| 
reveals  to  us  the  paresis  or  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords. 

The  results  of  electrical  examinaiian  of  the  paralyzed  nenr6 
and  muscles  is  especially  interesting,  though  it  is  true  that  mc 
autlioi's  up  to  the  last  few  years  have  left  us  very  scanty  recor 
As  a  rule,  we  find  it  stated  that  in  progressive  bulbar  jmralyi 
both  the  faradicand  galvanic  irritability  are  subject  to  no  not^ 
worthy  change,  or,  at  the  most,  a  simple  decrease,  without  an 
qualitative  alteration,  may  l>e  detected  in  the  very  last  stage. 

Thus,  Duehenne,  M,  Meyer,  Grasset,  and  Hallopeau  talk  1 
perfectly  normal  faradic  irritability  ;  Rosenthal,  Erdraann,  ar 
Dechery  consider  it  normal^  or  only  diminished  in  a  few  casesj 
Beiiedikt  found  it  retained  for  a  long  time  in  the  tongue,  whil 
it  had  diminished  in  the  muscles  of  the  face ;  Wachsmuth  foun^ 
it  completely  extinguished  ;  Leyden  asserts  that  the  diminution  < 
the  eli^ctric  irritability  is  not  noticeable  till  the  very  last  stages  < 
atrophy,  and  that  the  reaction  of  degeneration  was  not  observed} 
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Kassnmol  alone  observed  in  one  case,  where  the  faradic  irrita- 
bility  of  the  orbicuhiris  oris  was  well  preserved,  that  its  galvanic 
and  mechanical  irritability  had  increased.  Thns,  it  appears 
thero  was  a  degenerative  reaction  in  this  muscle,  although  it 
cannot  be  deduced  with  certainty  from  KussmauFs  brief  report, 
and  was  certainly  not  recognized  as  such. 

Encouraged  by  my  observations  in  progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy (elsewhere  reported  %  and  led  on  by  the  conviction  that  the 
form  of  degenerative  atrophy  with  w^hich  we  have  to  deal  in 
bulbar  paralysis  w*ould  be  physiologicaUy  expressed  by  the 
'^ reaction  of  degeneration/^  I  expected  certainly  to  find  tliis 
reaction  in  the  disease,  and  my  expectation  w^as  fully  justified 
by  the  first  pronounced  case  which  came  under  my  observation, 
and  which  I  examined  with  great  care,  I  found,  in  fact,  the 
most  marked  reaction  of  degeneration  in  direct  irrilation  of  the 
muscles^  both  on  the  chin  and  in  the  lips,  and  even  in  the 
tongue.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  electric  UTitability  of 
their  nerves  was  normal,  or  but  slightly  diminished  ;  so  that  we 
have  exactly  the  same  form  of  degenerative  reaction  which  I 
have  described  as  chamcteristic  of  the  so-called  **  middle  form  " 
of  certain  peripheral  pamlyses  (cf.  VoL  XI.),  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  w^e  shall  find  the  same  thing,  if  we  look  carefully  for 
it,  in  all  cases  where  atrophy  of  the  muscles  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain point. 

Tho  patient  m  this  case,  wliicb  I  Intend  to  pubUsli  elsewhere  in  full,  was  a 
woman,  aged  sixtj-two,  who  had  shown  sjraptoraa  of  pmgreaaive  bulbar  pftralysis 
for  II  year  and  a  bAlf^  complicated  in  the  last  three  months  by  a  commencing  ntro- 
pliy  of  the  thenar  and  interosseous  muscles.  At  the  time  I  examined  her^  the 
•ymptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  had  reached  their  most  typical  appearance.  The  far' 
adie  examination  revealed  no  plain  diminution  of  the  irritabilUy  in  the  inferior 
branchca  of  the  facialis  and  muscles  of  the  lips  and  chin.  The  faradic  irritability 
of  the  tongue,  both  direetly  and  through  the  nerve,  was  likewise  normal,  or  per- 
haps slightly  diminished.  Oahank  examiTiation  of  the  inferior  branches  of  the 
facialia  showed  no  diminution  of  irritability,  or  only  a  very  slight  one ;  nor  was  the 
qnality  altered  (cathodal  closing:  contraction  was  greater  than  tlie  anodal,  the  con- 
traction short,  like  a  flash  of  lightning).     Direct  galvanic  irritatiaii  of  the  muscles, 


'  Vidempra,  Section  tO.     Compare,  too,  Erb^  Bin  Fall  von  Bleil&hmung.  Aroh.  f, 
Paych.  u.  Nervenkrankh.  V.  p.  450.  1875. 
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bowerer,  revealed  tlie  itlainfst  §ymptamM  i^the  rmeii^n  tfdnfftmiraiiom,  m  tlw  fttroptik 
labial  and  meotal  masclcs.     When  the  mnacles  were  irritated  tbrongli  Ibe  nervia, 
tliero  was  onl;  a  sligbt,  though  normal,  coDtraction  at  the  cathodal  doMns  vHb 
i^lght  (x\l&,  and  no  anadal  closure  contraction,  while  there  were  estai^Te  though 
Bliiggish  and  tonic  contractions  when  the  tnusclca  were  irritated  dinoctlj  wiih  the 
game  number  of  celU.    The  contraction  at  the  anodal  clo<»iire,  too,  appeared  gmtcr , 
than  at  the  cathodal*     Even  with  aix  cellfl  these  contractions  are  qaite  dtitiod 
while  through  the  nerve  no  effect  la  prodnoed.    Direct  irritation  of  the  toDgne  witSkI 
a  current  of  four  or  six  cells  resulted  in  evident  closure  contractions,  and  maij 
uumistAkablj  greater  at  the  anodal  than  at  the  cathodal  closure.    The  slug 
rharauter  of  the  contraction  was  not  distinctly  recognized.     We  found  exactly  the" 
same  conditioD  in  the  thenar  and  first  interosseous  muscles^ 

Considering  the  greai  practical  and  theoretical  interest  uN 
these  results,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  test  them  further  and| 
in  a  greater  number  of  cases. 

Examinalion  fjf  the  sensibility  usually  reveals  no  disturb-^ 
ance  whatsoever.  It  is  quite  normal  in  the  particular  cases  of 
the  face,  mouth,  and  nares.  Frequently,  however,  the  sux>erioB 
ceivical  vertebne  are  painful  on  pressure. 

In  manj^  cases  the  behai?ior  of  the  rejlex  act  inns  .s  strikln^^ 
They  are  often  greatly  diminished,  or  even  totally  extingiiisht^ 
so  that  ^ve  can  touch  and  irritate  (with  our  fingers  or  an  instru^ 
ment)   the  patient's   tongue,    soft    palate,   pharynx,    and   even 
larynx,  without  exciting  any  considerable  reflex  action^  such; 
the  motions  of  vomiting  or  coughing.    At  the  same  time  the  pa-J 
tient  can  feel  and  localize  each  touch  quite  distinctly •  Krishabec 
examined  this  point  very  accurately  in  two  cases,  and  foun^ 
even  the  larynx  extremely  insensitive  to  the  action  of  caustic 
This  is,  however,  not  always  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  I  hard 
in  many  of  my  cases  found  that  the  reflex  irritability  of  the 
palate  and  pharynx  was  retained  till  the  later  stages  of  tlie' 
disease.     Still,  in  others  I  liave  seen  it  extinguished  at  an  early^ 
date. 

In  tlie  case  of  which  I  have  given  the  above  sketch,  I 
served  very  striJ\ing  reflex  cmitractions  in  the  Tnuscles  of  thi 
chin  and  lips.     When  percussed,  their  whole  surface  fell  into! 
active,  short  contractions,  but  the  muscles  p^ercussed  remaine<ij 
perfectly  passive.    To  prove  more  clearly  their  reflex  nature,  I| 
produced  these  contmctions  by  similar  percussion  of  the  nose. 
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When  the  cornea  was  irritated  the  diseased  muscles  contracted 
most  actively. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  call  attention  to  a  number  of  negatim 
Bymptoms^  which  are  also  rather  characteristic.  In  the  first 
place  we  liave  perfectly  normal  intelligence,  memor^^,  and  sleep  ; 
unaffected  organs  of  special  sense  and  unaffected  movements  of 
the  eyes ;  normal  sensibility ;  absence  of  motor  and  sensory 
atfections  in  the  extremities,  at  least  in  the  tirs.*:  stages  of  the 
disease  ;  normal  function  of  the  bladder  and  rectum ;  unim- 
paired appetite  and  goud  digestion  ;  and  linally,  no  fever. 


^H  Course^  Burationy  and  Terminations, 

I  The  cmirse  of  progressive  bulbar  paralysis  is  always  very 

I     slow  and  clironic  from  beginning  to  end. 

I  Any  alteration  of  pace  in  the  course  is  rare,  though  it  may 

I    halt  for  a  little,  and  then  go  steadily  on  its  way  again.     There  is 

kjlieldom  an  improvement  of  any  duration, 

Recovery  has  never  been  observed,  at  least  when  the  diag- 
nosis was  certain. 

As  a  rule,  the  course  is  fatal,  and  death  generally  results  in 
a  few  years  (from  one  to  five),  either  from  progressive  general 
inanition  and  exhaustion,  from  fits  of  choking  and  asjjhyxia, 
from  an  attack  of  syncope  and  paralysis  of  the  hearty  or,  finally, 
from  intercurrent  complications,  which  effect  a  more  rapid  ter- 
mination than  the  condition  of  the  bulbar  paralysis  would  lead 
ns  to  expect. 

CompUcaUons. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  frequent  complication  of  pro- 
gressive bulbar  paralysis  is  tlie  typical  form  of  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy.  This  has  been  very  fin^quently  observed,  and 
may  occur  in  two  ways*  Either  an  extensive  progressive  muscu- 
lar atrophy  attacks  an  already  well-developed  case  of  progres- 
sive bulbar  paralysirs,  or  at  least  tmces  of  it  ma)"  be  found  on 
the  hands  and  scapular  muscles,  and  fibrillar  contractions  occur 
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in  different  parts  of  tlie  body*  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
see  a  perfect  case  of  progressive  muscular  atrophj,  and  afto 
some  time  atrophic  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  lips  and  palate  sets 
in,  so  that  at  last  the  patient  dies  of  typical  progressive  bulbar 
paralysis- 
It  has  often  been  discussed  whether  the  two  forms  of  disease 
are  related,  and  merely  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their 
localiziition  and  the  different  directions  in  which  they  develop. 
Duchenne,  indeed,  who  observed  the  frequency  with  which  tli.n' 
occurred  together^  asserted  that  it  was  a  mere  combination  of 
two  totally  distinct  diseases.  According  to  him,  bulbar  paraly- 
sis is  paralysis  without  atrophy,  and  progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy, on  the  contrary,  atrophy  without  paralysis. 

But  the  fact  alone  of  Hh^It /reqiieni  combination  speaks  for 
their  close  relationship.  A  still  stronger  argument  is  that  tftf. 
clinical  sijvvptoms  exhibited  bij  the  affected  muscles  are  per- 
fectly  similar ;  in  both  cases  we  have  weakness  and  atrophy, 
with  predominance  sometimes  of  one  and  sometimes  of  the  other, 
attacking  the  different  muscles  and  sets  of  muscles  in  irre^giilur 
order,  and  showing  a  tendency  to  progressive  disease.  Besides, 
the  changes  in  electrical  irritability  are  identical^  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  pathologico-anat^mical  process  in  the  nems 
and  r?iuscles^  which  is  a  typical  form  of  degenemtive  atrophy. 
And  finally,  we  find  post-mortem  exactly  (he  sam^  anatomienl 
changes  in  the  central  nervom  system — either  a  simple  pigment* 
arj^  atrophy  of  the  mnUipolar  ganglion -cells  in  tlie  gray  sub- 
stance, or  a  chronic  sclerotic  myelitis,  producing  at  the  same 
time  the  destruction  of  the  ganglion-cells. 

The  great  number  and  unanimity  of  modern  investigations  all 
compel  us  to  regard  progressive  muscular  atrophy  as  essentially 
resulting  from  degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  large  gan- 
glion-cells of  the  anterior  cornua.  And  in  tlie  same  manner  all 
carefully  made  autopsies  teach  us  that  the  essential  lesion  in 
progressive  bulbar  pamlysis  is»  in  all  probability,  degeneration 
and  destruction  of  tlie  large  ganglion-cells  in  the  motor  nuclei 
of  tlie  medulla  oblongata* 

Now,  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  doubted  that  the  gray  motor 
nuclei  of  the  medulla  ai'e  prolongations  of  the  anterior  gray 
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columns,  and  that  the  two  are  anatomically  and  physiologically 
analoguus. 

We  may  accordingly  assume  that  m  both  diseases  the  patho 
logical  processes  are  either  essentixiUy  identical^  or  at  least  tery 
closely  related^  and  that  it  depends  on  their  localization  chiefly 
whether  the  result  is  muscular  atrophy  or  bulbar  paralysis,  and 
that  consequently  these  two  diseases  may  combine  frequently 
and  in  every  proportion. 

This  view  has  been  very  beautifully  expounded  and  argued 
by  KussmauL  Shortly  afterwards  Ilallopeau,  on  the  same 
Igrounds  as  Kussmaul,  asserted  the  relationship  of  the  two  dis- 
eases, only  distinguished  by  tlifir  localization.  Perhaps  a  little 
too  early,  he  proposes  for  both  diseases  the  name  of  ''atrophie 
primitive  chronique  des  noyaux  moteurs,"  and  distinguishes  a 
bulbar  form  (progressive  bulbar  paralysis),  a  spinal  (progressive 
muscular  atrophy),  and  a  bulbo-spinal  form  (a  combination  of 
the  two)» 


In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  given  the  views  of  nearly  all  modem 
neurologisU,  with  which  we  ouraelves,  too,  fuUy  agree  on  the  grounda  of  the  facta 
we  have  learned.  Even  Trousseau  in  his  time  declared  for  the  relationship  of  Ih© 
two  forme,  though  he  did  not  think  thej  were  quite  identicaL  Benedikt  can  draw 
no  dUtinctiou  between  caaea  with  and  those  without  atrophy.  Lej^den,  Charcot^ 
Poincar^V  Grasset  and  otiiers  all  agree  to  the  complete  unity  of  the  diseases ;  and 
Eayaerf  in  a  lately  published  review  of  the  question,  takes  the  aamc  side. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  furgotteu  that  high  authorities  do  not  take 
this  view.  In  the  drst  rank  comes  Duchenne^  who  was  the  first  to  set  up  tho  dia- 
tinction  we  have  so  often  noticed,  asserting  that  in  bidbur  paralysis  there  was  only 
paralysis.  It  is»  indeed,  hardly  credible  that  so  distinguished  an  ^►server  as 
Duchenne  should  have  overlooked  the  atrophy,  which  is  at  leaat  very  frequent  At 
a  later  period  Duchenne  modified  his  views  considerably.  He  admitted  that  the 
anatomical  lesion  in  the  two  cases  was  identical  (primary  atrophy  of  the  large 
ganglion-ccUF),  and  allowed  that  they  were  often  combined ;  but  stiU  he  held  fast 
to  his  old  clinical  distinction  of  paralysis  in  the  one  case  and  atrophy  in  the  other* 

,  He  tried  to  get  himself  out  of  tho  dilemma  by  the  hypothetical  assumption  that 
there  exist  two  kinds  of  multipolar  ganglia — motor  and  nutritive,  and  that  in  pro- 
grcsflive  bulbar  paralysis  exclusively  or  chiefly  the  motor  ganglia  were  affected,  and 
In  progressive  museular  atrophy  only  the  nutritive.  Hammond  quite  agrees  with 
this  view. 

j  One  could  very  easilv  agroe  to  thia,  and  temporarily  accept  this  rather  plausible 
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without  atrophy.  '  But  this  has  neter  been  proved.  Instead  of  ] 
the  constant  assertion  that  there  is  no  atrophy,  in  direct  con* 
constantly  observed  by  all  modem  authors. 

The  histories  of  his  own  cases  prove  that  Dnchcnne  himseli 
with  cases  without  atrophy.  In  observations  140  and  141  (£l 
pp.  623  and  629),  Duchcnne  narrates  that  the  tongue  was  wri 
'*  et  en  apparenco  atrophi^e,*'  and  then  goes  on  naively  to  stat 
after  a  few  f aradic  sittings,  it  again  assumed  "  its  normal  v< 
have  been  atrophied  before. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to 
organ  like  the  tongue,  and  that  further  it  may  be  concealed  b] 
of  connective  tissue  or  deposition  of  fat.  Naturally,  too,  disti 
of  the  tongue,  which  requires  such  precision,  can  be  detected  a 
tUan  the  atrophy  which  creeps  so  slowly  after.  It  is  almost  s 
as  evidence  Charcot's  observation,  that  the  tongue  may  during 
appearance  and  proportions,  and  still,  when  examined  post-; 
have  undergone  extensive  degenerative  atrophy.  Conscquc 
examination,  and  not  the  clinical,  can  alone  decide  the  ahaen 
all  observations  restricted  to  a  clinical  examination,  or  which 
microscope  at  the  autopsy,  as  well  as  all  which  relate  to  othei 
erative  atrophy  of  the  gray  nuclei,  are  utterly  worthless  for 
question. 

Nothing  can  decide  but  a  complete  autopsy  embracing  al 
no  8ueh  an  one.  In  the  only  one  (which  was  published  by  Di 
performed  by  Joffroy)  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  that  1 
lips,  etc.)  could  not  be  examined.  The  decisive  autopsy,  com 
be  made. 

Accordingly,  Dfichery's  thesis,  written  probably  at  least  in  [ 
guidance,  and  attempting  the  rescue  of  **  bulbar  paralysis  miho\ 
ly  be  regarded  as  a  success.  D^chery  brings  forward  this  f on 
to  prove  its  existence,  and  since  he  cannot  bring  himself  I 
hypothesis  of  separate  motor  and  nutritive  celb,  strives  to  gel 
by  assuming  that  in  non-atrophic  bulbar  paralysis  only  a  : 
nuclei  are  affected,  and  all  or  a  great  many  in  the  atroph; 
hypothesis  certainly  sounds  more  plausible  than  this. 

But  in  the  last  few  years  the  doctrine  of  close  relationshij 
bulbar  paralysis  and  muscular  atrophy  has  found  a  stout  c^] 
He  devotes  a  special  chapter,  in  his  work  on  progressive  mus 
relationship  between  it  and  progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  and  < 
ing  conclusions :  Progressive  bulbar  paralysis  is  essentially  a  ] 
is  characterized  clinically  by  the  fact  that  the  muscles  retain  t 
yet  sooner  or  later  atrophy  may  be  superadded.  Now,  if 
commences  in  a  case  of  already  developed  muscular  atrophy,  I 
ascending  neuritis,  derived  from  the  musclea,  spreads  to  the  o 
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Spinal  cordf  find  m  fmm  this  propagated  to  the  medullu  oblongata,  wbore  it 
txscoines  eiUblished  as  bulbar  paralysis.  In  cases  where  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  appears  as  a  complication  of  Imlbar  paralysis,  we  ninst  assume  that  it  is 
primarily  a  case  of  paralyiis^  produced  by  propagation  of  the  bulbar  process  into 
the  fpinal  cord,  and  that  then  a  secondary  atrophy  coniuiences  in  the  paralyzed 
muscles,  nn  atrophy^  consequently,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  genuine  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  Finally,  there  exists  a  progresaive  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  tho 
face,  palate,  and  tongue,  which  is,  however,  only  a  part  (generally  of  late  occur- 
rence) of  a  very  cxtea'^ivc  general  progressive  mui^cular  atrophy. 

It  is  not  in  place  to  discuss  these  somewhat  complicated  views  of  FriodrcicVs ; 
in  fact,  it  would  not  be  possible  without  a  very  tliorougb  exposition  of  his  myopathic 
theory  of  progressive  muscular  atrojihyj  for  which  there  is  not  space  in  this  work. 
We  only  ropaat,  that  in  opposition  to  Friedreicirs  view,  it  must  be  asserted  that  iho 
istence  of  bulbar  paralysis  f/?i£A#u^  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  muscles  remains 
to  be  proved.  And  furtlier,  our  own  experience  does  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
complication  of  bulbar  paralysis  with  progressive  muscular  atrophy  does  not  occur 
bj  any  means  unexceptionally  through  tho  intermediation  of  a  parahj^iM  preceding 
the  atroi»hy. 

With  the  facts  at  present  before  ns,  wo  are  compelled  to  adhere  to  our  convic- 
tion that  paralysis  and  atrophy  are  always  combined  in  progressive  bulbar  paralysis, 
though  the  relative*  proportioDS  may  vary,  i,  e.^  in  one  case  atrophy  may  occur  earlier 
and  be  more  marked  than  in  another,  and  vke  wr§a.  But  it  does  not  apj>ear  to  tis 
allowablu  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  disease  on  the  mere 
ground  of  a  difference  in  tbo  degree  of  atrophy. 

The  existtnce  of  progressive  bulbar  paralysis  wiihfmt  atrophy  remains  to  ho 
proved^  and  when  this  is  done  we  shall  gladly  recognizt*  it,  liud  likewise  a  primary, 
isolated,  progressive  atrophy  of  the  lingual,  labial,  and  palatine  njuscles.  For  tho 
pfcsent  we  shall  restrict  the  idea  of  the  bulbar  pandysis  we  have  described  In  the 
foregoing  pages  to  a  disease  which  conunences  with  moi'c  or  Iras  early  ond  well- 
marked  degenerative  atmphy  of  the  muscles,  and  which  is,  in  this  respect,  and  in 
its  iknatomlcal  foundation,  closely  allied  to  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
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A  second  important  complication  of  progressive  bulbar  paral- 
is  is  with  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  Bulbar  pai'alysis 
often  occurs  in  the  hist  stage  of  this  disease,  wliich  has  been 
described  by  Charcot,  and  causes  the  death  of  the  pafient.  In 
this  case,  also^  it  is  characterized  by  the  same  anatomical  lesion 
— that  is  to  say,  dep^eneration  and  atrophy  of  the  gmy  nuclei 
of  the  medulhi.  The  disease  is  further  cliaraeterized  by  the 
symptoms  of  progi*essive  muscular  atrophy  in  the  superior 
and  spastic  spinal  paralysis  (lateral  sclerosis)  in  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities.    To  this  class  belong  a  number  of  cases  described  as 
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bulbar  paralysis  or  progressive  mnscular  atrophy.     It  is  clearly 
a  complication  of  a  chronic  degenerative  process  in  tbe  medulla,  1 
with  BiniUar  extensive  chronic  processes  in  both  the  while  iuid| 
giTiy  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  anatomical  facts  and  clinical  symptoms  allow  ns  to  con- 
jectni*e  an  immediate  relationship  between  the  three  diseases— 
progressive  bulbar  pamlysis,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  But  we  need  more  numerous,  en 
bmcing,  and  careful  observations  before  we  can  determine  their 
relations,  and  either  distinguish  sharply  between  them,  or  niiitu 
them  more  closely. 

Theory  of  the  Disease. 

Our  whole  description  shows  pretty  plainly  how  little  we  knn 
relativelyj  and  especially  how  few  certuiu  data  we  have,  to  found^ 
a  theory. 

One  fact  is  beyond  doubt:  that  in  bulbar  paralysis  we  have  a 
progressive  pamlysis  and  atropliy  of  certain  muscles  and  muscu^ 
lar  gi-oups,  and  that  this  corresponds  anatomicall}^  toadegenei 
tive  atropliy  of  the  muscles  and  their  nerves  and  nerve-roota 
and  finally,  of  their  gray  nuclei  and  large  ganglion -cells.    Tlie 
functional  derangements  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  thes 
anatomical  changes. 

Probably  the  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  ganglion-oells  is  the 
primary  part  of  the  disease  ;  for,  as  this  condition  of  the  cells  i 
constant,  it  cannot  be  the  degeneration  of  the  root- fascicles,  > 
any  other  conducting  tmct  of  the  niedullaj  which  gives  rise 
the  symptoms. 

We  are  still  in  darkness  as  to  how  this  process  in  the  ganJ 
glion-cells  comes  about,  and  what  it  actually  is — whether  it  is 
priuiaiy  (interstitial)  myelitis  with  sf»rondary  atrophy  of  tl 
cells,  or  a  primary  idiopathic  degeneration.    This  question  seen 
hardly  ripe  for  discnssion*     Nor  can  anything  more  be  said 
the  manner  in  which  the  process  is  carried  out* 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  light  on  the  exact  relationship  be- 
tween what  is  plainly  the  primary  central  lesion,  and  the  ©eo- 
ondary  changes  which  take  place  in  the  nerves  and  muscles.    It 
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Seems  to  us  very  improbable  that  a  descending  neuritis  is  prop- 
agated from  the  centre  in  the  medulla  along  the  nerves  to  the 
muscles,  creating  in  these  latter  an  inflammational  atrophy.  The 
centre  in  the  medulla  seems  too  small  and  limited  to  meet  this 
supposition,  and  shows  too  few  signs  of  artual  inflammation. 
Besides,  the  changes  in  the  nerves  are  not  proportionate  to  those 
in  the  muscles,  and  then,  too,  electric  examination  proves  that 
the  nerves  may  be  quite  unimpaired  whilst  the  muscles  are  far 
advanced  in  degeneration.  We  must  consequently  regard  this 
degrmemtive  atrophy  as  neurotic.  But  there  is  nothing  to  ex* 
plain  the  relations  of  the  different  affected  central  structures  to 
the  origin  of  the  paralysis  and  the  production  of  nutritive  de- 
rangements in  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

We  are  here  again  met  by  the  questions  we  have  already 
discussed  and  designated  as  a  rewarding  object  of  future  in- 
vestigations, 1.  f.,  Are  there  separate  and  peculiar  motor  and 
nutritive  cells?  Have  the  muscles  and  nerves  separate  nutritive 
centres !  How  must  the  lesion  be  located  to  produce  pamlysis 
alone,  paralysis  with  atrophy,  or  atrophy  without  paralysis?  Da 
facts  allow  us  to  distinguish  between  a  form  of  bulbar  paralysis 
commencing  with  paralysis,  but  leading,  withont  fail,  to  atrophy 
(analogous  to  spinal  poliomyelitis  ant,  chron.),  and  another  form, 
in  which  the  atrophy  is  primary,  and  in  which  the  paralysis  is 
due  merely  to  atrophy  (analogous  to  the  typical  form  of  progi'es- 
sive  muscular  atropliy)  ? 

These  and  other  theoretical  questions  await  an  answer,  which 
can  only  be  given  by  very  deep  researches.  It  would  appear 
advisable  here  to  include  not  only  all  cases  of  progressive  bulbar 
paralysis  and  progressive  muscular  atropli}%  but  also  those  of 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  and  poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica. 


Diagnosis. 

When  bulbar  paralysis  is  fairly  developed,  the  symptoms  are 
BO  extremely  characteristic  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  mistake 
them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  individual  characteristics 
here. 

But  it  is  frequently  a  difficult  matter  to  recognize  the  very 
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commencemmii  of  the  disease.  We  should  here  pay  aueniion  to^ 
any  slight  difficulty  of  speech,  a  certaiu  stiffne^  of  the  li[ 
slight  alteration  in  the  expression  of  the  face*  to  a  feeling  of  pr 
sure  and  traction  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  slight  ti-embliiig  in  ih 
tongue  when  put  out,  traces  of  a  nasal  voice,  etc.,  etc.  Any  Inice 
of  atrophy  in  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand  are  likewise  of  jid 
portance. 

It  is  hardly  worth  mention  that  at  this  stage  there  is 
trouble  about  distinguishing  the  disease  from  a  simple  angina^  i 
stomatitis  simplex. 

When  the  disease  is  further  advanced  the  great  task  is  to  did 
tinguish  between  ^^ bulbar^'  paralysis  from  other  causes  an^ 
primarj'  progressive  bulbar  paralysis. 

When  the  bulbar  paialy tic  symptoms  (demngement  of  spij 
and  deglutition,  paresis  of  the  lips,  paralysis  of  the  tongn| 
palate,  etc.)  are  only  some  of  many  arising  from  extensive  dii 
ease  in  the  central  nervous  system — e,  g.y  disseminated  scleroriij 
general  pamlysis  of  the  insane,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosi^ 
poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica  ascendens, — then  the  fii^i  matte 
to  be  settled  is  the  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  from  the  symptuin 
tliat  belong  to  them,  in  order  thus  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
sit  ion  occupied  by  the  bulbar  symptoms,  and  of  any  speci| 
process  taking  place  in  the  medulla. 

But  it  is  more  important,  when  the  disease  is  aetaally  Ic 
ized  in  the  medulla,  to  make  out  its  nature,  whetlier  it  is 
primary  atrophy  of  the  gray  nuclei  on  the  tioor  of  the  tomi\ 
ventricle,  or  whether  it  is  a  diiferent  pathological  process.     Th 
diagnosis  must  in  this  case  depend  upon  the  most  accui-ate  ei 
amination  possible  of  the  course  and  development  of  the  disease 
and  a  careful  investigation  of  all,  and  especially  of  the  unusual 
symptoms. 

Tlie  manner  in  which  the  disease  commences  is  the  best  guid 
to  distinguish  it  from  embolism,  thrombosis,  and  hemorrhage 
the  medulla.  These  three  always  commence  acutely  and  suddenly, 
whereas  progressive  bulbar  paralysis  is  very  gradual.   The  paral- 
ysis is  frequently  partial,  limited  to,  or  predominant  on,  one  side 
An  apoplectic  attack,  violent  dizziness,  or  an  epileptoid  fit  ofte 
form  the  onset.   Besides,  these  diseases  have  no  progressive  char 
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icter,  but  rather  a  tendency  to  improve.  Nor  is  there  generally 
any  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  later  results  of  these  processes, 
such  as  hemiplegia  with  contractures,  absence  of  atrophy,  stabil- 
ity of  tlie  bulbar  symptoms. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  tuviors  which  compress  the  me- 
dulla is  of  more  importance,  as  their  course  is  usually  one  of 
slow  development.  Here  we  should  note  that  at  first  the  patient 
nearly  always  sulfers  fi*om  violent  headaches,  dizziness,  buzzing 
in  the  ears,  vomiting,  etc.  We  should  also  look  specially  for 
initial  symptoms  of  irritation  or  pamlysis  of  the  bulbar  nerve- 
roots,  especially  neuralgia  and  anjesthesia  in  the  trigeminus, 
demngements  of  liearing,  spasms  and  contractions  in  the  face 
and  tongue,  paralj^sis  of  the  abducens  and  facialis,  or  of  the 
tongue,  with  early  pronounced  degenerative  reaction  of  a  com- 
plete nature — all  this  is  the  more  important,  the  more  nnilatei-al 
the  symptoms  are.  When  the  compressing  body  is  situated 
anteriorly,  and  acts  on  the  bulbar  roots  of  both  sides,  it  is  often 
hardly  possible  to  dmw  a  distinction.  Early  paralysis  of  tho 
limbs  with  contractures  is  likewise  of  importance,  when  the 
tendon-reflex  is  increased  and  there  is  no  atrophy.  Then,  too, 
rept^ated  epileptic  attacks  sliould  he  noted,  attacks  of  fainting 
and  temporary  amaurosis,  and  finally  all  other  symptoms  which 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  neoplasm  within  the  skull  (ophthal- 
moscopic examination,  etc.). 

It  is  easy,  as  a  rule,  to  distinguish  bulbar  paralysis  from  a 
dipleffia  facialis  of  peripheral  origin.  The  diagnosis  may  be 
foundi^d  on  the  complete  paralysis  of  all  branches  of  the  facialis, 
inclusive  of  the  superior  ones,  as  well  as  on  the  intense  degenera- 
tive reaction  we  generally  find,  the  complete  immunity  of  the 
tongue,  nonual  deglutition,  and  the  eventual  ageusis  of  the  point 
of  the  tongue.  Nor  is  there  much  difficulty  with  a  diplegia  faci- 
alis of  cerebral  origin,  whicli  may  be  distinguished  by  the  simul- 
taneous pamlysis  of  the  extremities  and  perfectly  unimpaired 
electric  irritability,  and  also  by  the  manner  in  which  the  disease 
is  developed. 

We  should  not,  however,  foi^et,  when  dealing  with  symptoms 
even  of  bilateml  paralysis  of  the  bulbar  nerves,  that  all  the 
symptoms  of  labial,  lingual,  and  pharyngeal  paralysis  may  be 
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caused  by  lesimis  localized  more  centrally  in  the  hemispheres,' 
corpus  striatum,  internal  capsule,  etc.     In  such  cases  we  are  ad- 
vised by  Joffroy  to  observe  that  the  pamlyses  of  the  tongue 
palate,  lips,  and  pharynx  are  never  long  complete.     It  is  ala 
chamcteristic  tliat  they  arise  from  two  plainly  separate  unilateral^ 
aflfections,  and  there  is  frequently  a  preponderance  on  the  one 
side  or  other  ;  there  is  no  atrophy  ;  electrical  irritability  is  qnite 
normal,  and  there  is  no  reaction  of  degeneration  ;  reflex  action  re- 
mains unaltered,  or  maj^  be  increased;  the  extremities  are  like- 
wise paralyzed,  without  atmphy. 

We  may  mention,  tinally,  that  Jolly  in  a  case  of  extensive 
cerebral  sclerosis  '  saw  the  gradual  development  of  a  bulbar  par- 
alysis of  most  unmistakable  nature,  though  witliout  atrophy  of 
the  tongue,  and  at  the  autopsy  he  found  no  notable  pathologicaj^^ 
change  in  the  medulla,  especially  no  alteration  of  the  nuclei  i^\ 
the  iioar  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  This  case  teaches  us  that  a 
very  similar  set  of  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  a  lesion  in  the 
anterior  tmcts,  and  that  we  cannot  be  too  particular  in  making  a 
differential  diagnosis  to  note  every  symptom,  even  those  that 
seem  quite  insignilicant. 


Prognosis. 

In  all  the  well -observed  and  accurately  recorded  case^ 
genuine  bulbar  paralysis,  there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  recoverj/ 
and  but  seldom  a  halt  in  the  course,  or  a  transitory  improve- 
ment.    There  are,  indeed,  a  number  of  recorded  c^ses  in  whicli 
considerable  improvement  took  place,  and  even  some  cures ;  bul 
when  we  look  closely  at  these  records  we  see  that  they  are  no? 
cases  of  bulbar  paralysis  at  all,  or  else  very  doubtfnl  ones.    No 
typical,  genuine  case  has  yet  been  treated  with  lasting  success 
I  have  myself  treated  numbers  of  such  cases  without  success  ;  ill 
fact,  the  only  case  which  seemed  successful,  when  reviewed  mor 
accurately,  cannot  strictly  be  included,  although  it  had  certainlj 
very  strong  points  of  siniilarity  with  tlie  typical  form. 

With  our  present  knowledge  we  must,  accordingly,  term  tbfl 
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proffnosis  absolutely  fatal.  We  can  in  siicb  cases  propltesy  tlie 
patient's  death  within  a  few  years,  Benedikt's  assertion  that  the 
prognosis  of  *' progressive  paralysis  of  the  cerebral  nerves'*  is 
more  favorable  than  that  of  locomotor  ataxy,  progressive  muscu- 
lar atrophy,  etc.,  applies  very  well  to  a  series  of  diseases  which 
Benedikt  classifies  under  this  heading,  but  which  have  certainly 
notliing  to  do  with  progressive  bulbar  paralysis. 

In  some  cases  a  prognosis  may  be  formed  from  the  stage  of 
the  disease  and  its  principal  symptoms.  Intense  dysphagia  is, 
of  coui*se,  an  unfavomble  sign,  and  likewise  advanced  inanition, 
dyspno?a,  and  tits  of  suffocation.  lu  fact,  the  greater  tlie  respir- 
atory derangements,  the  nearer  is  the  end.  Duchenne  considered 
the  incapability  of  lateral  motion  of  the  jaw  (paml3^sis  of  the 
pterygoids)  as  a  prognostically  unfavorable  symptom,  as  in  that 
case  the  disease  is  in  the  proximity  of  the  nuclei  of  the  vagus, 
and  death  may  soon  be  expected. 


freatment. 

The  prognosis  w^e  have  just  given  speaks  for  the  bad  success 
of  every  treatment. 

However  J  it  would  be  quite  unjustifiable  to  renounce  every 
effort  to  cure  tiie  disease.  Perhaps  time  will  bring  ns  suital>le 
agents  and  methods.  Perhaps,  too,  when  taken  early,  the  disease 
is  more  tractable;  and  then  the  transitory  successes  that  are 
occasionally  attained  stimulate  us  to  further  therapeutic  efforts. 
Certainly  the  experience  we  have  gained  of  progressive  muscular 
atropiiy  is  not  exactly  encouraging. 

We  have  to  deal  with  a  chronic,  slowly  progressive  degenera- 
tion, which  comes  on  with  very  slight  symptoms  of  irritation  and 
without  any  evident  infiammational  process  or  growth  of  tissue, 
and  the  proximate  and  ultimate  causes  of  which  are  unknown  to 
us.  Accordiugly,  the  indication  is  to  improve  the  abnormal 
nourishment  of  the  nervous  sj^stem,  and  to  rouse  the  regenera- 
tive activity — in  a  word,  the  indication  is  ** alterative/' 

In  the  earliest  stages  we  should  apply  (according  to  the  ini- 
tial symptoms)  gentle  derivatives  at  regular  intervals  (Kuss- 
roaul),  bloody  and  dry  cupping,  vesicantia,   setons,  Priessnitz 
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bandages,  and  sliower-baths  (a  single  stream  of  water  should  b« J 
used  very  cautiously)* 

When  tbe  disease  has  developed  we  slionld,  above  all  thinga,J 
endeavor  to  ref/ulate  (he  diet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  irri 
tation  of  the  neiTuus  system.  The  patients  should,  if  po8siV»lfl 
give  np  their  work,  and  avoid  all  excitement,  and,  at  the  sara^ 
time,  take  plenty  of  wholesome  nourishment,  limiting  theniselv€ 
in  alcoholic  drinks,  and  tea  and  coffee.  Care  should  bo  tak« 
that  they  get  enough  sleep,  and  they  should  have  plenty  of  op 
air,  if  possible  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  mountains. 

We  may  combine  witli  this  any  course  of  treatment  whic 
tends  to  a  general  stimulation  of  nutrition,  and  produces  a  tor 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system.     In  this  respect  I  place  mc 
reliance  upon  a  cautious  hf/dropathic  treaimeTif,  which  mus 
however,  be  continued  for  a  long  time  and  with  great  regularUj 
But  with  aged  patients  this  is  not  very  feasible.     I  think  it  ad 
visable,  too,  in  suitable  cases,  to  try  the  effect  of  warm  satir 
and  chalybeate  springs,  though  I  should  decidedly  warn  anj 
body  against  hot  springs,  steam-baths,  or  mud-baths.     A  ver 
cautious  trial  of  a  hot  spring  (especially  in  the   mountaiL 
might  possibly  prove  of  service  to  old  and  decrepit  people. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  indication  is  eUrtrieUy,  whic 
promises  moi'e  than   any  other  method  tried.     Unfortunatelj 
however,  the  results  as  yet  obtained  are  similar  to  those  of  pro 
gressive  muscular  atrophy,  not  at  all  encouraging.     Benedikt*! 
reported  cures  are  certainly  very  brilliant,  but  they  plainly  relate 
to  other  forms  of  disease.    The  only  two  of  his  cases  which  r*  n^  i  v 
belong  to  this  class  remained  unaffected  by  his  treatment,    H  ►u. 
ever,  Benedikt's  publication  contains  many  encouraging  tht^n^f 
pcutical  remarks.    I  myself  effected  a  cure  with  gah%anisra  i^^ 
one  case  which  had  all  the  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralvsis,  hu^^ 
began  with  severe  pains  in  the  head  and  joints,  and,  besidejH 
exhibited  symptoms  of  dizziness  and  buzzing  in  the  ears,  so  that 
I  was  not  certain  of  my  diagnosis. 

The  most  effective  method  of  gal^ani^m  is  as  follows:  gab 
vanize  %vith  stabile  application  transversely  through  the  mastoid     , 
processes,  and  longitudinally  through  the  skull,  the  so-eallej^^ 
galvanism  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  (anode  on  the  nuchas,  and     > 
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catliude  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw) ;  and  then  induce  move- 
ments of  deglutition  (twelve  to  twenty  at  each  sitting) ;  besides 
this,  apply,  according  to  circumstances,  direct  galvanic  or  faradic 
currents  to  the  tongue,  lips,  and  palate* 

I  seize  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error  wliich  ha§  been  aUowed  to  run 
tbrougii  our  literature  for  several  years,  the  error  of  supposing  that  gahanie produce 
lion  of  the  7noDttnenti  of  d^gliUUion  is  due  to  irritation  of  the  bypoglossus.  It  is  quite 
incorrect,  for  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  current  which  sufiicei  to  pro^ 
duce  these  movements  is  by  far  too  weak  to  irritate  tlie  hypoglossus ;  aod  that  tlie 
movements,  too,  cannot  he  induced  by  a  single  contraction  of  the  tongue  (especially 
by  a  unilateral  contraction) ;  furtlier,  that  it  is  more  easily  effected  at  other  points 
than  the  point  of  irritation  of  the  hypoglossus;  and  that,  finaUy,  actual  direct  irri- 
tation of  the  hypoglossus^  though  accompanied  by  visible  contmction  of  thetougue, 
produces  no  movement  of  deglutition.  It  is  evidently  a  case  of  reflex  action,  arising 
from  the  sensible  nerves  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx ;  in  fact,  physiology  teaches  us 
that  irritation  of  the  laryngeus  8U]>erior  induces  reflex  dcglutitory  movemcnta.  If 
one  tri<.s  the  experiment  on  himself,  there  ig  immediately  a  sensation  produced  aa  if 
one  had  a  bolus  or  draught  of  water  in  the  throat,  and  this  is  irresistibly  followed 
by  a  movemeot  of  degiutition. 

Tlie  best  method  to  produce  it  b  to  place  the  auode  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
ttnd  then  run  the  cathode  rapidly  over  the  lateral  surface  of  the  larynx,  repeating 
this  after  shoit  pauses.  A  healtliy  man  requires  only  six  or  eight  cells,  but  for  bul- 
bar paralysis  the  current  must  often  be  much  stronger,  and  the  refiox  irritability  is 
easily  exhausted.  To  meet  tliis,  we  must  reverse  the  current,  instead  of  using  catho- 
dal clu^ure.  This  treatment  produces  some  improvement  in  deglutition  at  least  for 
a  short  time. 

The  electric  treatment  must  be  continued  for  a  very  consider- 
able titue,  witli  from  four  tu  s^nen  sittings  a  week.  The  duration 
of  a  sitting  slionld  not  exceed  four  or  six  minutes.  The  patients 
are  frequently  irritable  and  sensitive  to  a  galvanic  current,  so 
tbatgreiit  caution  must  be  taken  in  selecting  the  number  of  cells. 

Medicines  taken  internally  liave  never  produced  the  very 
faintest  ellect.  Still,  considering  their  success  in  other  chronic 
degenerdtions  of  the  central  nervous  system,  we  shall  always  be 
inclined  to  administer  nitrate  of  silver,  iodide  of  potassium, 
iodide  of  iron,  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  ergotine,  belladonna, 
and  preparations  of  iron  and  quinine,  etc.  We  wish  to  wai'n 
against  the  administration  of  strychnine  and  phosphurus. 

As  the  deraiiirement  of  deglutition  grows  worse,  the  impor- 
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tance  of  the  paUenCs  food  increases.  At  first  all  food  mast  be 
finely  divided,  and  very  carefully  cooked ;  it  mast  be  soft,  juicy, 
and  concentrated  nutriment.  At  the  same  time  we  should  noi 
forget  to  vary  it  suitably,  and  not  cause  distaste  from  monotony 
Minced  meat,  beefsteaks  of  the  same,  hashes,  russoles,  etc.,  be^t 
tea,  milk  and  eggs,  cocoa,  soups  of  revelenta  arabica,  and  pre- 
pared leguminosa,  etc,  form  a  basis  to  which  may  be  added  all 
kinds  of  soft  prepared  meats,  compotes,  and  vegetables.  Wine 
and  beer  should  only  be  taken  in  moderation. 

According  as  the  deglutitory  paralysis  grows  worse,  special 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  act  of  swallowing ;  help  must 
always  be  given,  and  none  but  easily  swallowed  victuals  be 
allowed-  Afterwards  all  particles  of  food  m\ist  be  removed  from 
the  pharynx,  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  underneath  it,  and  the 
mouth  carefully  washed  out. 

When  deglutition  becomes  impossible,  we  must  feed  the 
tient  through  a  flexible  tube ;  but  with  many  patients  this  is  re: 
dered  impossible  by  violent  fits  of  vomiting  and  suffocation. 
this  case  nothing  is  left  but  the  administration  of  nutritive  ene- 
nuita,  such  as  solution  of  pancreas,  milk  and  eggs,  bouUlonj^ 
wine,  etc.     But  patients  seldom  endure  this  long. 

When  the  only  indication  is  to  overcome  increasing  exhaus 
tion,  gastrotomy  and  introduction  of  food  tlirough  the  wound^ 
might  be  recura mended  as  a  ^'  dernier  ressort/'  We  might  hop 
by  tills  means,  to  prolong  the  patient's  life  for  a  short  time.  Bu 
if  there  are  tlireatening  signs  of  respimtory  paralysis,  the  opei 
ation  would  be  superfluous. 

Fauvel,  in  one  case,  proposed  and  performed  tracheotomy 
check  the  fits  of  suffocation  and  dyspnoDa*  If  the  patient  co 
stantly  wears  a  tube,  and  eventually  has  the  larynx  plugged  al 
every  meal  to  meet  these  choking  fits,  and  to  prevent  the  en 
trance  of  food -particles  into  the  trachea,  it  may  do  some  good. 

To  check  salivation,  Kayser  recommends  atropine  (subcntane- 
ous  dose,  ^  to  \  gr.  (0,0004-0.(X)l);  internally,  \  to  ^^  gr.  (0.0<Xi8- 
0,0012).  We  cannot  abstain  from  the  use  of  narcotics,  mor- 
phine, chloral,  etc.,  when,  towards  the  termination  of  his  disease,, 
the  patient  is  troubled  by  dyspnoea  and  sleeplessness. 

The  usual  analeptica  and  irritantia  may  be  administered  in 
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cases  of  general  weakness,  syncope,  etc.     To  close  the  tragic 
course  the  physician  might  well  think  of  euthanasia* 

6.  OtJter  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Medulla, 

SamtufUon,  K5nig»b.  med.  Jahrb,  I.  p,  03.  1850,  and  Berliner  klin.  Woch.  1868. 
No.  27,^/*  Wof^ner,  Ucaber  Ilinigcscbwabte.  Disa  Berlin,  1871»— Ct>m*7  and 
L^ine,  Caa  de  paralya.  gCiiGr,  apiu.  antfir.  subaTftjue  Buivi  d'autopaie.  Gaz,  m€d. 
de  P&ris.  1875.  No.  11. — Hatlt/pean ^  Bes  p^r&ly&ies  hulhsdres,  PariB.  1875. 

The  description  of  diseases  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  pathology  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
There  are  several  other  forms  of  disease,  some  occurring  as  part 
of  the  phenomena  of  more  extensive  diseases  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system,  and  some  which  occur  so  seldom  and  have  been 
recorded  so  badly  that  they  have  no  practical  value,  and  are, 
consequently,  hardly  worth  mention.  Probably  the  future  will 
throw  muc!i  liglit  upon  tliis  province,  so  that  this  chapter  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  refuge  for  those  diseases  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  to  which  no  place  has  been  yet  assigned  in 
our  nosography. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  still  very  small.  We  give  the 
following  extracts : 

Sclerotic  centres^  w^hich  are  usually  met  with  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  as  one  of  the  many  symptoms  of  mulfiple  cerebro- 
spinal sclerosis.  These  may  occur  typically  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes ;  they  are  oftenest  found  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
pressing  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  white  substance,  and  affect- 
ing the  bulbar  nuclei  in  varying  degree  ;  but  they  have  also  oc- 
casionally been  observed  in  the  p3^ramids,  olivary  and  restiform 
bodies,  and  in  the  formatio  reticularis.  Sometimes,  too,  they 
may  be  met  with  in  the  bulbar  nerves. 

The  microscopic  appearance  of  these  centres  is  quite  the  same 
as  any  other,  so  we  may  refer  to  the  description  on  p.  481.  The 
destruction  of  the  nervous  substance  proper  (neiTe- fibrils  and 
ganglionH'ells)  does  not  appear  at  all  so  complete  or  of  the  same 
kind,  as  in  bulbar  paralysis,  for  instance* 

The  symptoms  of  these  bulbar  centres  play  a  prominent  part 
in  multiple  sclerosis,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  special  connection 
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ADaromical  changes  in  the  mednlla  oeou;  toci^  usnally  as 
part  of  dementia  paraiyiica  (ehrunic  myelitis^  myeliiis  with  eor- 
poaoles  of  Glngi^  g>^y  degeneradon) ;  these  changiss,  howere 
constitute  only  a  rery  small  part  of  the  lesion,  which  exi 
OFer  the  whole  central  nerroas  systejn  in  this  disease.     It  is  \ 
qaedtioiiable,  and  not  at  all  probable,  that  the  freqnent  and 
cal  derangements  of  speech  are  dependent  upon  the  partictpatic 
of  the  mednlla.     However,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  discussion  heref^ 


When  poliomyelitis  anterior  snbacnta  assnmes  an  aaosBdil 
and  progressive  character,  the  process  in  the  spinal  cord  finally 
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ittacks  the  biilbus,  and  seems  to  sbow  a  special  tendency  to  set- 
tle in  the  gray  nuclei  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  But 
we  h^ve  no  derisive  patliologieal  facts  on  tliis  point.  If  we  may 
dmw^ont'lusions  from  Cornil  and  Lepine'S  interesting  case,  in 
wliich  unfortunately  the  exact  niieroscopical  exarninaHon  of  the 
medulla  is  not  recorded,  we  have  a  case  of  chronic  iiifiamma- 
tional  changes  with  secondary  destruction  of  the  ganglion-cells. 

When  Vi  progressire  inydilis  un  her  sails  finally  spreads  to 
the  medulla,  tbe  changes  are  prohalily  the  samej  viz.;  chronic 
myelitis  varying  in  extt^nt,  but  probably  not  contined  to  the  gray 
substance,  but  embracing  the  white  as  well ;  still  this  is  an  unde- 
cided question. 

But  the  bulbar  changes,  which  take  place  in  the  terminal 
stages  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  (and  also  in  the  course  of 
progressive  muscular  atrojyhy)  are,  as  we  have  already  iusisted, 
exactly  the  same  as  in  progressive  bulbar  paralysis. 

In  all  tliese  cases  the  infection  of  the  bulbus  is  indicated  by 
the  occurrence  of  bulbar  paralytic  symptoms,  which  gradually 
increase  till  iliny  assume  the  typical  form  of  progressive  bulbar 
paralysis — ^derangement  of  speech  and  deglutition,  and  paresis 
of  the  lips  and  ]>alate,  increase  or  decrease  of  saliva,  derange- 
ment of  respiration,  attacks  of  suffocation,  and  all  the  rest.  The 
appearance  of  the  symptoms  alwa^'s  betokens  the  last  stage  of 
the  disease  ;  the  prognosis  is  generally  \m^j  serious,  and  the  dis- 
ease can  seldom  be  checked  in  its  course. 


Among  the  diseases  that  are  well  confined  to  the  medulla  a 
dfJTffse  sclerofifs — chronic  myelitis  bulbi — has  occasionally  been 
observed,  sometimes  with  and  sometim<\s  without  simultaneous 
sclerosis  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.     But  details  are  wanting. 

It  is  hard  to  say,  from  J.  Wagner's  description,  whether  liis 
remarkable  case  (tumnr-like  bypprtropliy  and  toughness  of  the 
pons  and  the  whole  medulla,  more  especially  on  the  right  side) 
was  a  real  tumor  or  hypertrophic  sclerosis-  It  was  more  prob- 
ably a  genuine  neoplasm. 


ilBO  ETIB.— DISEASES  OF  TttB  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA. 

Samuelson  observed  one  case  of  circiimscript  bulbar  sclerosU, 
consisting  of  an  indurated  spot  in  the  lt*ft  half  of  the  pyramidal 
siibstanco  about  the  size  of  a  bean.     Microscopic  examiution  < 
proved  it  to  be  sclerosis  (fine  fibrils  of  connective  tissi]l^iiiritk| 
numerous  nuclei  and  separated  nerve-fibrils). 

In  this  case,  after  i*epeated  sensory  and  motor  derangement 
had  occurred,  sometimes  in  the  right  and  sometimes  in  the  lefj 
extremities,  he  observed  a  sudden  right -sided  hemiplegia  witl] 
apoplectiform  symptoms,  and  accompanied  l>y  troubles  of  deglu-^ 
tition  and  respiration,  and  slight  derangement  of  speech.  Tlii 
tongue  was  straight,  and  all  the  anterior  cerebml  nerves  unaf<j 
fected ;  retention  of  urine ;  feeling  of  a  hoop  around  the  head 
from  the  occiput  to  the  forehead;  sensibility  normal;  reflej 
action  increased.  Variations  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
recorded,  but  no  details  given. 

7.  TumfioTs  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata, — NeoplasTOida  in  its 

stance, 

Ahercromhie,  Diseflsei  of  the  Brnin.    1846.   p.  103. — Ollhier,  loc,  c!L    8.  Mit 

p.  514,   1837. — Lfivrat'Psrroton,  Caa  de  glycosurie  iK^trrmin^'  pur  unt«  tamcu 
coUolilo  renfermde  dans  le  4mc.  Tentric.  Tliiise.  Puns,  1859.    GiusL  Jiiliresf>e 
1859.    IV-    p.  254 — V.  RaeUinghnmtn^  SchridelverU'tzung,  DinbeU's,  Tumor  i 
4.  Ventrikel.    Virclu    Arch.  Bd.  ao.    p.  364.  l^U.^Moiler,  rirchms,  Ncubil 
dung  im  4.  Ventr.  mit.  Diftl*.  insip.    Virch*  Arcb.   Bd.  43»  p.  285.    1888.-17) 
fji<w,  Die  Kranklmften  GeschwUlstc.    L    pp.  1S3,  387.424;    FT.   pji.   119.194^ 
G64,  etc.    18(»3-65. — Ladam^,  SjmptomatoL  «.  Dia^ostik  d.  Himgpschwfllste. 
p,  48,  1865.— /mmerffkin/i,  lierL  klin.  Wodicntchr.   18G5.  p.  177.— JoA.  Endt- 
ten,  Zur  Casuialik  der  Tumoreu  des  VerlKaig.  Marks.    Pctersb.  mcd.  Zdttchr* 
1870*  L  p.  105.  —Edwards,  Tumour  in  the  McdulK  Oblong.  Brit  Med.  Journal* 
1870.   Fob.  5.— J".  Wagner,  tJel>er  Himgeschwnlste.   Dibs.   BerL  1871.— Bror- 
di/n.  Etudes  sur  hm  muliKL  du  l>ulbe  rhacb,  Gaj-  hebdom.  1^72,  No.  22.  p,854, 
— Garrod  and  Philpot,  PapiUomatou3  Tumour  in  tbt?  Fourth  Vcnir.  of  Brain*' 
Lancet  1873.  Mur.  1, —  Verrofi,  Etude  sur  les  tumeurs  du  4.  Tcntr.  Th^se.  Piris* 
1874* — IItiJii>pmu,  Dea  paralyjiies  bulbairea.  Paris,  187*^. —  niry>ani;  Stori*  din, 
d'un  cmo  di  turn  ore  d'un  pedunculo  ccrebellore.  Lo  Speriiuent  Ottobre.  187i 
(Virck-HirscU.  Jahresbet  for  1876.   II,   p.  111). 

Pathological  Anatomy^Casct. 

Neoplasiimta  in  the  medulla  oblongata  are  of  very  rare  occurs] 
rence.     Ladame  only  collected  nine  cases  altogether,  and  most ' 
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o!  these  were  not  actually  in  the  substance  of  the  medulla,  but 
only  in  its  vicinity,  in  the  cerebeliuni,  etc.,  and  only  secondarily 
connected  with  the  medulla* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  extremely  liard  to  distingnish  between 
tnmors  in  the  medulla  itself,  and  those  in  tlie  surroundings, 
which  press  upon  and  irritate  it.  Clinically  it  is  in  most  cases 
impossible,  as  experience  teaches  us  tliat  tumors,  for  instance, 
wliicli  grow  in  the  cavity  of  tlie  fourth  ventricle,  and  develop 
in  the  direction  of  the  tloor,  produce  exactly  the  same  sj-mptoms 
as  those  which  grow  in  the  floor  itself,  for  instance,  tumors  of 
the  ependyma.  And  as  far  as  the  symptoms  are  concerned,  it 
would  seem  a  priori  tliat  there  can  be  no  considerable  difiference 
whether  a  neoplasm  arises  in  the  gray  or  white  matter  of  the 
medulla  and  destroys  it  from  within  outward,  or  whether  a 
similar  one  penetrates  from  without,  dislocating  and  compressing 
it,  and  thus  causing  myelitis. 

Thus,  the  anatomical  and  clinical  appearances  of  the  two  are 
intimately  connected,  and  we  can  in  great  part  refer  to  what  has 
been  already  said  of  chronic  compression  through  neoplasmata. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  dmw  a  sharp  distindion,  since  n^ost 
of  the  recorded  cases  are  imperfect,  in  as  far  as  the  tumor  has 
seldom  been  limited  to  the  medulla,  but  has  genemlly  involved 
the  surrounding  corpp*  quadr.,  pons,  and  cerebellum  to  some 
extent. 

So  we  shall  merely  mention  what  tumors  occur  in  the  medulla, 
and  then  give  a  few  short  examples,  and  from  these  deduce  the 
symptoms*  For  the  future  the  cases  ought  to  be  more  accurately 
observed  and  recorded. 

Perhaps  the  most  fi-equent  form  in  the  medulla  is  tuhercU  ; 
they  may  be  of  any  size  up  to  the  dimensions  of  a  walnut,  especi- 
ally in  the  pons  portion  ;  there  is  uBually  but  one,  but  there  may 
be  several  small  ones.  The  surrounding  tissue  is  sometimes  quite 
intact,  sometimes  more  or  less  affected  (OUivier,  Erichsen,  Aber- 
crombie). 

Gliomata  and  gliO'Sareomafa  have  been  repeatedly  found 
(Virchow),  either  developed  from  the  ependyma  or  in  the  centre 
of  the  medulla  ;  their  size  and  position  vary. 

ilyxomata  appear  never  to  be  seen  except  on  the  choroid 
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plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
psammomata,  which  often  occur  there  also,  both  large  and  small 

Fibromata  have  been  discovered  in  many  cases  (Liouville^j 
Virchow,  Carpani),  occurring  in  sizes  up  to  a  bean,  and  grow  iug 
either  in  the  ependynia  or  in  the  medullary  substance. 

The  secondary  changes,  which  the  medulla  undergoes  in  suci 
cases,  have  not  been  much  investigated  ;  in  fact,  we  hare  bol 
very  scanty  records  of  the  naked-eye  appeamnces.    But  we  caal 
predicate,  almost  with  certainty,  that  softening  processes  oU^tlI 
occur,  and  sometimes  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tumor] 
itself,  and  tliat  further  the  lesion  is  often  complicated  by  apo- 
plexy and  thrombosis. 

But  in  general  the  tumor  involves  the  neighboring  parts  of| 
the  brain,  and  seldom  i-emains  confined  to  the  medulla  ;  thus  tb€ 
pons  is  usually,  the  cerebellum  frequently,  and  the  corpora  quad- 
rigeniina  occasionally  drawn  into  the  process.      This  of  course , 
has  a  great  effect  upon  the  symptoms. 

Intense  hydrocephulus  must  be  considered  one  of  the  mc 
frequent  secondary  changes  caused  by  tumors  in  the  medullaJ 
and  more  particularly  in  the  fourth  ventricle.     It  is  produced^ J 
on  the  one  hand,  by  compression  of  the  veins,  especially  uf  tt 
vena  magna  Galeui,  on  the  other  liand,  through  the  lunderance| 
to   the   return   of   tlie  cerebro- spinal  fluid   into   the   arachnoid 
spixce,  caused  by  (lie  tumor  filling  up  the  fourth  ventricle  and 
rendering  it  impassable. 

We  give  a  few  extracts  of  cases. 

OWiVitfr,  Caae  140:  Tm  tuh*TtUi  in  gnh»tanee  of  meduUa;  epilepsy  for  twclfB 
years ;  &n  aura  of  violent  singultus  before  every  attftck.  and  feeUng  of  globus  in  Uw 
throat. 

Briehsen  ;  Tubercle  the  size  of  an  almond,  covering  right  balf  of  bulbus  along 
why!e  length  of  fourth  ventricle,  and  extending  Bomewhat  to  the  left ;  right  corj^l 
restifornie  quite  destrt>ycd;    headache,  dizziness,  slight  dilation  of  pupils,  natt- 
sca ;  i>vmUing  and  ttinffuUui^  nplkmui^  an€B§ih<i§ia  of  the  right  *idt  of  the  fojc^  ;  paresis 
of  the  right  side  of  palate;  tongue  unaffected ;  finally,  paralysiB  of  the  blaflder 

Edwards:  FihrorrlM/ir  tn tnor  m  the  centre  of  the  medulla;  convergent 
bi&nms  (paralysis  of  abducena) ;  wmlneM  in  Ugn ;  diffieulty  in  mrnlhnring  ;  inf^m- 
prehfn9ihU  tp^erh  :  l^tcr,  tomUhg ;  hienipinf^ ;  complete  ulalia;  dysphagia;  ahdo- ^ 
nimid  respiration ;  parn lysis  of  sphincters  and  extremitiss.  H 

Virchow  (GeschwQlste.    IL  p.  1^4) :   Fihroui  hyperplada  iff  the  ^mi^ma  of 
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fourth  ventricle,  three  to  four  lines  thick,  reaeiiibr»ng  a  tumor.  Wound  on  head ; 
after  nine  years^  mentiiL  depression,  loss  of  memory,  fiizzinms,  htradaclie,  diplopia ; 
/requent  urination  (polyuria?);  later  on,  c<instaHt  vomiting  and  languor;  niove- 
inents  of  the  eyes  (?l,  pupils,  and  tongue  normal;  ftcuaibility  unaffected;  pulse  50  J 
finally,  derangtmetit  ^if  ^/w^cA,  stupidity,  etc 

LioumlU  (quoted  in  Ven on's  work,  p.  57) :  Small  Jibrmna  in  rpcndyma  in  left 
aide  of  calamus  scriptorius,  one  ctintimetrii  long  and  a  half  centimetre  broad*  The 
patient,  who  suffered  from  heart  and  kidney  disease,  luid  fflyeotturia  during  life. 

Ciirpani  :  Elliptical  Jiln*otna  in  the  pedu/wulus  e^rehetli^  near  the  pons,  size  of  a 
bean  ;  violent  pai/i  on  right  side  oj"  head  ;  impairment  of  vision  and  hearing  on  the 
right  9ids  ;  vomiting ;  atactic  gait ;  weakness  of  extremities  on  right  side ;  right- 
tuM  paraltfnia  fifahducens  and  facialis, 

J,  Wagner  :  Tavwr  occupying  the  right  half  of  ponB  and  Tnedulla^  covered  with 
email  prominences;  this  half  hypcrtrophicd  to  twice  or  four  times  normal  size  (very 
inaccurately  described).  Violent  hcttdache  and  dizziness ;  paralysis  of  the  riglit 
facialis,  abducens,  and  hypoglossus;  nasal  voico;  paresis  of  all  four  extremities; 
pain  in  back  of  neck;  hearing  impaired  on  right  ride;  finally,  derangement  of 
speech  and  asphyxia. 

EomoUe  (quoted  in  Verron's  work,  p.  54) :  Glioma  on  ike  floor  of  fourth  ventride^ 
probably  commencing  in  ependyma;  very  vascular ;  processes  extending  into  the 
corpora  quad r.,  optic  thai.,  and  left  hemisph.  of  cerebell.  Vomiting  ;  Hradache ; 
transitory  loss  of  consciousness;  amaurosis;  stagnation  papilla ;  parens  of  left  fad' 
ali9  ;  attacks  of  vertigo  ;  somnolence;  sudden  death. 

Mit$Jer-  VircJuytD  :  Large-eellM  glia$arcoma  of  ependyma^  pedunculated  ;  five 
centimetres  long,  occupying  tlie  whole  ventricle  ;  one  to  two  centimetres  in  diam- 
eter, causing  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  to  swell  out.  Vertigo  ;  romitlng  ;  racHng 
headftch^^  with  considerable  remissions  of  some  duration;  finally,  sudden  death 
[      with  iymptorns  of  mffffcation.     Diabetes  insipidus  in  last  few  years. 


Etiology. 
As  far  as  we  liave  any  knowledge  of  tlif^m,  tlie  causes  of  tu- 


mors in  the  medulla  are  exactly  the  same  as  of  any  others  in 
the  skull,  viz.  :  traumatic  influences,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  etc. 
So  we  merely  refer  to  Obernier's  article  in  Volume  XIL 


Symptoms. 

Frequently  tumors  of  the  mefluUa  cause  no  functional  de- 
rangement, and  are  only  discovered  ]>ost-mortem  ;  or  they  may 
remain  for  a  long  time  latent,  and  then  suddenly  in  a  few  hours 
or  days  cause  sudden  death  with  symptoms  of  suffocation. 
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Bntj  generally  speaking,  the  final  catastrophe  is  preceded  by 
suffering  of  some  duration.     We  need  only  give  a  short  eketchj 
of  the  general  symptomSj  which  display  numerous  points  of  sin 
larity  to  other  cerebral  tumors. 

Among  initial  symptoms  tlie  most  prominent  are  headache 
occurring  genemlly  in  separate  attacks,  reacliing  in  some  cases i 
frightful  intensity,  and  localized  iu  various  parts  of  the  head,  be 
generally  in  the  occiput  and  nuchus  ;  and  si?condly,  attacks 
dizziness^  and  frequent,  exhausting  vomiting.   Tinnitus  aurium 
singultus,  epileptic  Jits ^  are  of  rarer  occurrence  at  an  early  stag 
The  latter  form  a  very  important  symptom  ;  they  occur  either 
as  typical  fits  or  else  as  mere  epileptic  vertigo  or  petit  maL 

While  these  symptonis  remain,  and  often  grow  worse,  a  nura* 
ber  of  others  make  their  appearance,  which  are  calcnlaied  to  turn 
our  attention  to  the  bulbus  as  the  seat  of  the  lesion.     These  col 
sist  of  paralytic  symptoms  in  the  /acialis^  hypoglossus^  at 
ahducens  /  and  we  see  derangements  qf  speech  and  deglu/ifion 
with  paresis  of  the  palate  and  a  nasal  tone  of  voice,  frequently, 
too,  hoarseness  and*  aphania.     Besides  these  symptoms,  ther 
may  be   more  or  less  extensive  paralysis  of  the  eMremitieA 
either  unilatenil   or  bilateral  paresis,  with   or  without  contr 
tures.     It  is  very  characteristic  wlien  we  see  a  hemiplegia  aUe 
nating  with  jxtrnlysls  of  the  facialis,  abducene,  or  liypoglossua 

We  frequently  meet  with  derangement  of  co-ordination^ 
minding  us  of  ataxia,  but  usually  partaking  more  of  the  chai 
acter  of  the  uncertain  gait  belonging  to  cerebellar  diseases — this 
is  especially  the  case  with  tumors  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Derangements  of  sensibility  are  less  marked.     They  gener-^j 
ally  consist  of  pain  in  the  nuchus,  back,  and  extremities,  poi^^f 
festhesia  in  two  similar  regions,  occasionally  anaesthesia  in  the 
trunk  or  extremities.     On   tlie  other  hand,  anaesthesia  of  one^ 
or  both  sides  of  the  face  is  a  very  important  symptom.     R 
action  is  often  increased. 

Special  local  importance  attaches  to  finnitus  and  deafnes^ 
whilst  amblyopia  and  amaurosis  (founded  on  the  stagnatifi 
papilla  recognized  with  the  ophthalmoscope)  are  almost  constan 
accompaniments  of  every  kind  of  tumor  within  the  cerebral 
cavity. 
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Ijoasioiiallj  psychical  derangem^cnU  hare  been  obsenred, 
mtch  aa  loss  of  intelligence  and  memory,  depression,  elc.^  but 
tMs  is  rather  rare. 

Si>ecial  importance  attaches  to  a  canstamt  and  loHingwmtl' 
niff*  violent  and  lasting  singultus,  tkw^  frequently  occurHifff  epi- 
ieptaid  conrulsions^  and  attacks  of  transitory  luiconscionsness. 
61  jeosaria  and  polyuria,  which  have  been  often  observed  (espe* 
cially  in  cases  of  tumor  of  the  fourth  ventricleX  ^^^  probably 
will  be  still  oft^ner  seen  when  looked  for,  deserve  particular 
notice. 

The  course  ot  the  disease  is  probably  fatal  in  every  case.  Still 
considerable  variations,  and  remissions  and  cessations  of  growth 
for  long  periods  maj"  occur,  and  thus  the  disease  raaj^  extend 
over  a  number  of  years*  Usually,  however,  the  coarse  is  an  unin- 
terrupted one.  The  headaches  and  jmralytic  symptoms  grow 
worse,  vomiting  becomes  incessant,  hiccuping  is  a  source  of  per- 
petual annoyance,  the  epileptic  attacks  occur  more  frequently^ 
consciousness  gi'ows  clouded,  and  then  come  deliria,  and  after- 
wards coma,  and  usually  life  terminates  with  increased  respira- 
tory derangement  in  an  attack  of  suflfocation.  Death  is  generally 
rather  sudden. 

Very  little  certainty  as  regards  (lie  symptoms  f^  special  local- 
isation in  the  medulla  can  be  derived  from  tlie  few  cases  on 
record.  In  general,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  making  a 
probable  diagnosis  of  a  tumor  in  the  medulla  from  the  genenil 
symptoms  of  a  tumor  in  the  brain,  and  the  special  symptoms  of 
bulbar  paralysis.  We  can  seldom  estimate  it^  size^  or  attempt 
to  lo<mlize  it  more  accurately.  Still  this  must  always  be  the  aim 
of  our  diagnostic  endeavoi-s,  and  we  possn^ss  oven  at  pivsent  a  ft»w 
**  points  de  depart." 

The  most  reliable  points  are,  that  tumors  in  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  tJi^  medulla,  especially  in  the  pyramhlik  pinxlnce  unl<  or 
bilateral  paralysis,  with  contractures  and  incrf^^itHl  tendon-reflex, 
sometimes  also  paralysis  of  the  hhulder,  while  ^kmsibility  remains 
unimpaired  ;  and  then,  besides,  we  may  havt^  tho  differtMit  symp- 
toms of  bulbar  paralysis. 

Tumms  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  rrntricte^OTk  the  otlierhand, 
produce  no  marked  paralysis,  and  usiiinUy  no  considerable  do- 
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olivary  bodies  and  reticular  formation^  except  t 
toms  of  a  cerebral  tumor  and  the  special  ones  of 

Diagnosis. 

When  the  general  symptoms  of  a  tumor  in  1 
headache,  dizziness,  vomiting,  stagnation  papill 
gence,  etc.)  are  accompanied  by  signs  of  loc 
pamlysis,  pointing  more  or  less  definitely  tc 
medulla,  and  when,  in  addition,  we  have  quite 
ing,  continuous  singultus,  and  glycosuria  or 
then  enabled  to  diagnose  a  neoplasm  growing 
with  some  certainty.  But  to  insure  against  ras 
hold  in  mind  the  great  difficulty  and  uncerta 
diagnoses. 

As  regards  the  distinction  of  these  tumors  frc 
in  other  parts  of  the  brain,  we  refer  the  read 
exhaustive  treatise.   We  shall  merely  call  attent 
difficulties  of  distinction  from  cerebellar  tnraor- 
one  hand,  tumors  of  the  medulla  often  grow 
lum,  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  cerebellar 
irritative  and  compressive  effect  upon  the 
cases  it  is  simply  impossible  to  draw  a  di>' 
acknowledge  both  parts  as  affected. 
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troubles  of  hearing,  glycosiiiia,  ambl3^opia,  and  stagnation 
papilla,  epileptic  convulsionSj  etc.,  seldom  or  never  occur  in  pro- 
gressive bulbar  paralysis. 

It  is  a  far  more  dilGcult  task,  or  perhaps  au  impossibiUty,  to 
distinguish  between  tumors  in  the  snbdance  tyf  the  medulla  and 
those  that  compress  it  chronically  from  without.  When  unaided 
by  etiological  circumstances,  we  must  have  recoui^e  alone  to 
symptoms  of  disease  in  the  nerve-roots  (signs  of  im  tat  ion  and 
paralysis  in  the  trigeminus,  facialis,  hj^poglossus,  vagus,  etc.)  in 
order  to  form  a  probable  diagnosis,  that  the  tumor  is  compres- 
sing the  inedulhi  from  without,  and  is  not  growing  in  its  sub- 
stance. 

Prognosis. 

Like  all  other  cerebral  tumors,  those  of  the  medulla,  with  few 
exceptions  (gummata,  etc.)  are  quite  hoi>eless,  and  are,  in  fact, 
worse  tliiui  the  others  in  so  far  as  an  extremely  small-sized  tumor 
suffices  to  produce  the  most  grave  consequences  in  this  vital 
organ. 

Though  the  growfcli  may  cease  for  some  time,  and  striking 
remissions  are  recorded,  still,  when  once  the  diagnosis  is  certain, 
we  should  give  a  very  guarded  prognosis.  The  few,  though  un- 
doubted cases  in  which  the  fully  developed  symptoms  of  a  cere- 
bral tumor  are  recorded  to  have  completely  disappeared,  cannot 
be  allowed  much  weight. 

Treatment 

Treatment  is  in  tliis  case  just  as  hopeless  as  in  all  other  cases 
of  cerebral  tumor,  unless  it  be  a  syphilitic  gumma.  To  avoid 
repetition,  we  again  refer  the  reader  to  Obernier's  article.  The 
physician  must,  as  a  rule,  confine  himself  to  a  symptomatic 
treatment  after  he  has  exhausted  all  the  usual  agerts  supposed 
to  act  upon  neoplasmata. 
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Bladder,  affections  of.  In  diseases  of  the  spinal  oord, 
12^  131 ;  in  acute  bulbar  myeUtis,  9a3 ;  in  chronic 
spinal  meningitis,  257 ;  in  ooncusslon  of  the  spi- 
nal oord,  340 ;  in  inflammation  of  the  spinal  dura 
mntor.  224 ;  in  hemiplegia  et  hemiparaplcgla  spi- 
naliH.  653;  in  meningeal  hemorrhage,  213;  in 
multiple  sclerosis,  483, 486,  603 ;  In  myeliUs,  403, 
400,  483,  489 ;  in  myelomalacia,  471 ;  in  panUysis 
ascondcns  acuta,  740;  in  poliomyelitis  anterior 
acuta,  682,  609,  700 ;  in  slow  compression  of  the 
cord,  329,  834 ;  in  spinal  apoplexy,  297 ;  in  spinal 
nervous  weakness,  874 ;  in  tabes  dorsalis,  540, 
548.  584;  in  tumors  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
255;  in  tumors  of  the  spinal  membranes,  272; 
in  wounds  of  theepinal  oord,  811, 819;  in  etiology 
of  diseases  of  the  spinal  oord,  164 ;  innerration 
for  evacuation  of.  54. 
Blisters  in  acute  spinal  meningitis,  240 ;  in  chronic 
spinal  meningitis,  261 ;  in  ooncuasitA  of  the  spi- 


nal cord,  856 ;  in  i 
aHcendcns  acuta,  1 
raiytiiK,  94-);  In  sl< 
oord,  'US ;  in  spina 

Blood,  affections  of,  in 
nal  cord,  28J. 

Blood-lotting  in  diseas 
acute  spinal  menii 
meningitis,  200 ;  it 
856 ;  in  hemorrhagi 
in  hypcnemia  of 
meningeal  hemorrl 
paral^-His  asoenden 
anterior  acuta,  7i 
chronica,  731;  in 
943 ;  in  spinal  apo] 
868 ;  in  wmmds  of 

Blood-vessels,  changes 
in  myclitiis  398,  48 
the  medulla  oblon 
medulla  oblongata, 

Blum,  688. 

Bocning,  519. 

Boll.  19.  21,  22,  25,  26, 

Bonos,  offec^ons  of,  in 
in  multiple  sderosl 
acuta,  680, 608 ;  in 
of  injuries  of  the  n 

Bonctun,  517. 

Bonnofoy,  907. 

Bouchonl,  265,  638,  6C 
774,  776,  778,  894. 

BoutrhcToau,  222. 

Bouchut,  284. 

Bouillaud,  518. 

Bourdon,  519.  560,  891, 

BourneviUe,  298,  478, 4 

Brain,  affections  of,  1 
144;  in  multiple  i 
in  poliomyelitis  an 
secondary  degener 

Bmun,  26*2,  261. 

Brewhi^  .'X)l. 

Brodie,  12S,  180,  814. 

Brown,  «68. 

Brown-R^uard.  86,  8( 
86,  89,  96,  100,  Id 
107,  204.  215,  261, 
886,  423,  426,  459, 
660,  661, 666,  666,  i 

Bmbergcr,  258. 

Brttckenau,  baths  of, 
170,171. 

TonBrnnn,  796L 

V.  Bmai^  912. 

Buuliwya,  4TI,  4St*  60 


iTn>Ex. 
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BoltMtf  iViiiiljBiii,  Aeute,  900« 
Evrekhvxlfc.  73,  IH  lU^t  Uft,  117. 
BmtTsi,  GGO, 
Bunch,  180. 
Baxsanl,  IM* 

Cai^uiaji  b«in  tn  dlieiucfl  of  the  fplnal  cord,  1B9, 
CSuaphor  in  concuMioii  of  tho  ipiniii  corUi,  ^^fl ;  In 

puftljfit  Atcenden*  acuU,  747 ;  polnoDiiiif  by,  In 

•tttology  of  splfiAt  paralyiUf  S18^ 
Ourbon,  inlphldc  of,  poiiotLiog  b/^  tn  otlology  <if  qihud 

IMraJyaK  »!&. 
Gbrlxnilc  oacidcii  poUnolnf  bj.  Id  etloloQr  of  qriniJ  p«* 

OixctnoinA  of  the  SpUii.1  Conl^  751. 

Ckretnotnm  of  the  Splnftl  HenibraiiM,  9nS. 

CtttllAc  roovemoou,  cshUpm  for^  In  th«  mcdiolla  obixm- 

Ouies  of  fcrtcbrft  In  etlolagj  of  omtiliigeAl  homar- 

OwT^,  M«r.,  510,  524,  fiSQ,  DffT. 
Caiil«r,  615. 

Caihartics  jiQ  mcutc  apLiml  menttiKltln,  S49;  In  chronic 
■plnal  tnralBgitlK,  SWJ ;  in  h>per»mU  of  th«  tpl- 
llM  mailiuTN,  ^ti ;  la  myelltlis  423 ;  In  paUomy- 
I  ftnterior  ftcuta,  707 ;  In  uplnvil  aiKjplexy,  305. 
T,  Acttul^  In  myclitlj^  424 ;  in  nlow  comprowiun 
of  th«  oord.  848. 


Cbaroot,  45,  m  08,  90,  100,  101,  tm,  109, 1]5»  lin, 
lis,  119,  131,  lisa,  IH  IIOh  197,  ISO,  138,  HI,  221, 
Stt.  2ei,  S^a,  900,  988,  tm,  «».  ft)l,  Stt,  838,  897, 
«»,  888,  8S7,  N1,  843,  880.  IMT?.  405,  485,  49ft,  487, 
441,  478, 479,  47«,  48^,  4H  4&1«  498,  494,  4W^  49S^ 
»)0,  601,  60Z,  CUO,  5<H\  M9,  519.  638,  587,  688,  Mil, 
B50,  680,  586,  5^,  5»l,  SHO,  601,  6H  014,  811,  6S9, 
an,  69-1.  6J5v  687,  IMO.  641,  ^40,  558,  OQK,  678;  677, 
7»,  761,  758,  781,  Tnt  778^  Ti7,  7«8^  Slut  «T,  Wl, 
913, 1114,  998^  Stt5,»aa,  087. 

Chana*li!r,  786i. 

Childbed  In  <<tl«>logy  of  tnman  of  th«  ftplnal  mem- 
brAncft,  268. 

Chill  in  ttcato  tpinnl  menln^tU,  985;  in  niyeUiU, 
409 ,  In  tpljiAl  ■poplexy,  tXt ;  in  turaon  of  th« 
tpinml  memhffftnM^  979, 

Chkmd  hyilrvtc  in  acute  i|>lii^  menlngltlfl,  9S0, 

(}1alatofarm  In  i«uUs  *pIdm1  mmltkgltM^  950  ;  In  myeU- 
tk.40. 

Obokra  in  etiology  of  multiple  tdwoik,  476. 

Ohooppe,  801 

Clmnlc  uul  Sabaente  InflnnuAAtlon  of  the  Ony  An- 
Icrior  Oolumnii,  719. 

ClirooJo  AUophio  Spitu]  Fuulyaii,  719, 


ChronlQ  TnuunAtlc  Lenloa  of  the  Cord,  810. 

OhToatvlc  474,  475,  saO^  760,  751. 

GlicuLiiUoa,  dlAtnrbuicei  of.  In  dlaeiiMs  of  the  Rplnml 
cord,  140 ;  In  manim  bolbftr  myolltU,  903 ;  In  *cnto 
8pm«a  menlnffiUi,  986 ;  In  AntBuil*  of  tho  mcHliillA 
oblongMA.  880;  bft  hetaorrh>««  In  tb*  medtiUa 
oblongAtft,  931 7  In  m^f^lltia,  419,  447 ;  Ln  profiras. 
«lvA  bulbai  pamiyBl^  917,  995;  In  tubes  donalU, 
SeO;  in  ctlologsr  of  dlieMm  of  ttka  ^pinMt  oo(rd, 
169 ;  of  hypensmla  and  bemoiriuiCB  In  tha  ma- 
dulla  oblongata,  SCS0 ;  of  n^yeUtla^  4981 

Cljirke,  LockbMt,  80,  116,  HA,  886,  51^  685,  666,  873, 
B41,  mS,  924. 

Cl4!nieni,  104,  946,  86S. 

CUnukte  in  dinaaea  of  the  splnnl  cord,  175 ;  In  mjdl* 
tl»,  496,  464;  in  apUud  nerfon*  woaknesi,  881. 

Ood'llTer  oil  In  oaDcnarfoD  of  the  spinal  oati^  8C(7;  la 
my«llt;yh  486 ;  In  puUomyelltla  anterior  acuta,  TlU ; 
in  alow  oomproMkn  of  the  oord,  541;  In  vpinal  ir- 
ritatlont  &n;  la  tnbe«  donalk,  618. 

Coffoo  in  paralyEii  aaoendeaa  acota,  747. 

Oohnbdm,  110- 

Oold,  applk&tion  of,  tn  dbeaaaa  of  the  cplnal  oord, 
109 ;  In  acute  «pinal  menlnffltiii,  SItf ;  in  hypenu* 
mja  of  thu  ipiaal  menlngta,  908;  In  m^nlniieal 
hcmoTThftg[<%  916;  In  myelitia,  42il;  In  par^j^i 
asucuaenn  acuta,  746 ;  In  cplnal  apoplexy,  804 ;  in 
BplniU  Initallon,  30S;  in  wonnda  of  the  aplnal 
oord,  818;  exposure  to,  In  etlolosy  of  dlMates  of 
the  »pinitl  cord,  151 ;  of  auute  Aplnal  menlngttla, 
220;  of  chrtLtnic  spinal  mnnlnirltlB,  Sfii:  of  hyper> 
a'mla  of  the  eplDal  menlngea,  901 ;  of  {nfUniina* 
tion  of  the  spinal  dura  mater,  999 ;  of  mtiltiple 
iclmMLs  470 ;  of  myeUtift,  388,  4)37 ;  of  pamlyitLa 
aacendent  acuta,  785;  of  poHomyeUtli  anterior 
acuta,  omi,  708 ;  in  poliomyeUtli  anterior  chronloa, 
71 4 ;  of  proenrmlTe  bulbar  pamlyaU,  000 ;  of  spa*' 
modio  nplnal  paniyila,  085 ;  of  cpinal  Irritation, 
8O0;  of  tabes  donalis,  695;  of  tuoKna  of  ttao 
Bpioal  membtmnea,  966. 

Oologneae,  799, 

Coimmt)do  Medullie  Splnallf.  341. 

C!ompre««lon  In  etiology  of  mye'litU^  8S0.  438 ;  of  myo' 
lomalacia,  469. 

Oonoujaion  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  844. 

Ooaooaalon  of  spinal  con]  In  dloloiry  of  myeUtla,  498. 

OonluTn  in  diacaaeii  of  the  fiplnal  cord,  tSVi. 

Connective  UMue,  chanites  In,  In  Enyelltii^  SOS,  483. 

Convnlijona  In  acnte  splnnl  menlnirltia,  949 ;  In  beinnr^ 
rhae:e  tn  the  mcduUu  oblongata.  879 ;  in  myelitic, 
412;  in  pollomyelitlii  anterior  acuta,  681,  686;  !• 
tumoT«  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  054. 

Cooper,  A.,  910. 

Qopaiba,  poiaotiinff  by,  tn  etioloKy  of  sptnal  pandyaLa^ 
818, 

Oofd,  Spinal,  Anatomy  of,  7. 
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Ootnfl,  WR.  «ra.7iav  718^  73S.  laev,  75fl^  TM,  WO. 
CiAurh  111  dlflcum  or  Ihe  BpliiAl  oonl,  l-lat;  In  KpliuJ 

ijTitftttoii,  ana. 

Ooiiijon,  888,  8IL 

Omnel,  IIMSk 

CrartrUWer.  70,  75,  ««,  »T,  JB8»  SfTO,  ««*,  41S,  517, 

TSa 
Cudown,  watcnt  of,  in  diwam  of  tike  wfAnai  oofd,  1(M) ; 

In  concQiiidaii  of  the  flpfiukl  oonS,  86T. 
CjMminK%  280. 
CoppUii;  in  myellii^  4fi9  ;  In  profrmwtTQ  bttltaw  p«ml- 

jilfl,  \m  \  in  UbM  dorntK  (309. 
Cnmrs  in  dUiauic*  of  the  tpiinal  oorl,  160. 
Cuvlpt,  733,  743. 

C>oI^  &0»  85.  W,  S7,  en.  BH  M»i  M7,  BT^  590,  6«, 
G>  sticcrciu  oeUiiJoaD  la  the  tptnid  membrBniH,  SINL 
Cyctitia,  trcAlnwnit  of,  m  diieMei  of  tbiQ  i|)lii«l  copA^ 

108. 

Damaichi^o,  1]5|  60G^  071,  OIS.  677. 

Dfrchcry,  9a(»,  D8(}. 

DcfecftUou,  diaturbaiioei  of,  In  dlMuei  of  the  qpliial 
conl,  138. 

Belloraiitic^  of  tbo  Bpfn*!  Cori,  770. 

Bagenerfttioo,  Ormj,  of  the  PostoTlor  Cotnmnis,  518. 

Ikglutitlou,  centre  for,  In  the  medutln  oblong&tji^  MXt ; 
dtwturbanctu  of,  In  dlaenBia  ot  th«  ■ptn&l  ouril,  143 ; 
In  ftoute  buttwr  mycUtia,  903;  In  anipmiA  of  the 
micxlnllft  vIoloQ^lA,  8!-0 ;  in  hemorrhftge  In  the 
tncduIlA  oblongvitii,  SR% :  In  royoUtl%  41t ;  In  pa- 
nlyaU  a4Ccndtfnfl  ftcutA,  742 ;  in  ptngteMive  bultuu- 
pmnlysK  mi;  In  4ow  romprmlaa  of  tb«  conl, 
887;  In  tkbca  doraallB^  ISSH. 

D«J(sn.80. 

BAjerinc  086,  074  878^  TH  "rao,  787,  741. 

DdftmwTP.  1%.  MO,  sen. 

Bcntitlon  In  idolog^  of  meuU  itplnal  menlncritii,  S31 ; 
of  poUomyelIti*  anterior  mrntA,  <$i9. 

DcrlvfttlvM  1a  dlMauiea  of  the  BiJlnal  cord,  ISO;  in 
■cute  w^Asul  mentngltlfl,  949;  In  chronic  «plnft] 
aonlngltli,  300;  In  hypencnilii  of  the  cpinid 
neolngea,  107 ;  In  mf  elid<^  4i9,  4AS ;  in  jwliomyo^ 
UtU Miterioriumti,  707;  in  poll omyeli tin  anterior 
chn)nl<»,  75!  ;  In  proi^reaBive  balbar  ponUj-sK 
^13 ;  In  Alotr  compreaslan  of  the  cord.  S4-^ ;  in 
■ploal  InitAtion,  803 ;  in  Inboi  domnU^  6U9 ;  In 
tanifOn  of  the  spinal  nmnbnuiei,  S70 ;  la  w<»uidi 
of  the  rplnnt  cord,  818. 

Desnon,  8Ti- 

DUirnofti*.    See  Blttorcnt  l>ii«ucs. 

Diaphoretics  In  myelitifi,  43iL 

Diet  in  dbiea«e«  of  the  >p(nal  oord,  I  St:  in  chronic 
spinal  menlnffiiii,  SOI ;  in  myelitlt,  42S,  457,  454 ; 
In  poUomjrelltla  anterior  acnta,  7UU  ;  in  pfoffree> 


Hive  bnlhar  paraljvia,  {M4 ;  tntlowc 

the  ocmK  ^Hi  t  in  flpima  Irrttatton, 

luTvooB  wcaUtneMi  OBI* ;  In  lab^  dr/r*»Jis  Wi 
Digestion,  diBtnrbaiioe»  of^  Is  t!lise«*c*  of  dbr  i^ 

cord,  133 ;  in  m>>elitK  414 ;   lu  tpioMl  i 

wealcneH,  374. 
DtCMttve  trart,  innenratlna  of.  SL 
Digital b  iniv^nal Apoplexy,  «& 
Diphtheria  in  etiuluey  of  p*mljiU  i 

79$ ;  of  tabca  dntttUa,  OSS; 
Diptoniyella,  7B1« 
Dlttnior,  80,  17V,  80L 
Diuretics  In  chronic  ifrfnfll  laeidiigftf*,  Wl ;  In  aiys- 

litiN4SS. 
Dribtir^,  tmtht  of,  In  dl«*ses  of  tbc  spinal  oocd,  1% 

171.  ~ 

DnbcuDAld.  IIS. 
DnDolv  60, 109,  13$. 

DadiCRtie,  Oa  105,  ]10,  885,  47S,  51ft,  Sit,  i 

085,  evT.  Mei  osa,  Mfi,  mn,  ?(^  7]u,  Tia,  i 

e04.  flOG,  ;K1U,  MQ,  USU,  ttO,  805,  iM8L 
Duthenms  jiin.,  OOH,  OQAn 
Dnjardin  BcAixttftrts.  8^5,  885,  890^  401,  415^ 

577. 
Dumdnfl,  108,  610.  005. 
DureU  t^.  977,  881,  OftC 
DttsQonU  2^ 
Dutniit,872. 

Eab  symptoms  in  d(naflBB«t  tlM  t^imX  «ofd,  1<l:  In 
aniemin  of  the  medulla  oMongmhii  gpQ ;  taill«»^ 
rhase  In  the  mednlla  obloQe*<>i  •***  ^  maUti^ 
MlerosiK,  500;  In  pmgMtfiry  ^aRnr  ptfipih 
089 ;  In  tabea  dorsaliA,  581  ,*  tn  Idttocaol  StelV 
dulta  oMonssta,  954. 

Bbtteln.  474,  475,  408,  4M,  001,  OOi  S88L 

Eehinooocctia  In  the  Spiail  Ma 

Eck,6l5. 

Eckhai^l,  fiO,  58,  50,  180,  137. 

EhrllnB,  3S8. 

EtGhhont,  45,  65,  SI5,  745.  708.  flSO. 

EUaen.  bathe  of,  In  dlsMM  of  Uke  I 

Eisenlohr,  740. 

EUenmann*  510,  tHOm 

ElseoaehiU,  750. 

Klectridty  In  diiwees  of  t^  epinal  «ora«  ITS;  tn  uw^ 
mia  of  the  spinal  oord,  S90 ;  In  <ftimnJe  ^foid 
meningitis,  901 ;  in  oonotusiuii  of  the  sfAml  (sfd, 
830;  In  bcmarTbaBe  la  tlie 
^5 ;  In  h  jpenemla  of  Uie  t 
In  inOamnmtion  of  the  wptamX  dv* 
in  menlngra]  hemorrluigo,  Old ;  Is  mlhlple  t^ 
rwifv  519 ;  in  rajelltie,  491.  -ttO,  dfil :  la  iMnlf* 
asocni)enHacnu,746;  ta  ifefMtgte  deVMidMt « 
idea,  Sa%;  In  poliopyelltle  astertor  MU«s  Mi 
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In  poHomyelltts  uitcrtor  chmnlcn,  TBI;  in  pro- 
frMdvtt  bulbu  p«Taly«d6,  Mi ;  in  aoooodMy  de- 
feocntloQfl  of  the  Rplnj^l  eorrt,  778 ;  tn  riovc  com- 
ftreMion  of  this  cortl.  343 ;  In  npftjimodlc  ffttnol 
fwrnlyiti,  <M5 ;  in  ipfoal  ftpoplexj,  906 ;  In  qriiml 
brltJktlun,  9G8 ;  in  spinal  ia«rv(ni8  wcaknea^  881 ; 
In  tabca  dors«llA,  619. 

Ektiir,  b«ih«  of,  in  aiwnaesor  the  afrlnal  cord,  171 « 
KmMintion  In  hemiplegia  et  bcoiipumplegla  ipLoalii, 

063, 
Smboll  and  Throtnhl  i&  Aztertei  of  the  MtdnOji  Ob- 

Bmbirtiin  in  edolony  of  m  julomali&dii,  4<J8. 

EaUi  initin-%  or,  tu  [n]rcl}ti&,  423. 

£nchio>udr<JTna  of  the  Spinftl  Bfembruioa)  9GS, 

Btmctkini,  a«,  as,  1791  388^  410. 

aii««Mr,  474.  4881,  4«a,  49Qv  fiOS,  fiOa.  C04,  soft. 

Kplt«i>tIo  Mtsuraa  la  dtnatet  of  the  fpinoJ  conl,  lOi ; 
In  itow  oompcMiion  of  the  oord«  S37. 

Brdnianii,  SSI,  did  030. 

Kr«ctlon  of  p^nlt  and  ejactd&tloa,  Innervation  for,  EH. 

Ersot  in  dlioaMs  of  the  «piDal  cord,  ISii ;  In  conrtu- 
sIoD  ol  tb«  ipioal  oord,  356 ;  in  hTpcnvinia  of  the 
■ptna)  menlnffoi,  SK)8;  In  nM^nintreol  heinorrhagi?, 
216;  in  ni)  etitijs,  433,461;  in  iwltoTnycUtls  ante- 
rior acuta,  7U7 ;  In  ptjUomyelltJA  anterior  Ghrontca, 
TU;  Id  pfograwive  hatbar  para)]r«i«i  945 1  In  Hpl 
na]  ap«>p1cxy,  305 ;  in  tab««  dorsaUa^  615 ;  In 
wonndB  of  the  fpifud  card,  «18 ;  poisoning  by,  in 
atiotogy  of  frplnAl  paralyili,  S18. 
.  848,  863.  355,  UG6,  357,  tl51. 
nmeyer^  Gift. 

&«h«r,  8Q!». 

S«|iilrol,  fBR,  9T8. 

Ether  in  oooetUBlon  of  the  spinal  oord,  ASfl^ 

Btioioity.    See  l>tfreTcnt  Difloaaes. 

Enlonburi^,  110,  914. 

Baanthemata^  acute,  in  etlotosT  of  dlHcaaes  of  the  >pf - 
nal  cord,  153 ;  of  myclIlEB,  '390 ;  dinppeariinoe  of, 
ill  etiolof^  of  acnte  spinal  RienlngftUi,  831  > 

,  phydcal,  in  myclltift,  4M,  457.  464 ;  In  pnrn- 
plcgja  depi>ndcnt  npon  idea,  813 ;  hi  poUomyclltli 
anterior  acuta,  711;  in  spinal  irritation,  3117;  in 
iptoal  nerroiu  vreakneta.  880 ;  excessive,  in  ctlol' 
ogy  of  dlaeaaea  of  the  ipliml  cord,  151 ;  of  ohnmlo 
■pinai  meningitis,  253 ;  of  menkiKi^l  hcmorrhafe, 
9;  of  multiple  idenMiB,  471}:  of  myetitlM,  9B&, 
491 ;  of  Mplnal  norvooa  wcakneiB»  371 ;  of  tafaea 
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Bpinnl  ftpoplrxy,  207 ;  in  tpinul  irrikoiiion,  M ; 
i>pin«l  m.-rvon»  weokneiH^  075 :  In  jynngomjcUt* 
SOO;  lolate*dMMli^64%Ma,M7;  Intuwnof 
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.«S4:tot 


lofHwipl- 


i«*  Tumna,  1 


of,  In  I 


I  of  tin  spin&t 


II 


aalooKd,  IS? ;  in  luinoim  of  the  a^^nal  jnembcmnet, 
SB6 ;  in  woiuid*  of  tba  •pioal  oaitl»  311,  91X 
Seiuocj  Oaf&dticdaii  in  tha  Heditllm  OI>lontntn,  Sftl 
SoMOcy  CoQ4uj0t;ka  In  tti«  SploAl  Conl,  SL 
Aepti CBtnift  in  diflOMM  oC  tte  tpiittl  cord,  IH. 
fi:M|ntn,  WfL 

6<uc  tn  L'tiology  of  OiKAaw  of  the  tpisad  «onl,  ISO ;  of 
ttcute  Kpinkl  nusDlngitia,,  30 ;  of  mialLlple  acksto- 
■k,  4:7]^;  q(  inyeUtl^  888,  417 ;  of  pan]j«i«  ftKsna- 
d«ifti4siln,73S;  of  ptogiwlyg  bnltwr  ixumljrsl4t 
iC9;  of  tpinal  Kpoplexy,  SttS;  of  s|)lxml  ftrttAtioti, 
SID ;  of  •pinal  ntirrooa  woftkneat,  STl ;  of  utMn 
dOTBlU,  533. 

Beziiftl  excoMC*  nnd  irrecolnrittea  In  etiology  of  dls- 
mmmot  the  fptnnl  ootd,  117;  of  cihroolc  aplnftl 
metUngflii^  S98 ;  of  ootumatlon  of  the  tpinml  oordY 
SI0;oCDiirelitii,a88^a7;  oC  mjpcloninkoiiv,  470 ; 
ofpoUoajreittk  witBter  diRiaka,  714;  of  iipiti«l 
Irritmlon,  300 ;  of  ^planl  odrvooa  wenJoieM,  Vtl ; 
of  tnbe*  domlia,  5^ 

Sexniil  functions,  distartmnoQi  of,  In  dlne««»  of  the 
spliuU  cSDid^  196 ;  in  bcncdpLefciA  et  hemLp(umpicid& 
■pinAll«,  G58;  in  multiple  tclcro^Li,  4S0,5(K1:  tn 
mydUU  44(S;  in  poUoiny(iUtisAntarloriusQtn,fiM>; 
In  ifptnal  ncrvoiui  vre&kDett,  ^ITS ;  In  ttttiOB  donaiU, 
S4S.5e6. 

6ilver«  nitrate  of.  In  dlieniei  of  the  «plnnl  oo«d,  190 ; 
in  multiiilo  sdeivei^  51S;  in  mjcUUv,  4131^  403; 
In  poUoRiyt'litia  nuUiiior  ftcoln,  710 ;  in  pra^ree* 
Hive  tmthai-  pnraljaii,  MS;  in  apnunodlo  apinai 
panlydi^  IW;  in  tnbet  domUa,  614. 

naHNv  tJ6,  S«,  Wi, 

Simon,  Th.«  386,  988,  748,  740^  750,  7SS,  7H  TH  778, 

7»«*,  Tirr,  Toa 

Einiplo  Suftienlaff  of  the  Spinal  Ootd,  4lB7. 

eibJiler,  Wturton^  068,  6U8^  710. 

Bin!d«y,  m&. 

Skin,  n(f ix^uo*  of.  In  dieenae*  of  the  gpinnl  oord,  119 ; 
in  acute  BimuU  nienin^Ua,  £43;  in  hemiplegin  et 
Ikantparupleiri*  npiiuUia,  fifiO ;  in  inHantmnLion  of 
the  wpkml  dura  mater,  224 ;  in  multiple  *cleromj, 
4««3 ;    in  myclltU,  404  ;  In  paralysia    Mcendcns 

L  atmta,  740  ;  In  poUomyclItiB  anterior  aiiota,  680^ 
tittl,  7(MJ ;  hi  alow  coniprcx«ioo  of  the  conl,  dS8, 
890,  aas ;  in  ^ilna  liiJUa,  788 ;  tn  Uboi  dofantia, 
MO,  ffT4,  680. 

EleoplenncM  in  apinal  mrvooa  waahnaa^  874. 

Blow  Qimprendon  of  the  Cofd,  819l 

fimolUpox  in  etiology  of  multiple  mcleroiiii,  47tt; 
of  myelltia,  oUO ;  ttl  panilycl«  acoendena  acuta, 
7B&, 

Bflsell,  diatnrtwQow  of,  in  moitiple  adcroaia,  fiOO ;  in 
tahMd<iraaU«,5ai 


oo«d,  16& 
flohaon,  661,  <BUL 
Boaiienkaib,  7^0. 

8|iM«h,  86,  ^  90, 91^  ofi,  5m  sHoea^  ra>. 

Spasm  In  dlarai^  oC  Uui  i^plonl  oocd,  08 ;  in  i^jnal 
Ifntation,  Ui. 

Spaamoaic  Spinal  f^anlysbi,  890. 

aipo»ch,  centru  for,  In  the  mednttn  ohlODSKfia^ 
868. 

Speech,  diatartMUMea  of.  In  dLieaaat  of  the^ilaid  eopd, 
14^,  143 ;  in  an«nUa  of  the  medoUn  "^'^^i^ta. 
(SO;  in  hemorrhage  in  the  mednUn  oMoomita, 
879;  in  mnltlpte  aolaioalii,  487,  496;  tn  mytUiUa, 
ili,  447 ;  in  panlyiLe  aacendeni  aontn,  7<tS ;  in 
progreaitvo  bullmr  p&ralysui,  915,  919;  In  taJK*i 
donnUa«  56S ;  in  Lumurs  of  the  medniia  oUiungata, 
964. 

Spies,  518. 

Spina  Uiflda,  765. 

SpiniU  Ap.jplciy,  291. 

ftplii&l  Cord,  InircMlactlon  to  Olaeaaee 
of,  3. 
AKATOincAL  iKTROtrtTcnon,  7 ;  bibliography,  7. 
PHYttiQU>ofCAi.  iHTitoDUonoN,  83;  biblicigrnLphy, 
83;  aenaory  onndoMlofi,  86;  motor  oondnetlon, 
87;  oo-cnlinatlon  of  moremente,  89;  vaau-motor 
path*  and  a^ntree,  4S ;  trophic  oentiv»  and  iiathi^ 
44;  reBeic  aouon,  46;  inhlhlUou  of  reflex  action, 
51 ;  oentraa  and  paths  fur  the  liuMrvntlon  of  the 
viaoem,5S. 
QufKBAL  8TMPT01C4T0LOOT,  86;  dlRtmlMooea  of 
aendbillty,  06;  dlminntion  of  aeiuory  action, 
anji!«th««ia,  ft7;  cxaRKsmtion  of  acneory  action, 
73 ;  dinturhatMjea  <d  tnotUity,  7U ;  dlmtnation  of 
tnotUlty,  w'cAknesA,  and  paralynls  79 ;  imtierfect 
0(Mirdin%tton  of  movementA,  atajcia,  83;  varfoua 
chnmcterliiUiO  gmit<,  96;  Incraiee  ot  motility, 
apaem,  97 ;  attermtlon  in  the  relodty  of  the  motor 
oondncttoo,  101;  elt»i,<trlc  rencti«»n  of  the  motor 
npparatuB,  105;  dlKturbonoea  of  reflex  activity, 
1(J7;  Taao-motor  di«tujtinnc«i.  111 :  truphle  dln- 
tnrbanoea,  IM;  dletarbHn<«i  of  the  urinary  tuA 
aexiial  spiwratUA,  199 ;  dieturbanoeft  of  dlgention 
and  defecation,  188;  di«turbanoe»  of  respiratlun 
■nd  dfOttfaUion,  140 ;  diRturbanooi  of  the  octilo- 
pnpiUary  flhres,  the  variouw  cerebral  nertnst,  and 
the  brain  itself,  141. 
GcKCRAL  Etioixmt,  148;  nuaropathio  dlapo«ition, 
146;  mmui  exetmm  and  IrrtintlAHtie^  147;  In- 
flaenoe  of  aire  and  «ex.  Id');  gonial  distorbancM 
of  nntrldon.  151 ;  protj^gntion  of  nclghLKidng  mur- 
bld  prQ<3eMes  151 ;  exposure  to  cxttd,  151 :  (U^tnrti- 
anoos  of  dircolation,  etoeidTo  oxertlon  anil  p^y- 
chlcal  inDuencea,  158;  poLionlngs  and  the  Vocal 
developnuint  of  variooa  Infectious  dlaooaei^  168 ; 
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ftieitto  dimawt,  ISI ;  Irrltfttiom  and  lUaaftta  of  psr 
il^hcrai  orgMatf  164 

(I1V&&41*  TitxiLUi*ctrncit  100 ;  external  ppmcdkot 
m;  ouia,  mi;  vf^nnih^  HVI;  b«tJu,  1«4;  cU- 
iii*te,  ITS:  electrldly,  178;  UouU-loUlns^  aod  de- 
rivalive«i  1136;  cxU-rtiAt  frktUitw,  180;  ItitenuU 
xteoMdivft,  ItH;  «ympU>ai»tic  rcmodiM  aad  meih- 
oOs,  192 ;  geu«rml  m^Uud*  of  life,  IMu 
liptn»l  Cord,  OUease«  or  Metul>r»Ae«  of; 
llj«ll 

UTPCB^afLi  or  tbk  McNiifaca  op  tus  Coim,  ami> 
or  rum  Como  tnitxjr,  ItM;  bibltoirrw(»hy«  lUO; 
•tlology    imd    p«tl)ageneiis    SW ;    iMLUdoffiatf 

900 :  tnwtmcut,  Wi, 

UmmnaiLxu  HuMommAaw^ifJB;  UUUogmphj,  808; 
etiology  luiil  p&tbtigtind«lis  JBOO ;  ptttbolafflcol  Anat- 
omy, SlU ;  ftya)pU>iiiAtoloii7,  SU  ;  ooimo  ojid  Uir- 
mlnatlon.  "JIS ;  dlH^oak,  Iil4;  prOffnocU  And 
irefttment,  i£15. 

lMn.jLiniAi30ir  or  the  Spikal  Duba  SLmt,  Stl6 ; 
blblic^n^Iihy,  810 ;  rttckynMnrnffitU  i^sftnaltM  £«- 
Urna,  317;  t)fttholiciiH:liml  ■nrntomy,  91$:  ■ymii- 
toRiAtolosy,  219;  dlA^nxMift,  S^;  prognosis  imd 
tMAttnent,  231 ;  PachiftH4nin0Uit  ltUtn%a^  211 ; 
etiologj  «iul  ptttbologlcftl  onaLctmy,  3Si;  •ymp- 
tOBUiloloffy,  S2S ;  diA|pioii«,  pfuifaiMu,  moA  treaU 
iiMa»,ta5. 

I]iii*jiji]LtTioK  or  THK  8miiU*  FtA  Matxb«  t96 ; 
blbUagnphy,  2S0 ;  tks  atuit  /rirm,  889 ;  fjilulQtjy^ 
399 ;  pathological  aaAtotny,  231 ;  tyinpboinftit»lo> 
gy,{!34;  cour*!!,  dnrntlon,  t«rmlniitlon«  944;  «11- 
ii^acU,  34& ;  proirnafiic,  947 ;  trefttment,  948 ;  <A4 
chronic  funn,  25'J;  cdology,  3S2;  psthoilofnciil 
•HAtomy,  2M ;  »3^ptomAtdlogy,  9fi5 ;  ooune,  dii- 
rmtion^  r««ult,  3:^7  ;  dio^ucb,  998 ;  ptragnoili, 
WA;  treatraent,  L!OD. 

TtTMORs  OP  TBK  8p»AL  3CicitiiBAim«  903 ;  blbUtv 
gnpKy,  363;  p«tholuslc«l  Hn»totiiy,  904;  otlolo- 
gjf  96B;  ftymptomRtalogy,  308  ;  oour«e„  dnntlion, 
termliiAtioa,  973;  diagiio«S«^  974;  pro^ocli  Aud 
trrfttment,  376. 
Add^ndHm^    An*iomieal  chAnffva  la  the  spinal  mem* 

bnmcs^  without  clinical  «igntflc«iMe,  977. 
Spliial  Cord,  Dlacascfl  of,  979. 

HypjcBJUUA  OP  Tuu  Coai>^  383 ;  gvQenl  r«marlci, 
990, 

AHMXJA  or  THie  Conn.  9^ ;  MbUoffrapby.  fifil ;  pft- 
thagdieflifl  and  etialogy,  989  ;  pAtbologtoAl  ainiito- 
i]ij|96S;  iiyniiptoinAtoioR7«  380;  coune.  duratioTi, 
t<*nn1natUm,  388  ;  dla^noaUt,  prognotia, 
trc'Dtmcnt,  390. 

BttnAh  Apoplext,  991 ;  blbliourftptiy,  3J»1 ;  patho- 
9«oeiI*  aiml  ctwlo;^,  292  :  iiatholot^cal  an  Atomy, 
994;    ti^-mptomatology,    S^;     coune,    ditratloti, 


tcfmlnadon,  £01;  dlafiiQni^  SD9:  iimgin^A  ^ 

trefetmaatf  804, 
WotTKM,  90S;   bibltogtvphy,  9C^i    «tIole«7«  3D|, 

poLboIoslaal  «tfi*toniy,  SOU :  «ympl>ofiwfcotac7,  tli»; 

eoorse,  duretiocu  tenniuaUaii,  aiO; 

proenosia,  jtl7;  tretttmtart,  HIS* 
St^w  CoMPiutaoov  or  ma  Oordv  239; 

tiM^y,  C19 ;  vtioloor  «ul  pfttl»es«iic*fa»  90 ; 

logical    aaafidmy,    894 

ooQTia.  dnmtlont   tamOnafioa,  Sas 

899;  prosncflia,  S41 ;  treatmeftt,  MSt 
CoMccmaoa  or  ths   Spuiai.  Cosih  944  i  bibt^ 

graptiy,  i;44;  etiology    and    i>atha«enc«bi,  M9; 

pathological  anatooty,  S4i8 ;  aympCoQ^tDliv?- 1^ ; 

dlaimoMia.  S53 ;  prognoai*,  3S5  :  trcnttn^iL.  Zit 
firiVAL  ImuTATioaf,  2tST;   Wbliovrapliy,  tSt;  cti^ 

ol'.igy,  900 ;  Hymptomatolc^y«  Ml ;  conna^  dam- 

Uon^  tcnninaliuo^  8S3 ;  di<gnoal%  {03 ;  H'Ofnn^ 

and  ireatTOcnt,  907. 
SnXAi.   Kxsvoua  WEAMiraH,  S09;   MbTlo^npfay, 

JMUI;  edolo^,  ^fTl ;  njmpfiomaC&logy,  STt;  octane, 

dufrnttoa,  tariBiiuitlon^  376 ;  dtspkeai^  Sl^; 

DOftia,  S79;  tnatmenL  SSO, 
UtMUlvt,  888;    bibiipffTspHy, 

383;    bijitory,  St^5:  Ui/ttUU  ocnia,  387 

•od  pai^ocfeoeaU,  988;    pAthdopjoai 

391;    rymptomatoldgy,  403;    oonraa,    duration, 

termilkAtion,  414 ;  diagnoada,  418 ;  pruKsw*^  4fU , 

tznUment,  433 ;  MjfeUUt  cftronAM,  440;  cclok«y 

and  pathacenMlA,  497;    pathotofioal 

439 ;    ■yaptoaialoloKi', 

tcmilnation,  448:  diffierent  foraa  Of  duante  my- 

«litK  449;  dla^noaU.  453;  ptogatja^  490;  Umtr 

ment,  457. 
ICtelohai^cxa,  407;  blbliograiMiy,  407; 

&e^  408;  patbologlcAl  aiwlomy,  490; 

atology,  470 ;  dlagnoata, 
MULrrrti  &cx:KaOAi5^479:  blbtlt^nipl 

fcory,  473;  etiology  and  pAlhogenAsu,  47K; 

bloffical    antktoniy,    477 

coune,  duratioiu    tenninttClOB, 

&Q7;  treatsnrnt,  519. 
Tabis  Dobsalib.  &13;  WbUegSBphx,  U3 

617;  etlologj  and  pBttiogoaoda,  6t3 

anatomy,  531 :  aymptonialnlocy.  NO ; 

•yntptomi^  MT;   ooone^  dxamiaa^ 

MO;  theory  of  the  dti 

pTonrnoHls,  607;  treatments  009. 

Si'AMMOtirC  SPtHAL  PABALTIta^  ffe30 ;  bilillQKiBpky, 

0^:  Introduction  and  hiMory,  021;  aUotacyaatf 
patbogl•(le9df^    Od4;    pBtholiigioai 
Bymptotnatology,  6J7 ;  ccmn^  diiiwtian, 
tSon.  015;  ih^foTj  of  tb«  dl««aM\  09C;  OQi 
tion«.  538 ;  dlacno4^  <M3  ;  protfooaK  044; 
mcnt*  fi4a. 
ilsmrLioiA  IT  HSMirAKiPLtoiA  SriBAUB, 
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blbUagCi|>li7.  <Mi ;  hlitoiy,  646 ;  etbloicj  And  path 
otogScMil  Miatomr,  648;  syinpiomato!ijg^y,  6>t9; 
p«Ulol0fflc»l  physloJoer,  ^^l  ooune,  duintkm, 

tx«fttmi!iit,  069. 

PaLioHTBLiTi»  AJtTKUoa  AooTAt  661*.  liibUogrA- 
phf,  663 :  hiitorj ,  661 ;  deflnjtion,  666 ;  etbtu^y 
Knil  pathogeil«il%  68T ;  pathologic^  An&tiomy^  67U ; 
ffmptomnitAogjt  681 ;  the  poLidfnjelitLi  anUHor 
■ontA  t&  chlMren^  681 ;  thu  ijoliomyelltift  anterior 
BCtitA  In  thitt  Adult;,  009 ;  ooone,  duntjcin,  Ceroiiiia' 
tlon,  701 ;  diiffaonli,  '?DS;  pctiipoilft,  70B;  treat- 

It,  7V7. 
OuoMTVLiTit  AjfTimom  CMBOitioJ^ lit;  hifltoiy. 
Tit;  etiology.  T14;   pathological  analiomy,  716; 
■ymptomaictlccy,  T17 ;  dlagnoftia,  7% ;  pngnottK, 
151,  tTwitincnt,  731, 

pABALYttis  AscENDBXfl  AcTiTJ.,  739  {  bibliography, 
739 ;  hUutry,  739 :  etloli^gy  and  patliogtmeclN,  7^36 ; 
pathological  anatomy^  7?^ ;  iyi]it>tomatology,  787 ; 
dlagnanls,  74,1;  ptrognoftis,  745;  troatincnt,  746. 

IirrBAMJCDUiXAVT  Tvu OBI,  747 ;  bibbography,  747 ; 
pathological  ArtAtomy,  748 ;  etiology,  ISA ;  nymp- 
tonAlokigy,  753 ,  diagnoiiH,  7afi» ;  progaoslft  and 
tarcAtment,  756. 
|BKooin>iJiT  DtoxsrKRATioyi,   7IS7;   bibliography, 
187 ;  hlilMTi  tSa ;  edology  and  pathoffeneaia,  750 ; 
1  Anatomy,  7di7 ;  qrniptiimAtolosy^  774 ; 
,  T76 ;  prognoalt,  777 ;  trnatmont^  T79. 

E^BrooMiim  amd  MALrojkMArtomu,  77d;  biblio- 
graphy, 779 ;  ffentrai  cta^Hfj^mtionM,  779 ;  nymp- 
tOQU  of  apina  bifida,  T67  ;  diagno<^LH,  7110 ;  progno- 
aU,  7tl;  treAtment,  701. 

;  AttD  Docnrmn*  BimAaEa.  71M ;  S^rinffomif- 
ttttt^  7n6 ;  bibliography,  795 ;  paChogi^aesU  and 
pathological  ajiatoimy,  TOO ;  aympliOinAtolagy.  800 ; 
aaltakfrff  Spasm^  801 ;  bibUcgnpby,  fiOl ;  aymp- 
tonatology  8Q1 ;  etiology*  806 ;  tnalnientt  806 ; 
ToMc  l^itium^  808 ;  blbHogmphy,  808 ;  aymp- 
t«ymAto1ogy,  80D;  etiology.  814;  treatment^  R14 ; 
li»t»rmUttu$  J^tuU  I\iralif*i«,  814 ;  bibliography* 
814;  aysiptaiDAUilogy,  S16 ;  diagnoaia,  817 ;  treat' 
moDt,  B17 ;  Toxtc  J^nat  Patfilyni*^  817 ;  blbllo- 
graphy^  817;  general  remarka,  818;  Pa^raphgia 
4ep«ndeni  upon  /dm,  910;  blbUi^gmphy,  810; 
•ilology,  810;  aymptomatology,  SID;  diignwii^ 
891 :  iiratment.  891, 
Sptnal  coFtI,  abnormal  alio  of,  TBI. 
8pEnal  con\,  alTccttaiiA  of,  in  cht-onlo  myeiJtta,  4SD ;  in 
hyp«nemia  of  the  xplinAl  meulngcis  909 ;  In  bi* 
flammation  of  the  epfnal  dura  matf'r,  993  ;  in  In- 
Aammatlon  of  the  ipinal  pla  moti^r,  954  :  in  me- 
nlngca)  bc^morrtMgv,  911;  In  multiple  flclorosin, 
4Tt  i  in  my^tla,  991  •  in  po)loiny«IUtii  antorior 
Acuta,  671 ;  In  pollomyel ItiJi  antarlor  chronica, 
716  ;  in  ■eoo'ndary  degcueratiotu,  7H7  :  in  Hpaamo- 


dic  aptnal  ponlyala,  695 :  In  ByrlniTMnyellA,  800  : 
In  taben  rton-aJh,  53l  ;  from  tumor*,  74ti .  in  tu- 
mora  of  tho  aptnal  nwxnbranea,  967 ;  alfoctiona  of, 
tn  etiology  of  hri»tpl«gb^  et  liainlpArAplcgia  apina- 
Ua,  648  ;  ot  aeoondary  dcgm«rfttlon  of  the  cord 
luelf,  709  :  of  ffplaal  apoplexy,  ««3. 

Spinal  Curd,  Anatomy  of,  7. 

Spinal  Cord,  Phjiilology  of,  38. 
I  Spinal  ConJ,  Indammatloo  of,  $S^ 

Spinal  Infantile  Paralyais  of  von  Halm},  6^ 
I  Spinal  Irritation,  S57, 

Spinal  Nervoua  Weaknanv  861^' 

6f}tnaJ  Fkndysia,  Acute,  of  Adults,  068. 

SidnAl  Panlycla,  Chronic  Atrophic,  71S. 

Spinal  Paralyifla,  Intcroiitteat,  B14. 

Spin II I  Parnly^ts  of  OrovmS6quArd,  64lA. 

Spinal  Paralyala,  Toxic,  817, 

Spina,  rigidity  of,  in  acute  Bploal  tnonJiigitli,  989. 

St«inur,  901 

Stcinmann,  50, 

Stdnthal,  518,  546. 

StcnBon,9f9L 

StendencT,  518, 816. 

Stiexla.  837,  638. 

^tilling,  8U,  906,  844 

StimoUnta  In  ooa«tuwioii  of  th«  ipiiiA]  ooi4,  866 ;  In 
IwrnorrhAge  In  th«  medoUa  (^oagAta,  876;  in 
tnjeUtU,  4% ;  In  panlyala  Aaosndena  acuta,  747 ; 
la  Bplnal  irritation,  StTT ;  In  «i;4nal  D«mm»  weak* 
n4»«,d8a. 

Bt*  Uodti,  batba  oC,  Ln  dlKAan of  (Ho  iptoAl  cord,  1701 

Stokm  9M. 

ficiTGhidA  in  diitaaw  of  tho  ^Inal  cord,  188 ;  In  anas- 
mla  of  tha  atdital  ooird,  9fC ;  In  concoKfrlon  of  th« 
spina]  oord,  866;  in  myclitia,  490,  464;  in  myelo- 
matafffa,  fTl ;  in  polloaiyelitla  anterior  acuta,  710 ; 
in  atow  ooDipreaaion  of  the  oord,  84S ;  In  apinal 
IrritAtlon,  868 ;  In  aploal  nerrooB  waakDaa,  881 ; 
In  UbM  doraaliA,  615. 

SitbacRto  and  Chronic  iuJtammatioii  of  the  Otay  An- 
terior Uomn,  719, 

Sweadng  tn  tabes  doraajla,  689;  trappirevilon  oC,  In 
dlcijogy  of  acute  apinal  meninglUi^  931 ;  of  tabea 
donaUa,  B«9. 

BympLoniatology.    See  DIfEerat  Diaeaaea. 

Syphilis  in  etlo|i>gy  of  dieeaata  of  tlie  tphial  OOrd,  169  ; 
of  betniplugia  et  hemipnrapTegla  aplnalia,  640 ;  ot 
m}«ntla  890,  428;  of  pamlyKia  a«ocndcn»  acata, 
786 ;  of  tabea  dorulis,  698 ;  of  tanuoa  of  the  aptoal 
cord,  7C8 ;  of  tnmon  of  tho  tplnAl  nianilxrAQCA,  tH^ 

Syphiloma  of  the  Spinal  Oord,  751. 

Syphiloma  of  the  Spinal  Ifcmbraoes,  966. 

ByrlngotnycUa,  796. 

Tabbb  D0B«At18,  618. 

Tabea  Doraal  Spaamodique  of  Oharoot,  OlO* 
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TftllpM  a  remit  of  poliomyeliUg  aatarior  AcnU, 

086. 
Tarchanoff,  43. 
Taste,  dlBtorbance*  of,  in  mnltiple  aderods,  600 ;  in 

tabos  donaliB,  68S. 
Taylor,  788. 
Teale,  J.  W.,  188. 
TeiMi«r,  619. 
Temperature  of  body  In  diseases  of  the  spinal  oord, 

1S7:  in  acate  spinal  meningitis,  t36,    849;   in 

hemorrhage  in  the  medalla  oblongata,  878;  in 

meningeal  hemorrhage,  813 ;  in  myelitis,  408 ;  in 

paralysis  ascendcns  acuta,  740  :  in  poliomyelitis 

anterior  acuta,  681,  686,  700 ;  in  tnmors  of  the 

spinal  membranes,  873 ;  in  wounds  of  the  spinal 

oord,  818,  813. 
Tandons  affections  of,  in  poliomyelitis  anterior  acuta, 

680 ;  in  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis,  698 ;  in  tabos 

domalis,  675. 
Tenner,  883,  88a 
Teplitx,  baths  of,  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  107 ; 

in  myelitis^  460. 
Thiry,  8ni. 
Thomsen,  J.,  809. 
Thrombi  and  Emboli  in  Arteries  of  the  Medulla  Ob- 

Inngnta,  876. 
Thrombosis  in  etiology  of  myelomalacia,  468. 
Tibbits  423. 
Tieslcr,  154. 
Tirard,  888.  884. 
Tobacco,  imlsoning  by,  in  etiology  of  spinal  paralysis, 

618 ;  of  tabes  dorwills,  689. 
Todd,  106,  518. 
Tongue,  affections  of,  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 

141 
Tonics  in  meningeal  hemorrhage,  816;    in  myeliti^ 

485 ;  in  myelomalacia,  471 ;  in  slow  compres^on 

of  the  cord,  348 ;  in  spinal  irritation,  807 ;   in 

spinal  nervous  weakness,  881. 
Tonic  Spasm^  803. 
Toplnard,  70,  71,  86.  886,  619,  688,  684,  649,  668,  666, 

667.  570,  579,  680,  016. 
Toxic  Spinal  Paralysis,  817. 
Toxic  stimulation  in  etiology  of  hypenemia  of  the  spl 

nal  meninges,  801. 
Traubc,  810,  217,  261. 
TreAtment.    Sco  Different  Diseases. 
Troisier,  116,  649.  788. 

Trophic  centres  and  paths  In  the  spinal  cord,  44. 
Trophic  disturbances  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 

113 ;  in  tabcn  dormlis,  686. 
TrouHKoau,  510,  693,  669,  686,  600,  006,  986. 
Twheschlchln,  198. 

Tubercle  of  the  Medulla  OblongaU,  961, 
Tubercle  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  760. 
Tubercle  of  the  Spinal  Membfmaea»  966^ 


Taberenlar  basilar  meningitis  in  etiology  of  ncute  api- 

nal  meningitis,  880. 
Tuberculosis  in  etiology  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 

153 ;  of  tnmors  of  the  spinal  cord,  753. 
Tuberculous  diathesis  in  etiology  of  tumors  of  the  i^pi- 

nal  membranes,  868. 
Tuckwell,  386. 
Tnengel,  750. 
Tuerck,  74,  888,  886,  478,  518,  638,  788,  769,  7«1,  770, 

778,906. 
Tumors  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  960. 
Tumors  of  the  Spinal  Coni,  747. 
TumorH  of  the  Spinal  Membranes,  968. 
Tnmors  in  etiology  of  hemiplegia  et  hemiparaplegia 

spinalis,  649 ;  of  injuries  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 

890 ;  of  slow  compression  of  the  oord,  880. 
Tntscheck,  883,  386. 
Typhoid  fever  In  etiology  of  diseases  of  the  spinal 

oord,  158 ;  of  paralysis  ascendent  acuta,  786. 
Typhus  fever,  in  etiology  of  multiple  sclerosis,  476 ; 

of  myelitis,  800 ;  of  tabes  dorsalis,  588. 

Uhdbrwood,  666. 

Unilateral  Lesion  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  646. 

Urinary  symptoms  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  coni, 
183;  in  acute  spinal  meningitis,  886,  340;  in 
spinal  irritaUon,  863. 

Urine,  changes  in,  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  oord,  129, 
129;  in  hemorrhage  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
878;  in  myelitis,  411 ;  in  spinal  apoplexy,  299;  In 
tumors  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  906 ;  retention 
of.  In  concussion  of  the  spinal  oord,  850. 

UsiienKky.  59,  179,  649. 

Utennoc«>ntrftctlons,  innervati)n  for,  57. 

Uterum  diseases  of,  in  etiology  of  diseases  of  tho 
spinal  oord,  164. 

Valbsitinir,  473. 

Valerian  in  myelitis,  466. 

Vanlair,  65. 

Vano- motor  centre  in  the  mednlla  oblongata.  861. 

Vaso-motor  disturbances  in  diseases  of  the  spinal 
coni,  111 ;  in  mypliti%  410,  443;  in  spinal  irriu- 
tion,  369;  In  UbcA  dontalis,  586. 

Vasomotor  paths  and  centres  in  the  spinal  cord,  49. 

Venous  congestion  in  etiology  of  hypenemia  of  the 
spinal  meninges,  202. 

Veratrine  in  myelitis,  406. 

Vertebras,  diseases  of,  in  etiology  of  acute  spinal  me- 
ningitis, 280 ;  of  chronic  spinal  meningitis,  953 ; 
of  meningeal  hemorrhage,  209  ;  in  slow  compres- 
sion of  the  cord,  821 ;  of  tumors  of  the  spinal 
membranes,  968;  injury  of,  in  etiology  of  wounds 
of  the  spinnl  cord,  306. 

Vichy,  waters  of,  in  myelitis,  483« 

Viguds,  649,  663. 
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Virchow,  10S,  184,  S04,  96S,  966,  978,  m^  749.  7S0, 
961,  163. 

Vix,  649,  <•«),  893. 

Vf.^t,  308,  6fi5. 

Voice,  disturbances  of,  in  multiple  aderodBi  487,  497. 

Volsln,  116,  389,  587,  884,  89J,  891,  900. 

Volkmann,  688,  693,  702.  709,  711,  719. 

Vomiting  in  acute  bulbar  myelitiK,  908 ;  in  •cute  spi- 
nal meningitis,  241 ;  in  hemorrhage  in  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  872;  in  poliomyelitis  anterior 
acuta,  686,  700 ;  in  slow  oomprewlon  of  the  cord. 
STT ;  in  spinal  irritation,  S68 ;  in  tumors  of  the 
mcdnlla  oblongata,  954. 

Vossins,  581,  696. 

Vulpian,  42,  43.  45,  100,  116,  297,  886,  468,  473,  49S, 
504,  519,  589.  614,  6C6,  666,  673,  738,  786,  769,  S54. 
861. 

Wachbmtth,  907,  9C9,  930. 

Wagner.  E.,  751. 

Wagner,  J.,  W9. 

Waldmann.  527,  529,  ^30,  650,  611,  615,  616. 

Walford,  733. 

Waller,  45. 

Warmbrunn,  baths  of,  in  diseasefl  of  the  spinal  oord, 
167. 

Warmth  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  168, 161 ;  in 
amemia  of  the  spinal  oord,  290 ;  in  chronic  spinal 
meningitiH,  261 ;  in  meningeal  hemorrhage,  916 ; 
in  myelitis,  422 ;  in  poliomyelitib  anterior  acnta, 
711 ;  in  spinal  apoplexy,  806 ;  in  spinal  irritation. 


Waters,  898. 
Waters,  mineral,  in 


diseases  of  the  spinal  oord,  199; 


in  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  867 ;  in  myelitis, 
493,  460 ;  in  progreasiye  bulbar  paralysis  M4 ;  in 
tumors  of  the  spinal  membranes,  976. 

Watt,  791. 

Weakness  Functional,  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  860. 

Webber,  718,  716. 

Weber,  980. 

Well,  A.,  988 

Weiss,  666. 

WeUs,  Spencer,  106. 

WcRtphal,  48,  40,  86, 109,  966,  886,  890,  809,  417,  410, 
474, 476,  606,  67S.  688,  688.  626,  634.  637,  630, 738, 
784,  786,  737,  780,  740,  743,  740,  750,  750,  770, 776, 
797,  798,  867,  878. 

Whipham,  965,  971. 

Wiesbaden,  baths  of,  in  diseases  of  the  q>inal  oord, 
167. 

WUdbad,  baths  of,  in  dissMes  of  the  q)tnal  oord,  167 ; 
in  myeUtis,  460. 

WIlks,966. 

WiUiglc,  468,  879. 

von  Wittich,  104. 

WoixMchiloff,  35,  88,  80,  41,  06,  568,  tVT, 

Wounds  of  the  MeduUa  Oblongata,  Stft. 

Wounds  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  806. 

Wunderlich,  198^  100,  468,  618,  614. 

Wundt,  86, 148. 

Zenker.  478,  480. 

von  Ziemssen,  178,  981,  949,  665. 

Zino  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  101 ;  in  anmiia  of 

the  spinal  oord,  990 :  in  mjelitia,  466 ;  in  spinal 

irritation,  807. 
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